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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE 


uRATS  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTAKY 


-•♦•- 


This  work  consists  of  the  "  Lessons  in  Botany  n  and  the 
"  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany,"  bound  together  in  one 
complete  volume,  forming  a  most  popular  and  comprehensive 
School  Botany,  adapted  to  beginners  and  advanced  classes,  to 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Schools,  as  well  as  to  all  other  grades 
in  which  the  science  is  taught ;  it  is  also  adapted  for  use  as  ft 
hand-book  to  assist  in  analyzing  plants  and  flowers  in  fieli 
study  of  botany,  either  by  classes  or  individuals. 

The  book  is  intended  to  furnish   Botanical   Classes  anH 
beginners  with  an  easier  introduction  to  the  Plants  of  thfc 
country,  and  a  much  more  comprehensive  work,  than  is  tag  ". 
Manual. 

Beginning  with  the  first  principles,  it  progresses  by  easy 
stages  until  the  student,  who  is  at  all  diligent,  is  enabled  t* 
master  the  intricacies  of  the  science. 

It  is  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Botany,  and  comprises 
the  common  Herbs,  Shrubs,  and  Trees  of  the  Southern  as  well 
as  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  including  the  commonly 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  native  species  in  fields,  gardens, 
pleasure-grounds,  or  house  culture,  and  even  the  conservatory 
plants  ordinarily  met  with. 

This  work  supplies  a  great  desideratum  to  the  Botanist  and 
Botanical  Teacher,  there  being  no  similar  class-book  published 
in  this  country. 
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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  beginners,  and  for  classes  in  the 
common  and  higher  schools,  —  in  which  the  elements  of  Botany,  one  of 
the  most  generally  interesting  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  surely  ought  to  be 
taught,  and  to  be  taught  correctly,  as  far  as  the  instruction  proceeds. 
While  these  Lessons  are  made  as  plain  and  simple  as  they  well  can  be, 
all  the  subjects  treated  of  have  been  carried  far  enough  to  make  the  book 
a  genuine  Grammar  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  a  sufficient 
introduction  to  those  works  in  which  the  plants  of  a  country  —  especially 
of  our  own  —  are  described. 

Accordingly,  as  respects  the  principles  of  Botany  (including  Vege- 
table Physiology),  this  work  is  complete  in  itself,  as  a  school-book 
for  younger  classes,  and  even  for  the  students  of  our  higher  seminaries* 
For  it  comprises  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  structure,  organs,  growth, 
and  reproduction  of  plants,  and  of  their  important  uses  in  the  scheme  ol 
creation,  —  subjects  which  certainly  ought  to  be  as  generally  understood 
by  all  educated  people  as  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  or  Astron- 
omy are ;  and  which  are  quite  as  easy  to  be  learned. 

The  book  is  also  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  author'* 
Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States  (or  to  any  similar 
work  describing  the  plants  of  other  districts),  and  to  be  to  it  what  a 
grammar  and  a  dictionary  are  to  a  Classical  author.  It  consequently  con- 
tains many  terms  and  details  which  there  is  no  necessity  for  young  stu- 
dents perfectly  to  understand  in  the  first  instance,  and  still  less  to  commit 
to  memory,  but  which  they  will  need  to  refer  to  as  occasions  arise,  when 
they  come  to  analyze  flowers,  and  ascertain  the  names  of  our  wild  plants. 

To  make  the  book  complete  in  this  respect,  a  full  Glossary,  or  Diction- 
ary of  Terms  used  in  describing  Plants,  is  added  to  the  volume.  This  con- 
tains very  many  words  which  are  not  used  in  the  Manual  of  Botany; 
but  as  they  occur  in  common  botanical  works,  it  was  thought  best  to  in- 
troduce and  explain  them.  All  the  words  in  the  Glossary  which  seemed 
to  require  it  are  accented. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  for  students  to  go  through  the  volume 
before  commencing  with  the  analysis  of  plants.  When  the  proper  season 
for  botanizing  arrives,  and  when  the  first  twelve  Lessons  have  been  gone 
over,  they  may  take  up  Lesson  XXVIII.  and  the  following  ones,  and  pro- 
ceed to  study  the  various  wild  plants  they  find  in  blossom,  in  the  manner 
illustrated  in  Lesson  XXX.,  &c,  —  referring  to  the  Glossary,  and  thence 
to  the  pages  of  the  Lessons,  as  directed,  for  explanations  of  the  various 
distinctions  and  terms  they  meet  with.  Their  first  essays  will  necessarily 
be  rather  tedious,  if  not  difficult ;  but  each  successful  attempt  smooths 
the  way  for  the  next,  and  soon  these  technical  terms  and  distinctions 
will  become  nearly  as  familiar  as  those  of  ordinary  language. 

Students  who,  having  mastered  this  elementary  work,  wish  to  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  to  con- 
sider higher  questions  about  the  structure  and  classification  of  plants,  will 
be  prepared  to  take  up  the  author's  Botanical  Text-Book,  an  Introduction 
to  Structural  Botany,  or  other  more  detailed  treatises. 

No  care  and  expense  have  been  spared  upon  the  illustrations  of  this 
volume;  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  all  original.  They 
were  drawn  from  nature  by  Mr.  Sprague,  the  most  accurate  of  living 
botanical  artists,  and  have  been  as  freely  introduced  as  the  size  to  which 
it  was  needful  to  restrict  the  volume  would  warrant 

To  append  a  set  of  questions  to  the  foot  of  each  page,  although  not  un- 
usual in  school-books,  seems  like  a  reflection  upon  the  competency  or  the 
faithfulness  of  teachers,  who  surely  ought  to  have  mastered  the  lesson  be- 
fore they  undertake  to  teach  it;  nor  ought  facilities  to  be  afforded  for 
teaching,  any  more  than  learning,  lessons  by  rote.  A  full  analysis  of  the 
•contents  of  the  Lessons,  however,  is  very  convenient  and  advantageous. 
&uch  an  Analysis  is  here  given,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  table  of  con- 
tents. This  will  direct  the  teacher  and  the  learner  at  once  to  the  leading 
ideas  and  important  points  of  each  Lesson,  and  serve  as  a  basis  to  ground 
proper  questions  on,  if  such  should  be  needed. 

ASA  GRAY. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
January  1,  1857. 


*#*  Revised  August,  1868,  and  alterations  made  adapting  it  to  the  new  edition  o/ 
Manual,  and  to  FitLl,  Forttl,  and  Garden  Botany,  to  which  this  work  is  the  propei 
introduction  and  companion. 

.  A.  G. 


ANALYSIS  OF   THE   LESSONS.* 


LESSON  I. — Botany  as  a  Branch  op  Natural  History.    .     .    p.  1. 

1.  Natural  History,  its  subjects.  2.  The  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom, 
what  it  is  :  why  called  Inorganic.  3.  The  Organic  world,  or  the  world  of  Or- 
ganized beings,  why  so  called,  and  what  its  peculiarities.  4  What  kingdoms 
it  comprises.  5,  6.  Differences  between  plants  and  animals.  7.  The  use  of 
plants  :  how  vegetables  are  nourished ;  and  how  animals. 

8.  Botany,  how  defined.  9.  Physiology,  and  Physiological  Botany,  what 
tiey  relate  to.  10.  Systematic  Botany,  what  it  relate/  to  :  a  Flora,  what  it  is. 
11.  Geographical  Botany,  Fossil  Botany,  &c,  what.tney  relate  to. 
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LESSON  II.  —  The  Growth  of  the  Plant  from  the  Seed.     .    p.  4. 

12.  The  Course  of  Vegetation:  general  questions  proposed.  13.  Plants 
formed  on  one  general  plan.  14.  The  Germinating  Plantlet:  15.  exists  in 
miniature  in  the  seed:  16.  The  Embryo;  its  parts:  17,  18.  how  it  develops. 
19.  Opposite  growth  of  Boot  and  Stem :  20.  its  object  or  results  :  21,  22.  the 
different  way  each  grows. 

LESSON  III.    Growth  of  the  Plant  from  the  Seed  ;  continued,     p.  % 

23.  Recapitulation :  Ascending  and  Descending  Axis.  24,  25.  The  Germi- 
nating Plantlet,  how  nourished.  26.  Deposit  of  food  in  the  embryo,  illustrate^ 
in  the  Squash,  &c. :  27.  in  the  Almond,  Apple-seed,  Beech,  &c. :  28.  in  tht 
Bean :  29.  in  the  Pea,  Oak,  and  Buckeye :  peculiarity  of  these  last  30,  31* 
Deposit  of  food  outside  of  the  embryo  :  Albumen  of  the  seed  :  various  shapes 
of  embryo.  32,  33.  Kinds  of  embryo  as  to  the  number  of  Cotyledons :  di- 
cotyledonous :  monocoiyledonous :  polycotyledonous.  34,  35.  Plan  of  vegeta- 
tion.   36.  Simple-stemmed  vegetation  illustrated. 

LESSON  IV.    The  Growth  of  Plants  from  Buds  and  Branches,  p.  20. 

37,  38.  Branching :  difference  in  this  respect  between  roots  and  stems.  39. 
Buds,  what  they  are,  and  where  situated  :  40.  how  they  grow,  and  what  they 
become.  41.  Plants  as  to  size  and  duration  :  herb,  annual,  biennial,  perennial : 
shrub  :  tree.  42.  Terminal  Bud.  43.  Axillary  Buds.  44.  Scaly  Buds.  45. 
Naked  Buds.  46.  Vigor  of  vegetation  from  buds  illustrated.  47  -  49.  Plan 
and  arrangement  of  Branches :  opposite :  alternate.    50.  Symmetry  of  Branches, 

*  The  numbers  in  the  analysis  refer  to  the  paragraphs. 
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VI  ANALYSIS    OF    THE    LESSONS. 

what  it  depends  on:  51.  how  it  becomes  incomplete:  51-59.  how  varied. 
53  Definite  growth.  54.  Indefinite  growth.  55.  Deliquescent  or  dissolving 
stems,  how  formed.  56.  Excurrent  stems  of  spire-shaped  trees,  how  produced. 
57.  Latent  Buds.  58.  Adventitious  Buds.  59.  Accessory  or  supernumerary 
Buds.    60.  Sorts  of  Buds  recaDitulated  and  defined. 

LESSON  V.    Morphology  of  Roots .    p.  28. 

61  -  64.  Morphology ;  what  the  term  means,  and  how  applied  in  Botany.  65. 
Primary  Root,  simple ;  and,  66.  multiple.  67.  Rootlets ;  how  roots  absorb : 
time  for  transplantation,  &c.  68.  Great  amount  of  surface  which  a  plant 
spreads  out,  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil ;  reduced  in  winter,  increased  in  spring. 
69.  Absorbing  surface  of  roots  increased  by  the  root-hairs.  70  Fibrous  roots 
for  absorption.  71.  Thickened  or  fleshy  roots  as  storehouse  of  food.  72,  73. 
Their  principal  forms.  74.  Biennial  roots ;  their  economy.  75.  Perennial 
thickened  roots.  76.  Potatoes,  &c.  are  not  roots.  77.  Secondary  Roots,  their 
economy.  78.  Sometimes  striking  in  open  air,  when  they  are,  79.  Aerial  Roots  ; 
illustrated  in  Indian  Corn,  Mangrove,  Screw  Pine,  Banyan,  &c.  80.  Aerial 
Rootlets  of  Ivy.  81.  Epiphytes  or  Air-Plants,  illustrated.  82.  Parasitic  Plants, 
illustrated  by  the  Mistletoe,  Dodder,  &c. 

LESSON  VI.    Morphology  of  Stems  and  Branches.      ...    p.  36. 

83  -  85.  Forms  of  stems  and  branches  above  ground.  86  Their  direction  or 
habit  of  growth.  87.  Culm,  Caudex,  &c.  88.  Suckers  :  propagation  of  plants 
by  division.  89.  Stolons :  propagation  by  layering  or  laying.  90.  Offsets. 
91.  Runners.  92.  Tendrils;  how  plants  climb  by  them  :  their  disk-like  tips  in 
the  Virginia  Creeper.  93.  Tendrils  are  sometimes  forms  of  leaves.  94.  Spines 
or  Thorns  ;  their  nature  :  Prickles.  95.  Strange  forms  of  stems.  96.  Subter- 
ranean stems  and  branches.  97.  The  Rootstock  or  Rhizoma,  why  stem  and 
fot  root.  98.  Why  running  rootstocks  are  so  troublesome,  and  so  hard  to  de- 
stroy. 99-101.  Thickened  rootstocks,  as  depositories  of  food.  102.  Their 
ife  and  growth.  103.  The  Tuber.  104.  Economy  of  the  Potato-plant  105. 
gradations  of  tubers  into,  106.  Corms  or  solid  bulbs  :  the  nature  and  economy 
of  these,  as  in  Crocus.  107.  Gradation  of  these  into,  108.  the  Bulb  :  nature  of 
bulbs.  109,110.  Their  economy.  111.  Their  two  principal  sorts.  112  Bulb- 
lets.  113.  How  the  foregoing  sorts  of  stems  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  mor- 
phology. 114.  They  are  imitated  in  some  plants  above  ground.  115.  Consoli- 
dated forms  of  vegetation,  illustrated  by  Cactuses,  &c.  116.  Their  economy 
and  adaptation  to  dry  regions. 

LESSON  VII.    Morphology  of  Leaves p.  49. 

117.  Remarkable  states  of  leaves  already  noticed.  118,  119.  Foliage  the 
natural  form  of  leaves :  others  are  special  forms,  or  transformations ;  why  so 
called.  120.  Leaves  as  depositories  of  food,  especially  the  seed-leaves  ;  and,  121. 
As  Bulb-scales  122.  Leaves  as  Bud-scales.  123.  As  Spines.  124.  As  Ten- 
dril*.  125.  As  Pitchers.  126.  As  Fly-traps.  127-129.  The  same  leaf  serving 
various  purposes. 


ANALYSIS    OF   THE   LESSONS.  Vll 

LESSON  VILT.    Morphology  of  Leaves  as  Foliage.      ...    p.  54. 

130.  Foliage  the  natural  state  of  leaves.  131.  Leaves  a  contrivance  for  in- 
creasing surface :  the  vast  surface  of  a  tree  in  leaf.  132,  133.  The  parts  of  a 
leaf.  134  The  blade.  135.  Its  pulp  or  6oft  part  and  its  framework.  136. 
The  latter  is  wood,  and  forms  the  ribs  or  veins  and  veinlets.  137.  Division  and 
use  of  these.  138.  Venation,  or  mode  of  veining.  139.  Its  two  kinds.  140. 
Netted-veincd  or  reticulated.  141.  Parallel-veined  or  nerved.  142.  The  so- 
called  veins  and  nerves  essentially  the  same  thing;  the  latter  not  like  the 
nerves  of  animals.  143.  How  the  sort  of  veining  of  leaves  answers  to  the  num- 
ber of  cotyledons  and  the  kind  of  plant.  144.  Two  kinds  of  parallel-veined  leaves. 
145,  146.  Two  kinds  of  netted-veine'd  leaves.  147.  Relation  of  the  veining  to 
the  shape  of  the  leaf.  148-151.  Forms  of  leaves  illustrated,  as  to  general  out- 
line.    152.  As  to  the  base.     153.  As  to  the  apex. 


LESSON  IX.    Morphology  op  Leaves  as  Foliage  ;  continued,     p.  61. 

154,  155.  Leaves  cither  simple  or  compound.  156-162.  Simple  leaves  il- 
lustrated as  to  particular  outline,  or  kind  and  degree  of  division.  163.  Com- 
pound leaves.  164  Leaflets.  165.  Kinds  of  compound  leaves.  166,  167. 
The  pinnate,  and,  168.  the  palmate  or  digitate.  169.  As  to  number  of  leaflets, 
&c.  170.  Leaflets,  as  to  lobing,  &c.  171,  172.  Doubly  or  trebly  compound 
leaves  of  both  sorts.  173.  Peculiar  forms  of  leaves  explained,  such  as  :  174. 
Perfoliate:  175.  Equitant:  176.  Those  without  blade.  177.  Phyllodia,  or 
flattened  petioles.     178.  Stipules.     179.  Sheaths  of  Grasses ;  Ligule. 


LESSON  X.     The  Arrangement  of  Leaves p.  71. 

181.  Phyllotaxy,  or  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem  :  general  sorts  of  ar- 
rangement. 182.  Leaves  arise  only  one  from  the  same  place.  183.  Clustered 
or  fascicled  leaves  explained.  184.  Spiral  arrangement  of  alternate  leaves.  185. 
The  two-ranked  arrangement.  186.  The  three-ranked  arrangement.  187.  The 
five-ranked  arrangement.  188.  The  fractions  by  which  these  are  expressed. 
189.  The  eight-ranked  and  the  thirteen-ranked  arrangements.  190.  The  scries 
of  these  fractions,  ami  their  relations.  191.  Opposite  and  whorlcd  leaves. 
192.  Symmetry  of  leaves,  &c.  fixed  by  mathematical  rule.  193.  Vernation,  or 
arrangement  of  leaves  in  the  bud.     194.  The  principal  modes. 

LESSON  XI.     The   Arrangement  of  Flowers  on  the  Stem, 

or  Inflorescence p.  76. 

195.  Passage  from  the  Organs  of  Vegetation  to  those  of  Fructification  or  Re- 
production. 196.  Inflorescence  :  the  arrangement  of  flowers  depends  on  that 
of  the  leaves.  197.  Thev  arc  from  either  terminal  or  axillarv  buds.  198.  In- 
determinate  Inflorescence.  199.  Its  sorts  of  flower-clusters.  200.  *  Flower- 
stalks,  viz.  peduncles  and  pedicels,  bracts  and  bractlets,  &c.  201.  Raceme. 
202.  Its  gradation  into  (203)  a  Corymb,  and  that  (204)  into  (205)  an  Umbel. 
206.    Centripetal   order  of  development      207     The  Spike-     208.   The  Head. 


••• 
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209.  Spadix.  210.  Catkin  or  Ament.  211,  212.  Compound  inflorescence  of 
the  preceding  kinds.  213.  Panicle.  214.  Thyrsus  215.  Determinate  In- 
florescence explained.  216,  217.  Cyme:  centrifugal  order  of  development 
218.  Fascicle.  219  Glomerule.  221.  Analysis  of  flower-clusters.  222.  Com- 
bination of  the  two  kinds  of  inflorescence  iu  the  same  plant. 

LESSON  XII.    The  Flower  :  its  Parts  or  Organs p.  84. 

223.  The  Flower.  224.  Its  nature  and  use.  225.  Its  organs.  226.  The 
Floral  Envelopes  or  leaves  of  the  flower.  Calyx  and  Corolla,  together  called 
(227)  Perianth.  228.  Petals,  Sepals.  229.  Neutral  and  "double"  flowers, 
those  destitute  of,  230.  The  Essential  Organs :  Stamens  and  Pistils.  231 ,  232. 
The  parts  of  the  flower  in  their  sw  cession.  233.  The  Stamen  :  its  parts.  234. 
The  Pistil :  its  parts. 

LESSON  XIIL    The  Plan  op  the  Flower p.  88. 

235.  Flowers  all  constructed  upon  the  same  plan.  236.  Plan  in  vegetation 
referred  to.  237-239.  Typical  or  pattern  flowers  illustrated,  those  at  once 
perfect,  complete,  regular,  and  symmetrical.  241 .  Imperfect  or  separated  flowers. 
242.  Incomplete  flowers.  243.  Symmetry  and  regularity.  244.  Irregular  flow- 
ers. 245.  Unsymmetrical  flowers.  246.  Numerical  plan  of  the  flower.  247. 
Alternation  of  the  successive  parts.  248.  Occasional  obliteration  of  certain  parts. 
24.a-  Abortive  organs.     250.  Multiplication  of  parts. 

LESSON  XIV.    Morphology  of  the  Flower p  96. 

251.  Recapitulation  of  the  varied  forms  under  which  stems  and  leaves  appear. 
252.  These  may  be  called  metamorphoses.  253.  Flowers  are  altered  branches  ; 
how  shown.  254.  Their  position  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  buds.  255, 
256.  Leaves  of  the  blossom  are  really  leaves.  257.  Stamens  a  different  modifi- 
cation of  the  same.  258.  Pistils  another  modification ;  the  botanist's  idea  of 
a  pistil.  259.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  answers  to  that  of  the 
leaves  on  a  branch. 

LESSON  XV.    Morphology  of  the  Calyx  and  Corolla.    .    .    p.  99. 

260.  The  leaves  of  the  blossom  viewed  as  to  the  various  shapes  they  assume ; 
as,  261.  by  growing  together.  262.  Union  or  cohesion  of  parts  of  the  same  sort, 
rendering  the  flower,  263.  Monopetalous  or  monosepalous ;  various  shapes  de- 
•  fined  and  named.  265  The  tube,  and  the  border  or  limb.  266.  The  claw 
and  the  blade,  or  lamina  of  a  separate  petal,  &o.  267.  When  the  parts  are 
distinct,  polyscpalous,  and  polypetalous.  268.  Consolidation,  or  the  growing 
together  of  the  parts  of  different  sets.  269.  Insertion,  what  it  means,  and  what 
is  meant  by  the  terms  Free  and  Hypogynous.  270.  Pcrigvnous  insertion.  _27l, 
272.  Coherent  or  adherent  calyx,  &c.  273.  Epigynous.  274.  Irregularity  of 
parts.  275.  Papilionaceous  flower,  and  its  parts  276.  Labiate  or  bilabiate 
flower*.     277.  278.  Ligulate  flowers  :  the  so-called  compound  flowers. 
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LESSON  XVX    Estivation,  or    the   Arrangement    of   the 

Calyx  and  Corolla  in  the  Bud.      .    .    .    p-  108. 

279.  Estivation  or  Prsefloration  defined.  280.  Its  principal  modes  illustrated, 
viz.  the  valvate,  induplicate,  reduplicate,  convolute  or  twisted,  and  imbricated. 
282,  283.  Also  the  open,  and  the  plaited  or  plicate,  and  its  modification,  tha 
supervolute. 

LESSON  XVII.    Morphology  of  the  Stamens p.  111. 

284.  Stamens  considered  as  to,  285  Their  insertion.  286.  Their  union  wittf 
each  other.  287,  288.  Their  number.  289.  Their  parts.  290.  The  Filament. 
291.  The  Anther.  292,  293.  Its  attachment  to  the  filament.  294.  Its  structure. 
295.  Its  mode  of  opening,  &c  296.  Its  morphology,  or  the  way  in  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  constructed  out  of  a  leaf;  its  use,  viz.  to  produce,  297.  Pollen. 
298.  Structure  of  pollen-grains.     299.  Some  of  their  forms. 

LESSON  XVIII.    Morphology  of  Pistils p.  116. 

300.  Pistils  as  to  position.  301.  As  to  number.  302.  Their  parts;  Ovary, 
style,  and  stigma.  303,  304.  Plan  of  a  pistil,  whether  simple  or  compound. 
305,  306.  The  simple  pistil,  or  Carpel,  and  how  it  answers  to  a  leaf.  307.  Its 
sutures.  308.  The  Placenta.  309.  The  Simple  Pistil,  one-celled,  310.  and  with 
one  style.  311,  312.  The  Compound  Pistil,  how  composed.  313.  With  two  or 
more  cells  :  314.  their  placentas  in  the  axis  :  315.  their  dissepiments  or  parti- 
tions. 316,  317.  One-celled  compound  pistils.  318.  With  a  freo  central  pla- 
centa. 319,  320.  With  parietal  placentae.  321.  Ovary  superior  or  inferior. 
322.  Open  or  Gymnospermous  pistil :  Naked-seeded  plants.  323.  Ovules.  324. 
Their  structure.     325,  326.  Their  kinds  illustrated. 

LESSON  XIX.    Morphology  of  the  Receptacle p.  124. 

327.  The  Receptacle  or  Torus.  328-330.  Some  of  its  forms  illustrated. 
331.  The  Disk.     332.  Curious  form  of  the  receptacle  in  Nelumbium. 

LESSON  XX.    The  Fruit p.  126. 

333.  What  the  Fruit  consists  of.  334.  Fruits  which  are  not  such  in  a  strict 
botanical  sense.  335.  Simple  Fruits.  336,  337.  The  Pericarp,  and  the  changes 
it  may  undergo.  338  Kinds  of  simple  fruits.  339.  Fleshy  fruits.  340  The 
Berry.  341.  The  Pepo  or  Ground-fruit.  342.  The  Pome  or  Apple-fruit.  343- 
345.  The  Drupe  or  Stone-fruit.  346.  Dry  fruits.  347.  The  Achenium  :  nature 
of  the  Strawberry.  348.  Raspberry  and  Blackberry.  349.  Fruit  in  the  Com- 
posite Family :  Pappus.  350.  The  Utricle.  351.  The  Caryopsis  or  Grain.  352. 
The  Nut :  Cupule.  353.  The  Samara  or  Key-fruit.  354.  The  Capsnle  or  Pod. 
355.  The  Follicle.  356.  The  Lepume  and  Loment.  357.  The  true  Capsule. 
358,359.  Dehiscence,  its  kinds.  361.  The  Siliqne.  362.  The  Silicle.  363.  Thu 
Pyxis.    364.  Multiple  or  Collective  Fruits.    365.  The  Strobile  or  Cone. 
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LESSON  XXI.    The  Seed p.  134. 

366.  The  Seed;  its  origin.  367.  Its  parts.  360,369.  Its  coats.  370.  The 
Aril  or  Arillus.  371.  Names  applied  to  the  parts  of  the  seed.  372.  The  Ker- 
nel or  Nucleus.  373.  The  Albumen.  374,  375.  The  Embrvo.  376.  Tho 
Radicle.  377.  The  Cotyledons  or  Seed-leaves  :  the  monocotyledonous,  dicoty- 
ledonous, and  polycotyledonous  embryo.  378.  The  Plumule.  379.  The  circle 
of  vegetable  life  completed. 


JiESSON  XXII.    How  Plants  grow p.  138. 

380,  381.  Growth,  what  it  is.  382.  For  the  first  formation  or  beginning  of 
a  plant  dates  farther  back  than  to,  383.  the  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed,  which  is 
already  a  plant  let.  384.  The  formation  and  the  growth  of  the  embryo  itself. 
385.  Action  of  the  pollen  on  the  stigma,  and  the  result.  386.  The  Embryonal 
Vesicle,  or  first  cell  of  the  embryo.  387.  Its  growth  and  development  into  the 
embryo.  388.  Growth  of  the  plantlet  from  the  seed.  389.  The  plant  built  up 
of  a  vast  number  of  cells.  390.  Growth  consists  of  the  increase  in  size  of  cells, 
and  their  multiplication  in  number. 


LESSON  XXIII.    Vegetable  Fabric  :  Cellular  Tissue.  .    .    p.  142. 

391,  392.  Organic  Structure  illustrated  :  Cells  the  units  or  elements  of  plants. 
393.  Cellular  Tissue.  394, 395, 397.  How  the  cells  are  put  together.  396.  Inter- 
cellular spaces,  air-passages.  398  Size  of  cells.  399.  Rapidity  of  their  produc- 
tion. 400.  Their  walls  colorless ;  the  colors  owing  to  their  contents.  401.  The 
walls  sometimes  thickened.  402  Cells  arc  closed  and  whole ;  yet  sap  flows  from 
one  cell  to  another.    403.  Their  varied  shapes. 


LESSON  XXIV.    Vegetable  Fabric  :  Wood p.  145. 

404.  All  plants  at  the  beginning  formed  of  cellular  tissue  only;  and  some 
never  have  anything  else  in  their  composition.  405.  Wood  soon  appears  in 
most  plants.  406.  Its  nature.  408.  Wood-cells  or  Woody  Fibre.  409.  Hard 
wood  and  soft  wood.  410.  Wood-cells  closed  and  whole  ;  yet  they  convey  sap. 
411-  They  communicate  through  thin  places :  Pine- wood,  &c.  412.  Bast-cells 
or  fibres  of  the  bark  413.  Ducts  or  Vessels.  414.  The  principal  kinds.  415 
Milk-vessels,  Oil-receptacles,  &c. 


LESSON  XXV.    Anatomy  of  the  Root,  Stem,  and  Leaves      p.  149. 

416.  The  materials  of  the  vegetable  fabric,  how  put  together.  417-419. 
Structure  and  action  of  the  rootlets.  420.  Root-hairs.  421.  Structure  of  the 
stem.  422.  The  two  sorts  of  stem.  423.  The  Kndogenous.  423.  The  Exo- 
genous :  425.  more  particularly  explained.  426.  Parts  of  the  wood  or  stem 
itself.  427.  Parts  of  the  bark.  428.  Growth  of  the  exogenous  stem  year  aftc* 
year.  429.  Growth  of  the  bark,  and  what  becomes  of  the  older  parts.  431. 
Changes  in  the  wood ;  Sap-wood.     432.  Heart-wood.    433.  This  no  longer  liv- 
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ing.  434.  What  the  living  parts  of  a  tree  are ;  their  annual  renewal.  435. 
Cambium-layer  or  zone  of  growth  in  the  stem ;  connected  with,  436.  new  root- 
lets below,  and  new  shoots,  buds,  and  leaves  above.  437.  Structure  of  a  leaf: 
its  two  parts,  the  woody  and  the  cellular,  or,  438.  the  pulp  ;  this  contains  the  green 
matter,  or  Chlorophyll.  439,  440.  Arrangement  of  the  cells  of  green  pulp  in  the 
leaf,  and  structure  of  ijs  epidermis  or  skin.  441.  Upper  side  only  endures  the 
sunshine.  442.  Evaporation  or  exhalation  of  moisture  from  the  leaves.  443. 
Stomates  or  Breathing-pores,  their  structure  and  use.    444.  Their  numbers. 

LESSON  XXVI.     The  Plant  in  Action,  doing  the  Work 

of  Vegetation p.  157. 

446.  The  office  of  plants'  to  produce  food  for  animals.  447.  Plants  feed 
upon  earth  and  air.  449.  Their  chemical  composition.  450.  Two  sorts  of 
material.  451,  452.  The  earthy  or  inorganic  constituents.  453.  The  organic 
constituents.  454.  These  form  the  Cellulose,  or  substance  of  vegetable  tissue ; 
composition  of  cellulose.    455.  The  plant's  food,  from  which  this  is  made. 

456.  Water,  furnishing  hydrogen  and  oxygen.    458.  Carbonic  acid,  furnishing, 

457.  Carbon.  459.  The  air,  containing  oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  and  also,  460. 
Carbonic  acid;  461.  which  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  462.  and  by  the  roots. 
463.  Water  and  carbonic  acid  the  general  food  of  plants.  464.  Assimilation 
the  proper  work  of  plants.  465  Takes  place  in  green  parts  alone,  under  the 
light  of  the  sun.  466  -  468.  Liberates  oxygen  gas  and  produces  Cellulose  or 
plant-fabric.  469.  Or  else  Starch  ;  its  nature  and  use.  470.  Or  Sugar;  its  na- 
ture, &c.  The  transformations  starch,  sugar,  &c.  undergo.  471.  Oils,  acids,  &c. 
The  formation  of  all  these  products  restores  oxygen  gas  to  the  air.  472.  There- 
fore plants  purify  the  air  for  animals.  473.  While  at  the  same  time  they  pro- 
duce all  the  food  and  fabric  of  animals.  The  latter  take  all  their  food  ready  made 
from  plants.  474.  And  decompose  starch,  sugar,  oil,  &c,  giving  back  their  ma- 
terials to  the  air  again  as  the  food  of  the  plant ;  at  the  same  time  producing  ani- 
mal heat  475.  But  the  fabric  or  flesh  of  animals  (fibrinc,  gelatine,  &e.)  contains 
nitrogen.  476  This  is  derived  from  plants  in  the  form  of  Proteine  Its  nature 
and  how  the  plant  forms  it.  477.  Earthy  matters  in  the  plant  form  the  earthy 
part  of  bones,  &c.  478.  Dependence  of  animals  upon  plants  ;  showing  the  great 
object  for  which  plants  were  created. 

LESSON  XXVII.    Plant-Life p.  166. 

479  Life ;  manifested  by  its  effects ;  viz  its  power  of  transforming  matter : 
480.  And  by  motion.  481,  482.  Plants  execute  movements  as  well  as  animals. 
483.  Circulation  in  cells.  484.  Free  movements  of  the  simplest  plants  in  their 
forming  state.  485.  Absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  sap.  486.  Its  rise  into 
the  leaves.  487.  Explained  by  a  mechanical  law;  Endosmose.  488.  Set  in  ac- 
tion by  evaporation  from  the  leaves.  489.  These  movements  controlled  l>v  the 
plant,  which  directs  growth  and  shapes  the  fabric  by  an  inherent  power.  490  - 
492.  Special  movements  of  a  conspicuous  sort;  such  as  seen  in  the  bending, 
twining,  revolving,  and  coiling  of  stems  and  tendrils  ;  in  the  so-called  sleeping 
and  waking  states  of  plants ;  in  movements  from  irritation,  and  striking  spon- 
taneous motions. 
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493.  Cryptogamous  or  Flowerless  Plants.  494.  What  they  comprise ;  why 
so  called.    495.  To  be  studied  in  other  works. 

LESSON  XXVIII.    Species  and  Kinds p.  173. 

496.  Plants  viewed  as  to  their  relationships.  497.  Two  characteristics  of 
plants  and  animals :  they  form  themselves,  and,  498  They  exist  as  Individu- 
als. The  chain  of  individuals  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of,  499,  500.  Species  :  as- 
semblages of  individuals,  so  like  that  they  are  inferred  to  have  a  common  an- 
cestry. 501.  Varieties  and  Races.  502.  Tendency  of  the  progeny  to  inherit 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  parent ;  how  taken  advantage  of  in  developing  and 
fixing  races.  503.  Diversity  and  gradation  of  species  ;  these  so  connected  as  to 
show  all  to  be  formed  on  one  plan,  all  works  of  one  hand,  or  realizations  of  the 
conceptions  of  one  mind.  504.  Kinds,  what  they  depend  upon.  505.  Genera. 
506.  Orders  or  Families.  507.  Suborders  and  Tribes.  508  Classes.  509.  The 
two  great  Series  or  grades  of  plants.  510.  The  way  the  various  divisions  in 
classification  are  ranked. 

LESSON  XXIX.    Botanical  Names  and  Characters.    .    .    .    p.  178. 

511,  512.  Classification ;  the  two  purposes  it  subserves.  513.  Names  :  plan  of 
nomenclature.  514,  515.  Generic  names,  how  formed.  516.  Specific  names, 
how  formed.  517.  Names  of  Varieties.  518,  519.  Names  of  Orders,  Sub- 
orders, Tribes,  &c.    520,  521.  Characters. 

LESSONS  XXX. -XXXII.    How  to  study  Plants,     pp.  181,  187,  191. 

522  -  567.  Illustrated  by  several  examples,  showing  the  mode  of  analyzing  and 
ascertaining  the  name  of  an  unknown  plant,  and  its  place  in  the  system,  &c. 

LESSON  XXXIII.    Botanical  Systems p  195. 

568-571.  Natural  Svstem.  572,  573.  Artificial  Classification.  574.  Arti- 
ficial  System  of  Linnaeus.  575.  Its  twenty-four  Classes,  enumerated  and  de- 
fined.   576.  Derivation  of  their  names.    577,  578.  Its  Orders. 

LESSON  XXXIV.     How  to  collect    Specimens  and    make 

an  Herbarium p-   199. 

579-582.  Directions  for  collecting  specimens.  583,  584.  For  drying  and 
preserving  specimens.     585,  586   For  forming  an  Herbarium. 

GLOSSARY,  or  Dictionary  op  Botanical  Terms p.  203 


l-IRST  LESSONS 


IN 


BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 


LESSON   1. 

BOTANY    AS    A    BRANCH    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

1.  The  subjects  of  Natural  History  are,  the  earth  itself  and  the 
beings  that  live  upon  it. 

2.  The  Inorganic  World,  or  Mineral  Kingdom.    The  earth  itself,  with 

the  air  that  surrounds  it,  and  all  things  naturally  belonging  to  them 
which  are  destitute  of  life,  make  up  the  mineral  kingdom,  or  in- 
organic world.  These  are  called  inorganic,  or  unorganized,  because 
they  are  not  composed  of  organs,  that  is,  of  parts  which  answer  to 
one  another,  and  make  up  a  whole,  such  as  is  a  horse,  a  bird,  or  a 
plant.  They  were  formed,  but  they  did  not  grow,  nor  proceed  from 
previous  bodies  like  themselves,  nor  have  they  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing other  similar  bodies,  that  is,  of  reproducing  their  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  various  living  things,  or  those  which  have  pos- 
sessed life,  compose 

3.  The  Organic  World,  —  the  world  of  organized  beings.  These 
consist  of  organs ;  of  parts  which  go  to  make  up  an  individual,  a 
being.  And  each  individual  owes  its  existence  to  a  preceding  one 
like  itself,  that  is,  to  a  parent.  It  was  not  merely  formed,  but 
produced.  At  first  small  and  imperfect,  it  grows  and  develops  by 
powers  of  its  own  ;  it  attains  maturity,  becomes  old,  and  finally  dies. 
It  was  formed  of  inorganic  or  mineral  matter,  that  is,  of  earth  and 
air,  indeed ;  but  only  of  this  matter  under  the  influence  of  life : 
and  after  life  departs,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  decomposed  into  earth 
and  air  again. 


2  BOTANY,   WHAT   IT   RELATES   TO.  TlESSON  1. 

4.  The  organic  world  consists  of  two  kinds  of  beings ;  namely, 
1.  Plants  or  Vegetables,  which  make  up  what  is  called  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  and,  2.  Animals,  which  compose  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

5.  The  Differences  between  Plants  and  Animals  seem  at  first  sight  so 

obvious  and  so  great,  that  it  would  appear  mere  natural  to  inquire 
how  they  resemble  rather  than  how  they  differ  from  each  other. 
What  likeness  does  the  cow  bear  to  the  grass  it  feeds  upon  ?  The 
one  moves  freely  from  place  to  place,  in  obedience  to  its  own  will, 
as  its  wants  or  convenience  require :  the  other  is  fixed  to  the  spot 
of  earth  where  it  grew,  manifests  no  will,  and  makes  no  movements 
that  are  apparent  to  ordinary  observation.  The  one  takes  its  food 
into  an  internal  cavity  (the  stomach),  from  which  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  system :  the  other  absorbs  its  food  directly  by  its  surface, 
by  its  roots,  leaves,  &c.  Both  possess  organs ;  but  the  limbs  or 
members  of  the  animal  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  roots,  leaves, 
blossoms,  &c.  of  the  plant.  All  these  distinctions,  however,  gradu- 
ally disappear,  as  we  come  to  the  lower  kinds  of  plants  and  the  lower 
animals.  Many  animals  (such  as  barnacles,  coral-animals,  and 
polyps)  are  fixed  to  some  support  as  completely  as  the  plant  is  to 
the  soil ;  wrhile  many  plants  are  not  fixed,  and  some  move  from 
place  to  place  by  powers  of  their  own.  All  animals  move  some  of 
their  parts  freely ;  yet  in  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  motion 
many  of  them  are  surpassed  by  the  common  Sensitive  Plant,  by 
the  Venus's  Fly-trap,  and  by  some  other  vegetables ;  while  whole 
tribes  of  aquatic  plants  are  so  freely  and  briskly  locomotive,  that 
they  have  until  lately  been  taken  for  animals.  It  is  among  these 
microscopic  tribes  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  most 
nearly  approach  each  other,  —  so  nearly,  that  it  is  still  uncertain 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  them. 

6.  Since  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  animals  and 
plants  occurs  only,  or  mainly,  in  those  forms  which  from  their 
minuteness  are  beyond  ordinary  observation,  we  need  not  further 
concern  ourselves  with  the  question  here.  One,  and  pi-obably  the 
most  absolute,  difference,  however,  ought  to  be  mentioned  at  the 
outset,  because  it  enables  us  to  see  what  plants  are  made  for.  It 
is  this :  — 

7.  Vegetables  are  nourished  by  the  mineral  kingdom,  that  is,  by 
the  ground  and  the  air,  which  supply  all  they  need,  and  which  they 
are  adapted  to  live  upon ;  while  animals  are  entirely  nourished  by 
vegetables.     The  great  use  of  plants  therefore  is,  to  take  portions  of 
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earth  and  air,  upon  which  animals  cannot  subsist  at  all,  and  to  con- 
vert these  into  something  upon  which  animals  can  subsist,  that  is, 
into  food.  All  food  is  produced  by  plants.  How  this  is  done,  it  is 
the  province  of  Vegetable  Physiology  to  explain. 

8.  Botany  is  the  name  of  the  science  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
general. 

9.  Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  way  a  living  being  lives,  and 
grows,  and  performs  its  various  operations.  The  study  of  plants  in 
this  view  is  the  province  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  The  study  of  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  organs  or  parts  of  the  vegetable,  by  which 
its  operations  are  performed,  is  the  province  of  Structural  Botany. 
The  two  together  constitute  Physiological  Botany.  With  this  de- 
partment the  study  of  Botany  should  begin;  both  because  it  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  and  because  it  gives  that  kind  of 
knowledge  of  plants  which  it  is  desirable  every  one  should  possess ; 
that  is,  some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  plants  live,  grow,  and 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  existence.  To  this  subject,  accordingly, 
a  large  portion  of  the  following  Lessons  is  devoted. 

10.  The  study  of  plants  as  to  their  kinds  is  the  province  of  Sys- 
tematic Botany.  An  enumeration  of  the  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  far 
as  known,  classified  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  resemblance 
or  difference,  constitutes  a  general  System  of  plants.  A  similar  ac- 
count of  the  vegetables  of  any  particular  country  or  district  is  called 
a  Flora  of  that  country  or  district. 

1 1 .  Other  departments  of  Botany  come  to  view  when  —  instead 
of  regarding  plants  as  to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  or  as  to  their 
relationship  with  each  other  —  we  consider  them  in  their  relations 
to  other  things.  Their  relation  to  the  earth,  for  instance,  as  respects 
their  distribution  over  its  surface,  gives  rise  to  Geographical  Botany, 
or  Botanical  Geography.  The  study  of  the  vegetation  of  former 
times,  in  their  fossil  remains  entombed  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
gives  rise  to  Fossil  Botany.  The  study  of  plants  in  respect  to  their 
uses  to  man  is  the  province  of  Agricultural  Botany,  Medical  Botanyt 
and  the  like. 
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LESSON  IL 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  PLANT  FROM  THE  SEED. 

12.  The  Coarse  of  Vegetation.  We  see  plants  growing  from  the 
seed  in  spring-time,  and  gradually  developing  their  parts :  at  length 
they  blossom,  bear  fruit,  and  produce  seeds  like  those  from  which 
they  grew.  Shall  we  commence  the  study  of  the  plant  with  the 
full-grown  herb  or  tree,  adorned  with  flowers  or  laden  with  fruit  ? 
Or  shall  we  commence  with  the  seedling  just  rising  from  the 
ground  ?  On  the  whole,  we  may  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  whole 
life  and  structure  of  plants  if  we  begin  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  with 
the  plantlet  springing  from  the  seed,  and  follow  it  throughout  its 
course  of  growth.  This  also  agrees  best  with  the  season  in  which 
the  study  of  Botany  is  generally  commenced,  namely,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  when  the  growth  of  plants  from  the  seed  can  hardly 
fail  to  attract  attention.  Indeed,  it  is  this  springing  forth  of  vegeta- 
tion from  seeds  and  buds,  after  the  rigors  of  our  long  winter, — 
clothing  the  earth's  surface  almost  at  once  with  a  mantle  of  freshest 
verdure,  —  which  gives  to  spring  its  greatest  charm.  Even  the 
dullest  beholder,  the  least  observant  of  Nature  at  other  sea*ons, 
can  then  hardly  fail  to  ask  :  What  are  plants  ?  How  do  they  live 
and  grow  ?  What  do  they  live  upon  ?  What  is  the  object  and  use 
of  vegetation  in  general,  and  of  its  particular  and  wonderfully  various 
forms  ?  These  questions  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  Lessons  to 
answer,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  simple  way. 

13.  A  reflecting  as  well  as  observing  person,  noticing  the  re- 
semblances between  one  plant  and  another,  might  go  on  to  inquire 
whether  plants,  with  all  their  manifold  diversities  of  form  and 
appearance,  are  not  all  constructed  on  one  and  the  same  general 
plan.  It  will  become  apparent,  as  we  proceed,  that  this  is  the 
case ;  —  that  one  common  plan  may  be  discerned,  which  each  par- 
ticular plant,  whether  herb,  shrub,  or  tree,  has  followed  much  more 
closely  than  would  at  first  view  be  suppo>ed.  The  differences,  wide 
as  they  are,  are  merely  incidental.  What  is  true  in  a  general  way 
of  any  ordinary  vegetable,  will  be  found  to  be  true  of  all,  only  with 
great  variation  in  the  details.  In  the  same  language,  though  in 
varied  phrase,  the  hundred  thousand  kinds  of  plants  repeat  the  same 
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story,  —  are  the  living  witnesses  and  illustrations  of  one  and  the 
same  plan  of  Creative  Wisdom  in  the  vegetable  world.  So  that  the 
study  of  any  one  plant,  traced  from  the  seed  it  springs  from  round 
to  the  seeds  it  produces,  would  illustrate  the  whole  subject  of  vege- 
table life  and  growth.  It  masters  little,  therefore,  what  particular 
plant  we  begin  with. 

14.  The  Germinating  Plantlet.  Take  for  example  a  seedling  Maple. 
Sugar  Maples  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  many  places,  starting 
from  the  seed  (i.  e.  germinating)  in  early  spring,  and  Red  Maples 
at  the  beginning  of  summer,  shortly  after  the  fruits  of  the  season 
have  ripened  and  fallen  to  the  ground.  A  pair  of  narrow  green 
leaves  raised  on  a  tiny  stem  make  up  the  whole  plant  at  its  first 
appearance  (Fig.  4).  Soon  a  root  appears  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
stemlet ;  then  a  little  bud  at  its  upper  end,  between  the  pair  of 
leaves,  which  soon  grows  into  a  second  joint  or 
stem  bearing  another  pair  of  leaves,  resembling 
the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  Red  Maple,  which 
the  first  did  not.  Figures  5  and  6  represent 
these  steps  in  the  growth. 

15.  Was  this  plantlet  formed  in  the  seed  at 
the  time  of  germination,  something  as  the  chick 
is  formed  in  the  egg  during  the  process  of  incu- 
bation ?  Or  did  it  exist  before  in  the  seed, 
ready  formed  ?  To  decide  this  question,  we 
have  only  to  inspect  a  sound  seed,  which  in  this 
instance  Requires  no  microscope,  nor  any  other 
instrument  than  a  sharp  knife,  by  which  the 
coats  of  the  seed  (previously  staked  in  water,  if 
dry)  may  be  laid  open.  We  find  within  the 
seed,  in  this  case,  the  little  plantlet  ready  formed, 
and  nothing  else  (Fig.  2) ;  —  namely,  a  pair 
of  leaves  like  those  of  the  earliest  seedling 
(Fig.  4),  only  smaller,  borne  on  a  stemlet  just 
like  that  of  the  seedling,  only  much  shorter, 
and  all  snugly  coiled  up  within  the  protecting 
seed-coat  The  plant  then  exists  beforehand 
in  the   seed,  in  miniature.     It  was   not  formed,  but  only  devel- 

FIG.  1.  A  winged  fruit  of  Red  Maple,  with  the  seed -bearing  portion  cut  open,  to  show  the 
•eed.  9.  This  seed  cut  open  to  show  the  embryo  plantlet  within,  enlarged.  3.  The  embryo 
ttken  out  whole,  and  parity  unfolded.  4.  The  same  after  it  has  begun  to  grow  ;  of  the 
aatural  size. 
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oped,  in  germination  ;  when  it  had  merely  to  unfold  and  grow,  — 

to  elongate  its  rudimentary  stem,  which  takes 
at  the  same  time  an  upright  position,  so  as  to 
bring  the  leaf-bearing  end  into  the  light  and  air, 
where  the  two  leaves  expand ;  while  from  the 
opposite  end,  now  pushed  farther  downwards 
into  the  soil,  the  root  begins  to  grow.  All  this 
is  true  in  the  main  of  all  plants  that  spring  from 
real  seeds,  although  with  great  diversity  In  the 
particulars.  At  least,  there  is  hardly  an  excep- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  the  plantlet  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  seed,  in  some  shape  or  other. 

16.  The  rudimentary  plantlet  contained  in 
the  seed  is  called  an  Embryo.  Its  little  stem 
is  named  the  Radicle,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  root,  when  the  difference  between  the 
root  and  stem  was  not  so  well  known  as  now. 
It  were  better  to  name  it  the  Caulicle  (i.  e. 
little  stem) ;  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  change 
old  names.  The  seed-leaves  it  bears  on  its  sum- 
mit (here  two  in  number)  are  technically  called 
Cotyledons,  The  little  bud  of  undeveloped 
leaves  which  is  to  be  found  between  the  co- 
tyledons before  germination  in  many  cases  (as  in  the  Pea,  IjJean, 
Fig.  17,  &c),  has  been  named  the  Plumule. 

17.  In  the  Maple  (Fig.  4),  as  also  in  the  Morning-Glory  (Fig. 
28),  and  the  like,  this  bud,  or  plumule,  is  not  seen  for  some  days 
after  the  seed-leaves  are  expanded.  But  soon  it  appears,  in  the 
Maple  as  a  pair  of  minute  leaves  (Fig.  5),  erelong  raised  on  a  stalk 
which  carries  them  up  to  some  distance  above  the  cotyledons.  The 
plantlet  (Fig.  6)  now  consists,  above  ground,  of  two  pairs  of  leaves, 
viz. :  1.  the  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  borne  on  the  summit  of  the 
original  stemlet  (the  radicle) ;  and  2.  a  pair  of  ordinary  leaves, 
raised,  on  a  second  joint  of  stem  which  has  grown  from  the  top 
of  the  first.  Later,  a  third  pair  of  leaves  is  formed,  and  raised 
on  a  third  joint  of  stem,  proceeding  from  the  summit  of  the  second 
(Fig.  7),  just  as  that  did  from  the  first ;  and  so  on,  until  the  germi- 
nating plantlet  becomes  a  tree. 


FIG.  5.    Germinating  Red  Maple,  which  has  produced  iti  root  beneath,  and  is  developing 
«  second  pair  of  leaves  above.    6.  Same,  further  advanced. 
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i  the  embryo  in  the  seed. 
It  has  a  stem,  from  tha 


18.  So  the  youngest  seedling,  and  evei 
is  already  an  epitome  of  the  herb  r> 
lower  end  of  which  it  strikes  root :  and  it 
has  leaves.     The  tree  itself  in  its  whole 
vegetation  has  nothing  more   in  kind.  - 
To  become  a  tree,  the  plantlet  has  only  i 
to  repeat  itself  upwardly  by  producing 
more  similar  parts,  —  that  is,  new  por- 
tions of  stem,  with  new  and  larger  leaves, 
in  succession,  —  while  beneath,  it  pushes 
its  root  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soil. 

19.  The  Opposite  Growth  of  Root  and 
Stem  began  at  the  beginning  of  germi- 
nation, and  it  continues  through  the 
whole  life  of  the  plant.  While  yet 
buried  in  the  soil,  and  perhaps  in  total 
darkness,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow, 
the  stem  end  of  the  embryo  points 
towards  the  light, —  curving  or  turning 
quite  round  if  it  happens  to  He  in 
some  other  direction,  —  and  stretches 
upwards  into  the  free  air  and  sunshine  ; 
while  the  root  end  as  uniformly  avoids 
the  light,  bends  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  do  so  if  necessary,  and  ever  seeks  lo  bury  itself  more  and  more 
in  the  earth's  bosom.  How  the  plantlet  makes  these  movements  we 
cannot  explain.  But  the  object  of  this  instinct  is  obvious.  It 
places  the  plant  from  the  first  in  the  proper  position,  with  its  roots 
in  the  moist  soil,  from  which  they  are  to  absorb  nourishment,  and  its 
leaves  in  the  light  and  air,  where  alone  they  can  fulfil  their  office  of 
digesting  what  the  roots  absorb. 

20-  So  the  seedling  plantlet  finds  itself  provided  with  all  the 
organs  of  vegetation  that  even  the  oldest  plant. possesses,  —  namely, 
root,  stem,  an  1  leaves ;  and  has  these  placed  in  the  situation  where 
each  is  to  act, —  'he  root  in  the  soil,  the  foliage  in  the  light  and  air. 
Thus  established,  the  plantlet  has  only  to  set  about  its  proper  work. 

21.  The  different  Mode  of  Growtt  of  Boot  and  Slem  may  also  be  here 
mentioned.  Each  grows,  not  only  in  a  different  direction,  but  in  a 
different  way.    The  stem  grows  by  producing  a  set  of  joints,  each  from 

FIG.  7.    Gcnninxini  Red  Mnpte.  fuHliei  davd.-wd. 
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the  summit  of  its  predecessor ;  and  each  joint  elongates  throughout 
every  part,  until  it  reaches  its  full  length.  The  root  is  not  composed 
of  joints,  and  it  lengthens  only  at  the  end.  The  stem  in  the  embryo 
(viz.  the  radicle)  has  a  certain  length  to  begin  with.  In  the  pump- 
kin-seed, for  instance  (Fig.  9),  it  is  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long :  but  it  grows  in  a  few  days  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches 
(Fig.  10),  or  still  more,  if  the  seed  were  deeper  covered  by  the  soil. 
It  is  by  this  elongation  that  the  seed-leaves  are  raised  out  of  the 
soil,  so  as  to  expand  in  the  light  and  air.  The  length  they  acquire 
varies  with  the  depth  of  the  covering.  When  large  and  strong  seeds 
are  too  deeply  buried,  the  stemlet  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
several  inches  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  the  seed-leaves  to  the  sur- 
face. The  lengthening  of  the  succeeding  joints  of  the  stem  serves  to 
separate  the  leaves,  or  pairs  of  leaves,  from  one  another,  and  to  ex- 
pose them  more  fully  to  the  light 

22.  The  root,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  by  a  new  formation  at 
the  base  of  the  embryo  stem ;  and  it  continues  to  increase  in  length 
solely  by  additions  to  the  extremity,  the  parts  once  formed  scarcely 
elongating  at  all  afterwards.  This  mode  of  growth  is  well  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  roots  are  placed,  leaving  every  part 
undisturbed  in  the  soil  where  it  was  formed,  while  the  ever-advan- 
cing points  readily  insinuate  themselves  into  the  crevices  or  looser 
portions  of  the  soil,  or  pass  around  the  surface  of  solid  obstacles. 
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LESSON    III. 
GROWTH    OF   THE    PLANT    FROM    THE    8EED. Continued. 

23.  So  a  plant  consists  of  two  parts,  growing  in  a  different  manner, 
as  well  as  in  opposite  directions.  One  part,  the  root,  grows  down- 
wards into  the  soil :  it  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  descending  axis. 
The  other  grows  upwards  into  the  light  and  air :  it  may  be  called 
the  ascending  axis.  The  root  grows  on  continuously  from  the  ex- 
tremity, and  so  does  not  consist  of  joints,  nor  does  it  bear  leaves, 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  stem  grows  by  a  succession  of 
joints,  each  bearing  one  or  more  leaves  on  its  summit  Root  on 
the  one  hand,  and  stem  with  its  foliage  on  the  other,  make  up  the 
"whole  plantlet  as  it  springs  from  the  seed ;  and  the  full-grown  herb, 
shrub,  or  tree  has  nothing  more  in  kind,  —  only  more  in  size  and 
number.  Before  we  trace  the  plantlet  into  the  herb  or  tree,  some 
other  cases  of  the  growth  of  the  plantlet  from  the  seed  should  be 
studied,  that  we  may  observe  how  the  same  plan  is  worked  out  under 
a  variety  of  forms,  with  certain  differences  in  the  details.  The  mate- 
rials for  this  study  are  always  at  hand.  We  have  only  to  notice  what 
takes  place  all  around  us  in  spring,  or  to  plant  some  common  seeds 
in  pots,  keep  them  warm  and  moist,  and  watch  their  germination. 

24.  The  Germinating  Plantlet  feeds  on  Nourishment  provided  beforehand. 

The  embryo  so  snugly  ensconced  in  the  seed  of  the  Maple  (Fig.  2, 
3, 4)  has  from  the  first  a  miniature  stem,  and  a  pair  of  leaves  already 
green,  or  which  become  green  as  soon  as  brought  to  the  light.  It 
has  only  to  form  a  root  by  which  to  fix  itself  to  the  ground,  when  it 
becomes  a  perfect  though  diminutive  vegetable,  capable  of  providing 
for  itself.  This  root  can  be  formed  only  out  of  proper  material : 
neither  water  nor  anything  else  which  the  plantlet  is  imbibing  from 
the  earth  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  proper  material  is  nourish- 
ing matter,  or  prepared  food,  more  or  less  of  which  is  always  pro- 
vided by  the  parent  plant,  and  stored  up  in  the  seed,  either  in  the 
embryo  itself,  or  around  it.  In  the  Maple,  this  nourishment  is  stored 
up  in  the  tbickish  cotyledons,  or  seed-leaves.  And  there  is  barely 
enough  of  it  to  make  the  beginning  of  a  root,  and  to  provide  for  the 
lengthening  of  the  stemlet  so  as  to  bring  up  the  unfolding  seed-leaves 
where  they  may  expand  to  the  light  of  day.     But  when  this  is  done, 
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the  tiny  plant  is  already  able  to  shift  for  itself;  —  that  is,  to  live  and 
continue  its  growth  on  what  it  now  takes  from  the  soil  and  from  the 
itir.  and  elaborates  into  nourishment  in  its  two  green  leaves,  under 
(he  influence  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 

25.  In  most  ordinary  plants,  a  larger  portion  of  nourishment  is 
provided  beforehand  in  the  seed ;  and  the  plantlet  consequently  is 
not  so  early  or  so  entirely  left  to  its  own  resources.  Let  us  examine 
a  number  of  cases,  selected  from  very  common  plants.  Sometimes, 
as  has  just  been  stated,  we  find  this 

26.  Dtpotit  Of  Food  ID  the  Embryo  itself.     And  we  may  observe  it 
in  every  gradation  as  to  quantity,  from  the  Maple  of  our  first  illus- 
tration, where  there  is  very  little,  up  to 

/%  the  Pea  and  the  Horsechestnut,  where 
,■  there  is  as  much  as  there  possibly  can 
If  we  strip  off  the  coats  from  the 
large  and  flat  seed  of  a  Squash  or 
Pumpkin,  we  find  nothing  but  the  em- 
bryo within  (Fig.  9)  ;  and  almost  the 
whole  bulk  of  this  consists  of  the  two 
seed-leaves.  That  these  contain  a  good 
supply  of  nourishing  matter,  is  evident 
from  their  sweet  taste  and  from  their 
thickness,  although  there  is  not  enough 
to  obscure  their  leaf-like  appearance. 
It  is  by  fefding  on  this  supply  of  nour- 
ishment that  the  germinating  Squash  or 
Pumpkin  (Fig.  10)  grows  so  rapidly 
and  so  vigorously  from  the  seed,  — 
lengthening  its  stem  let  to  more  than 
twenty  limes  the  length  it  had  in  the 
seed,  and  thickening  it  in  proportion, — 
sending  out  at  once  a  number  of  roots 
from  its  lower  end,  and  soon  developing 
the  plumule  (16)  from  its  upper  end  into  a  third  leaf:  meanwhile 
the  two  cotyledons,  relieved  from  the  nourishment  with  which  their 
tissue  was  gorged,  have  expanded  into  useful  green  leaves. 

27.  For  a  stronger  instance,  take  next  the  seed  of  a  Plum  or 
Peach,  or  an  Almond,  or  an  Apple-seed  (Fig.  11,  12),  which  shows 
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the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale.     The  embryo,  which  here  also 

makes  up  the  whole  bulk  of  the  kernel  of  the 
seed,  differs  from  that  of  the  Pumpkin  only 
in  having  the  seed-leaves  more  thickened,  by 
the  much  larger  quantity  of  nourishment  stored 
up  in  their  tissue,  —  so  large  and  so  pure  in- 
deed,  that  the  almond  becomes  an  article  of 
food.  Fed  by  this  abundant  supply,  the  second, 
and  even  the  third  joints  of  the  stem,  with 
their  leaves,  shoot  forth  as  soon  as  the  stemlet  comes  to  the  surface  oi 
the  soil.  The  Beech-nut  (Fig.  13),  with 
its  sweet  and  eatable  kernel,  consisting 
mainly  of  a  pair  of  seed-leaves  folded 
together,  and  gorged  with  nourishing 
matter,  offers  another  instance  of  the 
same  sort :  this  ample  store  to  feed 
upon  enables  the  germinating  plantlet 
to  grow  with  remarkable  vigor,  and  to 
develop  a  second  joint  of  stem,  with  its 
pair  of  leaves  (Fig.  14),  before  the  first 
pair  has  expanded  or  the  root  has  ob- 
tained much  foothold  in  the  soil. 

28.  A  Bean  affords  a  similar  and 
more  familiar  illustration.  Here  the  co- 
tyledons in  the  seed  (Fig.  16)  are  so 
thick,  that,  although  they  are  raised  out 
of  ground  in  the  ordinary  way  in  ger- 
mination (Fig.  17),  and  turn  greenish, 
yet  they  never  succeed  in  becoming  leaf- 
like, —  never  display  their  real  nature  of 
leaves,  as  they  do  so  plainly  in  the  Ma- 
ple (Fig.  5),  the  Pumpkin  (Fig.  10),  the 
Morning-Glory  (Fig.  8,  26-28),  &c. 
Turned  to  great  account  as  magazines 
of  food  for  the  germinating  plantlet,  they 
fulfil  this  special   office  admirably,  but 

FIG.  11.  An  Apple-seed  cut  through  lengthwise,  showing  the  embryo  with  its  thickened 
cotyledons     12.  The  embryo  of  the  Apple,  taken  out  whole,  its  cotyledons  partly  separated 

FIG.  13.  A  Beech-nut,  cut  across.  14.  Beginning  germination  of  the  Beech,  showing  the 
plumule  growing  before  the  cotyledons  have  opened  or  the  root  has  scarcely  formed.  15.  The 
same,  a  little  later,  with  the  second  joint  lengthened. 
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they  were  so  gorged  i 


id,  as  it  were,  misshapen,  (hat  they  became 
quite  unfitted  to  perform  the  office  of 
foliage.  This  office  is  accordingly  first 
performed  by  the  succeeding  pair  of 
leaves,  those  of  the  plumule  (Fig.  17, 
18),  which  is  put  into  rapid  growth  by 
the  abundant  nourishment  contained  in 
the  large  and  thick  seed-leaves.  The 
latter,  having  fulfilled  this  office,  soon 
wither  and  fall  away. 

29.  This  is  carried  a  step  farther  in 
the  Pea  (Fig.  19,  20),  a  near  relative 
of  the  Bean, 


and  in  the 
Oak  (Fig. 
21,  22),  a 
near  relative 
of  the  Beech. 
The  differ- 
ence in  these 
and  many 
other  similar 
w  cases  is  this. 

The  cotyledons,  which  make  up  nearly 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  seed  are  exces- 
sively thickened,  so  as  to  become  nearly 
hemispherical  in  shape.  They  have  lost 
all  likeness  to  leaves,  and  all  power  of 
ever  fulfilling  the  office  of  leaves.  Ac- 
cordingly in  germination  they  remain 
unchanged  within  the  husk  or  coats  of 
the  seed,  never  growing  themselves,  but 
supplying  abundant  nourishment  to  the 
plumule  (the  bud  for  the  forming  stem) 
between  them.  This  pushes  forth  from 
the  seed,  shoots  upward,  and  gives  rise 


■tern  it  had  above,  bom  down  upon  iIib  edge  ofilierhict  cotyledon 

germination  ;  the  plumule  growing  from  between  The  two  Beed-Leav 

mora  advueed,  the  two  lent™  of  the  plumule  innUded,  and  raised 

FIQ.  19.    A  Pea:  the  embryo,  with  tin  aeed-eoiu  ulna  off.    30 
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to  the  first  leaves  that  appear.  In  most  cases  of  the  sort,  the  radicle, 
or  short  original  stemlet  of  the  embryo  be-, 
low  the  cotyledons  (which  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  Pea,  Fig.  19),  lengthens  very  little, 
or  not  at  all ;  and  so  the  cotyledons  remain 
under  ground,  if  the  seed  was  covered  by 
the  soil,  as  every  one  knows  to  be  the  case 
with  Peas.  In  these  (Fig.  20),  as  also  in 
the  Oak  (Fig.  22),  the  leaves  of  the  first 
one  or  two  joints  are  imperfect,  and  mere 
small  scales;  but  genuine  leaves  immedi- 
ately follow.  The  Horsechestnut  and  Buck- 
eye (Fig.  23,  24)  furnish  another  instance 
of  the  same  sort.  These  trees  are  nearly 
related  to  the  $f  aple  ;  but  while  the  seed- 
leaves  of  the  Maple  show  themselves  to 
be  leaves,  even  in  the  seed  (as  we  have 
already  seen),  and  when  they  germinate 
fulfil  the  office  of  ordinary  leaves,  those 
of  the  Buckeye  and  of  the  Horsechestnut 
(Fig.  23),  would  never  be  suspected  to  be 
the  same  organs.  Yet  they  are  so,  only 
in  another  shape,  —  exceedingly  thickened 
by  the  accumulation  of  a  great  quantity 
of  starch  and  other  nourishing  matter  in 
their  substance ;  and  besides,  their  contigu- 
ous faces  stick  together  more  or  less  firmly, 
so  that  they  never  open.  But  the  stalks 
of  these  seed-leaves  grow,  and,  as  they 
lengthen,  push  the  radicle  and  the  plumule 
out  of  the  seed,  when  the  former  develops  downwardly  the  roct,  the 
latter  upwardly  the  leafy  stem  and  all  it  bears  (Fig.  24). 

30.  DepOftit  of  Food  OOtside  of  the  Embryo.  Very  often  the  nourish- 
ment provided  for  the  seedling  plantlet  is  laid  up,  not  in  the  embryo 
itself,  but  around  it.  A  good  instance  to  begin  with  is  furnished  by 
the  common  Morning-Glory,  or  Convolvulus.  The  embryo,  taken 
out  of  the  seed  and  straightened,  is  shown  in  Fig.  26.  it  consists 
of  a  short  stemlet  and  of  a  pair  of  very  thin  and  delicate  green 
leaves,  having  no  stock  of  nourishment  in  them  for  sustaining  the 

FIG.  91.    An  aeon  divided  lengthwise.    39.  The  germinating  Oak. 
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earliest  growth.     On  cuttjng  open  the  seed,  however,  we  find  this 

embryo  (considerably  crumpled  or  folded  together,  so  as  to  occupy 
leas  space,  Fig.  25)  to  be  surround- 
ed by  a  mass  of  rich,  mucilaginoui 
matter  (becoming  rather  hard  and 
solid  when  dry),  which  forms  the 
principal  bulk  of  the  seed.  Upon 
this  stock  the  embryo  feeds  in  ger- 
mination ;  the  seed-leaves  absorbing 
it  into  their  tissue  as  it  is  rendered 
soluble  (through  certain  chemical 
changes)  and  dissolved  by  the  wa- 
ter which  the  germinating  seed  im- 
bibes from  the  moist  soil.  Having 
by  this  aid  »  .  *• 

lengthened 
its  radicle 
into  a  stem 
of  consider- 
able length, 

and  formed  the  beginning  of  a  root  at  its 

loner  end,  already   imbedded    in  the  soil 

(Pig.  27),  the   cotyledons  now  disengage 

themselves    from   the   seed-coats,  and  ex- 
pand in  the  light  as  the  first  pair  of  leaves 

(Fig.  28).     These   immediately   begin    to 

elaborate,  under  the  sun's  influence,  what 

the  root  imbibes  from  the  soil,  and  the  new 

nourishment  sq  produced  is  used,  partly  to 

increase  the  size  of  the  little  stem,  root, 

and  leaves  already  existing,  and  partly  to 

produce  a  second  joint  of  stem  with  its 

leaf  (Fig.  29),  then  a  third  with  its  leaf 

(Fig.  8)  ;  and  so  on. 
31.  This  maternal 

the  embryo  (hut  not 


of  food,  deposited  in  the  seed  along  with 
5  substance),  the  old  botanists  likened  to 


FIG.  93.     Burkeye:  HHd  divided.    3i.   A  Himilar  BBej  In  (smlnill 

FIG.  25.    Seed  and  embryo  uf  Muni mg-G Lory,  nil  iciom.    96.  En 

tubed  and  Hraighlened.    97.  Germinating  Morniug-Glory.    98.  The  u 


•  further  advanced ,- 
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the  albumen,  or  white  of  the  egg,  which  encloses  the  yolk,  and 
therefore  gave  it  the  same  name, —  the  albumen  of  the  seed,  —  a 
name  which  it  still  retains.  Food  of  this  sort  for  the  plant  is  also 
food  for  animals,  or  for  man  ;  and  it  is 
this  albumen,  the  floury  part  of  the  seed, 
which  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  such 
important  grains  as  those  of  Indian  Corn 
(Fig.  38-40),  Wheat,  Rice,  Buck- 
wheat, and  of  the  seed  of  Four-o'clock, 
(Fig.  36,  37),  and  the  like.  In  all 
these  last-named  cases,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  embryo  is  not  enclosed 
in  the  albumen,  but  placed  on  one  side 
of  it,  yet  in  close  contact  with  it,  so 
that  the  embryo  may  absorb  readily 
from  it  the  nourishment  it  requires 
when  it  begins  to  grow.  Sometimes 
the  embryo  is  coiled  around  the  outside,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  as 
in  the  Purslane  and  the  Four-o'clock  (Fig.  36,  37) ;  sometimes  it  is 
coiled  within  the  albumen,  as  in  the  Potato  (Fig.  34,  35)  ;  some- 
times it  is  straight  in  the  centre  of  the  albumen,  occupying  nearly  its 
»  *  **  at  whole  length,  as  in 

the  Barberry  (Fig. 
32,  33),  or  much 
smaller  and  near  one 
end,  as  in  the  Iris 
(Fig.  43)  ;  or  some- 
times so  minute,  in 
the  midst  of  the  al- 
bumen, that  it  needs 
a  magnifying-glas8  to 
find  it,  as  in  the  But- 


n 


35 


87 


FIG.  39.  Germination  of  the  Morning  Glory  more  advanced :  the  tipper  part  only ,  showing 
the  leafy  cotyledons,  the  second  joint  of  stein  with  its  leaf,  and  the  third  wiUi  its  leaf  just 
developing. 

FIG.  90.  Section  of  a  seed  of  a  Peony,  showing  a  very  small  embryo  in  the  albumen, 
near  one  end.    31.  This  embryo  detached,  and  more  magnified. 

FIG.  33.  Section  of  a  seed  of  Barberry,  showing  the  straight  embryo  in  the  middle  of 
the  albumen.    33.  Its  embryo  detached. 

FIG.  34.  Section  ck  a  Potato-seed,  showing  the  embryo  coiled  in  the  albumen.  35.  Its 
embryo  detached. 

FIG.  36.  Section  of  the  seed  of  Four-o'clock,  snowing  the  embryo  coiled  round  CAt 
outside  of  the  albumen.    37   Its  embryo  detached 
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tercup  or  the  Columbine,  and  in  the  Peony  (Fig.  30,  31),  where, 
however,  it  is  large  enough  to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 
Nothing  ia  more  curious  than  the  various  shapes  mid  positions  of 
the  embryo  in  the  seed,  nor  more  interesting  than  to  watch  its  de- 
velopment in  germination.  One  point  is  still  to  be  noticed,  since 
the  botanist  considers  it  of  much  importance,  namely: — 

32.  The  Kinds  of  Embryo  tis  lo  the  Number  of  Cotylcdsni,  In  all  the 
figures,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  embryo,  however  various  in  shape, 
is  construct  ed  on  one  and  the  same  plan ; — it  consists  of  a  radicle  or 
stemlet,  with  a  pair  of  cotyledons  on  its  summit.  Botanists  there- 
fore call  it  dicotyledonous,  —  an  inconveniently  long  word  to  express 
the  fact  that  the  embryo  has  two  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves.  In 
many  cases  (as  in  the  Buttercup),  the  cotyledons  are  indeed  so 
minute,  that  they  are  discerned  only  by  the  nick  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  little  embryo ;  yet  in  germination  they  grow  into  a  pair  of 
seed-leaves,  just  as  in  other  cases  where  they  are  plain  to  be  seen, 
as  leaves,  in  the  seed.  But  in  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  40),  in  Wheat, 
the  Onion,  the  Iris  (Fig.  43),  &c,  it  is  well  known  that  only  one 
(fSsjSagi.  leaf  appears  at  first  from  the 

y^' .  M:£ ■!' ■' yV- j£i      sprouting  seed:  in  these  the 

l  ,/j      s\f\    emDrvo  naa  on'y one  cotyle- 

\':: :;:,',         '';-'■  ■■■/      V;ifj;:-i    7      |  4    ■    don,  and  it  is  therefore  termed 

\!iii'-ui/  *?jjtjy         *  VHa~    by  the  botanists  monoco(yfe(i)- 

m  ■  w       nous; — an   extremely   long 

word,  like  the  other,  of  Greek  derivation,  which  means  one-cotyk- 
doned.  The  rudiments  of  one  or  more  other  leaves  are,  indeed, 
commonly  present  in  this  sort  of  embryo,  as  is  plain  to  see  in  Indian 
Corn  (Fig.  38  -  40),  but  they  form  a  bud  situated  above  or  within 
the  cotyledon,  and  enclosed  by  it  more  or  less  completely ;  so  that 
they  evidently  belong  to  the  plumule  (16)  ;  and  these  leaves  appear 
in  the  seedling  plantlet,  each  from  within  its  predecessor,  and  there- 
fore originating  higher  up  on  the  forming  stem  (Fig.  42,  44).  This 
will  readily  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  figures,  with  their 
explanation,  which  the  student  may  without  difficulty  verify  for  him- 

FIG.  36.  A  (rain  i*  Indian  Con,  nalwiw,  cm  away  i  little,  k  at  to  ihnw  Uin  embryo, 
lying  on  the  albumen,  which  mik«  IJ11  principal  bulk  of  the  need. 

FIG.  39.  Another  irain  of  Corn,  cut  through  the  middle  in  the  opposite  direction,  dlTfd- 
Ing  the  embryo  Ihrouah  iu  tblck  cotyledon  »uii  in  plumule,  the  tatter  coneiilinf  of  two 

FIG.  40.  TUB  embryo  of  Com,  taken  out  whole :  the  thick  roe*,  ii  the  cotyledon  j  the 
■arrow  body  partly  enekaed  hy  it  it  the  plumule  ;  the  little  projection  at  iu  bate  ia  lb*  vary 
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self,  and  should  do  so,  by  examining  grains  of  Indian  Corn,  soaked 
in  water,  before  and  also  during  germination.  In  the  Onion,  Lily, 
and  the  Iris  (Fig.  43),  the  monocotyledon ou a  embryo  is  simpler, 
consisting  apparently  of  a  simple  oblong  or  cylindrical 
body,  in  which  no  distinction  of  parts  is  visible ;  the  lower 
end  is  radicle,  and  from  it  grows  the  root ;  the  rest  is  a 
cotyledon,  which  has  wrapped  up  in  it  a  minute  plumule, 
or  bud,  that  shows  itself  when  the  seeds  sprout  in  germi- 
nation. The  first  leaf  which  appears  above  ground  in  all 
these  cases  is  not  the  cotyledon.  In  all  seeds  with  one  coty- 
ledon to  the  embryo,  this  remains  in  the  seed,  or  at  least 
its  upper  part,  while  its  lengthening  base  comes  out,  so  as 
to  extricate  the  plumule,  which  shoots  upward,  and  de-  i 
Telops  the  first  leaves  of  the  plantlet.  These  appear  one 
above  or  within  the  other  in  succeB- 
is  shown  in  Fig.  42  and 
Fig.  44, — the  first  commonly  in  the 
form  of  a  little  scale  or  imperfect 
leaf;  the  second  or  third  and  the  " 

following  ones  as  the  real,  ordinary  leaves  of 
the  plant.     Meanwhile,  from  the  root  end  of 
the  embryo,  a  root  (Fig.  41,  44),  or  soon  a 
whole   cluster  of  roots   (Fig.  42),  makes  its 
appearance. 
33.  In  Pines,  and  the  like,  the  embryo  con- 
i  radicle   or   stemlet,  bearing  on  its 
summit  three  or  four,  or  often  from  five  to 
ten  slender  cotyledons,  arranged  in  a 
circle    (Fig-  45),   and    expanding    at 
once  into  a  circle   of  as  many  green 
leaves  in  germination  (Fig.  46).    Such 
embryos  are  said  to  be  polycotyiedonmw. 
it  is,  as  the    word   denotes,  many- 
cotyledoned. 

34.  Plan  Of  VegEtfitiuD.  The  student 
who  has  understanding^  followed  the 
growth  of  the  embryo  in  the  seed  into  the  seedling  plantlet,  —  com- 
posed of  a  root,  and  a  stem  of  two  or  three  joints,  each  bearing  a 
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leaf,  or  a  pair  (rarely  a  circle)  of  leaves,  —  will  have  gained  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  plan  of  vegetation  in  general,  and  have  laid  a  good 
foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  structure  and  physiology 
u  of  plants.     For  the  plant  goes  on  to  grow  in  the  same 

way  throughout,  by  mere  repetitions  of  what  the  early 
germinating  plan  tie  t  displays  to  view, — of  what  was 
contained,  in  miniature  or  in  rudiment,  in  the  seed  itself. 
So  for  as  vegetation  is  concerned  (leaving  out  of  view 
for  the  present  the  flower  and  fruit),  the  full-grown  leafy 
herb  or  tree,  of  whatever  size,  has  nothing,  and  does 
nothing,  which  the  seedling  plantlet  does  not  have  and 
do.  The  whole  mass  of  stem  or  trunk  and  foliage  of 
the  complete  plant,  even  of  the  largest  forest-tree,  is 
composed  of  a  succession  or  multiplication  of  similar 
parte, — one  arising  from  the  summit  of  another, — 
each,  so  to  say,  the  offspring  of  the  preceding  and 
the  parent  of  the  next. 

85.  In  the  same  way  that  the  earliest  portions  of 
the  seedling  stem,  with  the  leaves 
they  bear,  are  successively  produced, 
so,  joint  by  joint  in  direct  succes-  ' 
sion,  a  single,  simple,  leafy  stem  is 
developed  and  carried  up.  Of  such  a 
simple  leafy  stem  many  a  plant  consists 
(before  flowering,  at  least),  —  many 
herbs,  such  as  Sugar-Cane.,  Indian 
Com,  the  Lily,  the  tall  Banana,  the 
Yucca,  &c. ;  and  among  trees  the 
Palms  and  the  Cycas  (wrongly  called 
Sago-  Palm)  exhibit  the  same  simplicity,  their 
stems,  of  whatever  age,  being  unbrancbed  columns 
(Fig.  47).  (Growth  in  diameter  is  of  course  to  be  considered, 
as  well  as  growth  in  length.  That,  and  the  question  how  growth 
of  any  kind  takes  place,  jta  will  consider  hereafter.)  But  more 
commonly,  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  produced  a  main  stem  of  a  cer- 
tain length,  and  displayed  a  certain  amount  of  foliage,  it  begins  to 

FIG.  43.  Section  of  ■  iMd  of  lhe  Iris,  or  F1ow*r-d*-Luu,  (bowing  its  small  emniyo  In 
the  ilbumen,  uom  the  bottom. 

FIG.  44.    GBm>in.tingpl»ntlMoflheIri«. 

FIG.  41.  Section  of  •  seed  nt  ■  Pine,  with  rU  embryo  of  Mvanl  cotyledon*.  46.  Etrli 
lesdling  Pine,  with  its  itemlel,  displaying  iu  lix  wed-lemiei. 
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produce  additional  stems,  that  is,  branches.     The   branching  plant 
we  will  consider  in  the  next  Lesson. 

36.  The  subjoined  figures  (Fig.  47)  give  a  view  of  some  forms 
of  simph-ttemmed  vegetation.  The  figure  in  the  foreground  on 
the  left  represents  a  Cycas  (wrongly  called  in  the  conservatories 
Sago  Palm).  Behind  it  is  a  Yucca  (called  Spanish  Bayonet  at  the 
South)  and  two  Cocoanut  Palm-trees.  On  the  right  is  some  Indian ■ 
Corn,  and  behind  it  a  Banana. 
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LESSON  IV. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  PLANTS  FROM  BUDS  AND  BRANCHES. 

37.  We  have  seen  how  the  plant  grows  so  as  to  produce  a  root, 
and  a  simple  stem  with  its  foliage.  Both  the  root  and  stem,  how- 
ever, generally  branch. 

38.  The  branches  of  the  root  arise  without  any  particular  order. 
There  is  no  telling  beforehand  from  what  part  of  a  main  root  they 
will  spring.  But  the  branches  of  the  stem,  except  in  some  extra- 
ordinary cases,  regularly  arise  from  a  particular  place.  Branches 
or  shoots  in  their  undeveloped  state  are 

39.  Bads.  These  regularly  appear  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  — 
that  is,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  with  the  stem  on  the  upper 
side ;  and  as  leaves  are  symmetrically  arranged  on  the  stem,  the 
buds,  and  the  branches  into  which  the  buds  grow,  necessarily  par- 
take of  this  symmetry. 

40.  We  do  not  confine  the  name  of  bud  to  the  scaly  winter-buds 
which  are  so  conspicuous  on  most  of  our  shrubs  and  trees  in  winter 
and  spring.  It  belongs  as  well  to  the  forming  branch  of  any  herb,  at 
its  first  appearance  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf.  In  growing,  buds  lengthen 
into  branches,  just  as  the  original  stem  did  from  the  plumule  of  the 
embryo  (16)  when  the  seed  germinated.  Only,  while  the  original 
stem  is  implanted  in  the  ground  by  its  root,  the  branch  is  implanted 
on  the  stem.  Branches,  therefore,  are  repetitions  of  the  main  stem. 
They  consist  of  the  same  parts,  —  namely,  joints  of  stem  and  leaves, 
—  growing  in  the  same  way  And  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves 
{mother  crop  of  buds  is  naturally  produced,  giving  rise  to  another 
generation  of  branches,  which  may  in  turn  produce  still  another 
generation  ;  and  so  on,  —  until  the  tiny  and  simple  seedling  develops 
into  a  tall  and  spreading  herb  or  shrub ;  or  into  a  massive  tree, 
with  its  hundreds  of  annually  increasing  branches,  and  its  thousands, 
perhaps  millions,  of  leaves. 

41.  The  herb  and  the  tree  grow  in  the  same  way.  The  difference 
is  only  in  size  and  duration. 

An  Herb  dies  altogether,  or  dies  down  to  the  ground,  after  it  has 
ripened  its  fruit,  or  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
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An  annual  herb  flowers  in  the  first  year,  and  dies,  root  and  all, 
after  ripening  its  seed :  Mustard,  Peppergrass,  Buckwheat,  &c,  are 
examples. 

A  biennial  herb — such  as  the  Turnip,  Carrot,  Beet,  and  Cabbage 
—  grows  the  first  season  without  blossoming,  survives  the  winter, 
flowers  after  that,  and  dies,  root  and  all,  when  it  has  ripened  its  seed. 

A  perennial  herb  lives  and  blossoms  year  after  year,  but  dies 
down  to  the  ground,  or  near  it,  annually,  —  not,  however,  quite  down 
to  the  root :  for  a  portion  of  the  stem,  with  its  buds,  still  survives ; 
and  from  these  buds  the  shoots  of  the  following  year  arise. 

A  Shrub  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  woody  stems  which  continue 
alive  and  grow  year  after  year. 

A  Tree  differs  from  a  shrub  only  in  its  greater  size. 

42.  The  Terminal  Bad.  There  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  which 
do  not  branch,  as  we  have  already  seen  (35)  ;  but  whose  stems, 
even  when  they  livft  for  many  years,  rise  as  a  simple  shaft 
(Fig.  47).  -  These  plants  grow  by  the  continued  evolution  of  a  bud 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  which  is  therefore  called 
the  terminal  bud.  This  bud  is  very  conspicuous  in 
many  branching  plants  also;  as  on  all  the  stems  or 
shoots  of  Maples  (Fig.  53),  Horsechestnuts  (Fig.  48), 
or  Hickories  (Fig.  49),  of  a  year  old.  When  they 
grow,  they  merely  prolong  the  shoot  or  stem  on  which 
they  rest.  On  these  same  shoots,  however,  other  buds 
are  to  be  seen,  regularly  arranged  down  their  sides. 
We  find  them  situated  just  over  broad,  flattened  places, 
which  are  the  scars  left  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf-stalk  the 
autumn  previous.  Before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  they 
would  have  been  seen  to  occupy  their  axils  (39)  :  so 
they  are  named 

43.  Axillary  Buds.  They  were  formed  in  these  trees 
early  in  the  summer.  Occasionally  they  grow  at  the 
time  into  branches :  at  least,  some  of  them  are  pretty 
sure  to  do  so,  in  case  the  growing  terminal  bud  at  the 
end  of  the  shoot  is  injured  or  destroyed.  Otherwise 
they  lie  dormant  until  the  spring.  In  many  trees  48 
or  shrubs  (such  for  example  as  the  Sumach  and  Honey-Locust) 
these  axillary  buds  do  not  show  themselves  until  spring;   but  if 


<&£» 


FIG.  48.    Shoot  of  Horsechestnut,  of  one  year's  growth,  taken  in  autumn  after  the  leaves 
lave  fallen. 
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searched  for,  they  may  be  detected,  though  of  small  size,  hidden 
under  the  bark.  Sometimes,  although  early  formed,  they  are  con- 
cealed  all  summer  long  under  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
stalk, hollowed  out  into  a  sort  of  inverted  cup,  like  a 
candle-extinguisher,  to  cover  them ;  as  in  the  Locust, 
the  Yellow-wood,  or  more  strikingly  in  the  Button- 
wood  or  Plane-tree  (Fig.  50). 

44.  Such  large  and  conspicuous  buds  as  those  of 
the  Horsechestnut,  Hickory,  and  the  like,  are  scab/ ; 
the  scales  being  a  kind  of  imperfect  leaves.  The 
use  of  the  bud-scales  is  obvious ;  namely,  to  protect 
the  tender  young  parts  beneath.  To  do  this  more 
effectually,  they  arc  often  coated  on  the  outside  with 
a  varnish  which  is  impervious  to  wet,  while  within 
they,  or  the  parts  they  enclose,  are  thickly  clothed 
with  down  or  wool ;  not  really  to  keep  out  the  cold 
of  winter,  which  will  of  course  penetrate  the  hud  in 
time,  but  to  shield  the  interior  against  sudden  changes 
from  warm  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  warm,  which  are 
equally  injurious.  Scaly  buds  commonly  belong,  as  would  be  expect- 
ed, to  trees  and  shrubs  of  northern  climates ;  while  naked  buds  are 
usual  in  tropical  regions,  as  well  as  in  herbs  everywhere  which 
branch  during  the  summer's  growth  and  do  not  endure  the  winter. 


45.  But  naked  bads,  or  nearly  naked,  also  occur  in  several  of  out 
>wn  trees  and  shrubs ;  sometimes  pretty  large  ones,  as  those  of  Hob 
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blebush  (while  those  of  the  nearly-related  Snowball  or  High  Bush- 
Cranberry  are  scaly)  ;  but  more  commonly,  when  naked  buds  occur 
in  trees  and  shrubs  of  our  climate,  they  are  small,  and  sunk  in  the 
bark,  as  in  the  Sumac ;  or  even  partly  buried  in  the  wood  until  they 
begin  to  grow,  as  in  the  Honey-Locust. 

46.  Vigor  of  Vegetation  from  Bods.  Large  and  strong  buds,  like  those 
of  the  Horsechestnut,  Hickory,  and  the  like,  on  inspection  will  be 
found  to  contain  several  leaves,  or  pairs  of  leaves,  ready  formed, 
folded  and  packed  away  in  small  compass,  just  as  the  seed-leaves 
are  packed  away  in  the  seed :  they  even  contain  all  the  blossoms  of 
the  ensuing  season,  plainly  visible  as  small  buds.  And  the  stems 
upon  which  these  buds  rest  are  filled  with  abundant  nourishment, 
which  was  deposited  the  summer  before  in  the  wood  or  in  the  bark. 
Under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  on  it,  covered  with  the  fallen  leaves 
of  autumn,  we  may  find  similar  strong  buds  of  our  perennial  herbs, 
in  great  variety ;  while  beneath  are  thick  roots,  rootstocks,  or  tubers, 
charged  with  a  great  store  of  nourishment  for  their  use.  As  we 
regard  these,  we  shall  readily  perceive  how  it  is  that  vegetation 
shoots  forth  so  vigorously  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  clothes  the 
bare  and  lately  frozen  surface  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  naked 
boughs  of  trees,  almost  at  once  with  a  covering  of  the  freshest 
green,  and  often  with  brilliant  blossoms.  Everything  was  prepared, 
and  even  formed,  beforehand :  the  short  joints  of  stem  in  the  bud 
have  only  to  lengthen,  and  to  separate  the  leaves  from  each  other 
so  that  they  may  unfold  and  grow.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  season  comes  directly  from  the  seed,  and  none  of  the 
earliest  vernal  vegetation.  This  is  all  from  buds  which  have  lived 
through  the  winter. 

47.  This  growth  from  buds,  in  manifold  variety,  is  as  interesting 
a  subject  of  study  as  the  growth  of  the  plantlet  from  the  seed,  and 
is  still  easier  to  observe.  We  have  only  room  here  to  sketch  the 
general  plan ;  earnestly  recommending  the  student  to  examine  at- 
tentively their  mode  of  growth  in  all  the  common  trees  and  shrubs, 
when  they  shoot  forth  in  spring.  The  growth  of  the  terminal  bud 
prolongs  the  stem  or  branch:  the  growth  of  axillary  buds  pro- 
duces branches. 

48.  The  Arrangement  of  Branches  is  accordingly  the  same  as  of 

axillary  buds ;  and  the  arrangement  of  these  buds  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  leaves.  •  Now  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  principal  ways : 
they  are  either  apposite  or  alternate.     Leaves  'are  opposite  when 
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there  are  two  borne  on  the  same  joint  of  stem,  as  in  the  Horse- 
chestnut,  Maple  (Fig.  7),  Honeysuckle  (Fig.  132),  Lilac,  &c;  the 
two  leaves  in  such  cases  being  always  opposite  each  other,  that  is, 
on  exactly  opposite  sides  of  the  stem.  Here  of  course  the  buds 
in  their  axils  are  opposite,  as  we  observe  in  Fig.  48,  where  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  but  their  place  is  shown  by  the  scars.  And  the 
branches  into  which  the  buds  grow  are  likewise  opposite  each  other 
tin  pairs. 

49.  Leaves  are  alternate  when  there  is  only  one  from  each  joint  of 
stem,  as  in  the  Oak  (Fig.  22),  Lime-tree,  Poplar,  Buttonwood  (Fig. 
50),  Morning-Glory  (Fig.  8), — not  counting  the  seed-leaves,  which  of 
course  are  opposite,  there  being  a  pair  of  them ;  also  in  Indian  Corn 
(Fig.  42),  and  Iris  (Fig.  44).  Consequently  the  axillary  buds  are 
also  alternate,  as  in  Hickory  (Fig.  49)  ;  and  the  branches  they 
form  alternate,  —  making  a  different  kind  of  spray  from  the  other 
mode,  —  one  branch  shooting  on  the  one  side  of  the  stem  and  the 
next  on  some  other.  For  in  the  alternate  arrangement  no  leaf  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  stem  as  the  one  next  above  or  next 
below  it 

50.  Branches,  therefore,  are  arranged  with  symmetry ;  and  the 
mode  of  branching  of  the  whole  tree  may  be  foretold  by  a  glance  at 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  seedling  or  stem  of  the  first 
year.  This  arrangement  of  the  branches  according  to  that  of  the 
leaves  is  always  plainly  to  be  recognized ;  but  the  symmetry  of 
branches  is  rarely  complete.  This  is  owing  to  several  causes ; 
mainly  to  one,  viz.:  — 

51.  It  never  happens  that  all  the  buds  grow.  If  they  did,  there 
would  be  as  many  branches  in  any  year  as  there  were  leaves  the 
year  before.  And  of  those  which  do  begin  to  grow,  a  large  portion 
perish,  sooner  or  later,  for  want  of  nourishment  or  for  want  of  light 
Those  which  first  begin  to  grow  have  an  advantage,  which  they  are 
apt  to  keep,  taking  to  themselves  the  nourishment  of  the  stem,  and 
starving  the  weaker  buds. 

52.  In  the  Horsechestnut  (Fig.  48),  Hickory  (Fig.  49),  Mag- 
nolia, and  most  other  trees  with  large  scaly  buds,  the  terminal  bud 
is  the  strongest,  and  has  the  advantage  in  growth,  and  next  in 
strength  are  the  upper  axillary  buds:  while  the  former  continues 
the  shoot  of  the  last  year,  some  of  the  latter  give  rise  to  branches, 
while  the  rest  fail  to  grow.  In  the  Lilac  also,  the  upper  axillary 
luds  are  stronger*  than   the  lower ;   but  the  terminal  bud  rarely 
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appears  at  all ;  in  its  place  the  uppermost  pair  of  axillary  buds  grow, 
and  so  each  stem  branches  every  year  into  two ;  making  a  re- 
peatedly two-forked  ramification. 

53.  In  these  and  many  similar  trees  and  shrubs,  most  of  the  shoots 
make  a  definite  annual  growth.  That  is,  each  shoot  of  the  season 
develops  rapidly  from  a  strong  bud  in  spring,  —  a  bud  which  gen- 
erally contains,  already  formed  in  miniature,  all  or  a  great  part  of  the 
leaves  and  joints  of  stem  it  is  to  produce,  —  makes  its  whole  growth 
in  length  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  sometimes  even  in  a  few 
days,  and  then  forms  and  ripens  its  buds  for  the  next  year's  similar 
rapid  growth. 

54.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Locust,  Honey-Locust,  Sumac,  and, 
among  smaller  plants,  the  Rose  and  Raspberry,  make  an  indefinite 
annual  growth.  That  is,  their  stems  grow  on  all  summer  long, 
until  stopped  by  the  frosts  of  autumn  or  some  other  cause ;  con- 
sequently they  form  and  ripen  no  terminal  bud  protected  by  scales, 
and  the  upper  axillary  buds  are  produced  so  late  in  the  season 
that  they  have  no  time  to  mature,  nor  has  the  wood  time  to  solidify 
and  ripen.  Such  stems  therefore  commonly  die  at  the  top  in  winter, 
or  at  least  all  their  upper  buds  are  small  and  feeble ;  and  the  growth 
of  the  succeeding  year  takes  place  mainly  from  the  lower  axillary 
buds,  which  are  more  mature.  Most  of  our  perennial  herbs  grow 
in  this  way,  their  stems  dying  down  to  the  ground  every  year :  the 
part  beneath,  however,  is  charged  with  vigorous  buds,  well  pro- 
tected by  the  kindly  covering  of  earth,  ready  for  the  next  year's 
vegetation. 

55.  In  these  last-mentioned  cases  there  is,  of  course,  no  single 
main  stem,  continued  year  after  year  in  a  direct  line,  but  the  trunk 
is  soon  lost  in  the  branches ;  and  when  they  grow  into  trees,  these 
commonly  have  rounded  or  spreading  tops.  Of  such  trees  with 
deliquescent  stems,  —  that  is,  with  the  trunk  dissolved,  as  it  were, 
into  the  successively  divided  branches,  the  common  American  Klin 
(Fig.  54)  furnishes  a  good  illustration. 

56.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  stem  of  Pines  and  Spruces,  as 
it  begins  in  the  seedling,  unless  destroyed  by  some  injury,  is  carried 
on  in  a  direct  line  throughout  the- whole  growth  of  the  tree,  by  the 
development  year  after  year  of  a  terminal  bud :  this  forms  a  single, 
uninterrupted  shaft,  —  an  excurrent  trunk,  which  can  never  be  con- 
founded with  the  branches  that  proceed  from  it.  Of  such  spiry  or 
spire-shaped  trees,  the  Firs  or  Spruces  are  the  most  perfect  and 
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familiar  illustrations  (Fig.  54)  ;  but  some  other  trees  with  strong 
terminal  buds  exhibit  the  same  character  for  a  certain  time,  and 
in  a  less  marked  degree. 

57.  Latent  Bads.  Some  of  the  axillary  buds  grow  the  following 
year  into  branches ;  but  a  larger  number  do  not  (51).  These  do  not 
necessarily  die.  Often  they  survive  in  a  latent  state  for  some  years, 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  branch,  or  are  smaller  and  concealed 
under  the  bark,  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  wood ;  and  when  at 
any  time  the  other  buds  or  branches  happen  to  be  killed,  these  older 
latent  buds  grow  to  supply  their  place;— as  is  often  seen  when  the 
foliage  and  young  shoots  of  a  tree  are  destroyed  by  insects.  The 
new  shoots  seen  springing  directly  out  of  large  stems  may  sometimes 
originate  from  such  latent  buds,  which  have  preserved  their  life  for 
years.     But  commonly  these  arise  from 

58.  Adventitious  Bnds.  These  are  buds  which  certain  shrubs  and 
trees  produce  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  especially  where 
it  has  been  injured.  They  give  rise  to  the  slender  twigs  which  often 
feather  so  beautifully  the  sides  of  great  branches  or  trunks  of  our 
American  Elms.  Tbey  sometimes  form  on  the  root,  which  naturally 
is  destitute  of  buds ;  and  they  are  sure  to  appear  on  the  trunks  and 
roots  of  Willows,  Poplars,  and  Chestnuts,  when  these  are  wounded 
or  mutilated.  Indeed  Osier- Willows  are  pollarded,  or  cut  off,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  cultivator,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  crop  of 
slender  adventitious  twigs,  suitable  for  basket-work.  Such  branches, 
being  altogether  irregular,  of  course  interfere  with  the  natural  sym- 
metry of  the  tree  (50).  Another  cause  of  irregularity,  in  certain 
trees  and  shrubs,  is  the  formation  of  what  are  called 

59.  AeetMOry  or  Supernumerary  Bnds.  There  are  cases  where  two, 
three,  or  more  buds  spring  from  the 
axil  of  a  leaf,  instead  of  the  single 
one  which  is  ordinarily  found  there. 
Sometimes  they  are  placed  one  over 
the  other,  as  in  the  Aristolochia  or 

v\i^^RS'FS\V  "V  Pipe-Vine,  and  in  the  Tartarian 
Honeysuckle  (Fig.  51);  also  in  the 
Honey- Locust,  and  in  the  Walnut  and 
Butternut  (Fig.  52),  where  the  upper  supernumerary  bud  is  a  good 
way  out  of  the  axil  and  above  the  others.     And  this  is  here  stronger 

Film.  51.    Tiruiisn  Hoiitjsuckle,  with  three  itceuoty  budi  In  ona  nil. 
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than  the  others,  and  grows  into  a  branch  which  is  considerably  out  or 
the  axil,  while  the  lower  and  smaller  ones  commonly  do  not  grow  at 

all.  In  other  cases  the  three  buds  stand  side  by  sid* 
in  the  axil,  as  in  the  Hawthorn,  and  the  Red  Mapl* 
(Fig.  53).  If  these  were  all  to  grow  into  branches, 
they  would  stifle  or  jostle  each  other.  But  some 
of  them  are  commonly  flower-buds :  in 
the  Red  Maple,  only  the  middle  one  is 
a  leaf-bud,  and  it  does  not  grow  until 
after  those  on  each  side  of  it  have  ex- 
panded the  blossoms  they  contain. 

60.  Sorts  Of  Bods.  It  may  be  useful 
to  enumerate  the  kinds  of  buds  which 
have  now  been  mentioned,  referring 
back  to  the  paragraphs  in  which  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each  are  explained.  Buds, 
then,  are  either  terminal  or  lateral. 
They  are 

Terminal  when  they  rest  on  the  apex 
of  a  stem  (42).  The  earliest  terminal 
bud  is  the  plumule  of  the  embryo  (16). 

Lateral,   when    they   appear  on   the 
side  of  a  stem :  —  of  which   the  only 
regular  kind  is  the 
Axillary  (43),  namely,  those  which  are  situated  in 
the  axils  of  leaves. 

Accessory  or  Supernumerary  (59),  when  two  or  more 
occur  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  axillary  bud. 

Adventitious  (58),  when  they  occur  out  of  the  axils  and  without 
order,  on  stems  or  roots,  or  even  on  leaves.  Any  of  these  kind* 
may  be,  either 

Naked,  when  without  coverings;  or  scaly,  when  protected  by 
scales  (44,  45). 

Latent,  when  they  survive  long  without  growing,  and  commonly 
without  being  visible  externally  (57). 

Leaf-buds,  when  they  contain  leaves,  and  develop  into  a  leafy 
shoot. 

Flower-buds,  when  they  contain  blossoms,  and  no  leaves,  as  the 
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FIG.  52.    Butternut  branch,  with  accessory  buds,  the  uppermost  above  the  axil. 
FIG.  53.    Red-Maple  branch,  with  accessory  buds  placed  side  by  side. 
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LESSON    V. 

MORPHOLOGY  (i.e.  VARIOUS  SORTS  AXD  FORMS )  OF  BOOTS, 

61.  lorpholagr,  as  (he  name  (derived  from  two  Greek  word.) 
denotes,  is  toe  doctrine  of  forms.  In  treating  of  forms  in  plants,  the 
botanist  is  not  confined  to  an  enumeration  or  description  of  the 
shape*  or  sons  that  occur,  —  which  would  be  a  dull  and  tediotu 
business.  —  but  he  endeavors  to  bring  to  view  the  retortion*  sWvmk 
one  form  and  another  ;  and  this  is  an  interesting  study. 

fili.  Jioiariistfl  crive  particular  named  to  all  the  parts  of  plants,  and 
*l«o  particular  terms  to  express  their  principal  varieties  in  form. 
They  use  these  terms  with  great  precision  and  advantage  in  describ- 
ing tlie  species  or  kinds  of  plants.  They  must  therefore  be  defined 
and  explained  in  our  books.     But  it  would  be  a  gieat  watte  of  time 
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for  the  young  student  to  learn  them  by  rote.  The  student  should 
rather  consider  the  connection  between  one  form  and  another ;  and 
notice  how  the  one  simple  plan  of  the  plant,  as  it  has  already  been 
illustrated,  is  worked  out  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways,  through  the 
manifold  diversity  of  forms  which  each  of  its  three  organs  of  vege- 
tation —  root,  stem,  and  leaf — is  made  to  assume. 

63.  This  we  are  now  ready  to  do.  That  is,  having  obtained  a 
g  neral  idea  of  vegetation,  by  tracing  the  plant  from  the  6eed  and 
the  bud  into  the  herb,  shrub,  or  tree,  we  proceed  to  contemplate  the 
principal  forms  under  which  these  three  organs  occur  in  different 
plants,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
study  the  morphology  of  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves. 

64.  Of  these  three  organs,  the  root  is  the  simplest  and  the  least 
varied  in  its  modifications.  Still  it  exhibits  some  widely  different 
kinds.     Going  back  to  the  beginning,  we  commence  with 

65.  The  simple  Primary  Root)  which  most  plants  send  down  from 
the  root-end  of  the  embryo  as  it  grows  from  the  seed ;  as  we  hav<* 
seen  in  the  Maple  (Fig  5  -  7),  Morning-Glory  (Fig.  8  and  28), 
Beech  (Fig.  14,  15),  Oak  and  Buckeye  (Fig.  22-24),  &c.  This, 
if  it  goes  on  to  grow,  makes  a  main  or  tap  root,  from  which  side- 
branches  here  and  there  proceed.  Some  plants  keep  this  mail  root 
throughout  their  whole  life,  and  send  off  only  small  side  bra'  -ehes ; 
as  in  the  Carrot  (Fig.  58)  and  Radish  (Fig.  59)  :  and  in  some  trees, 
like  the  Oak,  it  takes  the  lead  of  the  side-branches  for  many  years, 
unless  accidentally  injured,  as  a  strong  tap-root.  But  oon>monly 
the  main  root  divides  off  very  soon,  and  is  lost  in  the  branches. 
We  have  already  seen,  also,  that  there  may  be  at  the  beginning 

66.  Multiple  Primary  Root*.  We  have  noticed  them  in  the  Pump- 
kin (Fig.  10),  m  the  Pea  (Fig.  20),  and  in  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  42). 
That  is,  several  roots  have  started  all  at  once,  or  nearly  so,  from  the 
seedling  stem,  and  formed  a  bundle  or  cluster  (a  fascicled  root,  as 
it  is  called),  in  place  of  one  main  root.  The  Bean,  as  we  observe 
in  Fig.  18,  begins  .with  a  main  root ,  but  some  of  its  branches  soon 
overtake  it,  and  a  cluster  of  roots  is  formed. 

67.  Absorption  Of  Moisture  by  Roots.  The  branches  of  roots  as  they 
grow  commonly  branch  again  and  again,  into  smaller  roots  or  rootlets  ; 
in  this  way  very  much  increasing  the  surface  by  which  the  plant 
connects  itself  with  the  earth,  and  absorbs  moisture  from  it.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  root  absorbs,  so  long  as  it  is  fresh  and  new ; 
and  the  newer  the  roots  and  rootlets  are,  the  more  freely  do  they 
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imbibe.  Accordingly,  as  long  as  the  plant  grows  above  ground,  and 
expands  fresh  foliage,  from  which  moisture  much  of  the  time  largely 
escapes  into  the  air,  so  long  it  continues  to  extend  and  multiply  its 
roots  in  the  soil  beneath,  renewing  and  increasing  the  fresh  surface 
for  absorbing  moisture,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  from  above. 
And  when  growth  ceases  above  ground,  and  the  leaves  die  and  tall, 
or  no  longer  act,  then  the  roots  generally  stop  growing,  and  their 
soft  and  tender  tips  harden.  From  ibis  period,  therefore,  until 
growth  begins  anew  the  next  spring,  is  the  best  time  for  transplant- 
ing ;  especially  for  trees  and  shrubs,  and  herbs  so  large  that  they 
cannot  well  be  removed  without  injuring  the  roots  very  much. 

68.  We  see,  on  considering  a  moment,  that  an  herb  or  a  tree 
consists  of  two  great  surfaces,  with  a  narrow  part  or  trunk  between 
them, — one  surface  spread  out  in  the  air,  and  the  other  in  the  soil. 
These  two  surfaces  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each  otlier ;  and  the 
.  upper  draws  largely  on  the  lower  for 

moisture.  Now,  when  the  leaves  fall 
from  the  tree  in  autumn,  the  vast  sur- 
face exposed  to  the  air  is  reduced  to  a 
very  small  part  of  what  it  was  before; 
and  the  remainder,  being  covered  with 
a  firm  bark,  cannot  lose  much  by  evap- 
oration. In  common  herbs  the  whole 
surface  above  ground  perishes  in  au- 
tumn ;  and  many  of  the  rootlets  die  at 
the  same  time,  or  soon  afterwards. 
So  that  the  living  vegetable  is  reduced 
for  the  time  to  the  smallest  compass, 
—  to  the  thousandth  or  hundred-thou- 
sandth part  of  what  it  was  shortly 
before,  —  and  what  remains  alive  rests 
in  a  dormant  state,  and  may  now  be 
transplanted  without  much  danger  of 
harm.  If  any  should  doubt  whether 
there  is  so  great  a  difference  between 
the  summer  and  the  winter  size  of 
»  plants,   let    them   compare  a  lily-bulb 

with  the  full-grown  Lily,  or  calculate  the  surface  of  foliage  which 

FIG.  55.    Seedlinit  Mople,  of  rlie  natural  »»,  mm  wing  in.  runt-units.    56.  A  liit  at  is. 
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a  tree    exposes  to  the   air,  as   compared  with   the  surface  of  its 
twigs. 

69.  The  absorbing  surface  of  roots  is  very  much  greater  than 
it  appears  to  be,  on  account  of  the  root-hairs, 
or  slender  fibrils,  which  abound  on  the  fresh  and 
new  parts  of  roots.  These  may  be  seen  with 
an  ordinary  magnify ing-glass,  or  even  by  the 
naked  eye  in  many  cases ;  as  in  the  root  of  a 
seedling  Maple  (Pig.  55),  where  the  surface  is 
thickly  clothed  with  them.  Tbey  are  not  root- 
lets  of  a  smaller  sort;  but,  when  more  magnified, 
are  seen  to  be  mere  elongations  of  the  surface 
of  the  root  into  slender  tubes,  which  through 
their  very  delicate  walls  imbibe  moisture  from 
the  soil  with  great  avidity.  They  are  com- 
monly much  longer  than  those  shown  in  Fig. 
56,  which  represents  only  the  very  tip  of  a  root 
moderately  magnified.  Small  as  they  are  indi- 
vidually, yet  the  whole  amount  of  absorbing 
surface  added  to  the  rootlets  by  the  countless 
numbers  of  these  tiny  tubes  is  very  great. 

70.  Roots  inlend- 
;d  mainly  for  ab- 
sorbing branch  free- 
ly, and  are  slender 

r  thread-like.  When  the  r 
ci  pally  of  this  character  it  is  said  to  be 
fbrous;  as  in  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  42), 
and  other  grain,  and  to  some  extent  in 
all  annual  plants  (41). 

71.  The  Root  as  a  Storehouse  of  Food, 
In  biennial  and  many  perennial  herbs 
(41),  the  root  answers  an  additional 
purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  season  it 
becomes  a  storehouse  of  nourishment, 
and  enlarges  or  thickens  as  it  receives 
the  accumulation.     Such  roots  are  said 

to  be  _fie*hy ;  and  different  names  are  applied  to  them  according  to 
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their  shapes.  We  may  divide  them  all  into  two  kinds! ;  1st,  those 
consisting  of  one  main  root,  and  2d,  those  without  any  main  root. 

72.  The  first  are  merely  different  shapes  of  the  tap-root ;  which  is 

Conical,  when  it  thickens  most  at  the  crown,  or  where  it  joins 
the  stem,  and  tapers  regularly  downwards  to  a  point,  as  in  the 
Common  Beet,  the  Parsnip,  and  Carrot  (Fig.  58)  : 

Turnip-shaped  or  napiform,  when  greatly  thickened  above  ;  but 
abruptly  becoming  slender  below ;  as  the  Turnip  (Fig.  57)  :  and, 

Spindle-shaped,  or  futiform,  when  thickest  in  the  middle  and 
tapering  to  both  ends;  as  the  common  Radish  (Fig.  59). 

73.  In  the  second  kind,  where  there 
is  no  main  root,  the  store  of  nourishing 
matter  may  be  distributed  throughout 
the  branches  or  cluster  of  roots  gener- 
ally, or  it  may  be  accumulated  in  some 
of  them,  as  we  see  in  the  tuberotu  roots 
of  the  Sweet  Potato,  the  common  Peony, 
and  the  Dahlia  (Fig.  60). 

74.  All  but  the  last  of  these  illustra- 
trations  are  taken  from  biennial  plants. 

.  These  grow  with  a  large  tuft  of  leaves 
next  the  ground,  and  accumulate  nour- 
ishment all  the  first  summer,  and  store 
up  all  they  produce  beyond  what  is 
wanted  at  the  time  in  their  great  root, 
«  which  lives  over  the  winter.     We  know 

very  well  what  use  man  and  other  animals  make  of  this  store  of  food, 
in  the  form  of  starch,  sugar,  jelly,  and  the  like.  From  the  second 
year's  growth  we  may  learn  what  use  the  plant  itself  makes  of  it 
The  new  shoots  then  feed  upon  it,  and  use  it  lo  form  with  great 
rapidity  branches,  flower-stalks,  blossoms,  fruit,  and  seed  ;  and,  having 
used  it  up,  the  whole  plant  dies  when  the  seeds  have  ripened. 

75.  In  the  same  way  the  nourishment  contained  in  the  separate 
tuberous  roots  of  the  Sweet  Potato  and  the  Dahlia  (Fig  GO)  is  fed 
upon  in  the  spring  by  the  buds  of  the  stem  Ihey  belong  to ;  and 
as  they  are  emptied  of  their  contents,  they  likewise  die  and  decay. 
But  meanwhile  similar  stores  of  nourishment,  produced  by  the  second 
year's  vegetation,  are  deposited  in  new  roots  which  live  through  the 
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next  winter,  and  sustain  the  third  spring's  growth,  and  so  on ;  — 
these  plants  being  perennial  (41),  or  lasting  year  after  year,  though 
each  particular  root  lives  little  more  than  one  year. 

76.  Many  things  which  commonly  pass  for  roots  are  not  really 
roots  at  all.  Common  potatoes  are  tuberous  parts  of  stems,  while 
sweet  potatoes  are  roots,  like  those  of  the  Dahlia  (Fig.  60).  The  dif- 
ference between  them  will  more  plainly  appear  in  the  next  Lesson. 

77.  Secondary  Roots.  So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  original 
or  primary  root,  —  that  which  proceeded  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
first  joint  of  stem  in  the  plantlet  springing  from  the  seed,  —  and  its 
subdivisions.  We  may  now  remark,  that  any  other  part  of  the  stem 
will  produce  roots  just  as  well,  whenever  favorably  situated  for  it ; 
that  is,  when  covered  by  the  soil,  which  provides  the  darkness  and 
the  moisture  which  is  congenial  to  them.  For  these  secondary  roots, 
as  they  may  be  called,  partake  of  the  ordinary  disposition  of  the 
organ:  they  avoid  the  light,, and  seek  to  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground.  In  Indian  Corn  we  see  roots  early  striking  from  the  second 
and  the  succeeding  joints  of  stem  under  ground,  more  abundantly 
than  from  the  first  joint  (Fig.  42).  And  all  stems  that  keep  up  a 
connection  with  the  soil  —  such  as  those  which  creep  along  on  or 
beneath  its  surface  —  are  sure  to  strike  root  from  almost  every  joint. 
So  will  most  brandies  when  bent  to  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
the  soil :  and  even  cuttings  from  the  branches  of  most  plants  car  be 
made  to  do  so,  if  properly  managed.  Propagation  by  buds  depends 
upon  this.  That  is,  a  piece  of  a  plant  which  has  stem  and  leaves, 
either  developed  or  in  the  bud,  may  be  made  to  produce  roots,  and 
so  become  an  independent  plant. 

78.  In  many  plants  the  disposition  to  strike  root  is  so  strong,  that 
they  even  will  spring  from  the  stem  above  ground.  In  Indian  Corn, 
for  example,  it  is  well  known  that  roots  grow,  not  only  from  ail  those 
joints  round  which  the  earth  is  heaped  in  hoeing,  but  also  from  those 
several  inches  above  the  soil :  and  other  plants  produce  them  from 
stems  or  branches  high  in  the  air.     Such  roots  are  called 

79.  Aerial  Roots/    All  the  most  striking  examples  of  these  are  met 

with,  as  we  might  expect,  in  warmer  and  damper  climates  than  ours, 

and  especially  in  deep  forests  which  shut  out  much  of  the  light ;  this 

being  unfavorable  to  roots.     The  Mangrove  of  tropical  shores,  which 

occurs  on  our  own  southern  borders ;  the  Sugar  Cane,  from  which 

roots  strike  just  as  in  Indian  Com,  only  from  higher  up  the  stem ; 

the  Pandanus,  called  Screw  Pine  (not  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
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Pine-tree,  but  because  it  is  like  a  Pine-apple  plant)  ;  and  the  famous 
Banyan  of  India,  and  some  other  Fig-trees,  furnish  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  roots,  which  strike  from  the  stem  or  the  branches 
in  the  open  air,  and  at  length  reach  the  ground,  and  bury  them- 
selves, when  they  act  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  roots. 

80.  Some  of  our  own  common  plants,  however,  produce  small 
aerial  rootlets  ;  not  for  absorbing  nourishment,  but  for  climbing.  By 
these  rootlets,  that  shoot  out  abundantly  from  the  side  of  the  stems 
and  branches,  the  Trumpet  Creeper,  the  Ivy  of  Europe,  and  our 
Poison  Rhus,  —  here  called  Poison  Ivy,  —  fasten  themselves  firmly 
to  walls,  or  the  trunks  of  trees,  often  ascending  to  a  great  height. 
Here  roots  serve  the  same  purpose  that  tendrils  do  in  the  Grape- 
Vine  and  Virginia  Creeper.  Another  form,  and  the  most  aerial  of 
all  roots,  since  they  never  reach  the  ground,  are  those  of 

81.  Epiphytes,  or  Air-Plants.  These  are  called  by  the  first  name 
(which  means  growing  on  plants),  because  they  are  generally  found 
upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  ;  —  not  that  they  draw  any 
nourishment  from  them,  for  their  roots  merely  adhere  to  the  bark, 
and  they  flourish  just  as  well  upon  dead  wood  or  any  other  con- 
venient support  They  are  called  air-plants  because  they  really 
live  altogether  upon  what  they  get  from  the  air,  as  they  have  no 
connection  with  the  soil.  Hundreds  of  air-plants  grow  all  around 
us  without  attracting  any  attention,  because  they  are  small  or  hum- 
ble. Such  are  the  Lichens  and  Mosses  that  abound  on  the  trunks 
or  boughs  of  trees,  especially  on  the  shaded  side,  and  on  old  walls, 
fences,  or  rocks,  from  which  they  obtain  no  nourishment.  But  this 
name  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the  larger,  flower-bearing  plants 
which  live  in  this  way.  These  belong  to  warm  and  damp  parts  of 
the  world,  where  there  is  always  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air.  The 
greater  part  belong  to  the  Orchis  family  and  to  the  Pine- Apple 
family ;  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  handsomest  flowers  known. 
We  have  two  or  three  flowering  air-plants  in  the  Southern  States, 
though  they  are  not  showy  ones.  One  of  them  is  an  Epidendrum 
growing  on  the  boughs  of  the  Great-flowered  Magnolia:  another  is 
the  Long-Mo^s,  or  Black  Moss,  so  called,  —  although  it  is  no  Moss 
at  all,  —  which  hangs  from  the  branches  of  Oaks  and  Pines  in  all 
the  warm  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  (Fig  61  represents  both 
of  these.  The  upper  is  the  Epidendrum  conopseum ;  the  lower,  the 
Black  Moss,  Tillandsia  usneoides.) 

82.  Parasitic  Plants  exhibit  roots  under  yet  another  remarkable 
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aspect.  For  these  are  not  merely  fixed  upon  other  plants,  as  air- 
plants  are,  but  strike  their  roots,  or  what  answer  to  roots,  into  them, 
and  feed  on  their  juices.  Not  only  Moulds  and  Blights  (which  are 
plants  of  very  low  organisation)  live  in  this  predacious  way,  but 
many  flowering  herbs,  and  even  shrubs.  One  of  the  latter  is  the 
Mistletoe,  the  seed  of  which  germinates  on  the  bough  of  the  tree 
where  it  falls  or  is  left  by  birds ;  and  the  forming  root  penetrates  the 
bark  and  engrafts  itself  into  the  wood,  to  which  it  becomes  united  as 
firmly  as  a  natural  branch  to  its  parent  stem  ;  and  indeed  the  parasite 
lives  just  as  if  it  were  a  branch  of  the  tree  it  grows  and  feeds  on. 
A  most  common  parasitic  herb  is  the  Dodder;  which  abounds  in 
low  grounds  everywhere  in  summer,  and  coils  its  long  and  slender 
leafless,  yellowish  stems  —  resembling  tangled  threads  of  yarn  — 
round  and  round  the  stalks  of  other  plants ;  wherever  they  touch 
piercing  the  bark  with  minute  and  very  short  rootlets  in  the  form  of 
suckers,  which  draw  out  the  nourishing  juices  of  the  plants  hud  hold 
of.  Other  parasitic  plants,  like  the  Beech-drops  and  Pine-sap,  fasten 
their  roots  under  ground  upon  the  roots  of  neighboring  plants,  and 
rob  them  of  their  rich  juices. 
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83.  The  growth  of  the  stem  in  length,  and  the  formation  of 
branches,  have  been  considered  already.  Their  growth  in  thick- 
ness we  may  study  to  more  advantage  in  a  later  Lesson.  The  very 
various  forms  which  they  assume  will  now  occupy  our  attention,  — 
beginning  with 

84.  The  Forms  of  Stems  and  Branches  above  ground.    The  principal 

differences  as  regards  size  and  duration  have  been  mentioned  before 
(41);  namely,  the  obvious  distinction  of  plants  into  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  which  depends  upon  the  duration  and  size  of  the  stem. 
The  stem  is  accordingly 

Herbaceous,  when  it  dies  down  to  the  ground  every  year,  or  after 
blossoming. 

Suffrutescent,  when  the  bottom  of  the  stem  above  the  soil  is  a 
little  woody,  and  inclined  to  live  from  year  to  year. 

Suffruticose,  when  low  stems  are  decidedly  woody  below,  but 
herbaceous  above. 

Fruticose,  or  shrubby,  when  woody,  living  from  year  to  year,  and 
of  considerable  size,  —  not,  however,  more  than  three  or  four  times 
the  height  of  a  man. 

Arborescent,  when  tree-like  in  appearance,  or  approaching  a  tree 
in  size. 

Arboreous,  when  forming  a  proper  tree  trunk. 

85.  When  the  stem  or  branches  rise  above  ground  and  are  ap- 
parent to  view,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  caulescent  (that  is,  'to  have  a 
caulis  or  true  stem).  When  there  is  no  evident  stem  above  ground, 
but  only  leaves  or  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stalks,  the  plant  is  said  to 
be  acaulescent,  i.  e.  stemless,  as  in  the  Crocus,  Bloodroot,  common 
Violets,  &c,  and  in  the  Beet,  Carrot,  and  Radish  (Fig.  59),  for  the 
first  season.  There  is  a  stem,  however,  in  all  such  cases,  only  it 
remains  on  or  beneath  the  ground,  and  is  sometimes  very  short. 
Of  course  leaves  an  J  flowers  do  not  arise  from  the  root  These 
concealed  sorts  of  stem  we  will  presently  study. 

86.  The  direction  taken  by  stems,  &c,  or  their  mode  of  growth, 
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gives  rise  to  several  terms,  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned :  — 
such  as 

Diffuse,  when  loosely  spreading  in  all  directions. 

Declined,  when  turned  or  bending  over  to  one  side. 

Decumbent,  reclining  on  the  ground,  as  if  too  weak  to  stand* 

Assurgent  or  ascending,  when  rising  obliquely  upwards. 

Procumbent  or  prostrate,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  from  the  first. 

Creeping,  or  repent,  when  prostrate  stems  on  or  just  beneath  the 
ground  strike  root  as  they  grow ;  as  does  the  White  Clover,  the 
little  Partridge-berry,  &c 

Climbing,  or  scandent,  when  stems  rise  by  clinging  to  other  ob- 
jects for  support,  —  whether  by  4endrils,  as  do  the  Pea,  Grape- 
Vine,  and  Virginia  Creeper  (Fig.  62) ;  by  their  twisting  leaf-stalks, 
as  the  Virgin's  Bower ;  or  by  rootlets,  like  the  Ivy,  Poison  Ivy,  and 
Trumpet  Creeper  (80). 

Twining,  or  voluble,  when  stems  rise  by  coiling  themselves  spirally 
around  other  stems  or  supports ;  like  the  Morning- Glory  and  the  Bean. 

87.  Certain  forms  of  stems  have  received  distinct  names.  The 
jointed  stem  of  Grasses  and  Sedges  is  called  by  botanists  a  culm ; 
and  the  peculiar  scaly  trunk  of  Palms  and  the  like  (Fig  47)  is 
sometimes  called  a  caudex.  A  few  forms  of  branches  the  gardener 
distinguishes  by  particular  names ;  and  they  are  interesting  from 
their  serving  for  the  natural  propagation  of  plants  from  buds,  and 
for  suggesting  ways  by  which  we  artificially  multiply  plants  that 
would  not  propagate  themselves  without  the  gardener's  aid.  These 
are  suckers,  offsets,  stolons,  and  runners. 

88.  Slickers  are  ascending  branches  rising  from  stems  under  ground, 
such  as  are  produced  so  abundantly  by  the  Rose,  Raspberry,  and 
other  plants  said  to  multiply  "  by  the  root."  If  we  uncover  them, 
we  see  at  once  the  great  difference  between  these  subterranean 
branches  and  real  roots.  They  are  only  creeping  branches  under 
ground.  Remarking  how  the  upright  shoots  from  these  branches 
become  separate  plants,  simply  by  the  dying  off  of  the  connecting 
under-ground  stems,  the  gardener  expedites  tne  result  by  cutting 
them  through  with  his  spade.  That  is,  he  propagates  the  plant  "  by 
division." 

89.  Stolons  are  trailing  or  reclining  branches  above  ground,  which 
strike  root  where  they  touch  the  soil,  and  then  send  up  a  vigorous 
shoot,  which  has  roots  of  its  own,  and  becomes  an  independent  plant 
when  the  connecting  part  dies,  as  it  does  after  a  while.    The  Currant 
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and  the  Gooseberry  naturally  multiply  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by 
suckers  (which  we  see  are  just  the  same  thing,  only  the  connecting 
part  is  concealed  under  ground).  They  must  have  suggested  the 
operation  of  layering,  or  bending  down  and  covering  with  earth 
branches  which  do  not  naturally  make  stolons  ;  and  after  they  have 
taken  root,  as  they  almost  always  will,  the  gardener  cuts  through 
the  connecting  stem,  and  so  converts  a  rooting  branch  into  a  sepa- 
rate plant 

90.  Offsets,  like  those  of  the  Houseleek,  are  only  short  stolons, 
with  a  crown  of  leaves  at  the  end. 

91.  fiimnm,  of  which  the  Strawberry  presents  the  most  familiar 
example,  are  a  long  and  slender,  tendril-like,  leafless  form  of  creep- 
ing branches.  Each  runner,  after  having  grown  to  its  full  length, 
strikes  root  from  the  tip,  and  fixes  it  to  the  ground,  then  forms  a  bud 
there,  which  develops  into  a  tuft  of  leaves,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a  new 
plant,  which  sends  out  new  runners  to  act  in  the  same  way.  In  this 
manner  a  single  Strawberry  plant  will  spread  over  a  large  space,  or 
produce  a  great  number  of  plants,  in  the  course  of  the  summer;  —  all 
connected  at  first  by  the  slender  runners,  but  these  die  in  the 
following  winter,  if  not  before,  and  leave  the  plants  as  so  many 
separate  individuals. 

92.  Tendrils  are  branches  of  a  very  slender  port,  like  runners,  not 
destined  like  them  for  propagation,  and  therefore  always  destitute 


of  buds  or  leaves,  hut  intended  for  climbing.     Those  of  the  Grape- 
Vine,  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  (Fig.  62),  and  of  the  Cucumber  and 

FIG.  69,     Piers  of  Hie  Mem  of  Virginia.  Cres|ier,  bearing  ■  leaf  anil  a  tendril.     63.  Tip* 
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Squash  tribe  arc  familiar  illustrations.  The  tendril  commonly  grows 
straight  and  outstretched  until  it  reaches  some  neighboring  support, 
such  as  a  stem,  when  its  apex  hooks  around  it  to  secure  a  hold  j 
then  the  whole  tendril  shortens  itself  by  coiling  up  spirally,  and  su 
draws  the  shoot  of  the  growing  plant  nearer  to  the  supporting  object. 
When  the  Virginia  Creeper  climbs  the  side  of  a  building  or  the 
smooth  bark  of  a  tree,  which  the  tendrils  cannot  lay  hold  of  in  the 
usual  way,  their  tips  expand  into  a  flat  disk  or  sucker  (Fig.  62,  63), 
which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  wall  or  bark,  enabling  the  plant  to 
climb  over  and  cover  such  a  surface,  as  readily  as  the  Ivy  does  by 
means  of  its  sucker-like  little  rootlets.  The  same  result  is  effected 
by  different  organs,  in  the  one  case  by  branches  in  the  form  of  ten- 
drils ;  in  the  other,  by  roots. 

93.  Tendrils,  however,  are  not  always  branches ;  some  are  leaves, 
or  parts  of  leaves,  as  those  of  the  Pea  (Fig.  20).  Their  nature  in 
each  case  is  to  be  learned  from  their  position,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  leaf  or  of  a  branch.     In  the  same  way 

94.  Spines  or  ThorRS  sometimes  represent  leaves,  as  in  the  Bar- 
berry, where  their  nature  is  shown  by  their  situation  outside  of  an 
axillary  bud  or  branch.  In  other  words,  here  they  have  a  bud  in 
their  axil,  and  are  therefore  leaves ;  so  we  shall  have  to  mention 
them  in  another  place.  Most  commonly  spines  are  stunted  and 
hardened  branches,  arising  from  the  axils  of  leaves,  as  in  the  Haw- 
thorn and  Pear.  A  neglected  Pear-tree  or  Plum-tree  shows  every 
gradation  between  ordinary  branches  and  thorns.  Thorns  sometimes 
branch,  their  branches  partaking  of  the  same  spiny  character:  in 
this  way  those  on  the  trunks  of  Honey-Locust  trees  (produced  from 
adventitious  buds,  58)  become  exceedingly  complicated  and  horrid. 
The  thorns  on  young  shoots  of  the  Honey-Locust  may  appear  some- 
what puzzling  at  first  view;  for  they  are  situated  some  distance 
above  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  Here  the  thorn  comes  from  the  upper- 
most of  several  supernumerary  buds  (59).  Prickles,  such  as  those 
of  the  Rose  and  Blackberry,  must  not  be  confounded  with  thorns : 
these  have  not  the  nature  of  branches,  and  have  no  connection  with 
the  wood ;  but  are  only  growths  of  the  bark.  When  we  strip  off 
the  bark,  the  prickles  go  with  it. 

95.  Still  stranger  forms  of  stems  and  branches  than  any  of  these 
are  met  with  in  some  tribes  of  plants,  such  as  Cactuses  (Fig.  76). 
These  will  be  more  readily  understood  after  we  have  considered 
some  of  the  commoner  forms  of 
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96.  Snbterrancan  Stems  and  Branches.    These  are  very  numerous 

and  various  ;  but  they  are  commonly  overlooked,  or  else  confounded 
with  roots.  From  their  situation  they  are  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
superficial  observer :  but  if  sought  for  and  examined,  they  will  well 
repay  the  student's  attention.  For  the  vegetation  that  is  carried  on 
under  ground  is  hardly  less  varied,  and  no  less  interesting  and  im- 
portant, than  that  which  meets  our  view  above  ground.  All  their 
forms  may  be  referred  to  four  principal  kinds ;  namely,  the  Rhxzo- 
ma  or  Rootstock,  the  Tuber,  the  Corm,  and  the  Bulb. 

97.  The  RootstOCk,  or  Rbizoma,  in  its  simplest  form,  is-  merely  a 
creeping  stem  or  branch  (86)  growing  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  or  partly  covered  by  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  so-called  creeping, 
running,  or  scaly  roots,  such  as  those  by  which  the  Mint  (Fig.  64), 
the  Scotch  Rose,  the  Couch-grass  or  Quick-grass,  and  many  other 
plants,  spread  so  rapidly  and  widely,  "  by  the  root,"  as  it  is  said. 


64 

That  these  are  really  stems,  and  not  roots,  is  evident  from  the  way 
in  which  they  grow ;  from  their  consisting  of  a  succession  of  joints ; 
and  from  the  leaves  which  they  bear  on  each  joint  (or  node,  as 
the  botanist  calls  the  place  from  which  leaves  arise),  in  the  form  of 
small  scales,  just  like  the  lowest  ones  on  the  upright  stem  next  the 
ground.  Like  other  stems,  they  also  produce  buds  in  the  axils  of 
these  scales,  showing  the  scales  to  be  leaves ;  whereas  real  roots 
bear  neither  leaves  nor  axillary  buds.  Placed,  as  they  are,  in  the 
damp  and  dark  soil,  such  stems  naturally  produce  roots,  just  as  the 
creeping  stem  does  where  it  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but 
the  whole  appearance  of  these  roots,  their  downward  growth,  and 
their  mode  of  branching,  are  very  different  from  that  of  the  subter- 
ranean stem  they  spring  from. 

98.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  plants  with  these  running  rootstocks  take 
such  rapid  and  wide  possession  of  the  soil,  —  often  becoming  great 
pests  to  farmers, — and  why  they  are  so  hard  to  get  rid  of.    They  are 

FIG.  64.    Rootstocks,  or  creeping  subterranean  branches,  of  the  Peppermint. 
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always  perennials  (41)  ;  the  subterranean  shoots  live  over  the  first 
winter,  if  not  longer,  and  are  provided  with  vigorous  buds  at  every 
joint.  Some  of  these  buds  grow  in  spring  into  upright  stems,  bearing 
foliage,  to  elaborate  the  plant's  crude  food  into  nourishment,  and  at 
length  produce  blossoms  for  reproduction  by  seed ;  while  many  oth- 
ers, fed  by  nourishment  supplied  from  above,  form  a  new  generation 
of  subterranean  shoots ;  and  this  is  repeated  over  and  over  in  the 
course  of  the  season  or  in  succeeding  years.  Meanwhile  as  the  sub- 
terranean shoots  increase  in  number,  the  older  ones,  connecting  the 
series  of  generations  into  one  body,  die  off  year  by  year,  liberating 
the  already  rooted  side-branches  as  so  many  separate  plants ;  and 
so  on  indefinitely.  Cutting  these  running  rootstocks  into  pieces, 
therefore,  by  the  hoe  or  the  plough,  far  from  destroying  the  plant, 
only  accelerates  the  propagation;  it  converts  one  many-branched 
plant  into  a  great  number  of  separate  individuals.  Even  if  you 
divide  the  shoots  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  joints  of  stem, 
each  piece  (Fig.  65)  is  already  a  plant  let,  with  its  roots  and  with  a 
bud  in  the  axil  of  its  scale-like  leaf  (either  latent  or  apparent),  and 
having  prepared  nourishment  enough  in  the  bit  of 
stem  to  develop  this  bud  into  a  leafy  stem ;  and  so 
a  single  plant  is  all  the  more  speedily  converted 
into  a  multitude.  Such  plants  as  the  Quick- 
grass  accordingly  realize  the  fable  of  the  Hy- 
dra ;  as  fast  as  one  of  its  many  branches  is  cut  n 
off,  twice  as  many,  or  more,  spring  up  in  its  stead.  Whereas,  when 
the  subterranean  parts  are  only  roots,  cutting  away  the  stem  com- 
pletely destroys  the  plant,  except  in  the  rather  rare  cases  where  the 
root  produces  adventitious  buds  (58). 

99.  The  more  nourishment  rootstocks  contain,  the  more  readily  do 
separate  portions,  furnished  with  buds,  become  independent  plants. 
It  is  to  such  underground  stems,  thickened  with  a  large  amount  of 
starch,  or  some  similar  nourishing  matter  stored  up  in  their  tissue, 
that  the  name  ofrhizoma  or  rootstock  is  commonly  applied  ; — such, 
for  example,  as  those  of  the  Sweet  Flag  or  Calamus,  of  Ginger,  of  Iris 
or  Flower-de-luce  (Fig.  133),  and  of  the  Solomon's  Seal  (Fig.  66). 

100.  The  rootstocks  of  the  common  sorts  of  Iris  of  the  gardens 
usually  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  partly  uncovered ;  and 
they  bear  real  leaves  (Fig.  133),  which  closely  overlap  each  other ; 

FIG.  €5.    A  piece  of  the  running  rootstock  of  tl.e  Peppermint,  with  its  node  or  Joint,  and 
an  axillary  bud  ready  to  grow. 
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the  joints  (i.  e.  the  internodei,  or  .spaces  between  each  leaf)  being 
very  short.  As  the  leaves  die,  year  by  year,  and  decay,  a  scar 
left  in  the  form  of  a  ring  marks  the  place  where  each  leaf  was 
attached.  Instead  of  leaves,  rootstocks  buried  under  ground  com- 
monly bear  scales,  like  those  of  the  Mint  (Fig.  64),  which  are  im- 
perfect leaves. 


101.  Some  rootstocks  are  marked  with  large  round  scars  of  a 
different  sort,  like  those  of  the  Solomon's  Seal  (Fig.  66),  which  gave 
this  name  to  the  plant,  from  their  looking  something  like  the  impres- 
sion of  a  Beal  upon  wax.  Here  the  rootstock  sends  up  every  spring 
an  herbaceous  stalk  or  stem,  which  bears  the  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  dies  in  autumn ;  and  the  seal  is  the  circular  scar  left  by  the 
death  and  separation  of  the  dead  stalk  from  the  living  rootstock. 
As  but  one  of  these  is  formed  each  year,  they  mark  the  limits  of  a 
year's  growth.  The  bud  at  the  end  of  the  rootstock  in  the  figure, 
which  was  taken  in  summer,  will  grow  the  next  spring  into  the  stalk 
of  the  season,  which,  dying  in  autumn,  will  leave  a  similar  scar,  while 
another  bud  will  be  formed  farther  on,  crowning  the  ever-advancing 
summit  or  growing  end  of  the  stem. 

102.  As  each  year's  growth  of  stem,  in  all 
these  cases,  makes  its  own  roots,  it  soon  becomes 
independent  of  the  older  parts.  And  after  a 
certain  age,  a  portion  dies  off  behind,  every 
year,  about  as  fast  as  it  increases  at  the  grow- 
ing end  ;  —  death  following  life  with  equal  and 
certain  step,  with  only  a  narrow  interval  be- 
tween. In  vigorous  plants  of  Solomon's  Seal  j 
or  Iris,  the  living  rootstock  is  several  inches  or 
a  foot  in  length ;  while  in  the  short  rootstock  of 

FIG.  SS.     RootoluckofSiilnnMiii'ifeiil,  will.  His  buMurn  of  tha  Malk  of 
FIO.  67.    Tb*v«rihonn»uicttkM>dbud<ifiTriUiumorBirthroBt. 
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Trillium  or  Birthroot  (Fig.  67)  lite  is  reduced  to  a  very  narrow 
span,  only  an  inch  or  leas  intervening  between  death  beneath  and 
young  life  in  the  strong  bud  annually  renewed  at  the  summit. 

103.  A  Tobtr  is  a  thickened  portion  of  a  roots  lock.  When  slender 
subterranean  branches,  like  those  of  the  Quick-grass  or  Mint  (Fig. 
64),  become  enlarged  at  the  growing  end  by  the  accumulation  there 
of  an  abundance  of  solid  nourishing  matter,  tubers  are  produced,  like' 
those  of  the  Nut-grass  of  the  Southern  States  (which  accordingly  be- 
comes  a  greater  pest  even  than  the  Quick-grass),  and  of  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  and  the  Potato.  The  whole  formation  may  be  seen  at  a 
fiance  in  Figure  68,  which  represents  the  subterranean  growth  of  a 
Potato-plant,  and  shows  the  tubers  in  all  their  stages,  from  shoots 
just  beginning  to  enlarge  at  the  tip,  up  to  fully-formed  potatoes, 
And  Fig.  69,  —  one  of  the  forming  tubers  moderately  magnified, — 
plainly  shows  the  leaves  of  this  thickening  shoot,  in  the  form  of  little 
scales.  It  is  under  these  scales  that  the  eye*  appear  (Fig.  70): 
and  these  are  evidently  axillary  bods  (43). 


104.  Let  lis  glance  for  n  moment  at  the  economy  or  mode  of  life 
of  the  Potato-plant,  and  similar  vegetables,  as  shown  in  the  mar- 

FIG.  68.    Fanning  luhan  nf  the  Fntam.    69.  One  nf  the  very  young  poutnri,  modontalj 
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phology  of  the  branches,  —  that  is,  in  the  different  forms  they  appear 
under,  and  the  purposes  they  serve.  The  Potato-plant  has  three 
principal  forms  of  branches :  —  1.  Those  that  bear  ordinary  leaves, 
expanded  in  the  air,  to  digest  what  they  gather  from  it  and  what 
the  roots  gather  from  the  soil,  and  convert  it  into  nourishment. 
2.  After  a  while  a  second  set  of  branches  at  the  summit  of  the 
plant  bear  flowers,  which  form  fruit  and  seed  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
nourishment  which  the  leaves  have  prepared.  3.  But  a  larger  part 
of  this  nourishment,  while  in  a  liquid  state,  is  carried  down  the  stem, 
into  a  third  sort  of  branches  under  ground,  and  accumulated  in  the 
form  of  starch  at  their  extremities,  which  become  tubers,  or  deposi- 
tories of  prepared  solid  food; — just  as  in  the  Turnip,  Cairo', 
Dahlia,  &c.  (Fig.  57-60),  it  is  deposited  in  the  root.  The  use 
of  the  store  of  food  is  obvious  enough.  In  the  autumn  the  whole 
plant  dies,  except  the  seeds  (if  it  formed  them)  and  the  tubers ;  and 
the  latter  are  left  disconnected  in  the  ground.  Just  as  that  small 
portion  of  nourishing  matter  which  is  deposited  in  the  .seed  (3,  and 
Fig.  34)  feeds  the  embryo  when  it  germinates,  so  the  much  larger 
portion  deposited  in  the  tuber  nourishes  its  buds,  or  eyes,  when  they 
likewise  grow,  the  next  spring,  into  new  plants.  And  the  great 
supply  enables  them  to  shoot  with  a  greater  vigor  at  the  beginning, 
and  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  vegetation  than  the  seedling 
plant  could  do  in  the  same  space  of  time  ;  which  vegetation  in  turn 
may  prepare  and  store  up,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
the  largest  quantity  of  solid  nourishing  material,  in  a  form  most 
available  for  food.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  man  has  transported 
the  Potato  from  the  cool  Andes  of  South  America  to  other  cool  cli- 
mates, and  makes  it  yield  him  a  copious  supply  of  food,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  season  is  too  short,  or  the  summer's  heat  too 
little,  for  profitably  cultivating  the  principal  grain-plants. 

105.  All  the  sorts  of  subterranean  stems  or  branches  distinguished 
by  botanists  pass  into  one  another  by  gradations.  We  have  seen 
how  nearly  related  the  tuber  is  to  the  rootstock,  and  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  proper  name  to  use. 
So  likewise, 

106.  Th  i  Corm,  or  Solid  Bulb,  like  that  of  the  Indian  Turnip  and 
the  Crocus  (Fig.  71),  is  just  a  very  short  and  thick  rootstock;  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.  7 1  with  Fig.  67.  Indeed,  it  grows 
so  very  little  in  length,  that  it  is  often  much  broader  than  long,  as 
in  the  Indian  Turnip,  and  the  Cyclamen  of  our  greenhouses.    Conm 
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are  usually  upright,  producing  buds  on  their  upper   surface   and 

roots  from  the  lower.     But  (as  we  see  in  the  Crocus  here  figured) 

buds   may  shoot  from  just  above  any  of  the  faint  cross  lines  or 

rings,  which  are  (he  scars  left  by  the  dearh 

and  decay  of  the  sheathing  bases  of  former 

leaves.     That  is,  these  are  axillary  buds.     In 

these  extraordinary  Gust  as  in  ordinary)  stems, 

the  buds  are  either  axillary  or  terminal.    The 

whole. mode  of  growth  is  just  the  same,  only 

the  corm  does  not  increase  in  length  faster 

than  it  does  in  thickness.     After  a  few  years 

some  of  the  buds  grow  into  new  corms  at  the 

expense  of  tlie  old  one ;  the  young  ones  taking        s'~~  \ 

the  nourishment  from  the  parent,  and  Storing       I.  '■■.. 

up  a    large   part  of  it   in    their  own   tissue.      ' 

When  exhausted  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  ^^ 

flowering,  the  old  corm  dies,  and  ils  shrivelled  ^*~ 

and  decaying  remains  may  be  found  at  the  side  of  or  beneath  the 

present  generation,  as  we  see  in  the  Crocus  (Fig.  71). 

107.  The  corm  of  a  Crocus  is  commonly  covered  with  a  thin  and 
dry,  scaly  or  fibrous  husk,  consisting  of  the  dead  remains  of  the  bases 
of  former  leaves.  When  this  husk  consists  of  many  scales,  there  is 
scarcely  any  distinction  left  between  the  corm  and 

108.  The  Bulb.  This  is  an  extremely  short  subterranean  stem, 
usually  much  broader  than  high,  producing  roots  from  underneath, 
and  covered  with  leaves  or  the  bases  of  leaves,  in  the  form  of  thick- 
ened scales.  It  is,  therefore,  ihe  same  as  a  corm,  or  solid  bulb,  only 
it  bears  an  abundance  of  leaves  or  scales,  which  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  its  bulk.  Or  we  may  regard  it  as  a  bud,  with  thick  and 
fleshy  scales.  Compare  a  Lily-bulb  (Fig.  73)  with  the  strong  scaly 
buds  of  the  Hickory  and  Horsecheslnut  (Fig.  48  and  49),  and  the 
resemblance  will  be  apparent  enough. 

109.  Bulbs  serve  the  same  purpose  as  tubers,  rootstocks,  or  corms. 
The  main  difference  is,  that  in  these  the  store  of  food  for  future 
growth  is  deposited  in  the  stem ;  while  in  the  bulb,  the  greater  part 
is  deposited  in  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  changing  them  into  thick 
scales,  which  closely  overlap  or  enclose  one  another,  because  the 
stem  does  not  elongate  enough  to  separate  them.     That  the  scales 

riO.  71.    Conn  Ol  antii!  Iwlb  of  •  Umeiw.    7!L  Tlie.sme,  cut  llmnigl.  Ungtttwta. 
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of  the  bulb  are  the  bases  of  leave*  may  be  seen  at  once  by  follow* 
ing  any  of  the  ground-leaves  (root-leaves  as  they  are  incorrectly 
called)  down  1o  their 
origin  in  the  bulb. 
Fig.  75  represents 
one  of  tbem  front 
the  White  Lily ;  the 
thickened  base,  which 
makes  a  scale,  being 
cut  off  below,  to  show 
its  thickness.  After 
having  lasted  its  time 
and  served  its  purpose  as  foliage,  the  green  leaf  dies,  down  to  the 
thickened  base,  which  remains  as  a  scale  of  tlie  bulb.  And  year 
after  year,  as  the  bulb  grows  from  the  centre,  to  produce  the  vege- 
tation and  the  flowers  of  the  season,  the  outer  scales  yield  up  their 
store  of  nourishment  for  the  purpose,  and  perish. 

110.  Each  scale,  being  a  leaf,  may  have  a  bud  in  its 
of  these  buds  grow  into  leafy  and  flowering  stems 
above  ground :  others  grow  into  new  bulbs,  feeding 
on  the  parent,  and  at  length  destroying  it,  in  the  same 
way  that  corms  do,  as  just  described  (106). 

111.  When  the  scales  are  hroad  and  enwrap  all 
that  is  within  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  coats,  one 
over  another,  the  bulb  is  said  to  be  tunfeated  or  coated. 
The  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  Leek,  and  Onion  afford  such 
familiar  examples  of  coaled  bulbs  that  no  figure  is 
needed.  When  the  scales  are  narrow  and  separate, 
as  in  the  Lity  (Fig.  73),  the  bulb  is  said  to  be  scaly. 

112.  niilblft*  are  small  bulbs  formed  above  ground 
an  some  plants ;  as  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the 
common  bulbiferous  Lily  of  the  gardens,  and  often  in 
the  flower-clustiTS  of  the  Leek  and  Onion.  They  are 
plainly  nothing  butbulhs  with  thickened  scales.  They 
never  grow  into  branches,  but  detach  themselves  when  71 

full  grown,  and  fall  to  the  ground,  to  take  root  there  and  form 
new  plants. 

113.  From  the  few  illustrations  already  given,  attentive  students 
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can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  morphology 
in  Botany ;  and  they  will  be  able  to  apply  its  simple  principles  for 
themselves  to  all  forms  of  vegetation.  They  will  find  it  very  inter- 
esting  to  identify  all  these  various  subterranean  forms  with  the  com- 
mon plan  of  vegetation  above  ground.  There  is  the  same  structure, 
and  the  same  mode  of  growth  in  reality,  however  different  in  ap- 
pearanee,  and  however  changed  the  form,  to  suit  particular  conditions, 
or  to  accomplish  particular  ends.  It  is  plain  to  see,  already,  that 
the  plant  is  constructed  according  to  a  plan,  —  a  very  simple  one,  — 
which  is  exhibited  by  all  vegetables,  by  the  extraordinary  no  less 
than  by  the  ordinary  kinds ;  and  that  the  same  organ  may  appear 
under  a  great  many  different  shapes,  and  fulfil  very  different  offices. 

114.  These  extraordinary  shapes  are  not  confined  to  subterra- 
nean vegetation.  They  are  all  repeated  in  various  sorts  of  fleshy 
plants  ;  in  the  Houseleek,  Aloe,  Agave  (Fig.  82),  and  in  the  many 
and  strange  shapes  which  the  Cactus  family  exhibit  (Fig.  76) ; 
Shapes  which  imitate  rootstocks,  tubers,  corms,  &c  above  ground. 
All  these  we  may  regard  as 

115.  Consolidated  Forms  Of  Vegetation.  While  ordinary  plants  are 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  great  spread  of  surface  (131),  these 
are  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  least  possible  amount  of  surface  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk.  The  Cereus  genus  of  Cactuses,  for  ex- 
ample, consisting  of  solid  columnar  trunks  (Fig.  76,  b)9  may  be 
likened  to  rootstocks.  A  green  rind  serves  the  purpose  of  foliage ; 
but  the  surface  is  as  nothing  compared  with  an  ordinary  leafy  plant 
of  the  same  bulk.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  largest  Cactus  known, 
the  Giant  Cereus  of  the  Gila  River  (Fig.  76,  in  the  background), 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  common  leafy 
tree  of  the  same  height,  such  as  that  in  Fig.  54,  and  estimate  how 
vastly  greater,  even  without  the  foliage,  the  surface  of  the  latter 
is  than  that  of  the  former.  Compare,  in  the  same  view,  an  Opuntia 
or  Prickly J*ear  Cactus,  its  stem  and  branches  formed  of  a  succes- 
sion of  Jthick  and  flattened  joints  (Fig.  76,  a),  which  may  be  likened 
to  tubers,  or  an  Epiphyllum  (<£),  with  shorter  and  flatter  joints,  with 
an  ordinary  leafy  shrub  or  herb  of  equal  size.  And  finally,  in 
Melon-Cactuses  or  Echinocaotus  (c),  with  their  globular  or  bulb-like 
shapes,  we  have  plants  in  the  compactest  shape ;  their  spherical  fig- 
are  being  such  as  to  expose  the  least  possible  amount  of  its  bulk* 
to  the  air. 

116.  These  consolidated  plants  are  evidently  adapted  and  designed 
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for  very  dry  regions  ;  and  in  such  only  are  they  found.  Similarly, 
bulbous  and  conn  -bearing  plants,  and  the  like,  are  examples  of  a 
form  of  vegetation  which  in  the  growing  season  may  expand  a  large 
surface  to  the  air  ami  light,  while  during  the  period  of  rest  (he 
living  vegetable  is  reduced  to  a  globe,  or  solid  form  of  the  least 
possible  surface ;  and  this  id  protected  by  its  outer  coats  of  dead 
mill  dry  scales,  as  well  as  by  its  situation  under  ground.  Such 
plants  exhibit  another  and  very  similar  adaptation  to  a  season  of 
drought.  And  they  mainly  belong  to  countries  (such  as  Southern 
Africa,  and  parts  of  the  interior  of  Oregon  and  California)  which 
have  a  long  hot  season  during  which  little  or  no  rain  falls,  when, 
their  stalks  and  foliage  above  and  their  roots  beneath  being  early  cut 
off  by  drought,  the  plants  rest  securely  in  their  compact  bulbs,  filled 
with  nourishment,  and  retaining  their  moisture  with  great  tenacity, 
until  the  rainy  season  comes  round.  Then  they  shoot  forth  leaves 
and  flowers  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  what  was  perhaps  a  desert 
of  arid  sand  becomes  green  with  foliage  and  gay  with  blossoms, 
almost  in  a  day.  This  will  he  more  perfectly  understood  when  the 
nature  and  use  of  foliage  have  lieen  more  fully  considered.  (Figi  76 
represents  several  forms  of  Cactus  vegetation.) 
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LESSON  VII. 

MORPHOLOGY    OF    LEAVES. 

117.  In  describing  the  subterranean  forms  of  the  stem,  we  have 
been  led  to  notice  already  some  of  the  remarkable  forms  under 
which  leaves  occur ;  namely,  as  scales,  sometimes  small  and  thin,  as 
those  of  the  rootstocks  of  the  Quick-grass,  or  the  Mint  (Fig.  64), 
sometimes  large  and  thick,  as  those  of  bulbs  (Fig.  73-75),  where 
they  are  commonly  larger  than  the  stem  they  belong  to.  We  have 
seen,  too,  in  the  second  Lesson,  the  seed-leaves  (or  cotyledons)  in 
forms  as  unlike  foliage  as  possible ;  and  in  the  third  Lesson  we  have 
spoken  of  bud-scales  as  a  sort  of  leaves.  So  that  the  botanist  recog- 
nizes the  leaf  under  other  forms  than  that  of  foliage. 

118.  We  may  call  foliage  the  natural  form  of  leaves,  and  look 
upon  the  other  sorts  as  special  forms,  —  as  transformed  leaves :  by 
this  term  meaning  only  that  what  would  have  been  ordinary  leaves 
under  other  circumstances  (as,  for  instance,  those  on  shoots  of  Mint, 
Fig.  64,  had  these  grown  upright  in  the  air,  instead  of  creeping  under 
ground)  are  developed  in  special  forms  to  serve  some  particular 
purpose.  For  the  Great  Author  of  Nature,  having  designed  plants 
upon  one  simple  plan,  just  adapts  this  plan  to  all  cases.  So,  when- 
ever any  special  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished,  no  new  instruments 
or  organs  are  created  for  it,  but  one  of  the  three  general  organs  of 
the  vegetable,  root,  stem,  or  leaf,  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose,  and 
is  adapted  to  it  by  taking  some  peculiar  form. 

119.  It  is  the  study  of  the  varied  forms  under  this  view  that  con- 
stitutes Morphology  (61),  and  gives  to  this  part  of  Botany  such  great 
interest.  We  have  already  seen  stems  and  roots  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  But  leaves  appear  under  more  various  and  widely 
different  forms,  and  answer  a  greater  variety  of  purposes,  than  do 
both  the  other  organs  of  the  plant  put  together.  We  have  to  con- 
sider, then,  leaves  as  foliage,  and  leaves  as  something  else  than  foliage. 
As  we  have  just  been  noticing  cases  of  leaves  that  are  not  foliage, 
we  may  consider  these  first,  and  enumerate  the  principal  kinds. 

120.  leaves  as  Depositories  of  Pood.    Of  these  we  have  had  plenty 

•f  instances  in  the  seed-leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  Almond,  Apple- 
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seed  (Fig.  11),  Beech  (Fig.  13-15),  the  Bean  and  Pea  (Fig.  16- 
20),  the  Oak  (Fig.  21,  22),  and  Horsechestnut  (Fig.  23,  24)  ;  where 
the  food  upon  which  the  p]  anile  t  feeds  when  it  springs  Irom  ibe 
seed  is  stored  up  in  its  cotyledons  or  first  leaves-  And  we  have 
noticed  how  very  unlike  foliage  such  leaves  are.  Yet  in  some  case*, 
as  in  the  Pumpkin  (Fig.  10),  they 
actually  grow  into  green  leaves  aa 
tbey  get  rid  of  their  burden. 

121.  Bulb-Stair*  (Fig.  73-75)  of- 
fer another  instance,  which  we  were 
considering  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Lesson.  Here  a  part  of  the  nourish- 
ment prepared  in  the  foliage  of  one 

r  is  stored  up  in  the  scales,  or 
subterranean  thickened  leaves,  for  the 
early  growth  and  flowering  of  the  next 
year ;  and  this  enables  the  flowers  to 
appear  before  the  leaves,  or  as  soon 
s  they  do ;  as  in  Hyacinths,  Snow-  ' 
drops,  and  many  bulbous  plants. 

122.  Lnnt  St  Bud-tulet,  kt.  True 
to  its  nature,  the  stem  produces 
leaves  even  under  ground,  where 
they  cannot  serve  as  foliage,  and 
where  often,  as  on  rootstocks  and 
tubers  (97-103),  they  are  not  of 
any  use  that  we  know  of.  In  such 
cases  they  usually  appear  as  thin 
scales.  So  the  first  leaves  of  the 
stems  of  herbs,  as  they  sprout  from 
the  ground,  are  generally  mere  scales, 
such  as  those  of  an  Asparagus  shoot ; 
and  such  are  the  first  leaves  on  the 
stem  of  the  seedling  Oak  (Fig.  22) 
and  the  Pea  (Fig.  20).  Similar 
scales,  however,  often  serve  an  im- 
portant purpose;  as  when  they  form  the  covering  of  buds,  where 
they  protect  the  tender  parts  within    (44).      That  bud-scales  are 


««>« 
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leaves  is  plainly  shown,  in  many  cases,  by  the  gradual  transition 
between  them  and  the  first  foliage  of  the  shoot.  The  Common  Lilac 
and  [.lie  Shell-bark  Hickory  are  good  instances 
of  the  sort.  But  the  best  illustration  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Low  Sweet  Buckeye  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  is  often  cultivated  as 
an  ornamental  shrub.  From  one  and  the  same 
growing  bud  we  may  often  find  all  the  grada- 
tions which  are  shown  in  Fig.  77. 

123.  Leaves  as  Spines  occur  in  several  plants. 
The  moat  familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Barberry.  In  almost  any  summer  shoot, 
most  of  the  gradations  may  be  seen  between  the 
ordinary  leaves,  with  sharp  bristly  teeth,  and 
leaves  which  are  reduced  to  a  branching  spine 
or  thorn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  78.  The  fact  that 
the  spines  of  the  Barberry  produce  a  leaf-bud 
in  their  axil  also  proves  them  to  be  leaves. 

124.  Leaves  as  Tendrils  are  to  be  seen  in  i 
Pea  and  the  Vetch  (Fig.  20,  127),  where  the  ' 
upper  part  of  each  leaf  becomes  a  tendril,  which 

the  plant    uses  to 

climb  by ;  and  in         ™ 

one  kind    of  Vetch   the  whole  leaf  Is 

such  a  tendril. 

125.  tram  as  Pitdwrs,  or  hollow  tubes, 
are  familiar  to  us  in  the  common  Pitcher- 
plant  or  Side-saddle  Flower  (Sarracenia, 
Fig.  79)  of  our  bogs.  These  pitchers 
'  are  generally  half-full  of  water,  in  which 
flies  and  other  insects  are  drowned,  often< 
in  such  numbers  as  to  make  a  rich 
manure  tor  the  plant,  no  doubt;  though 
we  can  hardly  imagine  this  to  be  the 
design  of  the  pitcher.  Nor  do  we  per- 
ceive here  any  need  of  a  contrivance 
to  bold  water,  since  the  roots  of  these 
plants  are  always  well  supplied  by  the  wet  bogs  where  they  grow. 
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126.  leave*  H  Fly-traps.     Insect  are  caught  in  another  way,  and 
more  expertly,  by  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  plants  of  this 

country,  the  Dionea  or  Venue's  Fry- 
trap,  which  grows  in  the  sandy  bogs 
around  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
Here  (Fig.  81)  each  leaf  bears  at  its 
summit  an  appendage  which  opens  and 
shuts,  in  shape  something  tike  a  steel- 
trap,  and  operating  much  like  one.  For 
when  open,  as  it  commonly  ia  when  the 
sun  shines,  no  sooner  does  a  fly  alight 
on  its  surface,  and  brush  against  any 
one  of  the  several  long  bristles  that  grow 
there,  than  the  trap  suddenly  closes, 
often  capturing  the  intruder,  pressing  it 
all  the  harder  for  its  struggles,  and  com- 
monly depriving  it  of  life.  If  the  fly 
escapes,  the  trap  soon  slowly  opens,  and 
Is  ready  for  another  capture.  When  retained,  the  insect  is  after  a 
time  moistened  by  a  secretion  from  minute  glands  of  the  inner  sur- 
face, and  is  apparently  digested!  How  such 
and  various  other  movements  are  made  hy 
plants  —  some  as  quick  aa  in  this  case, 
others  very  slow,  hut  equally  wonderful, — 
must  be  considered  in  a  future  Lesson. 

127.  Leaves  itrvinf  both  Ordinary  and 
Special  Purposes.  Let  us  now  remark,  that 
the  same  leaf  frequently  answers  its  gen- 
eral purpose,  as  foliage,  and  some  special 
purpose  besides.  For  example,  in  the  Dio- 
nsea,  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf,  and  prob- 
ably the  whole  of  it,  acts  as  foliage,  while  the 
appendage  serves  its  mysterious  purpose 
as  a  fly-catcher.  In  the  Pea  and  Vetch  ' 
(Fig.  20,  127),  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf 
is  foliage,  the  upper  a  tendril.  In  the  Pitcher-plants  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  (Nepenthes,  Fig.  80)  which  are  not  rare  in  conserva- 
tories, the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  is  expanded  and  acts  as  foliage; 
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farther  on,  it  is  contracted  into  a  .tendril,  enabling  the  plant  to  climb ; 
the  end  of  this  tendril  is  then  expanded  into  a  pitcher,  of  five  or 
six  inches  in  length,  and  on  the  end  of  this  is  a  lid,  which  exactly 
closes  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  until  after  it  is  full  grown,  when  the 
lid  opens  by  a  hinge  1     But  the  whole  is  only  one  leaf. 

128.  So  in  the  root-leaves  of  the  Tulip  or  the  Lily  (Pig.  75), 
while  the  green  leaf  is  preparing  nourishment  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season,  its  base  under  ground  is  thickened  into  a  reservoir  for 
storing  up  a  good  part  of  the  nourishment  for  next  year's  use. 

129.  Finally,  the  whole  leaf  often  serves  both  as  foliage,  to  pre- 
pare nourishment,  and  as  a  depository  to  store  it  up.  This  takes 
place  in  all  fleshy-leaved  plants,  such  as  the  Houseleek,  the  Ice- 
plant,  and  various  sorts  of  Mesembryan  them  urn,  in  the  Live-for-ever 
of  the  gardens  to  some  extent,  and  very  strikingly  in  the  Aloe,  and 
in  the  Century- plant.  In  the  latter  it  is  only  the  green  surface  of 
these  large  and  thick  leaves  (of  three  to  five  feet  in  length  on  a 
strong  plant,  and  often  three  to  six  inches  thick  near  the  base)  which 
acts  as  foliage ;  the  whole  interior  is  white,  like  the  interior  of  a 
potato,  and  almost  as  heavily  loaded  with  starch  and  other  nourish- 
ing matter.  (Fig-  82  represents  a  young  Century-plant,  Agava 
Americana.) 
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LESSON  VIII. 

MORPHOLOGY    OF    LEAVES    AS    FOLIAGE. 

130.  Having  in  the  last  Lesson  glanced  at  some  of  the  special 
or  extraordinary  forms  and  uses  of  leaves,  we  now  return  to  leaves 
in  their  ordinary  condition,  namely,  as  foliage.  We  regard  this  as 
the  natural  state  of  leaves.  For  although  they  may  be  turned  to 
account  in  other  and  very  various  ways,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
still  their  proper  office  in  vegetation  is  to  serve  as  foliage.  In  this 
view  we  may  regard 

131.  Leaves  as  a  Contrivance  for  Increasing  the  Surface  of  that  large 

part  of  the  plant  which  is  exposed  to  the  light  and  the  air.  This  is 
shown  by  their  expanded  form,  and  ordinarily  slight  thickness  in 
comparison  with  their  length  and  breath.'  While  a  Melon-Cactus 
(115,  Fig.  76)  is  a  striking  example  of  a  plant  with  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  suiface  for  its  bulk,  a  repeatedly  branching  leafy 
herb  or  tree  presents  the  largest  possible  extent  of  surface  to  the 
air.  The  actual  amount  of  surface  presented  by  a  tree  in  full  leaf 
is  much  larger  than  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose.  Thus,  the  Wash- 
ington Elm  at  Cambridge  —  a  tree  of  no  extraordinary  size  —  was 
some  years  ago  estimated  to  produce  a  crop  of  seven  millions  of 
leaves,  exposing  a  surface  of  200,000  square  feet,  or  about  five 
acres,  of  foliage. 

132.  What  is  done  by  the  foliage  we  shall  have  to  explain  in 
another  place.  Under  the  present  head  we  are  to  consider  ordinary 
leaves  as  to  their  parts  and  their  shapes. 

133.  The  Parts  of  the  Leaf.  The  principal  part  of  a  leaf  is  the 
blade,  or  expanded  portion,  one  face  of  which  naturally  looks  toward 
the  sky,  the  other  towards  the  earth.  The  blade  is  often  raised  on 
a  stalk  of  its  own,  and  on  each  side  of  the  stalk  at  its  base  there  is 
sometimes  an  appendage  called  a  stipule.  A  complete  leaf,  there- 
fore consists  of  a  Wade  (Fig.  83,  b),  a  footstalk  or  leaf-stalky  called 
the  petiole  (/?),  and  a  pair  of  stipules  (st).     See  also  Fig.  186. 

134.  It  is  the  blade  which  we  are  now  to  describe.  This,  as 
being  the  essential  and  conspicuous  part,  we  generally  regard  as  the 
leaf:  and  it  is  only  when  we  have  to  particularize,  that  we  speak  of 
the  blade,  or  lamina,  of  the  leaf. 
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136.  .Without  here  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  anatomy  of  . 
the  leaf,  we  may  remark,  that  leaves  consist  of  two  sorts  of  mate- 
rial, viz.:  1.  the  green  pulp,  or  parenchyma;  and  2.  the  jit/rout 
framework,  or  skeleton,  which  extends  throughout  the  soft  green 
pulp  and  supports  it,  giving  the  leaf  a  strength  and  firmness  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Besides,  the  whole  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  a  transparent  skin,  called  the 
epidermis,  like  that  which  covets  the 
surface  of  the  shoots,  Sec. 

186.  The  framework  consists  of 
wood, — a  fibrous  and  tough  material 
which  runs  from  the  stem  through  the 
leaf-stalk,  when  there  is  one,  in  the 
form  of  parallel  threads  or  bundles  of  » ■' 
fibres ;  and  in  the  blade  these  spread 
out  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  form 
the  ribs  and  veins  of  the  leaf.  The 
stout  main  branches  of  the  framework 
(like  those  in  Fig.  60)  are  called  the 
ribs.  When  there  is  only  one,  as  in 
Fig.  83,  Sec,  or  a  middle  one  decid- 
edly larger  than  the  rest,  it  is  called 
the  midrib.  The  smaller  divisions  are  termed  veins ;  and  their 
still  smaller  subdivisions,  veinlets. 

137.  The  latter  subdivide  again  and  again,  until  they  become  so 
fine  that  they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  fibres  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  hollow  ;  forming  tubes  by  which  the  sap  is 
brought  into  the  leaves  and  carried  to  every  part.  The  arrangement 
of  the  framework  in  the  blade  is  termed  the 

138.  VeMlion,  or  mode  of  veining.  This  corresponds  so  complete- 
ly with  the  general  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  with  the  kind  of  division 
when  the  blade  is  divided  or  lobed,  that  the  readiest  way  to  study 
and  arrange  the  forms  of  leaves  is  first  to  consider  their  veining. 

139.  Various  as  it  appears  in  different  leaves,  the  veining  is  all 
reducible  to  two  principal  kinds ;  namely,  the  parallel-veined  and  the 
netted-veined. 

140.  In  netted-veined  (also  called  reticulated)  leaves,  the  veins 
branch  off  from  the  main  rib  or  ribs,  divide  into  finer  and  finer 
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veinlets,  and  the  branches  unite  with  each  other  to  form  meshes  of 
network.  That  is,  they  anattomote,  as  anatomists  say  of  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  body.  The  Quince-leaf,  in  Fig.  83,  shows  this 
kind  of  veining  in  a  leaf  with  a  single  rib.  The  Maple,  Basswood, 
and  Buttonwood  (Fig.  50)  show  it  in  leaves  of  several  ribs. 

141.  In  parallel-veined  leaves,  the  whole  framework  consists  of 
slender  ribs  or  veins,  which  run  parallel  with  each  other,  or  nearly 
so,  from  the  base  to  the  point  of  the  leaf.  Dot  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing, nor  forming  meshes,  except  by  very  minute  cross-vein! ets. 
The  leaf  of  any  grass,  or  that  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  (Fig.  84) 
will  furnish  a  good  illustration. 

142.  Such  simple,  parallel  veins  Linnseus,  to  distinguish  them 
called  nerve*,  and  parallel-veined  leaves 
are  Still  commonly  called  nerved  leaves , 
while  those  of  the  other  kind  are  said  1c 
be  veined;  —  terms  which  it  is  conven- 
ient to  use,  although  these  "  nerves  "  and 
"  veins  "  are  all  the  same  thing,  and  have 
no  likeness  to  the  nerve*  of  animals. 

143.  Netted-veined  leaves  belong  tc 
plants  which  have  a  pair  of  seed-leaves 
or  cotyledons,  such  as  the  Maple  (Fig.  1 
-7),  Beech  (Fig.  15),  Pea  and  Bear. 
(Fig.  18,  20),  and  most  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  first  and  second  Lessons. 
While  parallel-veined  or  nerved  leaves 
belong  to  plants  with  one  cotyledon  or 
*  true  seed-leaf;  such  as  the  Iris  (Fig.  184) 

and  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  42).  So  that  a  mere  glanco  at  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  or  herb  enables  one  to  tell  what  the  structure  of  the 
embryo  is,  and  to  refer  the  plant  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
grand  classes, —- which  is  a  great  convenience.  For  generally  when 
plants  differ  from  each  other  in  some  one  important  respect,  they 
differ  correspondingly  in  other  respects  as  well. 

144.  Parallel- veined  leaves  are  of  two  sorts ;  one  kind,  and  the 
commonest,  having  the  ribs  or  nerves  all  running  from  the  base  to 
the  point  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  examples  already  given;  while  in 
another  kind  they  run  from  a  midrib  to  the  margin ;  as  in  the  com* 
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mon  Pickerel- weed  of  our  ponds,  in  the  Banana  (Fig.  47),  and  many 
similar  plants  of -warm  climates. 

145.  Netted- veined  leaves  are  also  of  two  sorts,  as  is  shown  in 
the  examples  already  referred  to.  In  one  case  the  veins  all  rise 
from  a  single  rib  (the  midrib),  as  in  Fig.  83.  Such  leaves  are  called 
feather-veined  or  pinnately-veined ;  both  terms  meaning  the  same 
thing,  namely,  that  the  veins  are  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  rib 
like  the  plume  of  a  feather  on  each  side  of  the  shaft. 

146.  In  the  other  case  (as  in  the  Button  wood,  Fig.  50,  Maple, 
&c),  the  veins  branch  off  from  three,  five,  seven,  or  nine  ribs,  which 
spread  from  the  top  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  run  through  the  blade  like 
the  toes  of  a  web-footed  bird.  Hence  these  are  said  to  be  palmately 
or  digitately  veined,  or  (since  the  ribs  diverge  like  rays  from  a 
centre)  radiate-veined. 

147.  Since  the  general  outline  of  leaves  accords  with  the  frame- 
work or  skeleton,  it  is  plain  that  feather-veined  leaves  will  incline  to 
elongated  shapes,  or  at  least  will  be  longer  than  broad ;  while  in 
radiate-veined  leaves  more  rounded  forms  are  to  be  expected.  A 
glance  at  the  following  figures  shows  this.  Whether  we  consider 
the  veins  of  the  leaf  to  be  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  blade,  or  the 
green  pulp  to  be  moulded  to  the  framework,  is  not  very  material. 
Either  way,  the  outline  of  each  leaf  corresponds  with  the  mode  of 
spreading,  the  extent,  and  the  relative  1«  ngth  of  the  veins.  Thus,  in 
oblong  or  elliptical  leaves  of  the  feather-veined  sort  (Fig.  87,  88), 
the  principal  veins  are  nearly  equal  in  length ;  while  in  ovate  and 
heart-shaped  leaves  (Fig.  89,  90),  those  below  the  middle  are 
longest;  and  in  leaves  which  widen  upwards  (Fig.  91-94),  the 
veins  above  the  middle  are  longer  than  the  others. 

148.  Let  us  pass  on,  without,  particular  reference  to  the  kind  of 
veining,  to  enumerate  the  principal 

149.  Farms  of  Leaves  as  to  General  Outline.    It  is  necessary  to  give 

names  to  the  principal  shapes,  and  to  define  them  rather  precisely, 

since  they  afford  the  easiest  marks  for  distinguishing  species.     The 

same  terms  are  used  for  all  other  flattened  parts  as  well,  such  as  the 

petals  of  the  flowers  ;  so  that  they  make  up  a  great  part  of  the 

descriptive  language  of  Botany.     We  do  not  mention  the  names  of 

common  plants  which  exhibit  these  various  shapes.    It  will  be  a  good 

exercise  for  young  students  to  look  them  up  and  apply  them. 

150.  Beginning  with  the  narrower  and  proceeding  to  the  broadest 

forms,  a  leaf  k  said  to  be 
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Linear  (Fig.  85),  when  narrow,  several  times  longer  than  wide, 
and  of  the  same  breadth  throughout 

Lanceolate,  or  hmce-shaped,  when  several  times  longer  than  wide, 
and  tapering  upwards  (Fig.  86),  or  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Oblong  (Fig.  87),  when  nearly  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  broad. 

Elliptical  (Fig.  88)  is  oblong  with  a  flowing  outline,  the  two  ends 
alike  in  width. 

Oval  is  ihe  same  as  broadly  elliptical,  or  elliptical  with  the  breadth 
considerably  more  than  half  the  length. 

Ovate  (Fig.  89),  when  the  outline  is  like  a  section  of  a  hen's-egg 
lengthwise,  the  broader  end  downward. 

Orbicular,  or  rotund  (Fig.  102),  circular  in  outline,  or  nearly  so. 


151.  When  the  leaf  tapers  towards  the  base,  instead  of  upwards, 
it  may  b 


Oblanceohte    (Fig.  91 


lance-shaped,  with   the  more 
tapering  end  downwards ; 

Spattilate  (Fig.  92),  round- 
ed above  and  long  and  narrow 
below,  like  a  spatula  ; 

Obovaie   (Fig.   93),    or   in- 
versely ovate,  that  is,  ovate  with 
the  narrower  end  down  ;  or 
Ouneatc,  or  cuneiform,  that  is,  wedge-shaped   (Fig.  94),  broad 
above  and  tapering  by  straight  lines  to  an  acute  angle  at  the  base. 
152.  is  to  Ik  Base,  its  shape  characterizes  several  forms,  each  m 
Cordate,  or  heart-shaped  (Fig.  90,  99,  8},  when  a  leaf  of  an  ovate 
form,  or  something  like  it,  has  the  outline  of  its  rounded  base  turned 
in  (forming  a  notch  or  sinus)  where  the  stalk  is  attached. 

Reniform,  or  kidney-shaped  (Fig.  100),  like  the  last,  only  rounder 
and  broader  than  long. 
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Aitriculate,  or  eared,  having  a  pair  of  small  and  blunt  projections, 
or  ears,  at  the  base,  as  in  one  species  of  Magnolia  (Fig.  96). 

Sagittate,  or  arrow-tkaped,  where  such  ears  are  pointed  and  turned 
downwards,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  blade 
tapers  upwards  to  a 
point,  as  in  the  com- 
nion  Sagittaria  or  Ar- 
row-head, and  in  the 
Arrow-leaved  Polygo- 
num (Fig.  95). 

Hastate,  or  ha&e.rd- 
thaped,     when      such 
lobes  at  the  base   point  outwards,  giving  the  leaf  the  shape  of  the 
halberd  of  the  olden  time,  as  in  another  Polygonum  ( Fig.  97). 

Peltate,  or  ihield-tiaped,  (Fig.  102,)  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
curious  modification  of  the  leaf,  commonly  of  a  rounded  form,  where 
the  footstalk  is  attached  to  the  lower  surface,  instead  of  the  base,  and 


therefore  is  naturally  likened  to  a  shield  borne  by  the  outstretched, 
arm.  The  common  Watershield,  the  Nelumbium,  and  the  White 
Water-lily,  and  also  the  Mandrake,  exhibit  this  sort  of  leaf.  On 
comparing  the  shield-shaped  leaf  of  the  common  Marsh  Pennywort 
(Fig.  102)  with  that  of  another  common  species  (Fig.  101),  we  see 
at  once  what  this  peculiarity  means.     A  shield-shaped  leaf  is  like  a 
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kidney-shaped  (Fig.  100)  or  other  rounded  leaf,  with  the  margins  at 
the  base  brought  together  and  united. 

153.  As  to  the  Apex,  the  following  terms  express  the  principal 
variations. 

Acuminate,  pointed,  or  taper-pointed,  when  the  summit  is  more  or 
less  prolonged  into  a  narrowed  or  tapering  point,  as  in  Fig.  97. 

Acute,  when  ending  in  an  acute  angle  or  not  prolonged  point,  as 
in  Fig.  104,  98,  95,  &c. 

Obtuse,  when  with  a  blunt  or  rounded  point,  as  in  Fig.  105, 89,  &c 

Truncate,  with  the  end  as  if  cut  off  square,  as  in  Fig.  106,  94. 

Retuse,  with  the  rounded  summit  slightly  indented,  forming  a 
very  shallow  notch,  as  in  Fig.  107.. 

Emarginate,  or  notched,  indented  at  the  end  more  decidedly,  as 
in  Fig.  108. 

Obcordate,  that  is,  inversely  heart-shaped,  where  an  obovate  leaf 
is  more  deeply  notched  at  the  end  (Fig.  109),  as  in  White  Clover  and 
Wood-sorrel ;  so  as  to  resemble  a  cordate  leaf  (Fig.  99)  inverted. 

Cuspidate,  tipped  with  a  sharp  and  rigid  point ;  as  in  Fig.  110. 

Mucronate,  abruptly  tipped  with  a  small  and  short  point,  like  a 
projection  of  the  midrib  ;  as  in  Fig.  111. 

Aristate,  awn-pointed,  and  bristle-pointed,  are  terms  used  when  this 
mucronate  point  is  extended  into  a  longer  bristle-form  or  other 
slender  appendage. 

The  first  six  of  these  terms  can  be  applied  to  the  lower  as  well  as 
to  the  upper  end  of  a  leaf  or  other  organ.  The  others  belong  to 
the  apex  only. 
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FIG.  103  -  111.    Forma  of  the  apex  of  leaves. 
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MORPHOLOGY    OF    LEAVES    AS    FOLIAGE. SIMPLE    AND    COM- 
POUND   LEAVES,    STIPULES,  ETC. 


154.  In  the  Foregoing  Lesson  leaves  have  been  treated  of  in  their 
simplest  form,  namely,  as  consisting  of  a  single  blade.  But  in  many 
cases  the  leaf  is  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  blades.     That  is, 

155.  Leaves  an  cither  Simple  or  Compound.  Tbey  are  srid  to  be 
rimple,  when  the  blade  is  all  of  one  piece  :  they  are  compound,  when 
the  blade  consists  of  two  or  more  separate  pieces,  borne  upon  a 
common  leaf-stalk.  And  between  these  two  kinds  every  interme- 
diate gradation  is  to  be  met  with.  This  will  appear  as  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  principal 

156.  Forms  of  leaves  u  to  particular  Outline  or  degree  of  division. 
In  this  respect,  leaves  are  said  to  be 

Entire,  when  their  general  outline  is  completely  filled  out,  so  that 
the  margin  is  an  even  line,  without  any  teeth  or  notches ;  as  in 
Fig.  83,  84,  100,  &c 

Serrate,  or  taw-toothed,  when  the  margin  only  is  cut  into  sharp 
teeth,  like  those  of  a  saw,  and  pointing  forwards;  as  in  Fig.  112; 
also  90,  &c 


Dentate,   or  toothed,    when    such  teeth   poin 
of  forwards  ;  as  in  Fig.  113. 


outwards,  instead 
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Crenate,  or  scalloped,  when  the  teeth  are  broad  and  rounded ;  as 
in  Fig.  114,  101. 

Repand,  undulate,  or  wavy,  when  the  margin  of  the  leaf  forms  a 
wavy  line,  bending  slightly  inwards  and  outwards  in  succession ;  as 
in  Fig.  115. 

Sinuate,  when  the  margin  is  more  strongly  sinuous,  or  turned 
inwards  and  outwards,  as  in  Fig.  116. 

Incised,  cut,  or  jagged,  when  the  margin  is  cut  into  sharp,  deep, 
and  irregular  teeth  or  incisions,  as  in  Fig.  117: 

157.  When  leaves  are  more  deeply  cut,  and  with  a  definite  number 
of  incisions,  they  are  said,  as  a  general  term,  to  be  lobed ;  the  parts 
being  called  lobes.  Their  number  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  two- 
lobed,  three-lobed,  five-lobed,  many-lobed,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  the  depth  and  character  of  the  lobing  needs  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly specified,  —  as  is  often  the  case,  —  the  following  terms  are 
employed,  viz. : 

Lobed,  when  the  incisions  do  not  extend  deeper  than  about  half* 
way  between  the  margin  and  the  centre  of  the  blade,  if  so  far,  and 
are  more  or  less  rounded ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Poet-Oak,  Fig. 
118,  and  the  Hepatica,  Fig.  122. 

Cleft,  when  the  incisions  extend  half-way  down  or  more,  and 
especially  when  they  are  sharp,  as  in  Fig.  119,  123.  And  the 
phrases  two-cleft,  or,  in  the  Latin  form,  bifid ;  three~cleft,  or  trifid; 
four-cleft,  or  quadrifid;  five-cleft,  or  quinquefid,  &c;  or  many-cleft, 
in  the  Latin  form  muUifid,  —  express  the  number  of  the  segments, 
or  portions. 

Parted,  when  the  incisions  are  still  deeper,  but  yet  "do  not  quite 
reach  to  the  midrib  or  the  base  of  the  blade ;  as  in  Fig.  120,  124. 
And  the  terms  two-parted,  three-parted,  &c  express  the  number  of 
such  divisions. 

Divided,  when  the  incisions  extend  quite  to  the  midrib,  as  in  the 
lower  part  of  Fig.  121 ;  or  to  the  leaf-stalk,  as  in  Fig.  125 ;  which 
makes  the  leaf  compound.  Here,  using  the  Latin  form,  the  leaf  is 
said  to  be  bisected,  trisected  (Fig.  125),  &c,  to  express  the  number 
of  the  divisions. 

158.  In  this  way  the  degree  of  division  is  described.  We  may 
likewise  express  the  mode  of  division.  The  notches  or  incisions, 
being  places  where  the  green  pulp  of  the  blade  has  not  wholly  filled 
up  the  framework,  correspond  with  the  veining;  as  we  perceive 
on  comparing  the  figures  118  to  121  with  figures  122  to  125,    The 
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upper  row  of  figures  consists  of  feather-«eined,  or,  in  Latin  form, 
P  innately-veined  leaves  (145);  the  lower  row,  of  radiate-veined  or 
palmately-veined  leaves  (146). 


159.  In  tlie  upper  row  the  incisions  all  point  towards  the  midrib, 
from  which  the  main  veins  arise,  the  incisions  (or  sinuses)  being 
between  tbe  main  veins.  That  is,  being  pinnately  veined,  such 
leaves  are  pinnately  lobed  (Fig.  118),  pinnately  cleft,  or  pinnatifid 
(Fig.  119),  pinnately  parted  (Fig.  120),  or  pinnately  divided  (Fig. 
121),  according  to  the  depth  of  the  incisions,  as  just  defined. 

160.  In  the  lower  row  of  figures,  as  the  main  veins  or  ribs  nil 
proceed  from  the  base  of  the  blade  or  the  summit  of  the  leaf-stalk,  po 
the  incisions  all  point  in  that  direction.  That  is,  pa/^tately-veined 
leaves  are  palmately  lobed  (Fig.  122),  palmately  cleft  (Fig.  123), 
palmately  parted  (Fig.  124),  or  palmately  divided  (Fig.  125).  Some- 
times, instead  of  palmately,  we  say  diaitaiely  cleft,  ice,  which  means 
just  the  same. 

161.  To  be  still  more  particular,  the  number  of  the  lobes,  kc. 
mar  come  into  the  phrase.  Thus,  Fig.  122  is  a  palmately  three- 
lobed;  Fig.  123,  ApalmaUly  three-cleft;  Fig.  124,  n palmately  three- 
parted;  Fig.  125,  a  palmately  three-divided,  or  trisected,  leaf.     The 
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Sugar-Maple  and  the  Buttonwood  (Fig.  50)  have  palmatehf  foe- 
lobed  leaves ;  the  Soft  White-Maple palmately  five-parted  leaves;  and 
so  on.  And  in  the  other  sort,  the  Post-Oak  had  pitmatehf  seven- 
to  nine-lobed  leaves  ;  the  Red-Oak  commonly  has  pinnatcty  seven-  to 
nine-cleft  leaves,  &c,  &c. 

162.  The  divisions,  lobes,  &c.  may  themselves  be  entire  (without 
teeth  or  notches,  156),  as  in  Fig.  1 18,  122,  &c ;  or  serrate  (Fig. 
124),  or  otherwise  toothed  or  incised  (Fig.  121);  or  else  lobed,  cleft, 
parted,  &c. :  in  the  latter  cases  making  twice  pinnatifid,  twice  pal- 
mately  or  pinnaiely  lobed,  parted,  or  divided  leaves,  &c  From  these 
illustrations,  the  student  will  perceive  the  plan  by  which  the  bota- 
nist, in  two  or  three  words,  may  describe  any  one  of  the  almost 
endlessly  diversified  shapes  of  leaves,  so  as  to  convey  a  perfectly 
clear  and  definite  idea  of  it. 

163.  Compound  Leaves.  These,  as  already  stated  (155),  do  not 
differ  hi  any  absolute  way  from  the  divided  form  of  simple  leaves. 
A  compound  leaf  is  one  which  has  its  blade  in  two  or  more  entirely 
separate  parts,  each  usually  with  a  stalklet  of  its  own :  and  the  stalk- 
let  is  often  jointed  {or  articulated)  with  the  main  leaf-stalk,  just  as 
this  is  jointed  with  the  stem.     When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no 


doubt  that  the  leaf  is  compound.  But  when  the  pieces  have  no 
Ptalklets,  and  are  not  jointed  with  the  main  leaf-stalk,  the  leaf  may 
be  considered  either  as  simple  and  divided,  or  compound,  according 
to  the  circumstances. 


ir  odd-plniMW.     197.  Finn. 
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161.  The  separate  pieces  or  little  blades  of  a  compound  leaf  are 
called  leaflets. 

165.  Compound  leaves  are  of  two  principal  kinds,  namely,  the 
pinnate  and  the  palmate  ;  answering  to  the  two  modes  of  veining  in 
reticulated  leaves  (145-117),  and  to  the  two  sorts  of  lobed  or  di- 
vided leaves  (158,  159). 

166.  Pinnate  leaves  are  those  in  which  the  leaflets  are  arranged 
on  the  Bides  of  a  main  leaf-stalk  ;  as  in  Fig.  126-128.  They  answer 
to  the  feather-veined  (i.  e.  pinnately*veined)  simple  leaf;  as  will  be 
seen  at  once,  on  comparing  Fig.  126  with  the  figures  118  to  121. 
The  leaflet*  of  the  former  answer  to  the  lobes  or  divisions  of  the 
latter;  and  the  continuation  of  the  petiole,  along  which  the  leaflets 
are  arranged,  answers  to  the  midrib  of  the  simple  leaf. 

167.  Three  sorts  of  pinnate  leaves  are  here  given.  Fig.  126  is 
pinnate  with  an  odd  or  end  leaflet,  as  in  the  Common  Locust  and 
the  Ash.  Fig.  127  is  pinnate  with  a  tendril  at  the  end,  in  place  of 
the  odd  leaflet,  as  in  the  Vetches  and  the  Pea.  Fig.  128  is  abruptly 
pinnate,  having  a  pair  of  leaflets  at  the  end,  like  the  rest  of  the  leaf- 
lets ;  as  in  the  Honey-Locust 

168.  Palmate  (also  named  digitate)  leaves  are  those  in  which  the 
leaflets  are  all  borne  on  the  very  tip  of  U»e  leaf-stalk,  as  in  the 
Lupine,  the  Common  Clover  (Fig.  136),  ll.e  Virginia  Creeper  (Fig. 
62),  and  the  Horsechestnut  and  Buckeye  (Fig.  120).  They  answer 
to  the   radiate-veined  or  palmatehj- 

veined  simple  leaf;   as  is   seen  by 
comparing  Fig.  136  with  the  figures 
122  to  125.     That  is,  the  Clover- 
leaf  of  three  leaflets  is  the  same  as 
a   palmately   three-ribbed    leaf  cut'y~\\ 
into  three   separate  leaflets.      And 
such  a  simple  five-lobed  leaf  as  that 
of  the  Sugar-Maple,  if  more  cut,  so 
as  to  separate  the  parts,  would  pro- 
duce a  palmate  leaf  of  five  leaflets, 
like  that  of  the  Horsechestnut  or  Buckeye  (Fig.  129). 
■---.  169.  Either  sorf  of  compound  leaf  may  have  nny  number  of  leaf- 
lets ;  though  palmate  leaves  cannot  well  have  a  great  many,  since 
they  are  all  crowded  together  on  the  end  of  the  main  leaf-stalk. 
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Some  Lupines  hav«  nine  or  eleven ;  the  Horscchestnut  has  seven, 
the  Sweet  Buckeye  more  commonly  five,  the  Clover  three.  A  pin- 
nate leaf  often  has  only  seven  or  Ave  leaflets,  as  in  the  Wild  Bean 
or  Groundnut ;  and  in  the  Common  Bean  it  has  only  three ;  in 
some  rarer  cases  only  two  j  in 
the  Orange  and  Lemon  only 
one!  The  joint  at  the  place 
where  the  leaflet  is  united  wilh 
the  petiole  alooe  distinguishes 
this  last  case  from. a  simple 
leaf." 

170.  The  leaflets  of  a  com- 
pound leaf  may  be  either  entire 
(as  in  Fig.  126-128),  or  ter- 
rate,  or  lotted,  cleft,  parted, 
&c. :  in  fact,  they  may  pre- 
sent all  the  variations  of  simple 
leaves,  and  the  same  terms 
equally  apply  to  them, 

171.  When  this  division  is 
carried  so  far  as  to  separate 
what  would  be  one  leaflet  into 
two,  three,  or  several,  the  leaf 
becomes  doubly  or  twice  com- 
pound, either  pinnatety  or  pal- 

m  mainly,   as   the    case    may   be. 

of  the  leaves  of  ihe  Honey-Locust  are 
pinnate,  as  in  Fig.  128,  the  greater  part 


For  example,  while  so 
simply  pinnate,  that  is,  o 


*  When  the  botanist,  in  describing  leaves,  wishes  to  express  the  number  if 
leaflets,  he  may  use  terms  like  these  : — 

Um/oliolale,  for  a  compound  leaf  of  a  single  leaflet ;  from  the  Latin  unum,  one, 
an&foiiotum,  leaflet. 

Bifilhhte,  of  two  leaflets,  from  the  Latin  bis,  twice,  and  Jbliaiam,  leaflet 

Trifoliolale  {or  ternate),  of  three  leaflets,  as  the  Clover ;  and  so  on. 

When  lie  would  express  in  one  phrase  both  the  number  of  leaflets  and  the  wit 
the  leaf  is  compound,  bo  writes  :  — 

Patina/fly  bl/oiioiale,  trijhlkhte,  plurifoliolate  (of  several  leaflets),  &c.,  or  else 

Pinnatelg  bi-,  tri-,  quadri-,  or  piuri-foliolate  ( that  is,  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or 
several  leaflets),  as  the  case  may  lie. 


no.  im.  . 
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are  bipinnate,  i.  e.  twice  pinnate,  as  in  Fig.  130.  If  these  leaflets 
were  again  divided  in  the  same  way,  the  leaf  would  become  thrice 
pinnate,  or  tripinnate,  as  in  many  Acacias.  The  first  divisions  are 
called  pinna ;  the  others,  pinnule* ;  and  the  last,  or  little  blades, 
leaflet*. 

172.  So  the  palmate  leaf,  if  again  compounded  in  the  same  way, 
becomes  twice  palmate,  or,  as  we  say  when  the  divisions  are  in 
threes,  twice  ternate  (in  Latin  form  bitemate)  ;  if  a  third  time  com- 
pounded, thrice  ternate  or  triternate.  But  if  the  division  goes  still 
further,  or  if  the  degree  is  variable,  we  simply  say  that  the  leaf  is 
decompound ;  either  pa  I  mutely  or  pinnately  so,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Thus,  Fig.  138  represents  a  four  times  temately  compound,  in  other 
words  a  ternately  decompound,  leaf  of  our  common  Meadow  Rue. 

173.  So  exceedingly  various  are  the  kinds  and  shapes  of  leaves, 
that  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  subject.  We  have,  however, 
mentioned  the  principal  terms  used  in  describing  them.  Many 
others  will  be  found  iu  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Some 
peculiar  sorts  of  leaves  remain  to  be  noticed,  which  the  student  might 
not  well  understand  without  some  explanation ;  such  as 

174.  Perfoliate  LtavtS.  A  common  and  simple  case  of  this  sort  is 
found  in  two  species  of  Uvularia  or  Bellwort,  where  the  stem  appears 
to  run  through  the  blade  of  the  leaf, 
near  one  end.  If  we  look  at  this  plant 
in  summer,  after  all  the  leaves  are 
formed,  we  may  sec  the  meaning  of  this 
at. a  glance.  For  then  we  often  find 
upon  the  same  stem  such  a  series  of  v 
leaves  as  is  given  in  Fig.  131  :  the  low-  \ 
er  leaves  are  perfoliate,  those  next  above 
less  so ;  then  some  (the  fourth  and  fifth) 
with  merely  a  heart-shaped  clasping 
base,  and  finally  one  that  is  merely 
sessile.  The  leaf,  we  perceive,  becomes  ■: 
perfoliate  by  the  union  of  the  edges  of 
the  base  with  each  other  around  the 
stem  ;  just  as  the  shield-shaped  leaf,  Fig.  a, 
102,  comes  from  the  union  of  the  edges  of  the  base  of  such  a  leaf 
as  Fig.  101.     Of  the  same  sort  are  the  upper  leaves  of  most  of 


FIG.  131.    I*ivm  of  Uvul.r 
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the  true  Honeysuckles  (Fig.  132) :  but  here  it  is  a  pair  of  oppo- 
site leaves,  with  their  contiguous  broad  bases  grown  together,  which 
makes  what  seems  to  be  one  round  leaf,  with  the  stem  running 
through  its  centre.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  case,  by  comparing 
together  the  upper  and  ihe  lowest  leaves  of  the  same  branch. 
Leaves  of  this  sort  are  said  to  be  connate-perfoHate. 

175.  I.qnitanl  Leave*.  While  ordinary 
leaves  spread  horizontally,  and  present 
one  face  to  the  sky  and  the  other  to  the 
earth,  there  are  some  that  present  their 
tip  to  the  sky,  and  their  faces  right 
and  left  to  the  horizon.  Among  these 
are  the  eqaitant  leaves  of  the  Iris  or 
Flower-de-Luce.  On  careful  inspection 
we  shall  find  that  each  leaf  was  formed 
f  together   length- 


the  next  younger  one.     It 
dling  over  each  other,  like  a 
is  seen  in  the  cross-section,  Fig. 
with  bis  lively  fiincy,  called  thes 

176.  Leaves  with  no  distinction  of 
The  leaves  of  Iris  just  mentioned 
of  this.  The  flat  but  narrow 
leaves  of  Jonquils,  Daffodils, 
and  the  like,  are  other  in- 
stances. Needle-shaped  leaves, 
like  those  of  ihe  Pine  (Fig. 
140),  larch  (Fig.  139),  and 
Spruce,  and  the  awl-shaped 
as  well  as  the  scale-shaped 
leaves  of  Junipers,  Red  Ce- 

Flf!.  (39.     Rranch  cfa  Yollnw  Hnneys 
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dar,  and  Arbor-Vitae  (Fig.  135),  are  different  examples.     These,. 

last  are  leaves  serving  for  foliage,  but  having  as 
little  spread  of  surface  as  possible.  They  make 
up  for  this,  however,  by  their  immense  numbers. 

177.  Sometimes  the  petiole  expands  and  flattens, 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  blade ;  as  in  numerous 
New  Holland  Acacias,  some  of  which  are  now 
common  in  greenhouses.  Such  counterfeit  blades 
are  called  phyllodia,  —  meaning  leaf-like  bodies. 
They  may  be  known  from  true  blades  by  their 
standing  edgewise,  their  margins  being  directed 
upwards  and  downwards ;  while  in  true  blades  the 
faces  look  upwards  and  downwards ;  excepting  in 
equitant  leaves,  as  al- 
ready explained,  and 
in  those  which  are 
turr.ed   edgewise  by 

a  twist,  such  as  those  of  the   Callis- 

temon  or  Bottle-brush  Flower  of  our 

greenhouses,  and  other  Dry  Myrtles 

of  New  Holland,  &c. 

178.  Stipules,  the  pair  of  appendages 

which  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  peti- 
ole in  many  leaves  (133),  should  also 

be  considered  in  respect  to  their  very 

varied  forms  and  appearances.     More 

commonly  they  appear  like  little  blades, 

on  each  side  of  the  leaf-stalk,  as  in  the 

Quince  (Fig.  83),  and  more  strikingly 

in  the  Hawthorn  and  in  the  Pea.   Here 

they  remain  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the 

leaf,  and  serve  for  the  same  purpose 

as  the  blade.     Very  commonly  they 

serve  for  bud-scales,  and  fall  off  when 

the  leaves  expand,  as  in  the  Fig-tree,  136  JW 

and  the  Magnolia  (where  they  are  large  and  conspicuous),  or  soon 

FIG.  135.  Twig  of  Arbor- Vita,  with  its  two  sorts  of  leaves:  viz.  some  awl-shaped,  the 
others  scale-like  ;  the  latter  on  the  branchlets,  a. 

FIG.  136.  Leaf  of  Red  Clover :  sty  stipules,  adhering  to  the  base  of  p,  the  petiole :  6,  blade 
of  three  leaflets. 

FIG.  137.  Part  of  stem  and  leaf  of  Prince's- Feather  v  Polygonum  orientate)  with  the  united 
•beathing  stipule*  forming  a  sheath. 
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afterwards,  as  in  the  Tulip-tree.  In  the  Pea  the  stipules  make  a 
very  conspicuous  part  of  the  leaf ;  while  in  the  Bean  they  are  quite 
small ;  and  in  the  Locust  they  are  reduced  to  bristles  or  prickles. 
Sometimes  the  stipules  are  separate  and  distinct  (Fig.  83):  often 
they  are  united  with  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  as  in  the  Rose  and 
the  Clover  (Fig.  136):  and  sometimes  they  grow  together  by  both 
margins,  so  as  to  form  a  sheath  around  the  stem,  above  the  leaf,  as 
in  the  Button  wood,  the  Dock,  and  almost  all  the  plants  of  the 
Polygonum  Family  (Fig.  137). 

179.  The  sheaths  of  Grasses  bear  the  blade  on  their  summit,  and 
therefore  represent  a  form  of  the  petiole.  The  small  and  thin  ap- 
pendage which  is  commonly  found  at  the  top  of  the  sheath  (called  a 
ligule)  here  answers  to  the  slipule. 


FI3.  138.    Temaulj-di 


Tut  Meadow  Run  {Tlialicliuin  Coniuti). 
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180.  Under  this  bead  we  may  consider, — 1.  the  arrangement  of 
leaves  on  the  stem,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  pbyllotaxy  (from 
two  Greek  words  meaning  leaf-order) ;  and  2.  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  packed  together  in  the  bud,  or  their  vernation  (the  word 
meaning  their  spring  state). 

181.  Phj'tlolaiy,  As  already  explained  (48,  40),  leaves  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  stem  in  two  principal  ways.     They  are  either 

Alternate  (Fig.  131,  143),  that  is,  one  after  another,  only  a  single 
leaf  arising  from  each  node  or  joint  of  the  stem ;  or 

Opposite  (Fig.  147),  when  there  is  a  pair  of  leaves  on  each  joint 
of  the  stem ;  one  of  the  two  leaves  being  in  this  case  always  situ- 
ated exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  from  the  other.  A 
third,  but  uncommon  arrangement,  may  be  added  ;  namely,  the 

Wkorled,  or  verticillale  (Fig.  148),  when  there  are  three  or  more 
leaves  in  a  circle  (whorl  or  verticil)  on  one  joint  of  stem.  But  this 
is  only  a  variation  of  the  opposite  mode;  or  rather  the  latter  ar- 
rangement is  the  same  as  the  whorled,  with  the  number  of  the 
leaves  reduced  to  two  in  each  whorl. 

182.  Only  one  leaf  is  ever  produced  from  the  same  point.  When 
two  are  borne  on  the  same  joint,  they  are  always  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stem,  that  is,  are  separated  by  half  the  circumference ;  when 
in  whorls  of  three,  four,  five,  or  any  other  number,  they  are  equally 
distributed  around  the  joint  of  stem,  at  a  distance  of  one  third,  one 
fourth,  or  one  fifth  of  the  circumfer- 
ence from  each  other,  according  to 
their  number.  So  they  always  have  ■ 
the  greatest  possible  divergence  from  " 
each  other.  Two  or  more  leaves  be- 
longing to  the  same  joint  of'  stem 
never  stand  side  by  side,  or  one 
above  the  other,  in  a  cluster.  m 

183.  What  are  called  cluttered  or  fascicled  leaves,  and  which 

FIO.  139.    Cliuuml  or  fucieled  leivei  of  ilie  Un* 
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appear  to  be  so,  are  always  the  leaves  of  a  whole  branch  which 
remains  so  very  short  that  the;  are  all  crowded  together  in  a 
bundle  or  rosette ;  as  in  the  spring  leaves  of  the  Barberry  and  of 
the  Larch  (Fig.  139).  In  these  cased  an  examination  shows  them 
to  he  nothing  else  than  alternate  leaves,  very  much  crowded  on  a 
short  spur;  anil  some  of  these  spurs  are  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
season  lo  lengthen  into  ordinary  shoots  with  scattered  alternate 
leaves.  So,  likewise,  each  cluster  of  two  or  three  needle-shaped 
leaves  in  Pitch  Pines  (as  in  Fig.  140),  or  of  five  leaves 
in  White  Pine,  answers  to  a  similar,  extremely  short  t 
branch,  springing  from  the  axil  of  a  thin  and  slender 
scale,  which  represents  a  leaf  of  the  main  shoot-  For 
-  Pines  produce  two  kinds  of  leaves;  —  1.  primary,  the 
proper  leaves  of  the  shoots,  not  as  foliage,  but  in  the 
shape  of  delicate  scales  in  spring;  which  soon  fall  away ; 
and  2.  secondary,  the  fascicled  leaves,  from  buds  in  the 
axils  of  the  former,  and  these  form  the  actual  foliage. 

1 84.  Spiral  Arrangement  of  Leaves,  If  we  examine  any 
alternate-leaved  stem,  we  shall  find  that  the  leaves  are 
placed  upon  it  in  symmetrical  order,  and  in  a  way  per- 
fectly uniform  for  each  species,  but  different  in  different 
plants.  If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  insertion  {i.  p.  the 
point  of  attachment)  of  one  leaf  to  that  of  the  next,  and  S 
so  on,  this  line  will  wind  spirally  around  the  stem  as  it 
rises,  and  in  the  same  species  will  always  have  just  the 
same  numl>er  of  leaves  upon  it  for  each  turn  round  the 
stem.  That  is,  any  two  successive  leaves  will  always 
\xi  separated  from  each  other  by  just  an  equal  portion 
of  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  The  distance  in  height  between 
any  two  leaves  may  vary  greatly,  even  on  the  same  shoot,  for  that 
dc|>end3  upon  the  length  of  the  internodes  or  spaces  between  each 
leaf;  but  the  distance  as  measured  around  the  circumference  (in 
other  words,  the  angular  divergence,  or  angle  formed  by  any  two 
successive  leaves)  is  uniformly  the  same. 

18-5.  The  greatest  possitil'1  divergence  is,  *f  course,  where  the 

second  leaf  stands  on  exactly  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  from  the 

'  first,  the  third  on  the  side  opposite  the  second,  and  therefore  over  the 
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first,  and  the  fourth  over  the  second.  This  brings  all  the  leaves  into 
two  ranks,  one  on  one  side  of  the  stem  and  one  on  the  other ;  and 
is  therefore  called  the  two-ranked  arrangement  It  occurs  in  all 
Grasses,  —  in  Indian  Corn,  for  instance ;  also  in  the  Spiderwort,  the 
Bell  wort  (Fig.  131)  and  Iris  (Fig.  132),  in  the  Basswood  or  Lime- 
tree,  &c.     This  is  the  simplest  of  all  arrangements. 

186.  Next  to  this  is  the  three-ranked  arrangement,  such  as  we 
see  in  Sedges,  and  in  the  Veratrum  or  White  Hellebore.  The  plan 
of  it  is  shown  on  a  Sedge  in  Fig.  141,  and  in  a  diagram  or  cross- 
section  underneath,  in  Fig.  142.  Here  the 
second  leaf  is  placed  one  third  of  the  way 
round  the  stem,  the  third  leaf  two  thirds  of 
the  way  round,  the  fourth  leaf  accordingly 
directly  over  the  first,  the  fifth  over  the 
second,  and  so  on.  -That  is,  three  leaves 
occur  in  each  turn  round  the  stem,  and  they 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  one  third 
of  the  circumference. 

187.  The  next  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  five-ranked  arrangement;  which 
is  seen  in  the  Apple  (Fig.  143),  Cherry, 
Poplar,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  this  case  the  line  traced 
from  leaf  to  leaf  will  pass  twice  round  the 
stem  before  it  reaches  a  leaf  situated  di- 
rectly over  any  below  (Fig.  144).  Here  8 
the  sixth  leaf  is  over  the  first ;  the  leaves 
stand  in  five  perpendicular  ranks,  equally 
distant  from  each  other ;  and  the  distance 
between  any  two  successive  leaves  is  just 
two  fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem. 

188.  The  five-ranked  arrangement  ..s  expressed  by  the  fraction  § . 
This  fraction  denotes  the  divergence  of  the  successive  leaves,  i.  e.  the 
angle  they  form  with  each  other :  the  numerator  also  expresses  the 
number  of  turns  made  round  the  stem  by  the  spiral  line  in  complet- 
ing one  cycle  or  set  of  leaves,  namely  (A ;  and  the  denominator  gives 
the  number  of  leaves  in  each  cycle,  or  the  number  of  perpendicular 

FIG.  141.  Piece  of  the  stalk  of  a  Sedge,  with  the  leaves  cut  away,  learing  their  banes  : 
the  leaves  are  numbered  in  older,  from  1  to  6.  142.  Diagram  or  cross-section  of  the  saiue> 
all  in  one  plane j  the  leaves  similarly  numbered. 
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ranks,  namely  5.      In  the  same  way  the  fraction  £  stand*  for  the 

two-ranked  mode,  aud  £  for  the  three-ranked :  and  bo  these  different 

113  sorts  are  expressed  by  the  series  of  fractions  J, 

J,  J.    And  the  other  cases  known  follow  in  the 

same  numerical  progression. 

ISO.  The  next  is  the  eigkt-rardzd  arrange- 
ment, where  the  ninth  lea."  stands  over  the  first, 
and  three  turns  are  made  around  the  stem  to 
reach  it;  so  it  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  g. 
This  is  seen  in  the  Holly,  and  in  the  common 
Plantain.  Then  comes  the  tJtirteen-ranked  ar- 
rangement, in  which  the  fourteenth  leaf  is  over 
the  first,  after  five  turns  around  the  stem.  Of 
this  we  have  a  good  example 
Nouseleek  (Fig.  146). 

190.  The  series  6o  far, 
then,  is  i,  &  I,  I,  ■&;  the 
numerator  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  caeh  fraction  being 
those  of  the  two  next  pre- 
ceding ones  added  together. 
At  this  rate  the  next  higher 
should  be  ^j-,  then  £jj,  and 
so  on  ;  and  in  fact  just 
cases  are  met  with,  and  (co 
These  higher  sorts  are  found  i 
ily,  both  in  the  leaves  and  the  cones  (Fig.  824), 
and  in  many  other  plants  with  small  and  crowd- 
ed leaves.  But  the  number  of  the  ranks,  or  of 
leaves  in  each  cycle,  can  here  rarely  be  matte 
out  by  direct  inspeetioi 
luined,  however,  by  cert 
computations,  which  a 
these  Lessons. 


K 


they  may  be  ascer- 
tain simple  mathematical 
e  rather  too  technical  for 
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191.  The  arrangement  of  opposite  leaves  (181)  is  usually  very 
simple.  The  second  pair  is  placed  over  the  intervals  of  the  first ; 
the  third  over  the  intervals  of  the  second,  and  so  on  (Fig.  147)  ;  the 
successive  pairs  thus  crossing  each  other,  — 
commonly  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  make  four 
upright  rows.  And  whorled  leaves  (Fig.  148) 
follow  a  similar  plan. 

192.  So  the  place  of  every  leaf  on  every  plant 
is  fixed  beforehand  by  unerring  mathematical 
rule.  As  the  stem  grows  on,  leaf  after  leaf  ap- 
pears exactly  in  its  predes- 
tined place,  producing  a  per- 
fect symmetry ;  —  a  symme- 
try which  manifests  itself  not 
in  one  single  monotonous 
pattern  for  all  plants,  but  in 
a  definite  number  of  forms 
exhibited  by  different  spe- 
cies, and  arithmetically  ex- 
pressed  by  the  series  of  frac- 
tions, £,  £,  § ,  {},  -jf^,  A>  &c*>  according  as  the  formative  energy  in 
its  spiral  course  up  the  developing  stem  lays  down  at  corresponding 
intervals  2,  3,  5,  8,  13,  or  21  ranks  of  alternate  leaves. 

193.  Vernation,  sometimes  called  Prtefoliation,  relates  to  the  way 
in  which  leaves  are  disposed  in  the  bud  (180).  It  comprises  two 
things ;  —  1st,  the  way  in  which  each  separate  leaf  is  folded,  coiled,  or 
packed  up  in  the  bud ;  and  2d,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the 
bud  with  respect  to  one  another.  The  latter  of  course  depends  very 
much  upon  the  phyllotaxy,  i.  e.  the  position  and  order  of  the  leaves 
upon  the  stem.  The  same  terms  are  used  for  it  as  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  of  the  flower  in  the  flower-bud :  so  we  may  pass 
them  by  until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  flower  in  this  respect. 

194.  As  to  each  leaf  separately,  it  is  sometimes  straight  and 
open  in  vernation,  but  more  commonly  it  is  either  bent,  folded,  or 
rotted  up.  When  the  upper  part  is  bent  down  upon  the  lower, 
as  the  young  blade  in  the  Tulip-tree  is  bent  upon  the  leafstalk, 
it  is  said  to  be  inflexed  or  reclined  in  vernation.     When  folded 


147 


FIG.  147.    Opposite  leaves  of  the  Spindle-tree  or  Burning-bush. 
FIG.  148.    Whorled  or  verticillate  leaves  of  Galium  or  Bedstraw. 
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by  the  midrib  so  that  the  two  halves  are  placed  face  to  face,  it  is 
conduplicate  (Fig.  149),  as  in  the  Magnolia,  the  Cherry,  and  the 
Oak :  when  folded  back  and  forth  like  the  plaits  of  a  fan,  it  is  plicate 
or  plaited  (Fig.  150),  as  in  the  Maple  and  Currant  If  rolled, 
it  may  be  so  either  from  the  tip  downwards,  as  in  Ferns  and  the 
Sundew  (Fig.  154),  when  in  unrolling  it  resembles  the  head  of  a 
crosier,  and  is  said  to  be  circindte  ;  or  it,  may  be  rolled  up  parallel 
with  the  axis,  either  from  one  edge  into  a  coil,  when  it  is  convolute 
(Fig.  151),  as  in  the  Apricot  and  Plum,  or  rolled  flom  both  edges 
towards  the  midrib;  —  sometimes  inwards,  when  it  is  involute  (Fig. 
152),  as  in  the  Violet  and  Water-Lily ;  sometimes  outwards,  when 
it  is  revolute  (Fig.  153),  in  the  Rosemary  and  Azalea.  The  figures 
are  diagrams,  representing  sections  through  the  leaf,  in  the  way 
they  were  represented  by  Linnaeus. 


149  150  151 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  FLOWERS  ON  THE  STEM,  OR  INFLO- 
RESCENCE. 

195.  Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  vegetation  of  the 
plant,  and  studying  those  parts,  viz.  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  by  which 
it  increases  in  size  and  extent,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  its  indi- 
vidual life.  But  after  a  time  each  plant  produces  a  different  set  of 
organs,  —  viz.  flowers,  fruit,  and  seed,  —  subservient  to  a  different 
purpose,  that  is,  the  increase  in  numbers,  or  the  continuance  of  the 
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species.  The  plant  reproduces  itself  in  new  individuals  by  seed. 
Therefore  the  seed,  and  the  fruit  in  which  the  seed  is  formed,  and 
the  Jlower,  from  which  the  fruit  results,  are  named  the  Organs  of 
Reproduction  or  Fructification.  These  we  may  examine  in  succes- 
sion. We  begin,  of  course,  with  the  flower.  And  the  first  thing  to 
consider  is  the 

196.  Inflorescence)  or  the  mode  of  flowering,  that  is,  the  situation 
and  arrangement  of  blossoms  on  the  plant.  Various  as  this  arrange- 
ment may  seem  to  be,  all  is  governed  by  a  simple  law,  which  is 
easily  understood.  As  the  position  of  every  leaf  is  fixed  beforehand 
by  a  mathematical  law  which  prescribes  where  it  shall  stand  (192), 
so  is  that  of  every  blossom ;  —  and  by  the  same  law  in  both  cases. 
For  flowers  are  buds,  developed  in  a  particular  way ;  and  flower- 
buds  occupy  the  position  of  leaf-buds,  and  no  other  As  leaf-buds 
are  either  terminal  (at  the  summit  of  a  stem  or  branch,  42),  or 
axillary  (in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  43),  so  likewise 

197,  Flowers  are  either  terminal  or  axillary.  In  blossoming  as 
in  vegetation  we  have  only  buds  terminating  (i.  e.  on  the  summit  of) 
stems  or  branches,  and  buds  from  the  axils  of  leaves.  But  while 
the  same  plant  commonly  produces  both  kinds  of  leaf-buds,  it  rarely 
bears  flowers  in  both  situations.  These  are  usually  either  all  axil- 
lary or  all  terminal ;  —  giving  rise  to  two  classes  of  inflorescence, 
viz.  the  determinate  and  the  indeterminate, 

198.  Indeterminate  Inflorescence  is  that  where  the  flowers  all  arise 

from  axillary  buds;  as  in  Fig.  155,  15G,  157,  &c. ;  and  the  reason 

why  it  is  called  indetermi-  \'^^) 

nate  (or  indefinite)  is,  that 

while    the   axillary  buds 

give  rise  to  flowers,  the 

terminal  bud  goes  on  to 

grow,  and   continues   the 

stem  indefinitely. 

199.  Where  the  flowers  arise,  as  in  Fig.  155,  singly  from  the 
axils  of  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant,  they  do  not  form  flower. 
clusters,  but  are  axillary  and  solitary.  But  when  several  or  many 
flowers  are  produced  near  each  other,  the  accompanying  leaves  are 
usually  of  smaller  size,  and  often  of  a  different  shape  or  character; 
then  they  are  called  bracts  ;  and  the  flowers  thus  brought  together 

FIG.  155     Moneywort  (Lyiimachia  numinularia)  of  the  gardens,  with  axillary  flower* 

7» 
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form  one  cluster  or  inflorescence.  The  sorts  of  inflorescence  of  the 
indeterminate  class  which  have  received  separate  names  are  chiefly 
the  following :  viz.  the  Raceme,  the  Corymb,  the  Umbel,  the  Spike, 
the  Head,  the  Spadix,  the  Catkin,  and  the  Panicle. 

200.  Before  illustrating  these,  one  or  two  terms,  of  common  oc- 
currence, may  be  defined.  A  flower  (or  other  body)  which  has  no 
stalk  to  support  it,  but  which  sits  directly  on  the  stem  or  axis  it  pro- 
ceeds from,  is  said  to  be  sessile.  If  it  has  a  stalk,  this  is  called  its 
peduncle.  If  the  whole  flower-cluster  is  raised  on  a  stalk,  this  is 
called  the  peduncle,  or  the  common  peduncle  (Fig.  156,/)) ;  and  the 

stalk  of  each  particular  flower,  if  it  have  any,  is  called 
the  pedicel  or  partial  peduncle  (p').  The  portion 
of  the  general  stalk  along  which  flowers  are  dis- 
posed is  called  the  axis  of  inflorescence,  or,  when  covr 
ered  with  sessile  flowers,  the  rhachis  (back-bone),  and 
sometimes  the  receptacle.  The  leaves  of  a  flower- 
cluster  generally  are  termed  bracts.  But  when  we 
wish  particularly  to  distinguish  them,  those  on  the 
peduncle,  or  main  axis,  and  which  have  a  flower  in 
their  axil,  take  the  name  of  bracts  (Fig.  156,  b) ;  and 
those  on  the  pedicels  or  partial  flower-stalks,  if  any, 
that  ofbractlets  (Fig.  156,  b>). 

201.  A  Raceme  (Fig.  156, 1  *7)  ir  that  form  nf  fkwi?r- 

clugjec^tn-  which  the  flowery  each  on  their  own  foot- 
stalk or  pedicel,  are  arranged  along  a  common 
.  -<>_r.#xis  pf  inflorescence ;  as  in  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Currant,  Choke-Cherry,  Barberry,  &c.  Each  flower 
comes  from  the  axil  of  a  small  leaf,  or  bract,  which, 
m  however,  is  often  so  small  that  it  might  escape  notice, 

and  which  sometimes  (as  in  the  Mustard  Family)  disappears  alto- 
gether. The  lowest  blossoms  of  a  raceme  are  of  course  the  oldest, 
and  therefore  open  first,  and  the  order  of  blossoming  is  ascending, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  summit,  never  being  stopped  by 
a  terminal  flower,  may  go  on  to  grow,  and  often  does  so  (as  in  the 
common  Shepherd's  Purse),  producing  lateral  flowers  one  after  an- 
other the  whole  summer  long. 

202.  All  the  various  kinds  of  flower-clusters  pass  one  into  another 


FIG.  156     A  Raceme,  with  a  general  peduncle  (p),  pedicels  (p')»  bracts  (»),  and  bract 
lets  (*')• 
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207.  The  Spike.  This  is  &  flower-cluster  with  a  mare  or  leu 
lengthened  axis,  along  which  the  flowers  are  sessile  or 
nearly  so;  as  in  the  Mullein  and  the  Plantain  (Fig.  160). 
It  is  just  the  same  as  a  raceme,  therefore,  without  an; 
pedicels  to  the  flowers. 

'.OS.  The  Held  it)  a  round  or  roundish  cluster  of  flowers 
which  are  sessile  on  a  very  short  axis  or  receptacle,  as  in 
'  the  Button-ball,  Button-bush  (Fig.  161),  and  Red  Clover, 
is  just  what  a  spike  would  become  if  its  axis  were 
*  shortened ;  or  an  umbel,  if  its  pedicels  were  all  shortened 
until  the  flowers  became  sessile  or  apparently  so.     The 
head  of  the  Button-bush  (Fig.  161)  is  naked ;  but  that  of 
the  Thistle,  of  the  Dandelion,  the   Cichory  (Fig.  221), 
and  the  like,  is  surrounded  by  empty  bracts,  which  form 
l  involucre.     Two  particular  forms  of  (lie  spike  and  the 
bead  have  received  particular  names,  namely,  the  Spadix 
"*  and  the  Catkin. 

209.  A  Spadix  is  nothing  but  a  fleshy  spike  or  head,  with  small 
and   often  imperfect  flowers,  as  in  the  Calla,  the  Indian  Turnip 


(Fig.  162),  Sweet  Flag,  ice.     ] 
enveloping  leaf,  called  a  spatlie. 


ly  covered  by  a 


TIG.  ICC    Bpadii  a  nil  aputhe  r 
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210.  A  Calkill  or  Ament  is  the  name  given  to  the  scaly  sort  of  spike 
of  the  Birch  and  Alder,  the  Willow  and  Poplar,  and  one  sort  of 
flower-clusters  of  the  Oak,  Hickory,  and  the  like ;  —  on  which  ac- 
count these  are  called  Amentaceous  trees. 

211.  Sometimes  these  forms  of  flower-clusters  become  compound. 
For  example,  the  stalks  which,  in  the  simple  umbel  such  as  has 
been  described  (Fig.  159),  are  the  pedicels  of  single  flowers,  may 
themselves  branch  in  the  same  way  at  the  top,  and  so  each  become 
the  support  of  a  smaller  umbel ;  as  is  the  case  in  the  Parsnip,  Cara- 
way, and  almost  the  whole  of  the  great  family  of  what  are  called 
Umbelliferous  (i.  e.  umbel-bearing)  plants.  Here  the  whole  is 
termed  a  compound  umbel;  and  the  smaller  or  partial  umbels  take 
the  name  in  English  of  umbellets.  The  general  involucre,  at  the 
base  of  the  main  umbel,  keeps  that  name ;  while  that  at  the  base 
of  each  umbellet  is  termed  &  partial  involucre  or  an  involuceL 

212.  So  a  corymb  (Fig.  158)  with  its  separate  stalks  branching 

again,  and  bearing  smaller  clusters  of  the  same 
sort,  is  a  compound  corymb ,  of  which  the  Moun- 
tain Ash  is  a  good  example.  A  raceme  where 
what  would  be  the  pedicels  of  single  flowers 
become  stalks,  along  which  flowers  are  disposed 
on  their  own  pedicels,  forms  a  compound  raceme, 
as  in  the  Goat's-beard  and  the  False  Spikenard. 
But  when  what  would  have  been  a  raceme  or  a 
corymb  branches  irregularly  into  an  open  and 
more  or  less  compound  flower-cluster,  we  have 
what  is  called 

213.  A  Panicle  (Fig.  163);  as  in  the  Oat  and 
in  most  common  Grasses.  Such  a  raceme  as  that 
of  the  diagram,  Fig.  156,  would  be  changed  into 
a  panicle  like  Fig  163,  by  the  production  of  a 
flower  from  the  axil  of  each  of  the  bractlets  h. 

2 1 4.  A  Thyrsus  is  a  compact  panicle  of  a  pyram- 
idal or  oblong  shape ;  such  as  a  bunch  of  grapes, 

,83  or  the  cluster  of  the  Lilac  or  Horsechestnut. 

215.  Determinate  Illfloresceiice  is  that  in  which  the  flowers  are  from 
terminal  buds.  The  simplest  case  is  where  a  stem  bears  a  soli- 
tary, terminal  flower,  as  in  Fig.  163*.     This  stops  the  growth  of 
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the  stem ;  for  its  terminal  bud,  being  changed  into  a  blossom,  can 
no  more  lengthen  in  the  manner  of  a  leaf-bud.     Any  further  growth 


e    » 


c    b 


163  s 


must  be  from  axillary  buds  developing  into  branches.  If  such 
branches  are  leafy  shoots,  at  length  terminated  by  single  blossoms, 
the  inflorescence  still  consists  of  solitary  flowers  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem  and  branches.  But  if  the  flowering  branches  bear  only  bracts 
in  place  of  ordinary  leaves,  the  result  is  the  kind  of  flower-cluster 
called 

216.  A  Cyme.     This  is  commonly  a  flat-topped  or  con- 
vex flower-cluster,  like  a  corymb,  only  the  blossoms  are 
from  terminal  buds.     Fig.  164  illustrates  the  simplest 
cyme  in  a  plant  with  opposite  leaves,  namely,  with  three 
i  &      flowers.     The  middle  flower,  a,  terminates  the  stem ; 
j  the  two  others,  b  ft,  terminate  short  branches,  one  from 

Y         the  axil  of  each  of  the  uppennost  leaves;   and  being 
I  .  later  than  the  middle  one,  the  flowering  proceeds  from 

\y^      the  centre  outwards,  or  is  centrifugal; — just  the  op- 
™  posite  of  the   indeterminate   mode,  or  that  where  all 

the  flower-buds  are  axillary.  If  flowering  branches 
appear  from  the  axils  below,  the  lower  ones  are  the 
later,  so  that  the  order  of  blossoming  continues  centrif- 
ugal  or  descending  (which  is  the  same  thing),  as  in  Fig.  166,  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  reversed  raceme ;  —  a  kind  of  cluster  which  is  to  the 
true  raceme  just  what  the  flat  cyme  is  to  the  corymb. 

217.  Wherever  there  are  bracts  or  leaves,  buds  may  be  produced 
from  their  axils  and  appear  as  flowers.  Fig.  165  represents  the 
case  where  the  branches,  b  ft,  of  Fig.  164,  each  with  a  pair  of  small 

FIG.  JC3  a.    Diagram  of  an  opposite-leaved  plant,  with  a  single  terminal  flower.    164 
Same,  with  a  cyme  of  three  flowers ;  a,  the  first  flower,  of  the  main  axis ;  b  bt  those  of  branches. 
165.  Same,  with  flowers  of  the  third  order,  e  e.    166.  Same,  with  flowers  only  of  the  second1 
order  from  all  the  axils  ;  the  central  or  uppermost  opening  first,  and  so  on  downward*. 
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leaves  or  bracts  about  their  middle,  have  branched  again,  and  pro- 
duced the  branchlets  and  flowers  c  c,  on  each  side.  It  is  the  con- 
-  tinued  repetition  of  this  which  forms  the  full  or  compound  cyme, 
such  as  that  of  the  Laurustinus,  Hobblebush,  Dogwood,  and  Hy- 
drangea (Fig.  167). 

218.  A  Fascicle,  like  that  of  the  Sweet- William  and  Lychnis  of 
the  gardens,  is  only  a  cyme  with  the  flowers  much  crowded,  as  it 
were,  into  a  bundle. 

219.  A  Glomerok  is  a  cyme  still  more  compacted,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  head.  It  may  be  known  from  a  true  head  by  the  flowers 
not  expanding  centripetally,  that  is,  not  from  the  circumference  to- 
wards the  centre,  or  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

220.  The  illustrations  of  determinate  or  cymose  inflorescence  have 
been  taken  from  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  which  give  rise  to  the 
most  regular  cymes.  But  the  Rose,  Cinquefoil,  Buttercup,  and  the 
like,  with  alternate  leaves,  furnish  equally  good  examples  of  this 
class  of  flower-clusters. 

221.  It  may  be  useful  to  the  student  to  exhibit  the  principal  sorts 
of  inflorescence  in  one  view,  in  the  manner  of  the  following 

Analysis  of  Flower-Clusters. 

L  Indeterminate  or  Centripetal.  (198.) 
Simple ;  and  with  the 

Flowers  borne  on  pedicels, 

Along  the  sides  of  a  lengthened  axis,  Raceme,  201- 

Along  a  short  axis ;  lower  pedicels  lengthened,   Corymb,  203 

Clustered  on  an  extremely  short  axis,  Umbel,  205. 
Flowers  sessile,  without  pedicels  (206), 

Along  an  elongated  axis,  Spike,  207 . 

On  a  very  short  axis,  Head,  208. 

with  their  varieties,  the  Spadix,  209,  and  Catkin,  210. 

Branching  irregularly,  Panicle,  213. 

with  its  variety,  the  Thyrsus,  214. 

II.  Determinate  or  Centrifugal.  (215.) 

Open,  mostly  flat-topped  or  convex,  Cyme,  216. 

Contracted  into  a  bundle,  Fascicle,  218. 

Contracted  into  a  sort  of  head, '  Glomerule,  219. 

222.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of  this  Lesson,  The 
various  sorts  run  together  by  endless  gradations  in  different  plants. 
The  botanist  merely  designates  the  leading  kinds  by  particular 
names.  Even  the  two  classes  of  inflorescence  are  often  found  com- 
bined in  the  same  plant.     For  instance,  in  the  whole  Mint  Family, 
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the  flower-clusters  are  centrifugal,  that  is,  a 
but  they  are  themselves  commonly  disposed 
which  are  centripetal,  or  develop  in 
wards. 


cymes  or  f 

spikes  or  racemes, 

from  below  up- 
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the  flower:  its  parts  or 


223.  Having  considered,  in  the  last  Lesson,  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  on  the  stem  or  the  places  from  which  they  arise,  we  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the  flower  itself. 

224.  Nature,  and  Use  of  the  Flower.  The  object  of  the  flower  is  the 
production  of  seed.  The  flower  consists  of  all  those  parts,  or  organ*, 
which  are  subservient  to  this  end.  Some  of  these  parts  are  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  seed.  Others  serve  merely  to  protect  or 
support  the  more  essential  parts. 

PIO.  1C7.     Cjino  vftlM  Wild  I[|dnn(a*  (with  oautni  Jluwcra  In  Uh  bo*M 
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225.  The  Organs  Of  (he  Flower  are  therefore  of  two  kinds ;  namely, 
first,  the  protecting  organs,  or  leaves  of  the  flower,  —  also  called  the 
floral  envelopes,  —  and,  second,  the  essential  organs.  The  latter  are 
situated  within  or  a  little  above  the  former,  and  are  enclosed  by  them 
in  the  bud. 

226.  The  Floral  Envelopes  in  a  complete  flower  are  double ;  that  is, 
they  consist  of  two  whorls  (181),  or  circles  of  leaves,  one  above  or 
within  the  other*  The  outer  set  forms  the  Calyx ;  this  more  com- 
monly consists  of  green  or  greenish  leaves,  but  not  always.  The 
inner  set,  usually  of  a  delicate  texture,  and  of  some  other  color  than 
green,  and  in  most  cases  forming  the  most  showy  part  of  the  blos- 
som, is  the  Corolla. 

227.  The  floral  envelopes,  taken  together,  are  sometimes  called  the 
Perianth.  This  name  is  not  much  used,  however,  except  in  cases 
where  they  form  only  one  set,  at  least  in  appearance,  as  in  the  Lily, 
or  where,  for  some  other  reason,  the  limits  between  the  calyx  and 
the  corolla  are  not  easily  made  out. 

228.  Each  leaf  or  separate  piece  of  the  corolla  is  called  a  Petal; 
each  leaf  of  the  calyx  is  called  a  SepaL  The  sepals  and  the  petals 
—  or,  in  other  words,  the  leaves  of  the  blogsom  —  serve  to  protect, 
support,  or  nourish  the  parts  within.  They  do  not  themselves  make 
a  perfect  flower. 

229.  Some  plants,  however,  naturally  produce,  besides  their  per- 
fect flowers,  others  which  consist  only  of  calyx  and  corolla  (one  or 
both) ,  that  is,  of  leaves.  These,  jifislitnte  -as-  they  are  of  the  Aessen tial 
organs  and  incapable  nf  prnrln^jn^  RffpH^  are . called  jneutral  flowers. 
We  have  an  example  in  the  flowers  round  the  margin  of  the  cyme  of 
the  Hydrangea  (Fig.  167),  and  of  the  Cranberry-Tree,  or  Snowball, 
in  their  wild  state.  By  long  cultivation  in  gardens  the  whole  cluster 
has  been  changed  into  showy,  but  useless,  neutral  flowers,  in  these 
and  some  other  cases.  What  are  called  double  flowers,  such  as  full 
Roses  (Fig.  173),  Buttercups,  and  Camellias,  are  blossoms  which, 
under  the  gardener's  care,  have  developed  with  all  their  essential 
organs  changed  into  petals.  But  such  flowers  are  always  in  an 
unnatural  or  monstrous  condition,  and  are  incapable  of  maturing 
seed,  for  want  of 

230.  The  Essential  Organs,  These  are  likewise  of  two  kinds,  placed 
one  above  or  within  the  other ;  namely,  first,  the  Stamens  or  fertil- 
izing organs,  and,  second,  the  Pistils,  which  are  to  be  fertilized  and 
bear  the  seeds. 
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231.  Taking  them  in  succession,  therefore,  beginning  from  below, 
or  at  the  outside,  we  have  (Fig.  168,  169),  first,  the  calyx  or  outer 

circle  of  leaves,  which  are  individually 
termed  sepals  (a)  ;  secondly,  the  corolla 
or  inner  circle  of  delicate  leaves,  called 
petal*  (&)  ;  then  a  set  of  stamens  (c)  ; 
and  in  the  centre  one  or  more  pistils  (d). 
The  end  of  the  flower-stalk,  or  the  short 
axis,  upon  which  all  these  parts  stand,  is 
called  the  Tonu  or  Receptacle. 

232.  We  use  here  for  lllus-  ft 
tration  the  flower  of  a  spe-  \ 
cies  of  Stonecrop  (Sedum 
natum), — which    is   a  com- 
mon plant  wild  in  the  Middle  \3vV»^      J  j\^ 
Slates,  and  in  gardens  almost 
everywhere,  —  because,    al- 
though small,  it  exhibits  all 
the  parts  in  a  perfectly  simple  and  separate  state,  and  so  answers  for 
a  sort  of  pattern  flower,  better  than  any  larger  one  that  is  common 

and  well  known. 

233.  A  Stamen  consists  of  two  parts, 
namely,  the  Filament  or  stalk  (Fig.  170, 
a),  and  the  Anther  (6).  The  latter  is 
the  only  essential  part.  It  is  a  case, 
commonly  with  two  lobes  or  cells,  each 
opening  lengthwise  by  a  slit,  at  tbe 
"*  m  proper  time,  and  discharging  a  pow- 

der or  dust-like  substance,  usually  of  a  yellow  color.  This  powder 
is  the  Pollen,  or  fertilizing  matter,  to  produce  which  is  the  sole  office 
of  the  stamen. 

234.  A  Pistil  is  distinguished  into  three  parts;  namely, — beginning 
from  below,  —  the  Ovary,  the  Style,  and  the  Stiyma.  The  Ovary  is 
the  hollow  case  or  young  pod  (Fig.  171,  a),  containing  rudimentary 
seeds,  called  Ovules  (d).     Fig.  172,  representing  a  pistil  like  that  ot 
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Fig.  169,  d,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  the  ovary  cut  across, 
shows  the  ovules  as  they  appear  in  a  transverse 
section.  The  style  (Fig.  171,  b)  is  the  tapering 
part  above,  sometimes  long  and  slender,  sometimes 
short,  and  not  rarely  altogether  wanting,  for  it  is 
not  an  essential  part,  like  the  two  others.  The 
stigma  (c)  is  the  tip  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
style  (or  of  the  top  of  the  ovary  when  there  is  no 
distinct  style),  consisting  of  loose  tissue,  not  cov- 
ered, like  the  rest  of  the  plant,  by  a  skin  or  epi- 
dermis. It  is  upon  the  stigma  that  the  pollen 
falls  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  ovules  contained 
in  the  ovary  are  fertilized  and  become  seeds,  by 
having  an  embryo  (IC)  formed  in  them.  To  the 
pistil,  therefore,  all  the  other  organs  of  the  hlos- 
som  are  in  some  way  or  other  subservient:  the 
stamens  furnish  pollen  to  fertilize  its  ovules;  the 
corolla  and  the  calyx  form  coverings  which  pro- 
tect  the  whole. 

234*.  These  are  all  the  parts  which  belong  to  any  flower.  But 
these  parts  appear  under  a  variety  of  forms  and  combinations,  some 
of  them  greatly  disguising  their  natural  appearance.  To  understand 
the  flower,  therefore,  under  whatever  guise  it  may  assume,  we  must 
study  »'■*  plan. 
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235.  The  Flower,  like  every  other  part  of  the  plant,  is  formed 
jiipon  a  plan,  which  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  blossoms ;  and  the 
student  should  early  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  flower.  Then 
the  almost  endless  varieties  which  different  blossoms  present  will  be 
at  once  understood  whenever  they  occur,  and  will  be  regarded  with 
a  higher  interest  than  their  most  beautiful  forms  and  richest  colors 
are  able  to  inspire. 

236.  We  have  already  become  familiar  with  the  plan  of  the  vege- 
tation ;  —  with  the  stem,  consisting  of  joint  raised  upon  joint,  each 
bearing  a  leaf  or  a  pair  of  leaves ;  with  the  leaves  arranged  in  sym- 
metrical order,  every  leaf  governed  by  a  simple  arithmetical  law, 
which  fixes  beforehand  the  precise  place  it  is  to  occupy  on  the  stem; 
and  we  have  lately  learned  (in  Lesson  11)  how  the  position  of  each 
blossom  is  determined  beforehand  by  that  of  the  leaves ;  so  that  the 
shape  of  every  flower-cluster  in  a  bouquet  is  given  by  the  same  sim- 
ple mathematical  law  which  arranges  the  foliage.  Let  us  now  con- 
template the  flower  in  a  similar  way.  Having  just  learned  what 
parts  it  consists  of,  let  us  consider  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  made, 
and  endeavor  to  trace  this  plan  through  some  of  the  various  forms 
which  blossoms  exhibit  to  our  view. 

237.  In  order  to  give  at  the  outset  a  correct  idea  of  the  blossom, 
we  took,  in  the  last  Lesson,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  its  parts,  a 
perfect,  complete,  regular,  and  symmetrical  flower,  and  one  nearly  as 
simple  as  such  a  flower  could  well  be.  Such  a  blossom  the  botanist 
regards  as 

238.  A  Typical  Flower,  that  is,  a  pattern  flower,  because  it  well  ex- 
emplifies the  plan  upon  which  all  flowers  are  made,  and  serves  as* 
what  is  called  a  type,  or  standard  of  comparison. 

239.  Another  equally  good  typical  flower  (except  in  a  single  re- 
spect, which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned),  and  one  readily  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  summer,  is  that  of  the  Flax  (Fig.  174).  The  parts 
differ  in  shape  from  those  of  the  Stonecrop ;  but  the  whole  plan  is 
evidently  just  the  same  in  both.  Only,  while  the  Stonecrop  has  ten 
stamens,  or  in  many  flowers  eight  stamens,  —  in  all  cases  just  twice 
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as  man;  as  there  are  petals, —  the  Flax  has  only  five  stamens,  or 
just  as  many  as  the  petals.     Such  flowers  as  these  are  said  to  be 

Perfect,  because  they  are 
provided  with  both  kinds  of 
essential  organs  (230),  namely, 
stamens  and  pistils ; 

Complete,  because  they  have 
all  the  aorti  of  organs  which 
any  flower  has,  namely,  both 

calyx  and  corolla,  as  well  as  A  & 

stamens  and  pistils  ; 

Regular,  because  all  the  parts 
of  each  set  are  alike  in  shape  and  size  ;  and 

Symmetrical,  because  they  have  an  equal  number  of  parts  of  each 
sort,  or  in  each  set  or  circle  of 
organs.  That  is,  there  are  five 
sepals,  five  petals,  five  stamens,  .'  1 
or  in  the  Stonecrop  ten  stamens  ' 
(namely,  two  sets  of  five  each), 
and  five  pistils. 

240.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  flowers  do  not  present 
this  perfect  symmetry  and  reg-  ™ 

,„■  ularity,  or  this  completeness  of  parts.     Accord- 

ingly, we  may  have 

241.  Imperfect,  or  Separated  Flowers ;  which  are 
)  those  where  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate 
blossoms ;  that  is,  one  sort  of  flowers  has  stamens 
pistils,  and  another  has  pistils  and  no  sta- 
r  only  imperfect  ones.     The  blossom  which 
no  pistils  is  called  a  ttaminate  or 
sterile  flower  (Fig.  176)  ;   and  the  corresponding 
with  pistils  but  no  stamens  is  called  a  pistil- 
late or  fertile  flower  (Fig.  177).     The  two  sorts 
may  grow  on  distinct  plants,  from  different  roots, 
as  they  do  in  the  Willow  and  Poplar,  the  Hemp,  and  the  Moonseed 
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(Fig.  176, 177) ;  when  the  flowers  are  said  u 
Greek  words  meaning  in  two  households). 
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o  be  diaeiout  (from  two 
Or  the  two  may  occur 
on  the  same  plant 
or  the  same  stem, 
as    in    the    Oak, 
Walnut,     Nettle, 
and  the  Castor-oil 
Plant  (Fig.  178); 
when  the  flowers 
are  said  to  be  mo- 
ousehold).     A  flower 
:(,  that  is,  have  both 
mt  be  incomplete. 
t  are  those  in  which 
!  floral  envelopes,  or 
■   blossom,  are  wahttngT    Seme- 
me  sort   is   wanting,  as  in   the 
ant  (Fig.  178)  and  in  the  Anem- 
"*  one   (Fig.  179).      In   this   case   the  missing 

sort  is  always  supposed  to  be  the  inner,  that  is,  the  corolla ;  and : 
accordingly  such  flowers  arc  said  to  be  apttahu*  (meaning  without 
petals).  Occasionally  both  the  corolla  and  the  calyx  are  wanting, 
when  the  flower  has  do  proper  cover- 
ings or  floral  envelopes  at  all.  It  is  then 
said  to  be  naked,  as  in  the  Lizard's- 
tail  (Fig.  180),  and  in  the  Willow. 

i  pattern  flowers  (Fig. 

tgular  and  symmetrical 

(239).  Wecommonly 

7  expect  this  to  be  the 

a  living  things. 

The      corresponding 

parts  of  plants,  like  the  limbs  or  members  of  ani- 
mals, are  generally  alike,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
™  merit  is  symmetrical.     This  symmetry  pervades 

the  Hossom,  especially.     But  the  student  may  often  fail  to  perceive 

Fir  ITS.     Mnnacimia  Aoiren,  >.  e.  one  stamina  if.  (0  nd  oiio  jitatillate  (?)  Itwir,  nl 
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it,  at  first  view,  at  least  in  cases  where  the  plan 
obscured  by  the  leaving  out  (obliteration)  of  one 
members  of  the  same  set,  or  by  some  in- 
equality in  their  size  and  shape.     The 
latter  circumstance  gives  rise  to 

244.  Irregular  Flowers,  /Ous^uune_ia 
jjven  to  MoMonMJta  which- the  different 
members  of  thesame  sort,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  petals  or  the  slamens,  are  unlike 
in  size  or  in  form.  We  have  familiar 
na  cases  of  the 


Larkspur  , 


In  the  latter  it 


(Fig.  183,(^^21^^3 
184),  and 
Monkshood 
(Fig.  185, 
186);  also 
in  the  Vio- 
let (Fig.  181,  : 

is  the  corolla  principally  which  is  ir- 
regular, one  of  the  petals  being  larger 
than  the  rest,  and  extended  at  the 
base  into  a  hollow  protuberance  or 
spur.  In  the  Larkspur  (Fig.  183), 
both  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  par- 
~^  take  of  the  irregularity.  This  and 
'  the  Monkshood  are  likewise  good  ex- 
imples  of 

245.  ITnsyniiiietrieaL  Flowers.     We 

call  them  un symmetrical,  when  the 
different  sets  of  organs  do  not  agree 
in  the  number  of  their  parts.  The 
irregular  calyx  of  Larkspur  (Fig.  183,  184)  consists  of  five  sepals, 
one  of  which,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  prolonged  behind  into  a  large 
spur;  but  the  corolla  is  made  of  only  four  petals  (of  two  shapes); 


«ly. 
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:aly»  and  corolla  displayed  ;  (he  Ava  larjfw 
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the  fifth,  needed  to  complete  the  symmetry,  being  left  out.     And 
the  Monkshood    (Fig.  185,  186)  has  live  very  dissimilar  sepals, 
,„  and  a  corolla  of  only  two,  vety  small, 

curiously-shaped  petals;  the  thiee  need- 
ed (o  make  up  the  symmetry  being  left 
out.  For  a  flower  which  is  unsy  in  met- 
rical but  regular,  we  may  take  the  com- 
mon Purslane,  which  has  a  calyx  ot 
only  two  sepals,  but  a  corolla  of  five 
petals,  from  seven  to  twelve  stamens, 
and  about  six  styles.  The  Mustard, 
and  all  flowers  of  that  family,  are  un- 
symmetrical  as  to  the  stamens,  these 
being  six  in  number  (Fig.  188,  while 
the  leaves  of  the  blossom  (sepals  and 
petals)  are  each  only  four 
(Fig.  187).  Here  the 
stamens  are  irreyM&iraiso,  £ 
oof  them  being  shorter  ^ 
|  than  the  other  four. 

246.  Numerical  Plan  of 
the  Flower.  Although  not 
easy  to  make  out  in  all 
cases,  yet  generally  it  is  f\  | 
plain  to  see  that  each  ' " 
blossom  is  based  upon  a  particular  number,  which 
runs  through  all  or  most  of  its  parts.  And  a  prin- 
cipal thing  which  a  botanist  notices  when  examin- 
ing a  flower  is  its  numerical  plan.  It  is  upon  this 
that  the  symmetry  of  the  blossom  depends.  Our  two 
pattern  flowers,  the  Stonecrop  (Fig.  168)  and  the 
Flax  (Fig.  174),  are  based  upon  the  number  five,  "• 

which  is  exhibited  in  all  their  parts.  Some  flowers  of  this  same 
Stonecrop  have  their  parts  in  tours,  and  then  that  number  runs 
throughout ;  namely,  there  are  four  sepals,  four  petals,  eight  stamens 
(two  sets),  and  four  pistils.     The  Mustard  (Fig.  187,  188),  Radish, 


'lower  of  Miutud. 
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&C-,  also  have  their  flowers  constructed  on  the  plan  of  four  as  to  the 
calyx  and  corolla,  but  this  number  is  interfered  with  in  the  stamens, 
either  by  the  leaving  out  of  two  sta- 
mens (which  would  complete  two  sets), 
or  in  some  other  way.  Next  to  five,  \  I 
the  most  common  number  in  flowers  '" 
is  three.  On  this  number  the  flowers 
of  Lily,  Crocus,  Iris,  Spiderwort,  and 
Trillium  (Fig.  189)  are  constructed,  i 
In  the  Lily  and  Crocus  the  leaves  of 
the  flower  at  first  view  appear  to  be 
six  in  one  set ;  but  the  bud  or  just- 
opening  blossom  plainly  shows  these  to  consist  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  circle,  each  of  three  parts,  namely,  of  calyx  and  corolla,  both  of 
the  same  bright  color  and  delicate  texture.  In  the  Spiderwort  and 
Trillium  (Fig.  189)  the  three  outer 
leaves,  or  sepals,  are  green,  and  dif- 
ferent in  texture  from  the  three  inner, 
or  the  petals ;  the  stamens  are  six 
(namely,  two  sets  of  three  each),  and 
the  pistils  three,  though  partly  grown 
together  into  one  mass.  ■" 

247.  alternation  Of  Parts.     The  symmetry  of  the  flower  is  likewise 
shown  in  the  arrangement  or  relative  position  of  successive  parts. 
The  rule  is,  that  the  parts  of  successive  circles  alternate  with  one 
another.     That  is,  the  petals  stand  over  the  intervals  between  the 
sepals ;  the  stamens,  when  of  the  same  number, 
stand  over  the  intervals  between  the  petals;  or 
ce  as  many,  as  in  the  Trillium,  the 
)  outer  set  alternates  with   the   petals,  and   the 
r  set,  alternating  with  the  other,  of  courss 
stands  before  the  petals ;   and  the  pistils  aller- 
in  nate  with   these.     This   is  shown   in    Tig.   18S, 

and  in  the  diagram,  or  cross-section  of  the  same  in  the  bin    Fig.  190. 
And  Fig.  191  is  a  similar  diagram  or  ground-plan  (in  tbi   form  of  a 


FIG.  IB9.     Flowirof  Trillinm  el 

FIG.  190.    Dii|nm  or  ground-plan  i 

dw  bud  ;  —  llw  pun*  all  in  Ule  Kline  rol 
FIG.  191.    Dtifmul,  ot  fnuad-iilin,  i 
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193 


section  made  across  the  bud)  of  the  Flax  blossom,  the  example  of  a 
pattern  symmetrical  flower  taken  at  the  beginning  of  this  Lesson, 
with  its  parts  all  in  fives. 

248.  Knowing  in  this  way  just  the  position  which  each  organ 
should  occupy  in  the  flower,  it  is  readily  understood  that  flowers 
often  become  unsymmetrical  through  the  loss  of  some  parts,  which 

belong  to  the  plan,  but  are  obliterated 
or  left  out  in  the  execution.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Larkspur  (Fig.  183, 
184),  as  there  are  five  sepals,  there 
should  be  five  petals  likewise.  We 
find  only  four ;  but  the  vacant  place 
where  the  fifth  belongs  is  plainly  rec- 
ognized at  the  lower  side  of  the  flower. 
Also  the  similar  plan  of  the  Monkshood  (Fig.  186)  equally  calls  for 
five  petals ;  but  three  of  them  are  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  two 
that  remain  are  reduced  to  slender  bodies,  which  look  as  unlike  or- 
dinary petals  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Yet  their  position,  answer- 
ing to  the  intervals  between  the  upper  sepals  and  the  side  ones, 
reveals  their  true  nature.  All  this  may  perhaps  be  more  plainly- 
shown  by  corresponding  diagrams  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the 
Larkspur  and  Monkshood  (Fig.  192,  193),  in  which  the  places  of 
the  missing  petals  are  indicated  by  faint  dotted  lines.  The  oblitera- 
tion of  stamens  is  a  still  more  common  case.  For  example,  the 
Snapdragon,  Foxglove,  Gerardia,  and  almost  all  flowers  of  the 
large  Figwort  family  they  belong  to,  have  the  parts  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla  five  each,  but  only  four  stamens  (Fig.  194) ;  the  place 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  flower  where  the  fifth  stamen  belongs  is 
vacant.  That  there  is  in  such  cases  a  real  obliteration  of  the  miss- 
ing part  is  shown  by  the 

249.  Abortive  Organs,  or  vestiges  which  are  sometimes  met  with ; 
—  bodies  which  stand  in  the  place  of  an  organ,  and  represent  it, 
although  wholly  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  office.  Thus,  in  the  Fig- 
wort  family,  the  fifth  stamen,  which  is  altogether  missing  in  Gerardia 
(Fig.  194)  and  most  others,  appears  in  the  Figwort  as  a  little  scale, 
and  in  Pentstemon  (Fig.  195)  and  Turtlehead  as  a  sort  of  filament 
without  any  anther  ;  —  a  thing  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  plant,  but 


FIG.  192.  Diagram  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  a  Larkspur.  193.  Similar  diagram  of 
Monkshood.  Tho  dotted  lines  show  where  the  petals  are  wanting  j  one  in  the  former,  thre* 
in  tho  latter. 
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very  interesting  to  the  botanist,  since  it  completes  the  symmetry  of 
the  blossom.  And  to  show  that  this  really  is  the  lost  stamen,  it 
now  and  then  bears  an  anther,  or  the  rudiment  of  one.  So  the 
flower  of  Catiilpa  should  likewise  have  five  stamens  ;  but  we  seldom 
find  more  than  two  good  ones.      Still  we  »• 

may  generally  discern  the  three  others,  r 
as  vestiges  or  half-obliterated  stamens  \ 
(Fig.  196).  In  separated  flowers  the 
rudiments  of  pistils  are  often  found  in 
the  sterile  blossom,  and  rudimentary  sta- 
mens in  the  fertile  blossom,  as  in  Moon- 
seed  (Fig.  177). 

250.  Miiplicatits  of  Parts.    Quite  in 

the  opposite  way,  the  simple  plan  of  the 
flower  is  often  more  or  less  obscured  by  ; 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  parts.  In 
the  White  Water-Lily,  and  in  many 
Cactus-flowers  (Fig.  197),  all  the  parts 
are  very  numerous,  so  that  it  is  bard 
to  say  upon  what  number  the  blos- 
som is  constructed.  But  more  com- 
morlv  soiie  of  the  sets  are  few  and 
definite  in  the  number  of  their-  parts.  - 
The  Buttercup,  for  instance,  has  five  ^ 
sepals  and  five  petals,  but  many  sta- 
mens  and  pistils ;  so  it  is  built  upon 
the  plan  of  five.  The  flowers  of  Mag- 
nolia have  indefinitely  numerous  stamens 
and  pistils,  and  rather  numerous  floral 
envelopes ;  but  these  latter  are  plainly  distinguishable  into  sets  ol 
three  ;  namely,  there  are  three  sepals,  and  six  petals  in  two  circles, 
or  nine  in  three  circles,  —  showing  that  these  blossoms  are  con- 
structed on  the  number  three. 


FIG.  194.    Corolla  of  a  purple  Gerirdis  laid  opm,  •howing  tba  t 

FIG.  196.    Corolla,  laid  open,  and  itinwiu  of  PentaWmon  pindin. 

■  ilerlfe  Bluml  in  llw  plats  or  (be  Ann  utimen,  ind  repreaenliim  il. 

FIG.  198.    Conilla  of  Caiilpa  laid  upen,  dtaplay  inf  Iwu  food  Han 
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LESSON   XIV. 

MORl'HOLOGY    OF    THE    FLOWER. 

251.  In  all  llie  plant  till  wf  came  to  (he  blossom  »,.  found  nothing 
bat  root,  stem,  and  leaves  (23,118).  However  various  or  strange 
their  shapes,  and  whatever  iheir  use,  everything  belongs  to  one  ot 
these  three  organs,  and  everything  above  ground  (excepting  the  rare 
case  of  aerial  roots)  is  either  stem  or  leaf.  We  discern  the  stem 
equally  in  the  stalk  of  an  herb,  tbe  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree,  the 
trailing  or  twining  Vine,  the  straw  of  Wheat  or  other  Grasses,  the 
columnar  trunk  of  Palms  (Fig.  47),  in  the  flattened  joints  of  the 
Prickly-Pear  Cactus,  and  the  rounded  body  of  the  Melon  Cactus 
(Fig.  76).  Also  in  the  slender  runners  of  the  Strawberry,  the 
tendrils  of  the  Grape-vine  and  Virginia  Creeper,  the  creeping 
subterranean  shoots  of  the  Mint  and  Couchgrass,  the  tubers  of  the 
Potato  and  Artichoke,  the  solid  bulb  of  the  Crocus,  and  the  solid 
part  or  base  of  scaly  bulbs  ;  as  is  fully  shown  in  Lesson  6.  And  in 
Lesson  7  and  elsewhere  we  have  learned  to  recognize  the  leaf  alike 
in  the  thick  seed-leaves  of  the  Almond,  Bean,  Horsecheslnut,  and  the 
like  (Fig.  9  -  24),  in  the  scales  of  buds  (Fig.  77),  and  tbe  thickened 

FIG.  107.    A  Csclm-llower,  viz.  at  Manlilarli  or. pit™  «T  ih>  Ujjom  Minn  in 
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scales  of  bulbs  (Fig.  73-75),  in  the  spines  of  the  Barberry  and  the 
tendrils  of  the  Pea,  in  the  fleshy  rosettes  of  the  Houseleek,  the 
strange  fly-trap  of  Dionsea  (Fig.  81),  and  the  curious  pitcher  of  Sar- 
racenia  (Fig.  79). 

252.  Now  the  student  who  understands  these  varied  forms  or 
metamorphoses  of  the  stem  and  leaf,  and  knows  how  to  detect  the 
real  nature  of  any  part  of  the  plant  under  any  of  its  disguises, 
.may  readily  trace  the  leaf  into  the  blossom  also,  and  perceive  that, 
as  to  their  morphology, 

253.  Flowen  are  altered  Branches,  and  their  parts,  therefore,  altered 
leaves.  That  is,  certain  buds,  which  might  have  grown  and  length- 
ened into  a  leafy  branch,  do,  under  other  circumstances  and  to  ac- 
complish other  purposes,  develop  into  blossoms.  In  these  the  axis 
remains  short,  nearly  as  it  is  in  the  bud ;  the  leaves  therefore  remain 
close  together  in  sets  or  circles ;  the  outer  ones,  those  of  the  calyx, 
generally  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  foliage  ;  the  next 
set  are  more  delicate,  and  form  the  corolla,  while  the  rest,  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils,  appear  under  forms  very  different  from  those  of 
ordinary  leaves,  and  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  seed.  This 
is  the  way  the  scientific  botanist  views  a  flower ;  and  this  view  gives 
to  Botany  an  interest  which  one  who  merely  notices  the  shape  and 
counts  the  parts  of  blossoms,  without  understanding  their  plan,  has 
no  conception  of.  "*** 

254.  That  flowers  answer  to  branches  may  be  shown  first  from 
their  position.  As  explained  in  the  Lesson  on  Inflorescence,  flowers 
arise  from  the  same  places  as  branches,  and  from  no  other ;  flower- 
buds,  like  leaf-buds,  appear  either  on  the  summit  of  a  stem,  that  is, 
as  a  terminal  bud,  or  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  as  an  axillary  bud  (196). 
And  at  an  early  stage  it  is  often  impossible  to  foretell  whether  the 
bud  is  to  give  rise  to  a  blossom  or  to  a  branch. 

255.  That  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  nature  of  leaves  is 
evident  from  their  appearance  ;  persons  who  are  not  botanists  com- 
monly call  them  the  leaves  of  the  flower.  The  calyx  is  most  gen- 
erally green  in  color,  and  foliaceous  (leaf-like)  in  texture.  And 
though  the  corolla  is  rarely  green,  yet  neither  are  proper  leaves 
always  green.  In  our  wild  Painted-Cup,  and  in  some  scarlet  Sages, 
common  in  gardens,  the  leaves  just  under  the  flowers  are  of  the 
brightest  red  or  scarlet,  often  much  brighter-colored  than  the  corolla 
itself.  And  sometimes  (as  in  many  Cactuses,  and  in  Carolina  All- 
spice) there  is  sueh  a  regular  gradation  from  the  last  leaves  of  the 
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plant  (bracts  or  bractlets)  into  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  And  if 
sepals  are  leaves,  so  also  are  petals ;  for  there  is  no  clearly  fixed 
limit  between  them.  Not  only  in  the  Carolina  Allspice  and  Cactus 
(Fig.  197),  but  in  the  Water-Lily  (Fig.  198)  and  a  variety  of 
flowers  with  more  than  one  row  of  petals,  there  is  such  a  complete 
transition  between  calyx  and  corolla  that  no  one  can  sorely  tell  how 
many  of  the  leaves  belong  to  the  one  and  how  many  to  the  other. 

256.  It  is  very  true  that  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  often  takes  the 
form  of  a  cup  or  tube,  instead  of  being  in  separate  pieces,  as  in  Fig. 
194-196.  It  is  then  composed  of  two  or  more  leaves  grown 
together.  This  is  no  objection  to  the  petals  being  leaves ;  for  the 
same  thing  takes  place  with  the  ordinary  leaves  of  many  plants,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  upper  ones  of  Honeysuckles  ( Fig.  132). 

257.  That  stamens  are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  petals,  and 
therefore  a  modification  of  leaves,  is  shown  by  the  gradual  transitions 
that  occur  between  the  one  and  the  other  in  many  blossoms ;  es- 
pecially in  cultivated  flowers,  such  as  Roses  and  Camellias,  when 
they  begin  to  double,  that  is,  to  change  their  stamens  into  petals. 
Some  wild  and  natural  flowers  show  the  same  interesting  transitions. 
The  Carolina  Allspice  and  the  White  Water-Lily  exhibit  complete 
gradations  not  only  between  sepals  and  petals,  but  between  petals 
and  stamens.  The  sepals  of  the  Water-Lily  are  green  outside,  but 
white  and  petal-like  on  the  inside ;  the  petals,  in  many  rows,  grad- 
ually grow  narrower  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  some  of  these 
are  tipped  with  a  trace  of  a  yellow  anther,  but  still  art!  petals ;  the 
next  are  more  contracted  and  stamen-like,  but  with  a  flat  petal-like 
filament ;  and  a  further  narrowing  of  this  completes  the  genuine  sta- 
men.    A  series  of  these  stages  is  shown  in  Fig.  198. 

258.  Pistils  and  stamens  now  and  then  change  into  each  other  in 
pome  Willows ;  pistils  often  turn  into  petals  in  cultivated  flowers ; 
and  in  the  Double  Cherry  they  occasionally  change  directly  into 
small  green  leaves.  Sometimes  a  whole  blossom  changes  into  a 
cluster  of  green  leaves,  as  in  the  "  green  roses  "  which  are  occa- 
sionally noticed  in  gardens,  and  sometimes  it  degenerates  into  a 
leafy  branch.  So  the  botanist  regards  pistils  also  as  answering  to 
leaves.  And  his  idea  of  a  "pistil  is,  that  it  consists  of  a  leaf  with  its 
margins  curved  inwards  till  they  meet  and  unite  to  form  a  closed 
cavity,  the  ovary,  while  the  tip  is  prolonged  to  form  the  style  and 
War  the  stigma ;  as  will  be  illustrated  in  the  Lesson  upon  the  Pistil. 
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259.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  Dower  answers 
to  that  of  leaves,  as  illustrated  in  Lesson  10,  —  either  to  a  succes- 
sion of  whorls  alternating  with  each  other  in  the  manner  of  wborled 
leaves,  or  in  some  regular  form  of  spiral  arrangement 


LESSON  XV.. 

MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  CALYX  AND  COROLLA. 

260.  Having  studied  the  flower  as  a  whole,  we  proceed  to  con- 
rider  more  particularly  its  several  parts,  especially  as  to  the  principal 
differences  they  present  in  different  plants.  We  naturally  begin 
with  the  leavet  of  the  blo&tom,  namely,  the  calyx  and  corolla.  And, 
first  as  to 

261.  The  Browlns  logetber  of  Parts.  It  is  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  prevents  one  from  taking  the  idea,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
flower  is  a  sort  of  very  short  branch  clothed  with  altered  leaves. 
For  most  blossoms  we  meet  with  have  some  of  their  organs  growD 
tcgether  more  or  less.  We  have  noticed  it  as  to  the  corolla  of  Ge- 
rardia,  Catalpa,  &c.  (Fig.  194-196),  in  Lesson  13.     This  growing 
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together  takes  place  in  two  ways :  either  parts  of  the  same  kind, 
or  parts  of  different  kinds,  may  be  united.     The  first  we  may  call 

simply  the  union,  the  second  the  consoH* 
dation,  of  parts. 

262.  Union  or  Cohesion  with  one  another 
of  parts  of  the  same  sort.  We  very  com- 
monly find  that  the  calyx  or  the  corolla 
is  a  cup  or  tube,  instead  of  a  set  of  leaves. 
Take,  for  example,  the  flower  of  the  Stra- 
monium or  Thorn- Apple,  where  both  the 
calyx  and  the  corolla  are  so  (Fig.  199) ; 
likewise  the  common  Morning-Glory,  and 
the  figures  201  to  203,  where  the  leaves 
of  the  corolla  are  united  into  one  piece, 
but  those  of  the  calyx  are  separate.  Now 
there  are  numerous  cases  of  real  leaves 
growing  together  much  in  the  same 
way,  —  those  of  the  common  Thorough- 
wort,  and  the  upper  pairs  in  Woodbines 
or  Honeysuckles,  for  example  (Fig.  132) ; 
so  that  we  might  expect  it  to  occur  in 
the  leaves  of  the  blossom  also.  And  that  this  is  the  right  view  to 
take  of  it  plainly  appears  from  the  transitions  everywhere  met  with 
in  different  plants,  between  a  calyx  or  a  corolla  of  separate  pieces 
and  one  forming  a  perfect  tube  or  cup.  Figures  200  to  203  show 
one  complete  set  of  such  gradations  in  the  corolla,  and  Fig.  204  to 
206  another,  in  short  and  open  corollas,  How  many  leaves  or  petals 
each  corolla  is  formed  of  may  be  seen  by  the  number  of  points  or 
tips,  or  of  the  notches  (called  sinuses)  which  answer  to  the  inter- 
vals between  them. 

263.  When  the  parts  are  united  in  this  way,  whether  much  or 
little,  the  corolla  is  said  to  be  monopetalous,  and  the  calyx  mono- 
sepalous.  These  terms  mean  "  of  one  petal,"  or  "  of  one  sepal " ; 
that  is,  of  one  piece.  Wherefore,  taking  the  corolla  or  the  calyx 
as  a  whole,  we  say  that  it  is  parted  when  the  parts  are  separate 
almost  to  the  base,  as  in  Fig.  204 ;  cleft  or  lobed  when  the  notches 
do  not  extend  below  the  middle  or  thereabouts,  as  in  Fig.  205 ; 


FT6. 199.    Flower  of  the  common  Stramonium ;  both  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  with  then 
part*  united  into  a  tube. 
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toothed  or  dentate,  when  only  the  tips  are  separate  as  short  points 
entire,  when  the  border  is  even,  without  points  or  notches,  as  in  the 


i  Morning- Glory,  and  very  nearly  so  in  Fig.  2**3 ;  and  so 
on  ;  —  the  terms  being  just  the  same  as  those  applied  to  leaves  and 
all  other  flat  bodies,  and  illustrated  in  Lessons  8  and  9. 

264.  There  is  a  set  of  terms  applied  particularly  to  calyxes, 
corollas,  or  other  such  bodies  of  one  piece,  to  express  their  general 
shape,  which  we  see  is  very  various.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  principal :  — 

Wheel-ihoped,  or  rotate  ;  when  spreading  out  at  once,  without  a 
tube  or  with  a  very  short  one,  something  in  the  Bhape  of  a  wheel 
or  of  its  diverging  spokes,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  Potato  and  Bitter- 
sweet (Fig.  204,  20a). 

Salver-shaped,  or  salver-form  ;  when  a  flat-spreading  border  is 
raised  on  a  narrow  tube,  from  which  it  diverges  at  right  angles, 


like  the  salver  represented  in  old  pictures,  with  a  slender  handla 
beneath.  The  corolla  of  the  Phlox  (Fig.  208)  and  of  the  Cyprees-. 
Tine  (Fig.  202)  are  of  this  sort. 

PIG.  900.    Corolla  of Snapwon  (Hie  mime  in  Pinks,  in.', of  5  sopsme,  tajr-dawed  petals. 

FIG.  901.  Flower  of  Gllli  or  IpomopeU  coronopifolla  ;  the  parti  answering  to  the  claws 
of  the  petal"  of  Unlaw  figure  hnresll  united  into  a  tube. 

FIB.  203.  Flow.r  of  that  Cypress- Vine  ;  the  petala  a  little  linnet  united  Into  a  nve-lobed 
spreadinf  border. 

FIG.  9031  Flower  of  the  ■null  Scarlet  Mnrning-Gloiy,  the  Ave  petals  it  is  tamponed  of 
perfectly  united  Into  i  trumpet-nhi  ped  lubo,  with  the  spreading  border  nearly  even  (or  entire). 

FIG.  904.    Whesl-shaned  and  five-parted  corolla  of  Bittersweet  (eVdanum  Dulcamara). 

FIG.  SOS.     W h«l -shaped  end  II Tr-d fit  rorr.1  Is  r.F  the  common  Polstn. 

FIG.  90S.     Almost  entire  >»d  eery  open  bell-shiped  corolla  of  a  Ground  Cherry  (PnyialW 
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BeU-thaped,  or  campantdate ;  where  a  short  and  broad  tube 
widens  upward,  in  the  shape  of  a  belt,  as  in  Fig.  207. 

Funnel-shaped,  or  funnel-form  ;  gradually  spreading  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  tube  which  is  narrow  below,  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or 
turmel,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  common  Morning-Glory,  and  of  the 
Stramonium  (Fig.  199). 

Tubular  ;  when  prolonged  into  a  tube,  without  much  spreading  at 
the  border,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  the  calyx 
of  Stramonium  (Fig.  199),  &C. 


26a.  In  most  of  these  cases  we  may  distinguish  two  parts ;  namely, 
the  tube,  or  the  portion  all  in  one  piece  and  with  its  sides  upright  or 
nearly  so  ;  and  the  border  or  limb,  the  spreading  portion  or  summit. 
The  limb  may  be  entire,  as  in  Fig.  203,  but  it  is  more  commonly 
lobed,  that  is,  partly  divided,  as  in  Fig.  202,  or  parted  down-  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  tube,  as  in  Fig.  208,  Sec 

266.  So,  likewise,  a  separate  petal  is  sometimes  distinguishable 
into  two  parts ;  namely,  into  a  narrowed  base  or  stalk-like  part  (as 
in  Fig.  200,  where  this  part  is  peculiarly  long),  called  the  claw,  and 
a' spreading  and  enlarged  summit,  or  body  of  the  petal,  called  the 
lamina  or  Hade. 

267.  When  parts  of  the  same  set  are  not  united  (as  in  the  Flax, 
Cherry,  Sec,  Fig.  21 2  -  215),  we  call  them  distinct.  Thus  the  sepals 
or  the  petals  are  distinct  when  not  at  all  united  with  each  other.  As 
a  calyx  with  sepals  united  into  one  body  is  called  monotepahut  (263, 
that  is,  one-sepal  led),  or  sometimes  monophyUous,  thaHa,  one-leaved  j 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  sepals  are  distinct,  it  is  said  to  be 


FIG.  SOT.    Flower 


rani]  In  spurred  11  Ibe  hi 


Into  nr  beU-ihaped  enrotla- 
le  (Li mi uni),  with  labiate 
rrnrnnU  corolla.    Sll.  Of 
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polt/sepafous,  that  is,  composed  of  several  or  many  sepals.  And  a 
corolla  with  distinct  petals  is  said  to  be  poh/petalovs. 

268.  CoQBOlidltiOu,  the  growing  together  of  the  parts  of  two  or  more 
different  sets.  In  the  most  natural  or  pattern  flower  (as  explained 
in  Lessons  13  and  14),  the 
several  parts  rise  from  the 
receptacle  or  axis  in  sue 
si  on,  like  leaves  upon  a  very  If 
short  stem ;  the  petals  just 
above  or  within  the  sepals, 
the  stamens  just  above  or 
within  these,  and  then  the 
pistils  ""next    the    summit    or  "' 

centre.  Now  when  contiguous  parts  of  different  sorts,  one  within 
the  other,  unite  at  their  base  or  origin,  it  obscures  more  or  less  the 
plan  of  the  flower,  by  consolidating  organs  which  in  the  pattern 
flower  are  entirely  separate.  ua 

269.  The  nature  of  this  con- 
solidation will  be  at  once  un- 
derstood on  comparing  [he  fol- 
lowing series  of  illustrations. 
Fig.  212  represents  a  flower  of 
the  common  Flax,  cut  through 
lengthwise,  so  as  to  show  the 
attachment  (or  what  the  bot- 
anist calls  the  insertion)  of  all 
the  parts.  Here  they  are  all 
inserted  on,  that  is  grow  out  , 
of,  the  receptacle  or  axis  of 
the  blossom.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  union  at  all  of  the 
parts  of  contiguous  circles.  So 
the  parts  are  said  to  be  free.  i" 

And  the  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  all  springing  of  course  from 
beneath  the  pistils,  which  are  on  the  very  summit  of  the  axis,  are 
said  to  be  hypogynota  (a  term  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  mean- 
ing "  under  the  pistil "). 


FIG.  913.     A  Fl«i-fl.iw«r,  cm  rhrouph  It 
FIG.  313.    PlowaroriChany, divided* 

FtQ.  314.     Flowor  .if  111*  common  Funli 
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270.  Fig.  213  is  a  flower  of  a  Cherry,  cot  through  lengthwise  in 
the  some  way.  Here  the  petal)  and  the  stamens  grow  out  of,  thai 
is,  are  interied  on,  the  calyx ;  in  other  words  they  cohere  or  are 
consolidated  with  the  base  of  the  calyx  up  to  a  certain  height.  In 
such  cases  they  are  said  to  be  perigynout  (from  two  Greek  words, 
meaning  around  the  pistil).  The  consolidation  in  the  Cherry  is  con- 
fined to  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens :  the  calyx  is  still  free  from 
the  pistil.     One  step  more  we  have  in 

271.  Fig.  214,  which  is  a  similar  section  of  a  flower  of  a  Purslane. 
Here  the  lower  part  of  the 
calyx    (canying    with    it    of 

i  course  the  petals  and  stamens) 
is  coherent  with  the  surface  of 
:he  whole  lower  half  of  the 
ovary.  Therefore  the  calyx, 
seeming  to  rise  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ovary,  is  said  to  be  • 
"s  half  superior,  instead  of  being 

inferior,  as  it  is  when  entirely  free.  It  is  better  to  say,  however, 
calyx  half-adherent  to  the  ovary.  Every  gradation  occurs  between 
such  a  case  and  that  of  a  calyx 
altogether  free  or  inferior,  as 
we  see  in  different  Purslanes 
and  Saxifrages.  The  consol- 
idation goes  further, 

272.  In  the  Apple,  Quince, 
Hawthorn  (Fig.  215),  &c. 
Here  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
is  consolidated  with  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ovary ;  and  its 
limb,  or  free  part,  therefore  appears  to  spring  from  its  top,  instead  of 
underneath  it,  as  it  naturally  should.  So  the  calyx  is  said  to  be 
superior,  or  (more  properly)  adherent  to,  or  coherent  with,  the  ovary. 
In  most  cases  (and  very  strikingly  in  the  Evening  Primrose),  the 
tube  of  the  calyx  is  continued  on  more  or  less  beyond  the  ovary, 
and  has  the  petals  and  stamens  consolidated  with  it  for  some  dis- 
tance; these  last,  therefore,  being  borne  on  the  calyx,  are  said  U> 
be  perigynous,  as  before  (270). 
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273.  But  if  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ends  immediately  a 
of  the  ovary,  and  its  lobes  as  well  as  the  corolla  and  stamens  are  as 
it  were  inserted  directly  on  the  ovary,  they  are  said  to  be  epigynov* 
{meaning  on  the  pistil),  as  in  Cornel,  the  Huckleberry,  and  the  Cran- 
berry (Fig.  216). 

-j  274.  Irregularity  flf  Pull  in  the  cnlyx  and  corolla  has  already  been 
noticed  (244)  as  sometimes  obstructing  one's  view  of  the  real  plan  of 
a  flower.  There  is  infinite  variety  in  this  respect;  but  what  has 
already  been  said  will  enable  the  student  to  understand  these  irreg- 
ularities when  they  occur.  We  have  only  room  to  mention  one  or 
two  cases  which  have  given  rise  to 
particular  names.  A  very  common 
kind,  among  polypetalous  (267) 
flowers,  is 

275.  The  Papilionaceou*  flower 
of  the  Pea,  Bean,  and  nearly  all 
that  family.  In  thij  we  have  an 
irregular  corolla  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  Linnaeus  likened  to  a 
butterfly  (whence  the  term,  papilio  being  the  Latin  name  for  a  but- 
terfly) ;  but  the  resemblance  is 
not  very  obvious-  The  five  pet- 
als of  a  papilionaceous  corolla 
(Fig.  217)  have  received  different 
names  taken  from  widely  different 
objects.  The  upper  and  larger 
petal  (Fig.  218,  *),  which  is  gen- 
erally wrapped  round  all  the  rest 
in  the  bnd,  is  called  the  standard 
or  banner.  The  two  side  petals 
(w)  are  called  the  wing*.  And 
the  two  anterior  onus  (£),  the 
blades  of  which  commonly  stick 
together  a  little,  ted  which  en-  aia 

close  the  stamens  and  pistil  in  the  flower,  from  their  forming  a 
body  shaped  somewhat  like  the  keel,  or  rather  the  prow,  of  an 
ancient  boat,  are  together  named  the  leel. 

276.  The  Labiate  or  bilabiate  (that  is,  two-Upped)  flower  is  a  very 
common  form  of  the  mono  petal  oils  corolla,  as-  in  the  Snapdragon 

FIB.  917.    Prool  view  of  Ilia  papiliouwuK  eoiolla  of  the  Lucu>Mic«.    918.  Tbn  («a  »1 
lb*  Hmi,  diipl.jerf 
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(Fig.  210),  Toad-Flax  (Fig.  211),  Dead-Nettla  (Fig.  209),  Catnip, 
Horsemint,  &c ;  and  in  the  Sage,  the  C&talpa,  &a,  the  calyx  also  is 
two-lipped.  This  is  owing  to  unequal  union  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  sort,  as  well  as  to  diversity  of  shape.  In  the  corolla  two 
of  the  petals  grow  together  higher  than  the  rest,  sometimes  to  the 
very  top,  and  form  the  upper  lip,  and  the  three  remaining  ones  join 
on  the  other  side  of  the  flower  to  form  the  lower  Up,  which  therefore 
is  more  or  less  three-lobed,  while  the  upper  lip  is  at  most  only  two- 
lobed.  And  if  the  calyx  is  also  two-lipped,  as  in  the  Sage, —  since 
the  parts  of  the  calyx  always  alternate  with  those  of  the  corolla 
(247), —  then  the  upper  lip  has  three  lobes  or  teeth,  namely,  is  com- 
posed of  three  sepals  united,  while  the  lower  has  only  two  ;  which  is 
the  reverse  of  the  arrangement  in  the  corolla.  So  that  all  these 
flowers  are  really  constructed  on  the  plan  of  firr-i  anrl  not  on  that  of 

two,  as  one  would  at  first  be  apt  to  suppose.     In  Gerardia,  &c  (Fig., „, 

194, 195),  the  number  five  is  evident  in  the  calyx  and  corolla,  but  is 
more  or  less  obscured  in  the  stamens  (249).  In  Gatalpa  this  num- 
ber is  masked  in  the  calyx  by  irregular  union,  and  in  the  stamens  by 
abortion.     A  different  kind  of  irregular  flower  is  seen  jn 

277.  The  LdgulaU  or  Orap- 
shaped   corolla   of   most    com- 
f  pound    jtowen.      "What    was 
'  called    the    compound    flower 
t  Dandelion,  Succory  (Fig. 
221),  Thistle,  Sunflower,  As- 
ter, Whiteweed,  &,c,  consists 
of    many     distinct     blossoms, 
2,0  closely  crowded  together  into 

a  head,  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre  (208).  People  who  are  not 
botanists  commonly  take  the  whole  for  one  flower,  the  involucre  for 
a  calyx,  and  corollas  of  the  outer  or  of  all  the  flowers  as  petals. 
And  this  is  a  very  natural  mistake  when  the  flowers  around  the 
edge  have  flat  and  open  or  strap-shaped  corollas,  while  the  rest 
are  regular  and  tubular,  but  small,  as  in  the  Whiteweed,  Sunflower, 
&c.  Fig.  219  represents  such  a  case  in  a  Coreopsis,  with  the 
head,  or  so-called  compound  flower,  cut  through;  and  in  Fig.  220 
we  see  one  of  the  perfect  flowers  of  the  centre  or  duk,  with  a  reg- 
ular tubular  corolla  (a),  and  with  the  slender  bract  (&)  from  whose 

FIG.  219.    Hud  of  flowen  (Ihi  nv^alled  "compound  noun")  of  Conopati,  dlndot 
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axil  it  grew ;  and  also  one  belonging  to  the  margin,  or  ray,  with 
&  strap-shaped  corolla  (c),  borne  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  or  bract  of 


the  involucre  (rf).  Here  the  ray-flower  consists  merely  of  a  strap- 
shaped  corolla,  raised  on  the  small  rudiment  of  an  ovary ;  it  is 
therefore  a  neutral  flower,  like  those  of  the  ray  or  margin  of  the 
cluster  in  Hydrangea  (229,  Fig.  167),  only  of  a  different  shape. 
More  commonly  the  flowers  with  a  strap-shaped  corolla  are  pit- 
tiUale,  that  is,  have  a  pistil  only,  and  produce  seed  like  the  others, 
as  in  Whiteweed.     But  in  the  Dandelion,  Succory  (Fig.  221,  222), 


and  all  of  that  tribe,  these  flowers  are  perfect,  that  is,  bear  both 
stamens  and  pistils.  And  moreover  all  the  flowers  of  the  head  are 
strap-shaped  and  alike. 

278.  Puzzling  as  these  strap-shaped  corollas  appear  at  first  view, 
an  attentive  inspection  will  generally  reveal  the  plan  upon  which 
they  are  constructed.  We  can  make  out  pretty  plainly,  that  each 
one  consists  of  five  petals  (the  tips  of  which  commonly  appear  as  five 
teeth  at  the  extremity),  united  by  their  contiguous  edges,  except  on 


FIG.  9S0.     A  di»  of  Fl[.  919,  more  enlarged,  with  on*  tub 
■Mmtinf  M  Um  IKCpUKl*,  (rtth  to  Willi  or  chiff  (1),  one  iigu 

FIG.  SOS.    UmiJ  of  flow»n  of  Bueuiiy,  cut  thnHifh  Leasttiwim 


mini  nY-Oowm  (e> 
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one  side,  and  spread  out  flat.  To  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  we  have 
only  to  compare  such  a  corolla  (that  of  Coreopsis,  Fig.  220,  e,  or 
One  from  the  Succory,  for  instance)  with  that  of  the  Cardinal-flower, 
.*■  of  any  other  Lobelia,  which  is  equally  split  down  along  one  side ; 
«nd  this  again  with  the  less  irregular  corolla  of  the  Woodbine,  par- 
tially split  down  on  one  side. 


LESSON   XVI. 

ESTIVATION,  OR   TUB    ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE    CALYX   AWT*    CO- 
ROLLA   IN    THE    BUD. 

279.  Estivation  or  Prafloration  relates  to  the  way  in  which 
the  leaves  of  the  flower,  or  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  or  corolla,  are 
placed  wiih  respect  to  each  other  in  the  bud.  This  is  of  some 
importance  in  distinguishing  different  families  or  tribes  of  plants, 
being  generally  very  uniform  in  each.     The  aestivation  is  best  seen 

FIO.  931.    Compound  itowan,  1. 1.  IhiiIi  of  Rowan,  of  Saceorr. 
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by  making  a  horizontal  slice  of  the  flower-bod  when  just  ready  to 
open ;  and  it  may  be  expressed  in  diagrams,  as  in  Fig.  223,  224. 

280.  The  pieces  of  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  either  overlap  each 
other  in  the  bud,  or  they  do  not  When  they  do  not,  the  aestivation 
is  commonly 

Valvate,  as  it  is  called  when  the  pieces  meet  each  other  by  their 
abrupt  edges  without  any  infolding  or  overlapping ;  as  the  calyx  of 
the  Linden  or  Basswood  (Fig.  223)  and  the  Mallow,  and  the  corolla 
of  the  Grape,  Virginia  Creeper,  &c.     Or  it  may  be 

Induplicate,  which  is  valvate  with  the  margins  of  each  piece  pro- 
jecting inwards,  or  involute  (like  the  leaf  in  Fig.  152),  as  in  the 
calyx  of  Virgin's-Bower  and  the  corolla  of  the  Potato,  or  else 

Reduplicate,  like  the  last,  but  the  margins  projecting  outwards 

instead  of  inwards ;  these  last  being  mere  vari- 
ations of  the  valvate  form. 

281.  When  the  pieces  overlap  in  the  bud,  it 
is  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  every  piece  has 
one  edge  in  and  one  edge  out ;  or  some  pieces 
are  wholly  outside  and  others  wholly  inside* 
In  the  first  case  the  aestivation  is 
Convolute  or  twisted,  as  in  the  corolla  of  Geranium  (most  com- 
monly, Fig.  224),  Flax  (Fig.   191),  and  of  the  Mallow  Family. 

Here  one  edge  of  every  petal  covers  the  next 
before  it,  while  its  other  edge  is  covered  by 
the  next  behind  it.    In  the  second  case  it  is 

Imbricated  or  imbricate,  or  breaking  joints, 
like  shingles  on  a  roof,  as  in  the  calyx  of  Ge- 
ranium (Fig.  224)  and  of  Flax  (Fig.  191), 
and  the  corolla  of  the  Linden  (Fig.  223).  In 
these  cases  the  parts  are  five  in  number ;  and  the  regular  way  then 
is  (as  in  the  calyx  of  the  figures  above  cited)  to  have  two  pieces  en- 
tirely external  (1  and  2),  one  (3)  with  one  edge  covered  by  the  first, 
while  the  other  edge  covers  that  of  the  adjacent  one  on  the  other 
side,  and  two  (4  and  5)  wholly  within,  their  margins  at  least  being 
covered  by  the  rest.  That  is,  they  just  represent  a  circle  of  five 
leaves  spirally  arranged  on  the  five-ranked  or  §  plan  (187,  188, 
and  Fig.  143-145),  only  with  the  stem  shortened  so  as  to  bring 
the  parts  close  together.     The  spiral  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 

FIG.  293.    Section  across  the  flower-bud  of  Linden. 

FIG.  SML    Section  across  the  flower-bud  ot  Geranium :  the  sepals  numbered  in  their  order 
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the  blossom  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  foliage,  —  an  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  flower  is  a  sort  of  branch.  The  petals  of  the  Linden, 
frith  only  one  outside  and  one  inside,  as  shown  in  Fig.  228,  exhibit 
a  gradation  between  the  imbricated  and  the  convolnte  modes.  When 
the  parts  are  four  in  number,  generally  two  opposite  ones  overlap  the 
other  two  by  both  edges.  When  three  in  number,  then  one  Is  outer- 
most, the  next  has  one  edge  out  and  the  other  covered,  and  the  third 
is  within,  being  covered  by  the  other  two ;  as  in  Fig.  190.  This  is 
just  the  three-ranked  (J)  spiral  arrangement  of  leaves  (186,  and 
Fig.  171). 

282.  In  the  Mignonette,  and  some  other  flowers,  the  aestivation  is 
open  ;  that  is,  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  not  closed  at  all  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  even  in  the  young  bud. 

283.  When  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  is  tubular,  the  shape  of  the 
tube  in  the  bud  has  sometimes  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  way 
the  lobes  are  arranged.     For  example,  it  may  be 

Plaited  or  plicate,  that  is,  folded  lengthwise ;  and  the  plaits  may 
either  be  turned  outwards,  forming  projecting  ridges,  as  in  the 
corolla  of  Campanula ;  or  turned  inwards,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the 
Gentian,  &c.  When  the  plaits  are  wrapped  round  all  in  one  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  cover  one  another  in  a  convolute  manner,  the  estivation 
is  said  to  be 

Supervohte,  as  in  the  corolla  of  Stramonium  (Fig.  223)  and  the 
Morning- Glory  ;  and  in  the  Morning-Glory  it  is  twisted  b 
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LESSON   XVIL 

MORPHOLOGY    OF    THE    STAMENS. 

284.  The  Stamens  exhibit  nearly  the  same  kinds  of  variation  in 
different  species  thai  the  calyx  and  corolla  do.  They  may  be  dis- 
tinct (that  is,  separate  from  each  other,  267)  or  united.  They  may 
be  free  (269),  or  else  coherent  with  other  parts :  this  concerns 

285.  Their  IttKrtioi,  or  place  of  attachment,  which  is  most  com- 
monly the  same  as  that  of  the  corolla.     So,  stamens  are 

Hypogynous  (269),  when  they  are  borne  on  the  receptacle,  or  axis 
of  the  flower,  under  the  pistils,  as  they  naturally  should  be,  and  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  212. 

Perigynous,  when  borne  on  (that  is  coherent  below  with)  the 
calyx  ;  as  in  the  Cherry,  Fig.  213. 

Epigyrwus,  when  borne  on  the  ovary,  appar- 
ently, as  in  Fig.  216.     To  these  we  may  add 

Gynandrous  (from  two  Greek  words,  answer-  /  tmi%&-**c. 

ing  to  "  stamens  and  pistil  united "),  when  the 
stamens  are  consolidated  with  the  style,  to  as  - 
to  be  borne  by  it,  as  in  the  Lady's  Slipper 
(Fig.  226)  and  all  the  Orchis  Family.     Abo 

Epipetalous  (meaning  on  the  petals),  when 
they  are  borne  by  the  corolla ;  as  in  Fig.  194, 
and  in  most  monopetalous  blossom*.     As  to  ** 

286.  Thfir  DliOl  With  Ctcfe  «<hcr,  the  stamens  may  be  united  by 
their  filaments  or  by  their  anthers.     In  the  former  case  they  are 

Monaddphaus  (from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  "  in  one  brother- 
hood "),  when  united  by  their  filaments  into  one  set,  usually  into  a 
ring  or  cup  below,  or  into  a  tone,  as  in  the  Hallow  Family,  the 
Passion-flower,  and  the  Lupine  (Fig.  228). 

Diadeipkoms  (in  two  brotherhoods),  when  w>  united  in  two  *rt«, 
as  in  the  Pea  and  almost  all  papilionaceous  flower*  (275) :  here 
the  stamens  are  nine  in  one  set,  and  one  in  the  other  (Fig.  227). 


FIG.  as,    BtfU wt*  \MkfH  ttopptr  (Cyprif*4mm^  *md  «%m*mm  mmktM  trirti  H  t  «. «,  Urn 

aathop  of  the  ttt  ymk  wtmmmm ;  *^  «■  abtmtirm  *  ifc  r«,  mkat  gkvmid  fc»  tU  trnOm  dtaMfS 
into  a 


Triaddphow,  in  three  s 
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ir  parcels,  as  in  the  common  St.  Johns- 


ihovt,  when  in  more  numerous  sets,  as  in  the  Loblolly 
Bay,  where  they  are  in  five  clusters.  On 
the  other  hand,  stamens  are  said  lobe 

Synjenetiow,  when  united  by  their  an- 
thers (Fig.  220,  230),  as  they  are  in  Lobelia, 
l  the  Violet  (slightly),  and  in  what  are 
called  compound  Jkteers,  such  as  the  Thistle, 
Sunflower,  Coreopsis  (Fig.  220),  and  Suc- 
cory (Fig.  222).  In  Lobelia,  and  in  the 
5,7  *"  Squash    and    Pumpkin,   the    stamens    are 

united  both  by  their  anthers  and  their  filaments. 

287.  Their  Number  in  the  flower  is  sometimes  expressed  by  terms 
compounded  of  the  Greek  numerals  and  the  word  used  to  signify 
stamen ;  as,  monandrous,  for  a  flower  having 

only   one  stamen  ;    diandrous,  one   with   two 

stamens ;    Iriandrous,  with  three   e 

trandrous,   with    four    stamens ; 

with  five  stamens ;  and  so  on,  up  to  polyan- 

drum    (meaning    with    many   stamens),  when 

there  are  twenty  or  a  larger  number,  as  in  a 

Cactus  (Fig.   197).     All  such  terms  may  be 

found  in  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book.  ~*  *™  . 

288.  Two  terms  are  used  lo  express  particular  numbers  with  on. 
equal  length.  Namely,  the  stamens  are  didynamom  when  only  four 
in  number,  two  longer  than  the  other  two,  as  in  the  Mint,  Catnip, 
Gerardia  (Fig.  194),  Trumpet- Creeper,  etc.;  and  ietradynamous, 
when  they  are  six,  with  four  of  them  regularly  longer  than  the 
other  two,  as  in  Mustard  (Fig.  188),  and  all  that  family. 

289.  Their  Purl*.  As  already  shown  (233),  a  stamen  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  Filament  and  the  Anther  (Fig.  231). 

290.  The  Filament  is  a  kind  of  stalk  lo  the  anther :  it  is  to  the 
anther  nearly  what  the  petiole  is  to  the  blade  of  a  leaf.  Therefore 
it  is  not  an  essential  part.  As  a  leaf  may  be  without  a  stalk,  so 
the  anther  may  be  sessile,  or  without  a  filament.     When  present, 

FIG.  SS7.  DiadelpMua  itamoni  or  the  Pea,  Jtc  228.  Monadalpboui  imineni  of  llx 
FIG.  229.    PyntTBiiMJuus  mamena  of  Coroopsia  (Fig.  990,  •),  he     930.  Sam*,  with  tin 
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the  filament  may  be  of  any  shape  ;  but  it  is  commonly  thread-like, 
as  in  Fig.  231,  234,  &c 

291.  The  Anther  is  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen. 
It  is  a  sort  of  case,  filled  with  a  fine  powder,  called 
Pollen,  which  serves  to  fertilize  the  pistil,  so  that  it 
may  perfect  seeds.  The  anther  may  be  considered, 
first,  as  to 

292.  Its  Attachment  to  the  filament.  Of  this  there  are 
three  ways ;  namely,  the  anther  is 

Innate  (as  in  Fig.  232),  when  it  is  attached  by  its  base  to  the 
very  apex  of  the  filament,  turning  neither  inwards  nor  outwards ;  or 

Adnate  (as  in  Fig.  233),  when  at- 
tached by  one  face,  usually  for  its 
whole  length,  to  the  side  of  the  fila- 
ment; and 

Versatile  (as  in  Fig.  234),  when  fixed 
by  its  middle  only  to  the  very  point  of 
the  filament,  so  as  to  swing  loosely,  as 
we  see  it  in  the  Lily,  in  Grasses,  &c. 

293.  In  both  the  last-named  cases, 
the  anther  either  looks  inwards  or  out- 
wards. When  it  is  turned  inwards,  or  is  fixed  to  that  side  of  the 
filament  which  looks  towards  the  pistil  or  centre  of  the  flower,  the 
anther  is  incumbent  or  introrse,  as  in  Magnolia  and  the  Water-Lily. 
When  turned  outwards,  or  fixed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  filament,  it  is 
extrorse,  as  in  the  Tulip-tree. 

294.  Its  Stmetnie,  &c.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  the  stamen 
bears  any  resemblance  to  a  leaf.  Nevertheless,  the  botanist's  idea  of 
a  stamen  is,  that  it  answers  to  a  leaf  developed  in  a  peculiar  form 
and  for  a  special  purpose.  In  the  filament  he  sees  the  stalk  of  the 
leaf;  in  the  anther,  the  blade.  The  blade  of  a  leaf  consists  .of  two 
similar  sides ;  so  the  anther  consists  of  two  lobes  or  cells,  one  answer- 
ing to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right,  side  of  the  blade.  The  two  lobes 
are  often  connected  by  a  prolongation  of  the  filament,  which  answers 
to  the  midrib  of  a  leaf*  this  is  called  the  connective.  It  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  Fig.  232,  where  the  connective  is  so  broad  that  it  separates 
the  two  cells  of  the  anther  to  some  distance  from  each  other. 


FIG.  931.    A  stamen :  «,  filament ;  ft,  anther  discharging  pollen. 

FIG.  939.    Stamen  of  Jsopyrum,  with  innate  anther.  933.  Of  Tulip-tree,  with  adnate  (and 
•xtroree)  anther.    934  Of  Evening  Primrose,  with  versatile  anther. 
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295.  To  discharge  the  pollen,  the  anther  opens  (or  is  dehiscent) 

at  maturity,  commonly  by  a  line  along  the  whole 
length  of  each  cell,  and  which  answers  to  the 
margin  of  the  leaf  (as  in  Fig.  231) ;  bat  when 
the  anthers  are  extrorse,  this  Kne  is  often  on  the 
outer  face,  and  when  introrse,  on  the  inner  face 
of  each  cell.  Sometimes  the  anther  opens  only 
by  a  chink,  hole,  or  pore  at  the  fop,  as  in  the 
a*  »  Azalea,  Pyrola  or  False  Wintergreen  (Fig.  285), 

&c ;  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  face  separates  as  a  sort  of  trap-door 
(or  valve),  hinged  at  the  top,  and  opening  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
pollen,  as  in  the  Sassafras,  Spice-bush,  and  Barberry  (Fig.  236). 
Most  anthers  are  really  four-celled  when  young; 
a  slender  partition  running  lengthwise  through 
each  cell  and  dividing  it  into  two  compartments, 
one  answering  to  the  upper,  and  the  other  to  the 
lower,  layer  of  the  green  pulp  of  the  leaf.  Oc- 
casionally the  anther  becomes  one-celled.  This 
takes  place  mostly  by  confluence,  that  is,  the  two 
cells   running   together    into  one,  as    they  do 

slightly  in  Pentstemon  (Fig.  237)      m         «      » 
and  thoroughly  in  the  Mallow  Family  (Fig.  288)..    But 
sometimes  it  occurs  by  the  obliteration  or  disappear- 
ance of  one  half  of  the  anther,  as  in  the  Globe  Ama- 
ranth of  the  gardens  (Fig.  239). 

296.  The  way  in  which  a  stamen  is  supposed  to  be 
constructed  out  of  a  leaf,  or  rather  on  the  plan  of  a 
leaf,  is  shown  in  Fig.  240,  an  ideal  figure,  the  lower 
part  representing  a  stamen  with  the  top  of  its  anther 
cut  away ;  the  upper,  the  corresponding  upper  part  of. 
a  leaf.  —  The  use  of  the  anther  is  to  produce 
297.  Pollen.     This  is  the  powder,  or  fine  dust,  commonly  of  a  yel- 
low color,  which  fills  the  cells  of  the  anther,  and  is  discharged  during 
blossoming,  after  which  the  stamens  generally  fall  off  or  wither  away. 


FIG.  S35.  Stamen  of  Pyrola  $  the  anther  opening  by  holes  at  the  top. 

FIG.  236.  Stamen  of  Barberry ;  the  anther  opening  by  uplifted  valves. 

FIG.  237.  Stamen  of  Pentstemon  pubescens ;  antber-cells  slightly  confluent. 

FIG.  238.  Stamen  of  Mallow  ;  the  two  cells  confluent  into  one,  opening  round  the  margin 

FIG.  239.  Anther  of  Globe  Amaranth,  of  only  one  cell ;  the  other  cell  wanting. 

FIG.  240  Diagram  of  the  lower  part  of  an  anther,  cut  acrow  above,  and  the  upper  part  of 
a  leaf,  to  show  how  the  one  answers  to  the  other. 
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Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  grains,  usually  round  or 
oval,  and  all  alike  in  the  same  species,  but  very  different  in  different 
plants.  So  that  the  plant  may  sometimes  be  recognized  from  the 
pollen  alone. 

298.  A  grain  of  pollen  is  made  up  of  two  coats ;  the  outer  coat 
thickish,  but  weak,  and  frequently  adorned  with  lines  or  bands,  or 
studded  with  points ;  the  inner  coat  is  extremely  thin  and  delicate, 
but  extensible,  and  its  cavity  is  filled  with  a  thickish  fluid,  often 
rendered  turbid  by  an  immense  number  of  minute  grains  that  float 
in  it.  When  wet,  the  grains  absorb  the  water  and  swell  so  much 
that  many  kinds  soon  burst  and  discharge  their  contents. 

299.  Figures  241  —  250  represent  some  common  sorts  of  pollen, 
magnified  one  or  two  hundred  diameters,  viz. :  —  A  pollen-grain  of 
the  Musk  Plant,  spirally  grooved.  One  of  Sicyos,  or  One-seeded 
Cucumber,  beset  with  bristly  points  and  marked  by  smooth  bands. 
One  of  the  Wild  Balsam- Apple  (Echinocystis),  grooved  lengthwise. 
One  of  Hibiscus  or  Rose-Mallow,  studded  with  prickly  points.  One 
of  Succory,  many-sided,  and  dotted  with  fine  points.  A  grain  of  the 
curious  compound  pollen  of  Pine.  One  from  the  Lily,  smooth  and 
oval.  One  from  ^Enchanter's  Nightshade,  with  three  small  lobes  on 
the  angles.  Pollen  of  Kalmia,  composed  of  four  grains  united,  as  in 
all  the  Heath  family.  A  grain  from  an  Evening  Primrose,  with  a 
central  body  and  three  large  lobes.  The  figures  number  from  left 
to  right,  beginning  at  the  top. 
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LESSON   XVIII. 

MORPHOLOGY    OF    PISTILS. 

300.  The  Pistil,  when  only  one,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
flower ;  when  there  are  two  pistils,  they  stand  facing  each  other  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower ;  when  several,  they  commonly  form  a  ring 
or  circle ;  and  when  very  numerous,  they  are  generally  crowded  in 
rows  or  spiral  lines  on  the  surface  of  a  more  or  less  enlarged  or 
elongated  receptacle. 

301.  Their  number  in  a  blossom  is  sometimes  expressed,  in  Sys- 
tematic Botany,  by  terms  compounded  of  the  Greek  numerals  and 
the  Greek  word  used  to  signify  pistil,  in  the  following  way.  A  flower 
with  one  pistil  is  said  to.be  monogynous  ;  with  two,  digynous  ;  with 
three,  trigynous  ;  with  four,  tetragynous  ;  with  five,  pentagynous,  and 
so  on  ;  with  many  pistils,  polygynous, —  terms  which  are  explained 
in  the  Glossary,  but  which  there  is  no  need  to  commit  to  memory. 

302.  The  Parts  of  B  Pistil,  as  already  explained  (234),  are  the 
Ovary,  the  Style,  and  the  Stigma.  The  ovary  is  one  essential  part : 
it  contains  the  rudiments  of  seeds,  called  Ovules.  The  stigma  at 
the  summit  is  also  essential :  it  receives  the  pollen,  which  fertilizes 
the  ovules  in  order  that  they  may  become  seeds.  But  the  style,  the 
tapering  or  slender  column  commonly  borne  on  the  summit  of  the 
ovary,  and  bearing  the  stigma  on  its  apex  or  its  side,  is  no  more  neces- 
sary to  a  pistil  than  the  filament  is  to  the  stamen.  Accordingly,  there 
is  no  style  in  many  pistils :  in  these  the  stigma  is  sessile,  that  is,  rests 
directly  on  the  ovary.  The  stigma  is  very  various  in  shape  and 
appearance,  being  sometimes  a  little  knob  (as  in  the  Cherry,  Fig. 
213),  sometimes  a  small  point,  or  small  surface  of  bare,  moist  tissue 
(as  in  Fig.  254-256),  and  sometimes  a  longitudinal  crest  or  line 
(as  in  Fig.  252,  258,  267,  269),  and  also  exhibiting  many  other 
shapes. 

303.  The  pistil  exhibits  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and 
many  complications.  To  understand  these,  it  is  needful  to  begin 
with  the  simple  kinds,  and  lo  proceed  gradually  to  the  complex. 
And,  first  of  all,  the  student  should  get  a  clear  notion  of 

304.  The  Plan  or  Ideal  Structure  of  the  Pistil,  or,  in  other  words,  of 

the  way  in  which  a  simple  pistil  answers  to  a  leaf.     Pistils  are  either 
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simple  or  compound.  _^_JL"nplfl  pi°';l  IWWH  '"  "  HOgfa  ^*Pf  A 
compound  pistil  unswfira-JjJ  two  or  more  leaves  comiiiuial,  just  as  a 
mo  nope  talons  corolla  (263)  answers  to  two  or  more  petals,  or  leaves 
of  the  flower,  united  into  one  body.     In  theory,  accordingly, 

305.  Tbt  Simple  Pistil,  cr  Carpel  (as  it  is  sometimes  called),  consists 
ofUhe_bh"ie_Qf  a^leaf,  curved  until  the  margins  meet^nd  unite,  fonji- 
ing  in  this  way  a  cloaedcase  or  pod,  which  is  theovary.  So  that 
the  upper  face  of  the  altered  leaf  answers  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ovary,  and  the  lower,  to  its  outer  surface.  And  the  ovules  are  borne 
on  what  answers  to  the  united  edges  of  the  leaf.  The  tapering  sum- 
mit, rolled  together  and  prolonged,  forms  the  style,  when  there  is 
any ;  and  the  edges  of  the  altered  leaf  turned  outwards,  either  at 
the  tip  or  along  the  inner  side  of  the  style,  form  the  stigma.  To 
make  this  perfectly  clear,  compare  a  leaf  folded  together  in  this  way 
(as  in  Fig.  251)  with  a  pistil  of  a 
Garden  Pceony,  or  Larkspur,  or  with 
that  in  Fig.  252;  or,  later  in  the 
season,  notice  how  these,  as  ripe  pods, 
split  down  along  the  line  formed  by  / 
the  united  edges,  and  open  out  again  J 
into  a  sort  of  leaf,  as  in  the  Marsh-  \ 
Marigold  (Fig.  253).  In  the  Doubl 
flowering  Cherry  the  pistil  occasio 
ally  is  found  changed  back  again  into 
a  small  green  leaf,  partly  folded,  much  a 

306.  Fig.  172  represents  a  simple  pistil  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
ovary  cut  through  to  show  how  the  ovules  (when  numerous)  are 
attached  to  wliat  answers  to  the  two  margins  of  the  leaf.  The 
Stonecrop  (Fig.  168)  has  Ave  such  pistils  in  a  circle,  each  with  the 
side  where  the  ovules  are  attached  turned  to  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

307.  The  hue  or  seam  down  the  inner  side,  which  answers  to  the 
united  edges  ofthe  leaf,  and  bears  the  ovules,  is  called  the  ventral  or 
inner  Suture.  A  corresponding  line  down  the  back  of  the  ovary, 
and  which  answers  to  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  is  named  the  dorsal  or 
aider  Suture. 

308.  The  ventral  suture  inside,  where  it  projects  a  little  into  the 


a  Fig.  251. 
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cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  bears  the  ovules,  is  called  the  Placenta. 
Obviously  a  simple  pistil  can  have  but  one  placenta ;  but  this  is  in 
its  nature  double,  one  half  answering  to  each  margin  of  the  leaf. 
And  if  the  ovules  or  seeds  are  at  all  numerous,  they  will  be  found 
to  occupy  two  rows,  one  for  each  margin,  as  we  see  in  Fig.  252, 172, 
in  the  Marsh-Marigold,  in  a  Pea-pod,  and  the  like. 

309.  A  simple  pistil  obviously  can  have  but  one  cavity. or  cell; 
except  from  some  condition  out  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  But 
the  converse  does  not  hold  true :  all  pistils  of  a  single  cell  are  not 
simple.     Many  compound  pistils  are  one-celled. 

310.  A  simple  pistil  necessarily  has  but  one  style.  Its  stigma, 
however,  may  be  double,  like  the  placenta,  and  for  the  same  reason 
(305) ;  and  it  often  exhibits  two  lines  or  crests,  as  in  Fig.  252,  or  it 
may  even  be  split  into  two  lobes. 

311.  The  Compound  Pistil  consists  of  two,  three,  or  any  greater 

number  of  pistil-leaves, 
or  carpels  (305),  in  a 
circle,  united  into  one 
body,  at  least  by  their 
ovaries.  The  Culti- 
vated Flax,  for  exam- 
ple (Fig.  212),  has  a 
compound  pistil  com- 
posed of  ^ve  simple 
ones  with  their  ovaries 
united,  while  the  five 
styles     are     separate. 

954  255  256       But    in    one    of    our 

wild  species  of  Flax,  the  styles  are  united  into  one  also,  for  about 
half  their  length.  So  the  Common  St.  John's-wort  of  the  fields  has 
a  compound  ovary,  of  three  united  carpels,  but  the  three  styles  are 
separate  (Fig.  255),  while  some  of  our  wild,  shrubby  species  have  the 
styles  also  combined  into  one  (Fig.  256),  although  in  the  fruit  they 
often  split  into  three  again.  Even  the  ovaries  may  only  partially 
combine  with  each  other,  as  we  see  in  different  species  of  Saxifrage," 
some  having  their  two  pistils  nearly  separate,  while  in  others  they 


FIG.  254.    Pistil  of  a  Saxifrage,  of  two  simple  carpels  or  pistil-leaves,  united  at  the 
•nly,  cut  across  both  above  and  below. 
FIG.  255.    Compound  pistil  of  common  St.  John's- wort,  cut  across:  styles  separate. 
FIG.  256.    The  same  of  shrubby  St.  John's- wort ;  the  three  styles  united  into 
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Are  joined  at  the  base  only,  or  else  below  the  middle  (as  in  Fig. 
254),  and  in  some  they  are  united  quite  to  the  top. 

312.  Even  when  the  styles  are  all  consolidated  into  one,  the  stig- 
mas are  often  separate,  or  enough  so  to  show  by  the  number  of  their 
lobes  how  many  simple  pistils  are  combined  to  make  the  compound 
one.  In  the  common  Lily,  for  instance,  the  three  lobes  of  the  stigma, 
as  well  as  the  three  grooves  down  the  ovary,  plainly  tell  us  that  the 
pistil  is  made  of  three  combined.  '  But  in  the  Day-Lily  the  three 
lobes  of  the  stigma  are  barely  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  afid  io 
the  Spiderwort  (Fig.  257)  they  are  as  perfectly  united  into 
one  as  the  ovaries  and  styles  are.  Here  the  number  of 
cells  in  the  ovary  alone  shows  that  the  pistil  is  compound. 
These  are  all  cases  of 

313.  Compound  Pistils  with  two  er  more  Cellar  namely,  with 

as  many  cells  as  there  are  simple  pistils,  or  carpels,  that 
have  united  to  compose  the  organ.  They  are  just  what 
would  be  formed  if  the  simple  pistils  (two,  three,  or  five 
in  a  circle,  as  the  case  may  be),  like  those  of  a  Pseony  or 
Stonecrop,  all  pressed  together  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
were  to  cohere  by  their  contiguous  parts. 

314.  As  each  simple  ovary  has  its  placenta,  or  seed- 
bearing  line  (308),  at  the  inner  angle,  so  the  resulting 
compound  ovary  has  as  many  gg&le-ptncentG  (that  is,  as       257 
many  placentae  in  the  axis  or  centre)  as  there  are  pistil-leaves  in 
its  composition,  but  all  more  or  less  consolidated  into  onev     This  is 
shown  in  the  cross-sections,  Fig.  254-256,  &c 

315.  The'  partitions  (or  Dissepiments,  as  they  are  technically 
named)  of  a  compound  ovary  are  accordingly  part  x>f  the  walls  or 
the  sides  of  the  carpels  which  compose  it  Of  course  they  are  double, 
one  layer  belonging  to  each  carpel ;  and  in  ripe  pods  they  often  split 
into  the  two  layers. 

316.  We  have  described  only  one,  though  the  commonest,  kind  of 
compound  pistil.     There  are  besides 

317.  One*eeileil  Compound  Pistils.   These  are  of  two  sorts,  those  with 

axile*  and  those  vrithjyKieiaL-pkzeenfiie.  That  is,  first,  where  the 
ovules  or  seeds  are  borne  in  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  ovary,  and, 
secondly,  where  they  are  borne  on  its  walls.  The  first  of  these 
cases,  or  that 

FIO.  997.    Pistil  of  Spiderwort  f  Tradescantia) :  the  three-celled  orary  out  across. 
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>  318.  With  a  Free  Cenlral  Plaeenta.  is  what  we  find  in  Purslane 
(Fig.  214),  and  in  most  Chickweeds  (Fig.  258,  259)  and  Pinks. 
The  difference  between  this  and  the  foregoing  case  is  only  thattBev. 
delicate  partitions  have  very  early  vanished  ;  and  traces  of  them 
may  often  be  detected.  Or  sometimes  this  is  a  variation 
'  of  the  mode      -i 

319.  With  Parietal  Flaeenta:,  namely,  with  the  ovules 
and  seeds  borne  on  the  sides  or  wall  (parities)  of  the 
ovary.  The  pistil  of  the  Prickly  Poppy,  Blood  root, 
Violet,  Frost-weed  (Fig.  261),  Gooseberry,  and  of 
many  Hypericums,  are  of  this  sort.  To  understand  it 
perfectly,  we  have  only  to  imagine  two,  three,  or  any 
number  of  carpel-leaves  (like  that  of  Fig. 
251),  arranged  in  a  circle,  to  unite  by  their 
contiguous  edges,  and  so  form  one  ovary 
or  pod  (as  we  have  endeavored  to  show  in  Fig.  26 
—  very  much  as  in  the  Stramonium  (Fig.  199)  the  I 
five  petals  unite  by  their  edges  to  compose  a  mono-  \ 
petalous  corolla,  and  the  five  sepals  to  form  a  tubular  \ 
calyx.  Here  each  carpel  is  an  open  leaf,  or  partly 
open,  bearing  ovules  along  its  margins ;  and  each 
placenta  consists  of  the  contiguous  margins  of  two  I 
pistil-leaves  grown  together. 

320.  All  degrees  occur  between  this  and  the  sev- 
eral-celled ovary  with  the  placentas  in  tbe  axis.  Com- 
pare, for  illustration,  the  common  St.  John's-worts,  Pig.  255  and  256, 
with  Fig.  262,  a  cross -sect  ion  of  the  ovary  of  a  different  species,  in 
which  the  three  large  placentas  meet  in  the  axis,  but 
scarcely  unite,  and  with  Fig.  263,  a  similar  section  of  [ 
the  ripe  pod  of  the  same  plant,  showing  three  parietal 
placentee  borne  on  imperfect  partitions  projecting  a 
little  way  into  the  general  cell.  Fig.  261  is  the  same 
in  plan,  but  with  hardly  any  trace  of  partitions ;  that 
is,  the  united  edges  of  the  leaves  only  slightly  project  into  the  cell. 
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821.  The  ovary,  especially  when  compound,  is  often  covered  by 
and  united  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  as  has  already  been  explained 
(272).  We  describe  this  by  saying  either  "  ovary  adherent,"  or 
"  calyx  adherent,"  &c  Or  we  say  "  ovary  inferior"  when  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  is  adherent  throughout  to 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  so  that  its  i 
lobes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  flower, 
appear  to  be  borne  on  its  summit,  a 
in  Fig.  215  and  Fig.  216;  or  "half- 
inferior,"  as  in  the  PurslaneXFig.'214),  "™  m 
where  the  calyx  is  adherent  part  way  up ;  or  "  superior,"  where  the 
calyx  and  ihe  ovary  are  not  combined,  as  in  the  Cherry  (Fig.  213) 
and  the  like,  that  is,  where  these  parts  are  free.  The  term  "  ovary 
superior,"  therefore,  means  just  the  same  as  "  calyx  inferior" ;  and 
"ovary  inferior,"  the  same  as  "calyx  superior." 

322.  Open  or  fivnuunpermoiu  Pistil.  This  is  what  we  have  in  the 
whole  Fine  family,  the  most  peculiar,  and  yet  the  simplest, 
\  of  all  pistils.  While  the  ordinary  simple  pistil  in  the  eye 
/  of  the  botanist  represents  a  leaf  rolled  together  into  a 
closed  pod  (305),  those  of  the  Pine,  Larch  (Fig.  264), 
=m  Cedar,  and  Arbor- Vitas  (Fig.  265, 
266)  are  plainly  open  leaves,  in  the  form  of  , 
scales,  each  bearing  two  or  more  ovules  oi 
inner  face,  next  the  base.  At  the  tin: 
blossoming,  these  pistil-leaves  of  the  young  \ 
cone  diverge,  and  the  pollen,  so  abundantly  I 
shed  from  the  staminate  blossoms,  falls  di- 
rectly upon  the  exposed  ovules.  Afterwards 
the  scales  close  over  each  other  until  the 
seeds  are  ripe.    Then  they  separate  again,       ""  ** 

that  the  seeds  may  be  shed.  As  their  ovules  and  seeds  are  not 
enclosed  in  a  pod,  all  such  plants  are  said  to  be  Gymnotpermovt, 
that  is,  naked-seeded. 

Pin.  969.  Omm-mrion  or  the  OT»ry  or  Hypericum  gnvenlens.  5"3.  Similar  section  el 
Ihe  ripe  pod  of  (be  nine. 

FIG.  2G4.  A  pistil,  lh.1  U,  ■  scale  of  Ihti  cone,  of  a  Larch,  at  Ihe  time  or  flowering, 
Inside  view,  showing  its  piii  of  naked  cmiUw. 
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323.  Omits  (234).  These  are  the  bodies  which  are  to  become 
seeds.  They  are  either  sessile,  that  is,  stalkless,  or  else  borne  on  a 
stalk,  called  the  Funiculus.  They  may  be  produced  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cell,  or  only  at  some  part  of  it,  generally  either  at  the 
top  or  the  bottom.  In  the  former  case  they  are  apt  to  be  numerous; 
in  the  latter,  they  may  be  few  or  single  (solitary,  Fig.  267  -  269). 
As  to  their  direction,  ovules  are  said  to  be 

Horizontal,  when  they  are  neither  turned  upwards  nor  down- 
wards, as  in  Fig.  252,  261 ; 

Ascending,  when  rising  obliquely  upwards,  usually  from  the  side 
of  the  cell,  not  from  its  very  base,  as  in  the  Buttercup  (Fig.  267), 

and  the  Purslane  (Fig.  214) ; 

Erect,  when  rising  upright  from 
the  base  of  the  cell,  as  in  the  Buck- 
wheat (Fig.  268); 

Pendulous,  when   hanging  from 

towards  the  top,  as  in   the    Flax 

"*       (Fig.  212);  and 

Suspended,  when  hanging  perpendicularly  from  the  very  sum* 

mit  of  the  cell,  as  in  the  Anemone  (Fig.  269),  Dogwood,  &c     All 

these  terms  equally  apply  to  seeds. 

324.  An  ovule  consists  of  a  pulpy  mass  of  tissue,  the  Nucleus  or 
kernel,  and  usually  of  one  or  two  coats.  In  the  nucleus  the  embryo 
is  formed,  and  the  coats  become  the  skin  or  coverings  of  the  seed. 
There  is  a  hole  ( Orifice  or  Foramen)  through  the  coats,  at  the  place 
which  answers  to  the  apex  of  the  ovule.  The  part  by  which  the 
ovule  is  attached  is  its  base ;  the  point  of  attachment,  where  the  ripe 
seed  breaks  away  and  leaves  a  scar,  is  named  the  HUum.  The 
place  where  the  coats  blend,  and  cohere  with  each  other  and  with  the 
nucleus,  is  named  the  Chalaza.  We  will  point  out  these  parts  in 
illustrating  the  four  principal  kinds  of  ovule.  These  are  not  difficult 
to  understand,  although  ovules  are  usually  so  small  that  a  good  m*g- 
nifying-glass  is  needed  for  their  examination.  Moreover,  their  names, 
all  taken  from  the  Greek,  are  unfortunately  rather  formidable. 

325.  The  simplest  sort,  although  the  least  common,  is  what  is 
called  the 

Orthotropous,  or  straight  ovule.     The  Buckwheat  affords  a  good 

FIG.  267.    Section  of  the  ovary  of  a  Buttercup,  lengthwise,  snowing  its  ascending  oral*. 
FIG.  3T8.    Section  of  the  ovary  of  Buckwheat,  showing  the  erect  ovule. 
FIG.  2G9.    Section  of  the  ovary  of  Anemeoe,  showing  its  suspended  ovule 
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instance  of  it :  it  is  shown  in  its  place  in  the  ovary  in  Fig.  268, 
also  detached  in  Fig.  270,  and  a  much  more  magnified  diagram  of  it 
in  Fig.  274.  In  this  kind,  the  orifice  (/)  is  at  the  top,  the  chalaza 
and  the  hilam  (c)  are  blended  at  the  base  or  point  of  attachment, 
which  is  at  the  opposite  end ;  and  the  axis  of  the  ovule  is  straight. 
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If  such  an  ovule  were  to  grow  on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other, 
and  double  up,  or  have  its  top  pushed  round  as  it  enlarges,  it  would 
become  a 

Campylotropous  or  curved  ovule,  as  in  Cress  and  Chickweed  (Fig. 
271).  Here  the  base  remains  as  in  the  straight  kind,  but  its  apex 
with  the  orifice  is  brought  round  close  to  it.  —  Much  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  all  is  the 

Anatropous  or  inverted  ovule.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  267,  and 
273  ;  also  a  much  enlarged  section  lengthwise,  or  diagram,  in  Fig. 
275.  To  understand  it,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  first  sort  (Fig. 
270)  to  be  inverted  on  its  stalk,  or  rather  to  have  itt»  stalk  bent 
round,  applied  to  one  side  of  the  ovule  lengthwise,  and  to  grow  fast 
to  the  coat  down  to  near  the  orifice  (/) ;  the  hilum,  therefore,  where 
the  seed-stalk  is  to  break  away  (A),  is  close  to  the  orifice ;  but  the 
chalaza  (e)  is  here  at  the  top  of  the  ovule ;  between  it  and  the  hilum 
runs  a  ridge  or  cord,  called  the  Rhaphe  (r),  wftich  is  simply  that  part 
of  the  stalk  which,  as  the  ovule  grew  and  turned  over,  adhered  to  its 
surface.-—-  Lastly,  the 

Amphitropout  or  kalf-anatropous  ovule  (Fig.  272)  differs  from 
the  last  only  in  having  a  shorter  rhaphe,  ending  about  half-way 
between  the  chalaza  and  the  orifice.  So  the  hilum  or  attachment  is 
not  far  from  the  middle  of  one  side,  while  the  chalaza  is  at  one  end 
and  the  orifice  at  the  other. 

326.  The  internal  structure  of  the  ovule  is  sufficiently  displayed 
in  the  subjoined  diagrams,  representing  a  longitudinal  slice  of  two 


FIG.  270.  Orthotropoua  ovule  of  Buckwheat :  e,  hilum  and  chalaza ;  /,  orifice. 

FIG.  271.  Campylotropous  ovule  of  a  Chickweed :  e,  hUum  and  chalaza ;  /,  orifice. 

FIG.  272.  Amphitropoua  ovule  of  Mallow :  /,  orifice ;  a,  hilum  ;  r,  rhaphe ;  e,  chalaza. 

FIG.  273.  Anatropoua  ovule  of  a  Violet;  the  parts  lettered  aa  in  the  Itat 
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ovules ;  Fig.  274,  nn  orthotropous,  Fig.  275,  an  anatropoua  ovule. 
The  letters  correspond  in  the  two;  c,  the  chalaza  ;  f,  the  orifice ; 
r,  rhapbe  (of  which  there  is  of  course  none  in  Fig.  274) ;  p,  the 
outer  coat,  called  primine  ;  t,  inner  coat,  called  MemoViw  ;  n,  nu- 
cleus or  kerneL 


LESSON    XIX 


MORPHOLOGY    OF    THE    RECEPTACLE. 


327.  The  Receptacle  (also  called  the  Tortu)  is  the  axis,  or 
stem,  which  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  blossom  are  attached 
to  (231).  It  is  commonly  small  and  short  (as  in  Fig.  169)  ;  but  it 
sometimes  occurs  in  more  conspicuous  and  remarkable  forms. 

32S.  Occasion  ally  it  is  elongated,  as  in  some  plants  of  the  Caper 
family  (Fig.  276),  making  the  flower  really  look  like  a  branch,  hav- 
ing its  circles  of  leaves,  stamens,  Arc,,  separated  by  long  spaces  or 
internodes. 

329.  The  Wild  Geranium  or  Cranesbill  has  the  receptacle  pro- 
longed above  and  between  the  insertion  of  the  pistils,  in  the  form 
of  a  slender  beak.  In  the  blossom,  and  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it 
is  concealed  by  the  five  pistils  united  around  it,  and  their  flat  styles 
covering  its  whole  surface  (Fig.  277).  But  at  maturity,  the  five 
small  and  one-seeded  fruits  separate,  and  so  do  their  styles,  from  the 
beak,  and  hang  suspended  from  the  summit.     They  split  off  elaati- 
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cally  from  the  receptacle,  curving  upwards  with  a  eudden  jerk,  whioh 
scatters  the  seed,  often  throwing  it  to  a  considerable  distance. 

330.  When  a  flower 
bears  a  great  many  pis-  S 
tils,  its  receptacle  is  gen, 
erally  enlarged  so  as  to 
give  them  room ;  some- 
times becoming  broad 
and  flat,  as  in  the  Flow- 
ering Raspberry,  some- 
times elongated,  as  in 
the  Blackberry,  the  Mag- 
nolia, &c.  It  is  the  re- 
ceptacle in  the  Straw- 
berry (Fig.  279),  much 

enlarged  and  pulpy  when  ripe,  which  forms  the  eatable  part  of  the 

fruit,  and  beam  the  small  eeed-Iike  pistils  on  ils 

surface.    In  the  Rose  (Fig.  280),  instead  of  being 

convex  or  conical,  the  receptacle  is  deeply  con- 

^  (ave,  or  urn -shaped.    Indeed,  a  Rose-hip  may  be 

"  likened  to  a  strawberry  turned  inside  out,  like 

"*  the  finger  of  a  glove  reversed,  and  the  whole 

covered  by  the  adherent  tube  of  the  calyx,  which 

remains  beneath  in  ihe  strawberry. 

891.  1  Disk  is  a  part  of  the  re- 
ceptacle, or  a  growth  from  it,  en- 
larged under  or  around  the  pistil. 
It  is  hypogynrm*  (269),  when  free 
from  all  union  either  with  the  pistil  f 
or  the  calyx,  as  in  the  Rue  and  the  < 
Orange  (Fig.  28f).  It  is  perigy 
m  n«i«  (270),  when  ii  adheres  to.  the  m 

e  of  the  calyx,  as  in  the  Bladder-nut  and  Buckthorn  (Fig.  282, 
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283).  Often  it  adheres  both  to  the  calyx  and  to  the  ovary,  aa  in 
Mew  Jersey  Tea,  the  Apple,  &J"~,  con«>li  dating  the  whole  together. 
a  carried  up  and  expanded  on  the  top  of 
the  ovary,  as  in  tbe  Parsley  and 
the  Ginseng  families,  when  it  is 
*  said  to  be  r.pigynow  (273). 

332.  In  Nelumbium,  —  a  large 

Water-Lily,  abounding  in  tbe  wa- 

w  *•  ters  of  our  Western  States,  —  tbe 

singular  and  greatly  enlarged  receptacle  is  shaped  like  a  top,  and 

bears  the  small  pistils  immersed  in  separate  cavities  of  its  flat  upper 

surface  (Fig.  284). 
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333  The  ripened  ovary,  with  its  contents,  becomes  the  Fruit. 
When  the  tube  of  the  calyx  adheres  to  the  ovary,  it  also  becomes 
a  part  of  the  fruit:  sometimes  it  even  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  it, 
ad  in  the  apple  and  pear. 

334.  Some  fruits,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  not  fruits  at 
all  in  the  strict  botanical  sense.  A  strawberry,  for  example  (as 
we  have  just  seen,  330,  Fig.  282),  although  one  of  the  choicest  frvili 
in  the  common  acceptation,  is  only  an  enlarged  and  pulpy  receptacle, 
bearing  the  real  fruits  (that  is,  the  ripened  pistils)  scattered  over  its 

FIG.  981     FlowcrofaBiicliilKirn.wlthalirftpariiywuidlik.    883.  TIm  IMM,  ihriM, 
FIG.  9S4.     BMapUcla  of  Nelumbium,  id  tail. 
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surface,  and  too  small  to  be  much  noticed.  And  mulberries,  figs, 
and  pine-apples  are  masses  of  many  fruits  with  a  pulpy  flower-stalk, 
&c     Passing  these  by  for  the  present,  let  us  now  consider  only 

335.  Simple  Fruits*  These  are  «"^h  gg  arA  ^""^  hy  th^.rlpanin^r 
of  a  single  pistil,  whether  si™plfi  (ftfli))  or  ^mp^'™*  -(311). 

336.  A  simple  fruit  consists,  then,  of  the  Seed-vessel  (technically 
called  the  Pericarp),  or  the  walls  of  the  ovary  matured,  and  the  seeds, 
contained  in  it  Its  structure  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ovary,  but  not  always ;  because  certain  changes  may  take  place  after 
flowering.  The  commonest  change  is  the  obliteration  in  the  growing 
fruit  of  some  parts  which  existed  in  the  pistil  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
The  ovary  of  a  Horsechestnut,  for  instance,  has  three  cells  and  two 
ovules  in  each  cell ;  but  the  fruit  never  has  more  than  three  seeds, 
and  rarely  more  than  one  or  two,  and  only  as  many  cells.  Yet  the 
vestiges  of  the  seeds  that  have  not  matured,  and  of  the  wanting  cells 
of  the  pod,  may  always  be  detected  in  the  ripe  fruit.  This  oblitera- 
tion is  more  complete  in  the  Oak  and  Chestnut.  The  ovary  of  the 
first  likewise  has  three  cells,  that  of  the  second  six  or  seven  .cells, 
each  with  two  ovules  hanging  from  the  summit  We  might  there- 
fore expect  the  acorn  and  the  chestnut  to  have  as  many  cells,  and 
two  seeds  in  each  cell.  Whereas,  in  fact,  all  the  cells  and  all  the 
ovules  but  one  are  uniformly  obliterated  in  the  forming  fruit,  which 
thus  becomes  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  and  rarely  can  any  vestige 
be  found  of  the  missing  parts. 

337.  On  the  other  hand,  a  one-celled  ovary  sometimes  becomes 
several-celled  in  the  fruit  by  the  formation  of  false  partitions,  com- 
monly by  cross-partitions,  as  in  the  jointed  pod  of  the  Sea-Rocket 
and  the  Tick-Trefoil  (Fig.  304). 

338.  Their  Kinds.  In  defining  the  principal  kinds  of  simple  fruits 
which  have  particular  names,  we  may  classify  them,  in  the  first  place, 
into, —  1.  Fleshy  Fruits;  2.  Stone  Fruits;  and  3.  Dry  Fruits. 
The  first  and  second  are  of  course  indehiscent ;  that  is,  they  do  not 
split  open  when  ripe  to  discharge  the  seeds. 

339.  In  fleshy  fruits  the  whole  pericarp,  or  wall  of  the  ovary, 
thickens  and  becomes  soft  (fleshy,  juicy,  or  pulpy)  as  it  ripens.  Of 
this  the  leading  kind  is 

340.  The  Berry,  such  as  the  gooseberry  and  currant,  the  blueberry 
and  cranberry,  the  tomato,  and  the  grape.  Here  the  whole  flesh  is 
equally  soft  throughout.  The  orange  is  merely  a  berry  with  a 
leathery  rind. 
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341.  The  Pepo,  or  Gourd-fruit,  is  the  sort  of  beny  which  belongs 
lo  the  Gourd  family,  mostly  with  a  hard  rind  and  the  inner  portion 
suiter.  The  pumpkin,  squash,  cucumber,  and  melon  are  the  prin- 
ft i  pal  examples. 

342.  The  Pome  is  a  name  applied  to  the  apple,  pear,  and  quince  ; 
fleshy  fruits  like  a  berry,  but  the  principal  thickness  is  calyx,  only 
the  papery  pods  arranged  like  a  star  in  the  core  really  belonging  to 
the  pistil  itself  (333). 

343.  Secondly,  as  to  fruits  which  are  partly  fleshy  and  partly  hard, 
one  of  the  most  familiar  kinds  is 

S44  The  Drupe,  or  Stone-fruit ;  of  which  the  cherry,  plum,  and 
peach  (Fig.  285)  are  familiar  examples.  In 
this  the  outer  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
\  pericarp  becomes  fleshy,  or  softens,  like  a 
/  berry,  while  the  inner  hardens,  like  a  nut. 
From  the  way  in  which  the  pistil  is  con- 
structed (305),  it  is  evident  that  the  fleshy 
part  here  answers  to  the  lower,  and  the  stone 
to  the  upper,  side  of  the  leaf; — a  leaf  always 
consisting  of  two  layers  of  green  pulp,  an  upper  and  an  under  layer, 
which  are  considerably  different  (439). 

345.  Whenever  the  walls  of  a  fruit  are  separable  into  two  layers, 
the  outer  layer  is  called  the  Exocarp,  the  inner,  the  Endocarp  (from 
Greek  words  meaning  "  outside  fruit "  and  "  inside  fruit '').  But  in 
a  drupe  the  outer  portion,  being  fleshy,  is  likewise  called  Sarcocarp 
(which  means  "  fleshy  fruit"),  and  the  inner,  the  Putamen  or  stone. 
The  stone  of  a  peach,  and  the  like,  it  will  be  perceived,  belongs  to 
the  fruit,  not  to  the  seed.  When  the  walU  are  separable  into  three 
layers,  the  outer  layer  is  named  either  exocarp  or  Epicarp ;  the 
middle  one  is  called  the  Mesocarp  (i.  e.  middle  fruit) ;  and  the  inner- 
most, as  before,  the  Endocarp. 

346.  Thirdly,  in  dry  fruits  the  seed-vessel  remains  herbaceous  in 
texture,  or  becomes  thin  and  membranaceous,  or  else  it  hardens 
throughout.  Some  forms  remain  closed,  that  is,  are  indehxtctnt 
(338)  ;  others  are  dehiscent,  that  is,  split  open  at  maturity  in  some 
regular  way.  Of  indehiscent  or  closed  dry  fruits  the  principal  kinds 
are  the  following. 

347.  The  Athenian],  or  Akene,  is  a  small,  one-seeded,  dry,  indehis- 
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cent  fruit,  such  as  is  popularly  taken  for  a  naked  seed :  but  it  is 
plainly  a  ripened  ovary,  and  shows  the  re- 
mains of  its  style  or  stigma,  or  the  place 
<n  from    which    it    has 

fallen.  Of  this  soft  : 
we  the  fruits  of  the 
Buttercup  (Fig.  286, 

287),  the  Cinque-foil,  uid  the  Strawberry  (Fig. 
279,288);  that  is,  the  real  fruits,  botanically 
speaking,  of  the  latter,  which  are  taken  for  seeds, 
.  not  the  large  juicy  receptacle  on  the  surface  of 
which  they  rest  (350).  Here  the  akenes  are 
simple  pistils  (305),  very  numerous  in  the  same 
flower,  and  forming  a  head  of  such  fruits.  In 
the  Nettle,  Hemp,  &c.,  there  is  only  one  pistil  to 
each  blossom. 

348.  In  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  each  grain 
is  a  similar  pistil,  like  that  of  the  stra*berry  in  the 
flower,  but  ripening  into  a  mii.iiiture  stone-fruit,  or 
drupe.  So  that  in  the  strawberry  we  eat  the 
receptacle,  or  end  of  tho  flower-stalk ;  in  the  rasp- 
berry, a  cluster  of  stone,  fruits,  like  cherries  on  a 
very  small  scale ;  and  in  the  blackberry,  both  a  juicy 
receptacle  and  a  cluster  of  ttone-fruits  covering  it 
(Fig.  28!),  290). 

349.  The  fruit  of  the  Composite  family  is  also 
;.:;-,,  \  »  arl  aeheniura.  Here  the  Burfaee  of  the  ovary  is 
JalJjiLi'J'l  covered  by  an  adherent  calyx-tube,  as  is  evident 
iMWftl'jf      from  the  position  of  the  corolla,  apparently  standing 

on  its  summit  (321,  *nd  Fig.  220,  a).  Sometimes  the 
limb  or  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  entirely  wanting, 
as  in  Mayweed  (Fig.  291)  and  Wliiteweed.  Sometimes  the  limb 
of  the  calyx  forms  a  croum  or  cup  on  the  top  of  the  achenium,  as  in 
Succory  (Fig.  292)  ;  in  Coreopsis,  it  often  lakes  the  form  of  two 
blunt  teeth  or  scales  ;  in  the  Sunflower  (Fig.  293),  it  consists  of  two 
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thin  scales  which  fall  off  at  the  touch  ;  in  the  Sneezeweed,  of  about 
five  very  thin  scales,  which  look  more  like  a  calyx  (Fig.  294)  ;  and 
in  the  Thistle,  Aster,  Sow-Thistle  (Fig.  295),  and  hundreds  of  others, 
it  is  cut  up  into  a  tuft,  of  fine  bristles  or  hairs.  This  is  called  the 
Pappus; — tt  name  which  properly  means  the  down  like  ti.at  of  the 
Thistle ;  but  it  is  applied  to  all  these  forms, 
and  (o  every  other  under  which  the  limb  of  the  .  . 
calyx  of  the  "  compound  flowers  "  appears.  In  £H| 
Lettuce,  Dandelion  (Fig.  296),  and  the  like, 
the  achenium  as  it  matures  tapers  upwards 
into  a  slender  beak,  like  a  stalk  to  the  pappus.     ,M 


350.  A  Utricle  is  the  same  as  an  achenium,  but  witk  a  thin  and 
bladdery  loose  pericarp ;   like  that  of  the  Goosefoot  vr  Pigweed 
(Fig.  297).     When   ripe  it  bursts  open    irregularly  to 
I  discharge  the  seed  ;  or  sometimes  it  opens  by  a  circular 
line  all  round,  the  upper  part  falling  off  like  a  lid  ;  as  in 
the  Amaranth  (Fig.  298). 

351.  A  Cnryopsis,  or  Grain,  differs  from  the  last  only 
in  the  seed  adhering  to  the  thin  pericarp 
throughout,  so  that  fruit  and  seed  are  in- 
corporated into  one  body ;  as  in  wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  and  other  kinds  of  grain. 

352.  A  Nut  is  a  dry  and  indehiscent  fruit, 
commonly  one-celled  and  one-seedci,  with  a  hard,  crus- 
taceous,  or  bony  wall,  such  as  tne  cocoanut,  hazelnut, 
chestnut,  and  the  acorn  (Fig.  21,  299).  Here  the 
involucre,  in  the  form  of  a  cup  at  the  base,  is  called  the  Oupvle.  In 
the  Chestnut  it  forms  the  bur;  in  the  Hazel,  a  leafy  husk. 

FIG.  391.  Arhmiiim  of  M»yw«d  (no  [annua).  393.  Thit  of  Snwnr/  (lu  pippin  ■  tbtl- 
lowcup).  am.  Or?.m»nw(.r(|MniHii.ofiwo<locidiinuBi!c»les).  394.  Of  BnHDWHd  (H.k- 
.     395.  Of  9ow-Thiflln,with  ils  pnppm  of  dsliun  downy 
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353.  A  Samara,  or  ley-fruit,  is  either  a  nut  or  an  aehenium,  or  any 
other  indehiscent  fruit,  furnished  with  a  wing,  like  that  of  the  Mapls 
(Fig.  1),  Ash  (Fig.  300),  and  Elm  (Fig.  301). 

354.  The  Capsule,  Or  Pod,  is  the  general  name  for  dry  seed-vessels 
which  split  or  burst  open  at  maturity. 
But  several  sorts  of  pod  are  distin- 
guished by  particular  names.  Two  of 
them  belong  to  simple  pistils,  namely, 
the  Follicle  and  the  Legume. 

355.  The  Follicle  is  a  fruit  of  a  simple 
pistil   opening  along    the   inner   suture 
(307).     The  pods  of  the  Pteony,  Col- 
umbine,    Larkspur,     Marsh-Marigold 
(Fig.  302),  and  Milkweed  are  of  this 
kind.     The  seam  along  which 
the  follicle  opens  answers  to    ^M 
the   edges    of    the    pistil-leaf  WSi 
(Fig.  251,  253).  ,   WA 

356.  The  LegWf  or  true  W 
Pod,  like  the  P«a-pod  (Fig.  £ 
303),  is  similar  to  the  follicle,  only  it  opens  by  the  outer  as  well  as 
the  timer  or  ventral  suture  (307),  that  is,  by  what  answers  to  the 
midrib  as  well  as  by  what  answers  to  the  united  margins  of  the  leaf. 
It  splits  therefore  into  two  pieces,  which  are  called  vedvet.  The  le- 
gume belongs  to  plants  of  the  Pulse  family,  which  are  accordingly 
termed  LegumirwstE,  that  is,  leguminous  plants.  So  the  fruits  of  this 
family  keep  the  name  of  legume,  whatever  their  form,  and  whether 
they  open  or  nol.  A  legume  divided  across  into  one-seeded  joints, 
which  separate  when  ripe,  as  in  Tick-Trefoil  (Fig.  304),  is  named  a 
foment. 

'  357.  The  trne  Capinle  is  the  pod  of  a  compound  pistil.  Like  the 
ovary  it  resulted  from,  it  may  be  one-celled,  or  it  may  have  as  many 
cells  as  there  are  carpels  in  its  composition.  It  may  discharge  its 
seeds  through  chinks  or  pores,  as  in  the  Poppy,  or  burst  irregularly 
in  some  part,  as  in  Lobelia  and  the  Snapdragon  ;  but  commonly  it 
splits  open  (or  is  dehiicent)  lengthwise  into  regular  pieces,  called 
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358.  Dehiscence  of  a  pod  resulting  from  a  compound  pistil,  when 
regular,  takes  place  in  one  of  two  principal  ways,  which  are  best 

shown  in  pods  of  two  or  three  cells.     Either  the  pod 
s  open  down  the  middle  of  the  back  of  each  cell, 
when  the  dehiscence  is  toculiddaL,  as  in  Fig.  305 ;  or 
,  it  splits  through  the  ■  partitions,  after  which  each  cell 
n  generally  opens  at  its  inner  angle,  when  it 
■s  'epticidui,  as  in  Fig.  306.     These  names 
ire  of  Latin  derivation,  the  first  meaning 
'cutting  into  the  cells";  the  second,  "cut- 
I  ting  through   the   partitions."     Of  the  first 
t,  the  Lily  and  Iris  (Fig.  305)  are  good 
examples;   of  the  second,  the  Rhododen- 
dron, Azalea,  and   St.  John's- wort.      From 
the  structure  of  the  pistil  (305-311)  the 
"*  ™  student  will  readily  see,  that  the  line  down 

the  back  of.  each  cell  answers  to  the  dorsal  suture  of  the  carpel ;  so 
that  the  pod  opens  by  this  when  loculicidal,  while  it  separates  into 
its  component  carpels,  which  open  as  follicles,  when  septicidaL 
Some  pods  open  both  ways,  and  so  split  into  twice  as  many  valves 
as  the  carpels  of  which  they  are  formed. 

359.  In  loculicidal  dehiscence  the  valves  naturally  bear  the  par- 
titions on  their  middle ;  in  the  septicidal,  half  the  thickness  of  a 
partition  is  borne  on  the  margin  of  each  valve.  See  the  diagrams, 
Fig.  307  —  309.     A  variation  of  either  mode  sometimes  occurs,  as 


£b 
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shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.,309,  where  the  valves  break  away  from 
the  partitions.  This  is  called  teptifragal  dehiscence  ;  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  Morning- Glory. 

3  GO.  Three  remaining  sorts  of  pods  are  distinguished  by  proper 
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361.  The  Siliqne  (Fig.  810),  the  peculiar  pod  of  the  Mustard  fam- 
ily ;  which  is  two-ctlled  by  a  false  partition  stretched  across  between 
two  parietal  placentae.  It  generally  opens  by  two  valves 
from  below  upwards,  and  the  placenta;  with  the  partition 
are  left  behind,  when  the  valves  fall  off. 

362.  1  Silicic  or  Pouch  is  only  a  short  and  broad  silique, 
like  that  of  the  Shepherd's  Purse,  of  the  Candy-tuft,  &c 

363.  The  Pjlii  is  a  pod  which  opens  by  a  circular  hori- 
zontal line,  tbe  upper  part  forming  a  lid,  as 

a  Purslane  (Fig.  311),  tbe  Plantain,  Hen- 
bane, &c     In  these  the  dehiscence  extends  4 
all  round,  or  is  ciretaneiutle.     So  it  does 

i  Fig.  298,  which  represents  a  sort  of  one- 
seeded  pyxis.     In  Jeflersonia  or  Twin-leaf,  the  line 
does  not  separate  quite  round,  but  leaves  a  portion 
M1  to  form  a  hinge  to  the  lid. 

364.  Multiple  or  Collective  Fmitl  (334)  are,  properly  speaking, 
masses  of  fruits,  resulting  from  several  or  many  blossoms,  aggre- 
gated into  one  body.  The  pine-apple,  mulberry,  Qsage-orange,  and 
the  fig,  are  fruits  of  this  kind.  This  latter  is  a  peculiar  form,  how- 
ever, being  to  a  mulberry  nearly  what  a  Rose-hip  is  to  a  strawberry 
(Fig.  279,  280),  namely,  with  a  hollow  receptacle  bearing  the  flowers 
concealed  inside ;  and  the  whole  eatable  part  is  this  pulpy  common 
receptacle,  or  hollow  thickened  flower-stalk, 

365.  A  Strobile,  or  Cone  (Fig.  314),  is  the  pe- 
culiar multiple  fruit  of  Pines,  Cypresses,  and 
the  like;  hence  named  Coniferte,  viz.  cone- 
bearing  plants.  As  already  shown  (322),  these 
cones  are  made  of  open  pistil*,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  flat  scales,  regularly  overlying  each 
other,  and  pressed  together  in  a  spike  or  head.  M  "* 
Each  scale  bears  one  or  two  naked  seeds  on  its  inner  (ace.  When 
the  cone  is  ripe  and  dry,  the  scales  turn  back  or  diverge,  and  the 
seed  peels  off  and  falls,  generally  carrying  with  it  a  wing,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  lining  of  the  scale,  and  which  facilitates  the  dispersion 
of  the  seeds  by  the  wind  (Fig.  312,  313).    In  Arbor- Vitas,  the  scales 

no.  310.    Slllqu  of  Spring  CnM  [Csriimlne  rhomboids!),  open lof. 
FIG.  311.     The  pjiii,  or  pod,  i>f  tin  common  Punlua 

FIG.  311  Imide  view  of  i  icile  from  ilw  cone  of  Pitch-Fin;  with  one  or  the  aeedi 
(fie-  313)  dettcfaW ;  tbe  other  in  iu  place  on  tbe  iiila. 
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of  the  small  cone  are  few,  and  not  very  unlike  the  leaves  (Fig.  265), 
In  Cypress  they  are  very  thick  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  base,  so 
as  to  make  a  peculiar  sort  of  cloned  cone.  In  Juniper  and  Bed  Ce- 
dar, the  few  scales  of  the  very  small  cone  become  fleshy,  and  ripen 
into  a  fruit  which  might  be  taken  for  a  berry. 


LESSON   XXI. 


THE    SEED. 


866.  The  ovules  (323),  when  they  have  an  embryo  (or  unde- 
veloped plantlet,  16)  formed  in  them,  become  seed?. 

367.  The  Seed,  like  the  ovule  from  which  it  originates,  conaists 
of  its  coats,  or  integuments,  and  a  kernel. 

368.  The  Beed-foaU  are  commonly  two  (324),  the  outer  and  the 

tinner.     Fig.  315  shows  the  two,  in  a  seed  cut  through 
lengthwise.    The  outer  coat  is  often  hard  or  crustaceous, 
whence  it  is  called  the  Testa,  or  shell  of  the  seed  ;  the 
inner  is  thin  and  delicate. 
■it  369.  The  shape  and  the  markings,  so  various  in  dif- 

ferent seeds,  depend  mostly  on  the  outer  coat.     Sometimes   it  fits 

FIO.  314.    Cora  of  Pllch-Plna  (Piniin  rlfldi). 

FIG.  315.    Baad  of  Buowood  tut  through  langthivlu :  «,  the  hllum  or  Nil  j  *,  tha  mM 
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the  kernel  closely ;  sometimes  it  is  expanded  into  a  wing,  as  in  the 
Trumpet-Creeper  (Fig.  316),  and  occasionally  this  wing  is  cut  up 
into  shreds  or  tufts,  as  in  the  Catalpa ;  or  instead  of  a 
wing  it  may  bear  a  coma,  t  r  tuft  of  long  and  soft  hairs, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Milkweed  or  Silk  weed  (Fig.  317). 
The  object  of  wings  or  downy  tufts  is  to  render  the  seeds 
buoyant,  so  that  they  may  be  widely  dispersed  by  the 
winds.  This  is  clear,  not  only  from  their  evident  adap- 
tation to  this  purpose,  but  also  from  the  interesting  fact 
that  winged  and  tufted  seeds  are  found  only  in  fruits  that  split  open 
at  maturity,  never  in  those  that  remain  closed.  The  coat  of  some 
seeds  is  beset  with  long  hairs  or  wool.  Cotton,  one  of 
the  most  important  vegetable  products,  —  since  it  forms 
the  principal  clothing  of  the  larger  part  of  the  human 
race,  —  consists  of  the  long  and  woolly  hairs  which 
thickly  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  seed.  Certain 
seeds  have  an  additional,  but  more  or  less  incomplete 
covering,  outside  of  the  real  seed-coats,  called  an 

370.  Aril,  or  ArilltlS.  The  loose  and  transparent  bag 
which  encloses  the  seed  of  the  White  Water-Lily  (Fig. 
318)  is  of  this  kind.  So  is  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg;  and  also  the 
scarlet  pulp  around  the  seeds  of  the  Waxwork  (Celastrus) 
and  Strawberry-bush  (Euonymus),  so  ornamental  in  autumn, 
after  the  pods  burst.  The  aril  is  a  growth  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  seed-stalk,  or  the  placenta. 

371.  The  names  of  the  parts  of  the  seed  and  of  its  kinds 
3I8  are  the  same  as  in  the  ovule. .  The  scar  left  where  the  seed- 
stalk  separates  is  called  e 
the  Hilum.     The  orifice 
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of  the  ovule,  now  closed 
up,  and  showing  only  a 
small  point  or  mark,  is 
named   the  Mlcropyle,     The  terms   orthotropous,  anatropous,  &c. 
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FIG.  316.  A  winged  seed  of  the  Trumpet-Creeper. 

FIG.  317.  Seed  of  Milkweed,  with  a  coma  or  tuft  of  long  silky  hairs  at  one  end. 

FIG.  318.  Seed  of  White  Water- Lily,  enclosed  in  its  aril. 

FIG.  3J9.  Seed  of  a  Violet  (aiiatmpous) :  a,  hilum  ;  ft,  rhaphe;  c,  chalaza. 

FIG.  320.  Seed  of  a  Larkspur  (also  anatropotis) ;  the  parts  lettered  as  in  the  las*. 

FIG.  331.  The  same,  cut  through  lengthwise:  a,  the  hilum;  e,  chalaza;  </,  outer  seed- 
coat  ;  e,  inner  seed-coat ;  /,  the  albumen ;  /,  the  minute  embryo. 

FIG.  322.  Seed  of  a  St.  John's-wort,  divided  lengthwise;  here  the  whole  kernel  Is 
embryo. 
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apply  to  seeds  just  as  they  do  to  ovules  (325) ;  and  so  do  those 
terms  which  express  the  direction  of  the  ovule  or  the  seed  in  the 
cell ;  such  as  erect,  ascending,  horizontal,  pendulous,  or  suspended 
(323)  :  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  them  anew.  The 
accompanying  figures  (Fig.  319-322)  show  all  the  parts  of  the 
most  common  kind  of  seed,  namely,  the  anatropous. 

372.  The  Kernel,  Or  Nucleus,  is  the  whole  body  of  the  seed  within  the 
coats.  In  many  seeds  the  kernel  is  all  Embryo  ;  in  others  a  large 
part  of  it  is  the  Albumen. 

373.  The  Albumen  of  the  seed  is  an  accumulation  of  nourishing 
matter  (starch,  &c),  commonly  surrounding  the  embryo,  and  des- 
tined to  nourish  it  when  it  begins  to  grow,  as  was  explained  in  the 
earlier  Lessons  (30-32).  It  is  the  floury  part  of  wheat,  corn  (Fig. 
38,  39),  buckwheat,  and  the  like.  But  it  is  not  always  mealy  in 
texture.  In  Poppy-seeds  it  is  oily.  In  the  seeds  of  Paeony  and 
Barberry,  and  in  the  cocoanut,  it  is  fleshy  ;  in  coffee  it  is  corneous 
(that  is,  hard  and  tough,  like  horn);  in  the  Ivory  Palm  it  has  the 
hardness  as  well  as  the  general  appearance  of  ivory,  and  is  now 
largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  fabrication  of  small  objects. 
However  solid  its  texture,  the  albumen  always  softens  and  partly 
liquefies  during  germination  ;  when  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
transformed  into  sugar,  or  into  other  forms  of  fluid  nourishment,  on 
which  the  growing  embryo  may  feed. 

374.  The  Embryo,  or  Germ,  is  the  part  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
seed,  and  also  the  fruit  and  the  flower,  are  subservient.  When  the 
embryo  is  small  and  its  parts  little  developed,  the  albumen  is  the 
more  abundant,  and  makes  up  the  principal  bulk  of  the  seed,  as  in 
Fig.  30,  321,  325.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  seeds  there  is  no 
albumen  at  all ;  but  the  strong  embryo  forms  the  whole  kernel ;  as 
in  the  Maple  (Fig.  2,  3),  Pumpkin  (Fig.  9),  Almond,  Plum,  and 
Apple  (Fig.  11,  12),  Beech  (Fig.  13),  and  the  like.  Then,  what- 
ever nourishment  is  needed  to  establish  the  plantlet  in  the  soil  is 
stored  up  in  the  body  of  the  embryo  itself,  mostly  in  its  seed-leaves. 
And  these  accordingly  often  become  very  large  and  thick,  as  in  the 
almond,  bean,  and  pea  (Fig.  16,  19),  acorn  (Fig.  21),  chestnut,  and 
horsechestnut  (Fig.  23,  24).  Besides  these,  Fig.  25,  26,  30  to  37, 
43,  and  45  exhibit  various  common  forms  of  the  embryo ;  and  also 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  albumen ;  being 
sometimes  straight,  and  sometimes  variously  coiled  up  or  packed 
away. 
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876.  The  embryo,  being  a  rudimentary  plantlet,  ready  formed  in 
the  seed,  has  only  to  grow  and  develop  its  parte  to  become  a  young 
plant  (15).  Even  in  the  eeed  these  parts  are  generally  distinguish- 
able, and  are  sometimes  very  conspicuous ;  as  in  a  Pumpkin-seed,  for 
example  (Fig.  323,  324).     They  are,  first, 

376.  The  Radicle,  or  rudimentary  stem  let,  which  is  sometimes  long 
and  slender,  and  sometimes  very  short,  as  we  may  see  in  the  numer- 
ous figures  already  referred  to.  In  the  seed  it  alwa; 
points  to  the  micropyle  (371 ),  or  what  answers  to  the  . 
foramen  of  the  ovule  (Fig.  325,  826).  As  to  its 
sition  in  the  fruit,  it  is  said  to  be  inferior  when  it  points  i 
to  the  base  of  the  pericarp,  superior  when  it  points  to  \ 
its  summit,  &c  The  base  or  free  end  of  the  radicle 
gives  rise  to  the  root ;  the  other  extremity  bears  m         at 

377.  The  Cotyledon*  or  Stall-Leaves.    With  these  in  various  forms  we 
have  already  become  familiar.     The  number 
cotyledons  has  also  been  explained  to  be  impor- 
tant (32,  33).     In  Corn  (Fig.  40),  and  i 
Grasses,  Lilies,  and  the  like,  we  have  a 

Monocotyledonou*  embryo,  namely,  one 
nished  with  only  a  single  cotyledon  or  seed-leaf.  —  Nearly  all  the 
rest  of  our  illustrations  exhibit  various  forms  of  the 

Dicotyledonous  embryo;  namely,  with  a  pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed- 
leaves,  always  opposite  each  other.     In  the  Fine  family  we  find  a 

Polycotyledonout  embryo  (Fig.  45,  46)  ;  that  is,  one  with  several 
or  more  than  two,  seed-leaves,  arranged  in  a  circle  or  whorl. 

378.  The  Plnianle  is  the  little  bud,  or  rudiment  of  the  next  leaf  or 
pair  of  leaves  after  the  seed-leaves.  It  appears  at  the  summit  of 
the  radicle,  between  the  cotyledons  when  there  is  a  pair  of  them, 
as  in  Fig.  324,  14,  24,  Sec. ;  or  the  cotyledon  when  only  one  is 
wrapped  round  it,  as  in  Indian  Com,  Fig.  40.  In  germination  the 
plumule  develops  upward,  to  form  the  ascending  trunk  or  stem  of 
the  plant,  while  the  other  fend  of  the  radicle  grows  downward, 
and  becomes  the  root. 

FIG.  323.  Embryo  of  [he  Pumpkin,  anil  fliiwtst.  324.  Bams  cut  uirnngh  and  viewed 
edgewise,  enlarged  ;  lb*  small  plumule  seen  between  the  cotyledons  it  their  bus. 

FIG.  MS.  Seed  of  a  Violet  (Jin.  319)  cut  through,  allowing  the  embryo  In  the  section, 
edgewiee;  being  aj 


0.  Similar  section  of  Hie  ffrtAtitrejwiu  seed  of  Buck vv lie 
ray  from  the  bibim,  and  to  Ilia  apex  of  the  aeed ;  also 
nl  to  be  bait  Bund  into  the  aame  direct™. 
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385.  The  pollen  (297)  which  falls  upon  the  stigma  grows  there 
in  a  peculiar  way :  its  delicate  inner  coat  extends  into  a  tube  (the 
pollen-tube),  which  sinks  into  the  loose  tissue  of  the  stigma  and 
the  interior  of  the  style,  something  as  the  root  of  a  seedling 
sinks  into  the  loose  soil,  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  at 
length  penetrates  the  orifice  of  an  ovule.  The  point  of  the  pollen- 
tube  reaches  the  surface  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  in 
some  unexplained  way  causes  a  particle  of  soft  pulpy 
or  mucilaginous  matter  (Fig.  328)  to  form  a  mem- 
branous coat  and  to  expand  into  a  vesicle,  which  is 
the  germ  of  the  embryo. 

386.  This  vesicle  (shown  detached  and  more  mag' 
nified  in  Fig.  329)  is  a  specimen  of  what  botanists  call 
a  Cell  Its  wall  of  very  delicate  membrane  encloses  a 
mucilaginous  liquid,  in  which  there  are  often  some 
minute  grains,  and  commonly  a  larger  soft  mass 
(called  its  nucleuS). 

387.  Growth  takes  place  by  this  vesicle  or  cell, 
after  enlarging  to  a  certain  size,  dividing  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  cross  partition  into  two  such  cells,  co- 
hering together  (Fig.  330) ;  one  of  these  into  two 
more  (Fig.  331);  and  these  repeating  the  process 
by  partitions  formed  in  both  directions  (Fig.  332); 
forming  a  cluster  or  mass  of  cells,  essentially  like  the 

first,  and  ail  proceeding  from  it.  After  increasing  in  number  for 
some  time  in  this  way, 
and  by  a  continuation  of 
the  same  process,  the  em- 
bryo begins  to  shape  it- 
self; the  upper  end  forms 
the  radicle  or  root-end, 
while  the  other  end  shows  a  notch  between  two  lobes  (Fig.  333), 
these  lobes  become  the  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  and  the  embryo 
as  it  exists  in  the  seed  is  at  length  completed  (Fig.  336) 

FIG.  329.  Vesicle  or  first  cell  of  the  embryo,  with  a  portion  of  the  summit  of  the  embryo, 
vac,  detached.  330.  Same,  more  advanced,  divided  into  two  cells.  331.  Same,  a  little  far- 
ther advanced,  consisting  of  three  cells.  333.  Same,  still  more  advanced,  consisting  of  a 
little  mass  of  young  cells. 

FIG.  333.  Forming  embryo  of  Buckwheat,  moderately  magnified,  showing  a  nick  at  the 
•nd  where  the  cotyledons  are  to  be.  334.  Same,  more  advanced  in  growth.  335.  Same, 
■till  farther  advanced.  336.  The  completed  embryo,  displayed  and  straightened  oat;  the 
game  as  shown  in  a  section  when  folded  together  in  Fie>  396. 
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888.  Tin  Growth  of  the  Plintlet  when  it  springs  from  the  seed  ia 
only  a  continuation  of  the  same  process.  The  bladder-like  cells  of 
which,  the  embryo  consists  multiply  in  number  by  the  repeated 
division  of  each  cell  into  two.  And  the  planllet  is  merely  the  ag- 
gregation of  a  vastly  larger  number  of  these  cells.  This  may  be 
clearly  ascertained  by  magnifying  any  part  of  a  young  plantlet  The 
young  root,  being  more  transparent 
than  the  rest,  answers  the  purpose 
best.  Fig.  56,  on  page  30,  repre- 
sent*  the  end  of  the  rootlet  of  Fig.  J 
55,  magnified  enough  to  show  the  r 
cells  that  form  the  surface.  Fig.  | 
337  and  338  are  two  small  bits  of  ( 
the  surface  more  highly  magnified, 
showing  the  cells  still  larger.  And 
if  we  make  a  thin  slice  through  the 
young  root  both  lengthwise  and 
crosswise,  and  view  it  under  a  good 
microscope  '^ig.  340),  we  may  per- 
ceive that  the  whole  interior  is  made  up  of  just  such  cells.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  young  stem  and  the  leaves  (Fig.  355,  357). 
It  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  full-grown  herb  and  the  tree. 

389.  So  the  plant  is  an  aggregation  of  countless  millions  of  little 
vesicles,  or  cells  (Fig.   339),  as  they  are  called,  essentially    like 

the  cell  it  began  with  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
(Fig.  329) ;  and  this  first  cell  is  the  foundation  ot* 
the  whole  structure,  or  the  ancestor  of  all  the  rest. 
And  a  plant  is  a  kind  of  structure  built  up  of  these 
individual  cells,  something  as  a  house  is  built  of 
bricks,  —  only  the  bricks  or  cells  are  not  brought  to  the  forming 
plant,  but  are  made  in  it  and  by  it ;  or,  to  give  a  belter  comparison, 
the  plant  is  constructed  much  as  a  honeycomb  is  built  up  of  cells, 
—  only  the  plant  constructs  itself,  and  shapes  its  own  materials  into 
fitting  forms. 

390.  And  vegetable  growth  consists  of  two  things  ; —  1st,  the  ex- 
pansion of  eaeb  cell  until  it  gets  its  full  size  (which  is  commonly  not 
more  than  rft„  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  ;  and  2d,  the  multiplication 

no.  8S7.      Ilui  ftom   tin   rootlet  of  >  wedllng  Simple,   magnified,    showing   rool-hilra 
838-    A  utiibII  portion,  mom  inagiilAfHl. 
no.  S89.    A  regnlArlj  lw.lro-.tded  cell,  lit*  than  of  Kg.  340,  detach**. 
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of  the  cells  in  number.     It  is  by  the  latter,  of  course,  that  the  prin- 
cipal increase  of  plants  in  bulk  takes  place. 


LESSON   XXIII. 

VEGETABLE    FABRIC:     CELLULAR   TISSUE. 

891.  Ornilie  Slrnr  HIT.  A  mineral  —  such  as  a  crystal  of  spar,  or 
a  piece  of  marble  —  may  be  divided  into  smaller  and  still  smaller 
pieces,  and  yet  the  minutest  portion  that  ean  be  seen  with  the  mi- 
croscope will  have  all  the  characters  of  the  forger  body,  and  be 
capable  of  still  further  subdivision,  if  we  had  the  means  of  doing  it, 
into  just  such  panicles,  only  of  smaller  size.  A  plant  may  also  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  similar  parts:  first  into  branches;  then 
each  branch  or  stem,  Into  joints  or  similar  parts  (34),  each  with  its 
leaf  or  pair  of  leaves.  But  if  we  divide  these  into  pieces,  the  pieces 
are  not  all  alike,  nor  have  they  separately  the  properties  of  the 
whole  ;  they  are  not  whole  things,  but  fragments  or  slices. 

392.  If  now,  under  the  microscope,  we  subdivide  a  leaf,  or  a  piece 
of  stem  or  root,  we  come  down  in  the  same  way  to  the  set  of  similar 
things  it  is  made  of,  —  to  cavities  with  closed  walls,  —  to  CW&,  aa  we 
call  them  (38fi),  essentially  the  same  everywhere,  however  they  may 
vary  in  shape.  These  are  the  vnits,  or  the  elements  of  which  every 
part  consists  ;  and  it  is  their  growth  and  their  multiplication  which 

flG.  340.    MagnlSfd  Wen,  or  diagram,  of  pome  («*•<*)  x*wi1m  «l\«.tar  Uhhm,  fcrm*  at 
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make  the  growth  of  the  plant,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  Lesson. 
We  cannot  divide  them  into  similar  smaller  parts  haying  the  prop- 
erties of  the  whole,  as  we  may  any  mineral  body.  We  may  cut 
them  in  pieces ;  but  the  pieces  are  only  mutilated  parts  of  a  cell. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  of  organic  things  (2,  3)  :  it  is  organic  structure. 
Being  composed  of  cells,  the  main  structure  of  plants  is  called 

393.  Cellular  Tissue.  The  cells,  as  they  multiply,  build  up  the 
tissues  or  fabric  of  the  plant,  which,  as  we  have  said  (389),  may  be 
likened  to  a  wall  or  an  edifice  built  of  bricks,  or  still  better  to  a 
honeycomb  composed  of  ranges  of  cells  (Fig.  340). 

394.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  united  where  they  touch  each 
other;  and  so  the  partition  appears  to  be  a  simple  membrane, 
although  it  is  really  double ;  as  may  be  shown  by  boiling  the  tissue 
a  few  minutes  and  then  pulling  the  parts  asunder.  And  in  soft  fruits 
the  cells  separate  in  ripening,  although  they  were  perfectly  united 
into  a  tissue,  when  green,  like  that  of  Fig.  340. 

395  In  that  figure  the  cells  fit  together  perfectly,  leaving  no 
interstices,  except  a  very  small  space  at  some  of  the  corners. 
But  in  most  leaves,  the  cells  are  loosely  heaped  together,  leaving 
spaces  or  passages  of  all  sizes  (Fig.  356) ;  and  in  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  aquatic  and  marsh  plants,  in  particular,  the  cells  are  built 
up  into  narrow  partitions,  which  form  the  sides  of  large  and  regular 
canals  or  passages  (as  shown  in  Fig.  341).  These  passages  form 
the  holes  or  cavities  so  conspicuous  on  cutting  across  any  of  these 
plants,  and  which  are  always  filled  with  air.  They  may  be  likened 
to  a  stack  of  chimneys,  built  up  of  cells  in  place  of  bricks. 

396.  When  small  and  irregular,  the  interstices  are  called  inter* 
cellular  spaces  (that  is,  spaces  between  the  cells).  When  large  and 
regular,  they  are  named  intercellular  passages  or  air-passages, 

397.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  slices  of  the  root,  stem,  or  any  tissue 
where  the  cells  are  not  partly  separate,  the  boundaries  of  the  cells 
are  usually  more  or  less  six-sided,  like  the  ceils  of  a  honeycomb ; 
and  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  whatever  direction  the  slice  is  made, 
whether  crosswise,  lengthwise,  or  obliquely.  The  reason  of  this  is 
easy  to  see.  The  natural  figure  of  the  cell  is  globular  Cells  which 
are  not  pressed  upon  by  others  are  generally  round  or  roundish 
(except  when  they  grow  in  some  particular  direction),  as  we  see  in 
the  green  pulp  of  many  leaves.  When  a  quantity  of  spheres  (such, 
for  instance,  as  a  pile  of  cannon-balls)  are  heaped  Up,  each  one  in  the 
interior  of  .the  heap  is  touched  by  twelve  others.    1£  Vtafe  i^usre%\A 
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soft  and  yielding,  as  young  cells  are,  when  pressed  together  they  will 
become  twelve-sided,  like  that  in  Fig.  339.  And  a  section  in  any 
direction  will  be  six-sided,  as  are  the  ineshes  in  Fig.  340. 

398.  The  size  of  the  common  cells  of  plants  varies  from  about 
the  thirtieth  to  the  thousandth  of  au  inch  in  diameter.  An  ordinary 
size  is  from  ^Au  to  ^^  of  an  inch ;  so  that  there  may  generally  be 
from  27  to  125  millions  of  cells  in  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch  ! 

399.  Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  stems  shoot  up  at 
the  rate  of  an  inch  or  two  a  day,  and  sometimes  of  three  or  four 
inches,  knowing  the  size  of  the  cells,  we  may  form  some  conception 
of  the  rapidity  of  their  formation.  The  giant  Puff-ball  has  been 
known  to  enlarge  from  an  inch  or  so  to  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter 
in  a  single  night ;  but  much  of  this  is  probably  owing  to  expansion. 
We  take  therefore  a  more  decisive,  but  equally  extraordinary  case, 
in  the  huge  flowering  stem  of  the  Century-Plant  After  waiting 
many  years,  or  even  for  a  century,  to  gather  strength  and  materials 
for  the  effort,  Century-Plants  in  our  conservatories  ser.d  up  a  flow- 
ering stalk,  which  grows  day  after  day  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  becomes  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  This,  sup- 
posing the  cells  to  average  3^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  requires  the 
formation  of  over  twenty  thousand  millions  of  cells  in  a  day ! 

400.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  almost  always  colorless.  The 
green  color  of  leaves  and  young  hark,  and  all  the  brilliant  hues  of 
flowers,  are  due  to  the  contents  of  the  cells,  seen  through  their  more 
or  less  transparent  walls. 

401.  At  first  the  walls  are  always  very  thin.  In  all  soft  parts 
they  remain  so ;  but  in  other  cases  they  thicken  on  the  inside  and 
harden,  as  we  see  in  the  stone  of  stone-fruits,  and  in  all  hard  wood 
(Fig.  345)  Sometimes  this  thickening  continues  until  the  cell  is 
nearly  filled  up  solid. 

402.  The  walls  of  cells  are  perfectly  closed  and  whole,  at  least  in 
all  young  and  living  cells.  Those  with  thickened  walls  have  thin 
places,  indeed ;  but  there  are  no  holes  opening  from  one  cell  into 
another.  And  yet  through  these  closed  cells. the  sap  and  all  the 
juices  are  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the  other. 

403.  Vegetable  cells  may  vary  widely  in  shape,  particularly  when 
not  combined  into  a  tissue  or  «oiid  fabric.  The  hairs  of  plants,  for 
example,  are  cells  drawn  out  into  tubes,  or  are  composed  of  a  row 
of  cells,  growing  on  the  surface.    Cotton  consists  of  simple  long  hairs 

oa  the  coat  of  the  seed ;  and  these  hairs  are  single  cells.  •  The  hair- 
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like  bodies  which  abound  on  young  roots  are  very  slender  projec- 
tions of  some  of  the  superficial  cells,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  337.  Even 
the  fibres  of  wood,  and  what  are  called  vessels  in  plants,  are  only 
peculiar  forms  or  transformations  of  cells. 


LESSON    XXIV. 


VEGETABLE    FABRIC:     WOOD. 


404.  Cellular  tisscr,  such  as  described  in  the  last  Lesson, 
makes  up  the  whole  structure  of  all  very  young  plants,  and  the 
whole  of  Mosses  and  other  vegetables  of  the  lowest  grade,  even 
when  full  grown.  But  this  fabric  is  too  tender  or  too  brittle  to 
give  needful  strength  and  toughness  for  plants  which  are  to  rise  to 
any  considerable  height  and  support  themselves.  So  all  such  plants 
have  also  in  their  composition  more  or  less  of 

405.  Wood.  This  is  found  in  all  common  herbs,  as  well  as  in 
tOirubs  and  trees ;  only  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  softer  cellular  tissue.  It  is  formed  very  early  in  the  growth  of 
the  root,  stem,  and  leaves ;  traces  of  it  appearing  in  large  embryos 
even  while  yet  in  the  seed. 

406.  Wood  is  likewise  formed  of  cellB, — of  cells  which  at  first 
are  just  like  those  that  form  the  soft  parts  of  plants.  But  early  in 
their  growth,  some  of  these  lengthen  and  at  the  same  time  thicken 
their  walls;  these  are  what  is  called  Woody  Fibre  or  Wood-CtUx ; 
others  grow  to  a  greater  size,  have  thin  walls  with  various  markings 
upon  them,  and  often  run  together  end  to  end  so  as  to  form  pretty 
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large   tuta,  comparatively  ;   these   are  called   Duett,  or  sometimes 
Vetteh.    Wood  almost  always  consists  of  both  woody  fibres  and  ducts, 
^  tu  variously  intermingled,  and   combined 

into  bundles  or  threads  which  run 
lengthwise  through  the  root  and  stem, 
and  are  spread  out  to  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  leaves  (136).  In  trees 
and  shrubs  they  are  so  numerous  and 
crowded   together,  that   they  make   a 

*  solid  mass  of  wood.  In  herbs  they 
are  fewer,  and  often  scattered.  That 
is  all  the  difference. 

(  407.  The  porosity  of  some  kinds  of 
wood,  which  is  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  as  in  mahogany  and  Oak-wood,  is 
owing  to  a  large  sort  of  ducts.     These 

*  generally  contain  air,  except  in  very 

*  young  parts,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  they  are  often  gorged  with 
sap,  as  we  see  in  a  wounded  Grape- 
vine, or  in  the  trunk  of  a  Sugar-Maple 
at  that  time.  But  in  woody  plants 
through  the  season,  the  sap  is  usually 
carried  up  from  the  roots  to  (he  leaves 
by  the 

408.  Wood-Cells,  or  Woody  Fibre.  (Fig.  342-345.)  These  are 
small  tubes,  commonly  between  one  and  two  thousandths,  but  in 
Pine-wood  sometimes  two  or  three  hundredths,  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Those  from  the  tough  bark  of  the  Basswood,  shown  in  Fig. 
342,  are  only  the  fifteen-hundredth  of  an  inch  wide.  Those  of  But- 
tonwood  (Fig.  345)  are  larger,  and  are  here  highly  magnified  be- 
sides. They  also  show  the  way  wood-cells  are  commonly  put  to- 
gether, namely,  with  their  tapering  ends  overlapping  each  other, — 
cpliced  together,  as  it  were, —  thus  giving  more  strength  and  tough- 
ness to  the  stem,  tec 
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409.  In  hard  woods,  inch  as  Hickory,  Oak,  and  Buttonwood  (Fig. 
845),  the  walls  of  these  tubes  are  very  thick,  as  well  as  dense  ;  while 
in  soft  woods,  such  as  White-Pine  and  Basswood,  they  are  pretty  thin. 

410.  Wood-cells,  like  other  cells  (at  least  when  young  and  living), 
have  no  openings  ;  each  has  its  own  cavity,  closed  and  independent. 
They  do  not  form  anything  like  a  set  of  pipes  opening  one  into  an- 
other, so  as  to  convey  an  unbroken  stream  of  sap  through  the  plant, 
in  the  way  people  generally  suppose.    The  contents  can  pass  from  one 
cell  to  another  only  by  getting  through  the  partitions  in  some  way  or 
other.     And  so  short  are  the  individual  wood-       _____        \ 
cells  generally,  that,  to  rise  a  foot  in  such  a  tree      ;  ""     |  \ 
as  the  Basswood,  the  sap  has  to  pass  through      &    L|     \         @ 
about  two  thousand  partitions  1 

411.  But  although  there  are  no  holes  (ex- 
cept by  breaking  away  when  old),  there  are 
plenty  of  thin  places,  which  look  like  perfora- 
tions; and  through  these  the  sap  is  readily  trans- 
ferred from  one  cell  to  another,  in  a  manner  to 
be  explained  further  on  (487).  Some  of  them 
are  exhibited  in  Fig.  345,  both  as  looked  directly  down  upon,  when 
they  appear  as  dots  or  holes,  and  in  profile  where  the  cells  are  cut 
through.  The  latter  view  shows  what  they  really  are,  namely,  very 
thin  places  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  and  also  that  a  thin  place  in 
one  cell  exactly  corresponds  to  one  in  the  contiguous  wall  of  the  next 
cell.  In  the  wood  of  the  Fine  family,  these  thin  spots  are  much 
larger,  and  are  very  conspicuous  in  a  thin  slice  of  wood  under  the 
microscope  (Fig.  346,  347)  ;  —  forming  stamps  impressed  as  it  were 
upon  each  fibre  of  every  tree  of  this  great  family,  by  which  it  may 
be  known  even  in  the  smallest  fragment  of  its  wood. 

412.  Wood-calls  in  the  bark  are  generally  longer,  finer,  and 
tougher  than  those  of  the  proper  wood,  and  appear  more  like  fibres. 
For  example,  Fig.  344  represents  a  cell  of  the  wood  of  Basswood, 
of  average  length,  and  Fig.  342  one  (and  part  of  another)  of  the 
fibrous  bark,  both  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  As  these  long  cells 
form  the  principal  part  of  fibrous  bark,  or  bast,  they  are  named  Bast- 
cells  or  Bast-fibres.  These  give  the  great  toughness  to  the  inner 
bark  of  Basswood  (i.  e.  Bast-wood)  and  of  Leatherwood ;  and  they 

F 18.  B4S.    A  bit  of  Plna-ahaiing,  highly  magnified,  ahawing  the  Urge  circular  thin  ipoDi 
.f  tho  wall  ol  tfaa  wood-Mlla.     MT.  A  np.r.1,  wood-cell,  m. 
teaa  of  the.  wall  at  UbeM  Ipota  Jhovlag  u  r_ga. 
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furnish  the  invaluable  fibres  of  flax  and  hemp ;  the  wood  of  the 
stem  being  tender,  brittle,  and  destroyed  by  the  processes  which 
separate  for  use  the  tough  and  slender  bast-cells. 

413.  Ducts  (Fig.  348-350)  are  larger  than  wood-cells,  some  of 
them  having  a  calibre  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 

when  cut  across  (407),  although 
they  are  usually  much  too  small 
for  this.  They  are  either  long 
single  cells,  or  are  formed  of  a  row 
of  cells  placed  end  to  end.  Fig. 
349,  a  piece  of  a  large  dotted  duct, 
and  two  of  the  ducts  in  Fig.  350, 
show  this  by  their  joints,  which 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
cells  they  are  composed  of. 

414.  The  walls  of  ducts  under  the  microscope  display  various 
kinds  of  markings.     In  what  are  called 

Dotted  Duett  (Fig.  348,  340),  which  are  the  commonest  and  the 
largest  of  all,  —  their  cut  ends  making  the  visible  porosity  of  Oak- 
wood, —  the  whole  wall  is  apparently  riddled  with  holes ;  but  until 
they  become  old,  these  are  only  thin  places. 

Spiral  Duett,  or  Spiral  Vessels,  also  the  varieties  of  these  called 
Annular  or  Banded  Duets  (Fig.  350),  are  marked  by  a  delicate  fibre 
spirally  coiled,  or  by  rings  or  bands,  thickening  the  wall.  In  the 
genuine  spiral  duct,  the  thread  may  be  uncoiled,  tearing  the  trans- 
parent wall  in  pieces;  —  as  may  be  seen  by  breaking  moat  young 
shoots,  or  the  leaves  of  Strawberry  or  Amaryllis,  and  pulling  the 
broken  ends  gently  asunder,  uncoiling  these  gossamer  threads  in 
abundance.  In  Fig.  355,  some  of  these  various  sorts  of  dncta  or 
vessels  are  shown  in  their  place  in  the  wood.  . 

415.  Mile-Vessels,  Turpentine- Vessels,  Oil-Seeeptaeks,  and  the 
iike,  are  generally  canals  or  cavities  formed  between  or  among  the 
cells,  and  filled  with  the  particular  products  of  the  plant. 
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LESSON  XXV. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  ROOT,  STEM,  AND  LEAVES. 

416.  Haying  in  the  last  preceding  Lessons  learned  what  the 
materials  of  the  vegetable  fabric  are,  we  may  now  briefly  consider 
how  they  are  put  together,  and  how  they  act  in  carrying  on  the 
plant's  operations. 

417.  The  root  and  the  stem  are  so  much  alike  in  their  internal 
structure,  that  a  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  latter  will  answer 
for  the  former  also. 

418.  The  Structure  Of  the  Rootlets,  however,  or  the  tip  of  the  root, 
demands  a  moment's  attention.  The  tip  of  the  root  is  the  newest 
part,  and  is  constantly  renewing  itself  so  long  as  the  plant  is  active 
(67).  It  is  shown  magnified  in  Fig.  56,  and  is  the  same  in  all  rootlets 
as  in  the  first  root  of  the  seedling.  The  new  roots,  or  their  new 
parts,  are  mainly  concerned  in  imbibing  moisture  from  the  ground ; 
and  the  newer  they  are,  the  more  actively  do  they  absorb.  The  ab- 
sorbing ends  of  roots  are  entirely  composed  of  soft,  new,  and  very 
thin-walled  cellular  tissue ;  it  is  only  farther  back  that  some  wood- 
cells  and  ducts  are  found.  The  moisture  (and  probably  also  air) 
presented  to  them  is  absorbed  through  the  delicate  walls,  which,  like 
those  of  the  cells  in  the  interior,  are  destitute  of  openings  or  pores 
visible  even  under  the  highest  possible  magnifying  power. 

419.  But  as  the  rootlet  grows  older,  the  cells  of  its  external  layer 
harden  their  walls,  and  form  a  sort  of  skin,  or  epidermis  (like  that 
which  everywhere  covers  the  stem  and  foliage  above  ground),  which 
greatly  checks  absorption.  Roots  accordingly  cease  very  actively  to 
imbibe  moisture  almost  as  soon  as  they  stop  growing  (67). 

420.  Many  of  the  cells  of  the  surface  of  young  rootlets  send  out  a 
prolongation  in  the  form  of  a  slender  hair-like  tube,  closed  of  course 
at  the  apex,  but  at  the  base  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  cell. 
These  tubes  or  root-hairs  (shown  in  Fig.  55  and  56,  and  a  few  of 
them,  more  magnified,  in  Fig.  337  and  338),  sent  out  in  ail  direc- 
tions into  the  soil,  vastly  increase  the  amount  of  absorbing  surface 
which  the  root  presents  to  it. 

421.  Structure  Of  the  Stem  (also  of  the  body  of  the  root).  At  the 
beginning,  when  the  root  and  stem  spring  from  the  seed,  the^  c<xo&\&\. 
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almost  entirely  of  soft,  and  tender  cellular  tissue.     But  as  they  grow, 
wood  begins  at  once  to  be  formed  in  them. 

422.  This  woody  material  is  arranged  in  the  stem  in  two  very 
different  ways  in  different  plants,  making  two  sorts  of  wood.  One 
sort  we  see  in  a  Palm-stem,  a  rattan,  and  a  Corn-stalk  (Fig.  351)  ; 
the  other  we  are  familiar  with  in  Oak,  Maple,  and  all  our  common 
kinds  of  wood.  In  the  first,  the  wood  is  made  up  of  separate  threads, 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  whole  diameter  of  the  stem; 
In  the  second  the  wo.id  is  all  collected  to  form  a  layer  (in  a  slice 
across  appearing  as  a  ring)  of  wood,  between  a  central  cellular  part 
which  has  none  in  it,  the  Pith,  and  an  outer  cellular  part,  the  Hart. 
This  last  is  the  plan  of  all  our  Northern  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  herbs.     The  first  kind  is 

423.  Tlie  Elldogenoui  Stem ;  so  named  from  two  Greek  words  mean- 
ing "inside-growing,"  because,  wben  it  lasts  from  year  to  year,  the 

new  wood  which  is  added  is  interspersed  among 
the  older  threads  of  wood,  and  in  old  stems  the 
hardest  and  oldest  wood  is  near  the  surface,  and 
the  youngest  and  softest  towards  the  centre.  All 
the  plants  represented  in  Fig.  47,  on  p.  19,  (ex- 
cept the  anomalous  Cycas,)  are  examples  of  En- 
dogenous stems.  And  all  such  belong  to  plants 
with  only  one  cotyledon  or  seed-leaf  to  the  em- 
bryo (32).  Botanists  therefore  call  them  Endoge- 
nous or  Monocotyledonon*  Plant*,  using  sometimes 
one  name,  and  sometimes  the  other.  Endogenous 
stems  have  no  separate  pith  in  the  centre,  no  distinct  bark,  and  no 
layer  or  ring  of  wood  between  these  two ;  but  the  threads  of  wood 
are  scattered  throughout  the  whole,  without  any  particular  order. 
This  is  very  different  from 

424.  The  Exogenous  Stem,  the  one  we  have  most  to  do  with,  since 
all  our  Northern  trees  and  shrubs  are  constructed  on  this  plan.  It 
belongs  to  all  planti  which  have  two  cotyledons  to  the  embryo  (or 
more  than  two,  such  as  Pines,  33)  ;  so  that  we  call  these  either 
Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants  (16),  accordingly  as  we  take 
the  name  from  the  stem  or  from  the  embryo. 

425.  In  the  Exogenous  stem,  as  already  stated,  the  wood  is  all 
collected  into  one  zone,  surrounding  a  pith  of  pure  cellular  tissue  in 
the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  distinct  and  separable  bark,  the 

fits.  331.    Btctioa  of  i  Cam-aulk  (in  •odufuioui  iliu), 
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outer  part  of  which  is  also  cellular.     This  structure  is  very  familiar 
in  common  wood.     It  is  really  just  the  same  in  the  stem  of  an  herb, 

only  the  wood  is  much  less  in  quantity.     Compare,  for 
J  instance,  a  cross-section  of  the  stem  of  Flax  (Pig.  352) 

with  that  of  a  shoot  of  Maple  or  Horsechcstnut  of 

e.     In  an  herb,  the  wood  at  the  beginning 

a  of  separate  threads  or  little  wedges  of  wood ; 

but  these,  however  few  and  scattered  they  may  be,  are 
all  so  placed  in  the 
stem  as  lo  mark  out 
a  zone  (or  in  the 
cross-section  a  ring) 
of  wood,  dividing  the 
pith  within  from  the 
bark  without. 

426.  The  accompa- 
nying figures  (which 
are  diagrams  rather 
than  exact  delinea- 
tions) may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  anat- 
omy of  a  woody 
exogenous  stem,  of 
one  year  old.  The 
parts  are  explained 
in  the  references  be- 
low. In  the  centre  is 
the  Pith.  Surround- 
ing this  is  the  layer 
of  Wood,  consisting  both  of  wood-cells  and  of  ducts  or  vessels.  From 
the  pith  to  the  bark  on  all  sides  run  a  set  of  narrow  plates  of  cellular 
tissue,  called  Medullary  Rays :  these  make  the  silver-grain  of  wood. 
On  the  cross-section  they  appear  merely  as  narrow  lines ;  but  in 
wood  cut  lengthwise  parallel  to  them,  their  faces  show  as  glimmer- 
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ing  plates,  giving  a  peculiar  appearance  to  Oak,  Maple,  and  other 
wood  with  large  medullary  rays. 

427.  The  Bark  covers  and  protects  the  wood.  At  first  it  is  all 
cellular,  like  the  pith ;  but  scon  some  slender  woody  fibres,  called 
bast-cells  (Fig.  342),  generally  appear  in  it,  next  the  wood,  forming 

The  Liber,  or  Fibrous  Bark,  the  inner  bark  ;  to  which  belongs  the 
fine  fibrous  bast  or  bass  of  Basswood,  and  the  tough  and  slender  fibres 
of  flax  and  hemp,  which  are  spun  and  woven,  or  made  into  cordage. 
In  the  Birch  and  Beech  the  inner  bark  has  few  if  any  bast-cells  in 
its  composition. 

The  Cellular  or  Outer  Bark  consists  of  cellular  tissue  only.  It  is 
distinguished  into  two  parts,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  viz. :  — 

The  Green  Bark,  or  Green  Layer,  which  consists  of  tender  cells, 
containing  the  same  green  matter  as  the  leaves,  and  serving  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  first  season,  in  woody  stems,  this 
becomes  covered  with 

The  Gorky  Layer,  so  named  because  it  is  the  same  substance  as 
cork  ;  common  cork  being  the  thick  corky  layer  of  the  bark  of  the 
Cork-Oak,  of  Spain.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  stems  or  twigs  of 
shrubs  and  trees  the  aspect  and  the  color  peculiar  to  each ;  namely, 
light  gray  in  the  Ash,  purple  in  the  Red  Maple,  red  in  several  Dog- 
woods, &c.     Lastly, 

The  Epidermis,  or  skin  of  the  plant,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  thick- 
sided  empty  cells,  covers  the  whole. 

t  428.  Growth  of  the  Stem  year  after  year.    So  much  for  an  exogenous 

stem  only  one  year  old.  The  stems  of  herbs  perish  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  But  those  of  shrubs  and  trees  make  a  new  growth  every 
year.  It  is  from  their  mode  of  growth  in  diameter  that  they  take  the 
name  of  exogenous,  i.  e.  outside-growing.  The  second  year,  such  a 
stem  forms  a  second  layer  of  wood  outside  of  the  first ;  the  third  year, 
another  outside  of  that ;  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  tree  lives.  So  that 
the  trunk  of  an  exogenous  tree,  when  cut  off  at  the  base,  exhibits  as 
many  concentric  rings  of  wood  as  it  is  years  old.  Over  twelve  hun- 
dred layers  have  actually  been  counted  on  the  stump  of  an  aged  tree, 
such  as  the  Giant  Cedar  or  Redwood  of  California;  and  there  are 
doubtless  some  trees  now  standing  in  various  parts  of  the  world  which 
were  already  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

429.  As  to  the  bark,  the  green  layer  seldom  grows  much  after  the 
first  season.  Sometimes  the  corky  layer  grows  and  forms  new 
layers,  inside  of  the  old,  for  a  good  many  years,  as  in  the  Cork-Oak, 
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the  Sweet  Gum-tree,  and  the  White  and  the  Paper  Birch.  But  it 
all  dies  after  a  while ;  and  the  continual  enlargement  of  the  wood 
within  finally  stretches  it  more  than  it  can  bear,  and  sooner  or  later 
cracks  and  rends  it,  while  the  weather  acts  powerfully  upon  its 
surface ;  so  the  older  bark  perishes  and  falls  away  piecemeal  year 
by  year. 

430.  But  the  inner  bark,  or  liber,  does  make  a  new  growth  an- 
nually, as  long  as  the  tree  lives,  inside  of  that  formed  the  year  before, 
and  next  the  surface  of  the  wood.  More  commonly  the  liber  occurs 
in  the  form  of  thin  layers,  which  may  be  distinctly  counted,  as  in 
Basswood :  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  After  the  outer  bark 
is  destroyed,  the  older  and  dead  layers  of  the  inner  bark  are  also 
exposed  to  the  weather,  are  riven  or  split  into  fragments,  and  fall 
away  in  succession.  In  many  trees  the  bark  acquires  a  considerable 
thickness  on  old  trunks,  although  all  except  the  innermost  portion  is 
dead ;  in  others  it  falls  off  more  rapidly ;  in  the  stems  of  Honey- 
suckles and  Grape-vines,  the  bark  all  separates  and  hangs  in  loose 
shreds  when  only  a  year  or  two  old. 

431.  Sap-W00d.  In  the  wood,  on  the  contrary,  —  owing  to  its 
growing  on  the  outside  alone,  —  the  older  layers  are  quietly  buried 
under  the  newer  ones,  and  protected  by  them  from  all  disturbance. 
All  the  wood  of  the  young  sapling  may  be  alive,  and  all  its  cells 
or  woody  tubes  active  in  carrying  up  the  sap  from  the' roots  to  the 
leaves.  It  is  all  Sap-wood  or  Alburnum,  as  young  and  fresh  wood 
is  called.  But  the  older  layers,  removed  a  step  farther  every  year 
from  the  region  of  growth,  —  or  rather  the  zone  of  growth  every 
year  removed  a  step  farther  from  them,  —  soon  cease  to  bear  much, 
if  any,  part  in  the  circulation  of  the  tree,  and  probably  have  long 
before  ceased  to  be  alive.  Sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  kind  of 
tree,  they  are  turned  into 

432.  Heart-WOOd,  which  we  know  is  drier,  harder,  more  solid,  and 
much  more  durable  as  timber,  than  sap-wood.  It  is  generally  of  a 
different  color,  and  it  exhibits  in  different  species  the  hue  peculiar 
to  each,  such  as  reddish  in  Red-Cedar,  brown  in  Black- Walnut, 
black  in  Ebony,  &c.  The  change  of  sap-wood  into  heart-wood  re- 
sults from  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  wood-cells  by  the  depo- 
sition of  hard  matter,  lining  the  tubes  and  diminishing  their  calibre  ; 
and  by  the  deposition  of  a  vegetable  coloring-matter  peculiar  to  each 
species. 

433.  The  heart-wood,  being  no  longer  a  living  part,  may  decay 

S&F— s 
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and  often  does  so,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  tree,  except  by  im- 
pairing the  strength  of  the  trunk,  and  so  rendering  it  more  liable  to 
be  overthrown. 

434.  The  Living  Parts  Of  a  Tree,  of  the  exogenous  kind,  are  only 
these :  first,  the  rootlets  at  one  extremity ;  second,  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  the  season  at  the  other ;  and  third,  a  zone  consisting  of 
the  newest  wood  and  the  newest  bark,  connecting  the  rootlets  with 
the  buds  or  leaves,  however  widely  separated  these  maybe,  —  in 
the  largest  trees  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet  apart.  And  these 
parts  of  the  tree  are  all  renewed  every  year.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  trees  may  live  so  long,  since  they  annually  reproduce 
everything  that  is  essential  to  their  life  and  growth,  and  since  only 
a  very  small  part  of  their  bulk  is  alive  at  once.  The  tree  sur- 
vives, but  nothing  now  living  has  existed  long.  In  it,  as  elsewhere, 
life  is  a  transitory  thing,  ever  abandoning  the  old,  and  displaying 
itself  afresh  in  the  new. 

435.  Cambium-Layer.  The  new  growth  in  the  stem,  by  which  it 
increases  in  diameter  year  after  year,  is  confined  to  a  narrow  line 
between  the  wood  and  the  inner  bark.  Cambium  is  the  old  name 
for  the  mucilage  which  is  so  abundant  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  in  spring.  It  was  supposed  to  be  poured  out  there,  and  that 
the  bark  really  separated  from  the  wood  at  this  time.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  newest  bark  and  wood  are  still  united  by  a  delicate 
tissue  of  young  and  forming  cells,  —  called  the  Cambium-layer, — 
loaded  with  a  rich  mucilaginous  sap,  and  so  tender  that  in  spring 
the  bark  may  be  raised  from  the  wood  by  the  slightest  force. 
Here,  nourished  by  this  rich  mucilage,  new  cells  are  rapidly  form- 
ing by  division  (387-390) ;  the  inner  ones  are  added  to  the  wood, 
and  the  outer  to  the  bark,  so  producing  the  annual  layers  of  the 
two,  which  are  ever  renewing  the  life  of  the  trunk. 

436.  At  the  same  time  new  rootlets,  growing  in  a  similar  way,  are 
extending  the  roots  beneath  ;  and  new  shoots,  charged  with  new  buds, 
annually  develop  fresh  crops  of  leaves  in  the  air  above.  Only, 
while  the  additions  to  the  wood  and  bark  remain  as  a  permanent 
portion  of  the  tree,  or  until  destroyed  by  decay,  the  foliage  is  tem- 
porary, the  crop  of  leaves  being  annually  thrown  off  after  they  have 
served  their  purpose. 

437.  Structure  of  the  Leaf.  Leaves  also  consist  both  of  a  woody 
and  a  cellular  part  (135).  The  woody  part  is  the  framework  of  riba 
and  veins,  which  have  already  been  described  in  full  (186-147). 
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They  serve  not  only  to  strengthen  the  leaf,  but  also  to  hring  in  the 
ascending  sap,  and  to  distribute  it  by  the  veihlets  throughout  every 
part.  The  cellular  portion  is  the  green  pulp,  and  is  nearly  the  same 
os  the  green  layer  of  the  bark.  So  that  the  leaf  may  properly 
enough  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  expansion  of  the  fibrous  and  green 
layers  of  the  bark.  It  has  of  course  no  corky  layer ;  but  the  whole 
is  covered  by  a  transparent  skin  or  epidermis,  resembling  that  of 
the  stem. 

438.  The  green  pulp  consists  of  cells  of  various  forms,  nsually 
loosely  arranged,  so  as  to  leave  many  irregular  spaces,  or  air-pas- 
sages, communicating  with  each  other  throughout  the  whole  interior 
of  the  leaf  (Fig.  356).  The  green  color  is  owing  to  a  peculiar 
green  matter  lying  loose  in  the  cells,  in  form  of  minute  grains, 
named  Chlorophyll  (i.  e.  the  green  of  ■=-,, — ,, — ,, — .. — ir~ir-v — - 
leaves).  It  is  this  substance,  seen  ~7:':^;"Vr;:':^r7^:r~ 
through    the    transparent   walls    of   the      'AM     '       ■   I  - 

cells    where    it    is    accumulated,   which         ■■::■;  ;    :    ^  _ 

gives  the  common   green   hue  to  vege-         .■     ■     ■  i  ■         ■        (  ) 

tat  ion,  and  especially  to  foliage. 

439.  The  green  pulp  in  most  leaves 
forms  two  principal  layers ;  an  upper 
one,  facing  the  sky,  and  an  under  one, 
facing  the  ground.     The  upper  one  is  ** 

always  deeper  green  in  color  than  the  lower.  This  is  partly  owing, 
perhaps,  to  a  greater  amount  of  chlorophyll  in  the  upper  cells,  but 
mainly  to  the  more  compact  arrangement  of  these  cells.  As  is  seen 
in  Fig.  356  and  857,  the  cells  of  the  upper  side  are  oblong  or  cylin- 
drical, and  stand  endwise  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  usually  close  to- 
gether, leaving  hardly  any  vacant  spaces.  Those  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  leaf  are  apt  to  be  irregular  in  shape,  most  of  them  with  their 
longer  diameter  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  leaf,  and  are  very  loosely 
arranged,  leaving  many  and  wide  air-chambers.  The  green  color 
underneath  is  therefore  diluted  and  pater. 

440.  In  many  plants  which  grow  where  they  are  subject  to 
drought,  and  which  hold  their  leaves  during  the  dry  season  (the 
Oleander  for  example),  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  leaf 
consists  of  layers  of  long  cells,  placed  endwise  and  very  much  com- 

FTG.  355.  Section  llimugh  (ho  ihicknnsi  of  i  le.fof  Ihe  But  Anlw  f  Klidniu),  nf  FlnrM*, 
uii*  niitad.    Th*  Bpper  toil  the  Iowa*  l>j™  of  ihirt-willed  nod  einjily  fella  represent  Ih* 
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pacted,  so  as  to  expose  as  little  surface  as  possible  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  hot  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaves  of  marsh  plants,  and 
if  others  not  intended  to  survive  a  drought,  have  their  cells  more 
loosely  arranged  throughout.  In  such  leaves  the  epidermis,  or  skin, 
is  made  of  only  one  layer  of  cells  ;  while  in  the  Oleander,  and  the 
like,  it  consists  of  three  or  four  layers  of  hard  and  thick-walled  cells. 
In  all  this,  therefore,  we  plainly  see  an  arrangement  for  tempering 
the  action  of  direct  sunshine,  and  for  restraining  a  too  copious  evap- 
oration, which  would  dry  up  and  destroy  the  tender  cells,  at  least 
when  moisture  is  not  abundantly  supplied  through  the  roots. 

441.  That  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  alone  is  so  constructed  as  to 
bear  the  sunshine,  is  shown  by  what  happens  when  their  position  is 
reversed :  then  the  leaf  soon  twists  on  its  stalk,  so  as  to  turn  again 
its  under  surface  away  from  the  light ;  and  when  prevented  from 
doing  so,  it  perishes. 

442.  A  large  part  of  the  moisture  which  the  roots  of  a  growing 
plant  are  constantly  absorbing,  after  being  carried  up  through  the 
stem,  is  evaporated  from  the  leaves.  A  Sunflower-plant,  a  little 
over  three  feet  high,  and  with  between  five  and  six  thousand  square 
inches  of  surface  in  foliage,  &c,  has  been  found  to  exhale  twenty  or 
thirty  ounces  (between  one  and  two  pints)  of  water  in  a  day.  Some 
part  of  this,  no  doubt,  flies  off  through  the  walls  of  the  epidermis  or 
skin,  at  least  in  sunshine  and  dry  weather ;  but  no  considerable  por- 
tion of  it.  The  very  object  of  this  skin  is  to  restrain  evaporation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  moisture  exhaled  escapes  from  the  leaf 
through  the 

443.  Stomateg  or  Breathing-pores.  These  are  small  openings  through 
the  epidermis  into  the  air-chambers,  establishing  a  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  whole  interior  of  the  leaf  and  the  external  air. 
Through  these  the  vapor  of  water  and  air  can  freely  escape,  or 
enter,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  aperture  is  guarded  by  a  pair  of 
thin-walled  cells,  —  resembling  those  of  the  green  pulp  within, — 
which  open  when  moist  so  as  to  allow  exhalation  to  go  on,  but 
promptly  close  when  dry,  so  as  to  arrest  it  before  the  interior  of  the 
leaf  is  injured  by  the  dryness. 

444.  Like  the  air-chambers,  the  breathing-pores  belong  mainly  to 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  In  the  White  Lily,  —  where  they  are 
unusually  large,  and  easily  seen  by  a  simple  microscope  of  mod- 
erate power,  —  there  are  about  60,000  to  the  square  inch  on  the 
epidermis  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  only  about  8,000  in 
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the  same  space  of  the  upper  surface.  More  commonly  there  are  few 
or  none  on  the  upper  side  ;  direct  sunshine  evidently  being  unfavor- 
able to  their  operation.  Their  immense  numbers  make  up  for  their 
minuteness.  They  are  said  to  vary  from  less  than  1,000  to  170,000 
to  the  square  inch  of  surface.  In  the  Apple-tree,  where  they  are 
anSer  the  average  as  to  number,  there  are  about  24,000  to  the 
square  inch  of  the  tower  surface  ;  so  that  each  leaf  has  not  far  from 
100,000  of  these  openings  or  mouths. 


LESSON  XXVI. 

THE    PLANT    IN    ACTION,    DOING    THE    WORK    OF    VEGETATION. 

445.  Being  now  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  the  plant,  we 
naturally  proceed  to  inquire  what  the  use  of  it  is,  and  how  it  works. 

446.  It  has  already  been  stated,  in  the  first  of  these  Lessons  (7), 
that  the  great  work  of  plants  is  to  change  inorganic  into  organic 
matter  ;  that  is,  to  take  portions  of  earth  and  air, — of  mineral  mat- 
ter,—  upon  which  animals  cannot  live  at  all,  and  lo  convert  them 

FIG.  JS7.    Portoa  of  ■  WSiin-r.ilj  leif,  enl  through  ud  magniflnd,  itanwlni  »  «wtlon  ol 
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into  something  upon  which  they  can  live,  namely,  into  food.  All 
the  food  of  all  animals  is  produced  by  plants.  Animals  live  upon 
vegetables ;  and  vegetables  live  upon  earth  and  air,  principally 
upon  the  air. 

447.  Plants  feed  upon  Earth  and  lir.  This  is  evident  enough  from 
the  way  in  which  they  live.  Many  plants  will  flourish  in  pure  sand 
or  powdered  chalk,  or  on  the  bare  face  of  a  rock  or  wall,  watered, 
merely  with  rain-water.  And  almost  any  plant  may  be  made  to 
grow  from  the  seed  in  pure  sand,  and  increase  its  weight  many  times, 
even  if  it  will  not  come  to  perfection.  Many  naturally  live  suspended 
from  the  branches  of  trees  high  in  the  air,  and  nourished  by  it  alone, 
never  having  any  connection  with  the  soil  (81)  ;  and  some  which 
naturally  grow  on  the  ground,  like  the  Live-for-ever  of  the  gardens, 
when  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  hung  in  the  air  will  often  flourish 
the  whole  summer  long. 

448.  It  is  true  that  fast-growing  plants,  or  those  which  produce 
considerable  vegetable  matter  in  one  season,  —  especially  in  such  a 
concentrated  form  as  to  be  useful  as  food  for  man  or  the  higher 
animals,  —  will  come  to  maturity  only  in  an  enriched  soil.  But 
what  is  a  rich  soil  ?  One  which  contains  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  or  some  decomposing  animal  matter ;  that  is,  in  either  case, 
some  decomposing  organic  matter  formerly  produced  by  plants; 
aided  by  this,  grain-bearing  and  other  important  vegetables  will 
grow  more  rapidly  and  vigorously,  and  make  a  greater  amount  of 
nourishing  matter,  than  they  could  if  left  to  do  the  whole  work  at 
once  from  the  beginning.  So  that  in  these  cases  also  all  the  organic 
matter  was  made  by  plants,  and  made  out  of  earth  and  air. 

449.  Their  Chemical  Composition  shows  what  Plants  are  made  of.   The 

soil  and  the  air  in  which  plants  live,  and  by  which  they  are  every- 
where surrounded,  supply  a  variety  of  materials,  some  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  plant,  others  not.  To  know  what  elements  the  plant 
makes  use  of,  we  must  first  know  of  what  its  fabric  and  its  products 
are  composed. 

450  We  may  distinguish  two  sorts  of  materials  in  plants,  one  of 
which  is  absolutely  essential,  and  is  the  same  in  all  of  them ;  the 
other,  also  to  some  extent  essential,  but  very  variable  in  different 
plants*  or  in  the  same  plant  under  different  circumstances.  The 
former  is  the  organic,  the  latter  the  inorganic  or  earthy  materials. 

4oi.  The  Earthy  or  Inorganic  Constituents.    If  we  bum  thoroughly  a 

leaf,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  part  of  a  vegetable*  almost  all  of 
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it  is  dissipated  into  air.     But  a  little  ashes  remain :  these  represent 
the  earthy  constituents  of  the  plant. 

452.  They  consist  of  some  potash  (or  soda  if  a  marine  plant  was 
used),  some  silex  (the  same  as  flint),  and  probably  a  little  lime,  at- 
umine,  or  magnesia,  iron  or  manganese,  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  &c. 
Some  or  all  of  these  elements  may  be  detected  in  many  or  most 
plants.  But  they  make  no  part  of  their  real  fabric ;  and  they  form 
only  from  one  or  two  to  nine  or  ten  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  any 
vegetable  substance.  The  ashes  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  In  fact,  they  consist,  principally,  of  such  materials  as 
happened  to  be  dissolved,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  water  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  roots  ;  and  when  that  is  consumed  by  the  plant,  or 
flies  off  pure  (as  it  largely  does,  447)  by  exhalation,  the  earthy  mat- 
ter is  left  behind  in  the  cells,  — just  as  it  is  left  incrusting  the  sides 
of  a  teakettle  in  which  much  hard  water  has  been  boiled.  As  is 
very  natural,  therefore,  we  find  more  earthy  matter  (i.  e.  more 
ashes)  in  the  leaves  than  in  any  other  part  (sometimes  as  much  as 
seven  per  cent,  when  the  wood  contains  only  two  per  cent)  ;  because 
it  is  through  the  leaves  that  most  of  the  water  escapes  from  the  plant. 
These  earthy  constituents  are  often  useful  to  the  plant  (the  silex,  for 
instance,  increases  the  strength  of  the  Wheat-stalk),  or  are  useful  in 
the  plant's  products  as  furnishing  needful  elements  in  the  food  of  man 
and  other  animals ;  and  some  must  be  held  to  be  necessary  to  vege- 
tation, since  this  is  never  known  to  go  on  without  them. 

453.  The  Organic  Constituents.  As  has  just  been  remarked,  when 
we  burn  in  the  open  air  a  piece  of  any  plant,  nearly  its  whole  bulk, 
and  from  88  to  more  than  99  parts  out  of  a  hundred  by  weight  of  its 
substance,  disappear,  being  turned  into  air  and  vapor.  These  are 
the  organic  constituents  which  have  thus  been  consumed,  —  the 
actual  materials  of  the  cells  and  the  whole  real  fabric  of  the  plant. 
And  we  may  state  that,  in  burning,  it  has  been  decomposed  into  ex- 
actly the  same  kinds  of  air,  and  the  vapor  of  water,  that  the  plant 
used  in  its  making.  The  burning  has  merely  undone  the  work  of 
vegetation,  and  given  back  the  materials  to  the  air  just  in  the  state 
in  which  the  plant  took  them. 

454.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  what  the  organic  con- 
stituents, that  is,  what  the  real  materials,  of  the  plant  are,  and  how 
the  plant  obtains  them.  The  substance  of  which  vegetable  tissue, 
viz.  the  wall  of  the  cells,  is  made,  is  by  chemists  named  Cellulose.  It 
is  just  the  same  thing  in  composition  in  wood  and  in  soft  eellulax  \W 
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sue, — in  the  tender  pot-herb  and  in  the  oldest  tree.  It  is  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  6  parts  of  the  first  to  10  of  the 
second  and  5  of  the  third.  These,  accordingly,  are  necessary  mate- 
rials of  vegetable  growth,  and  must  be  received  by  the  growing  plant 

455.  The  Plant's  Food  must  contain  these  three  elements  in  some 
shape  or  other.  Let  us  look  for  them  in  the  materials  which  the 
plant  is  constantly  taking  from  (he  soil  and  the  air. 

456.  Water  is  the  substance  of  which  it  takes  in  vastly  more  than 
of  anything  else :  we  well  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  vegetable  life. 
The  plant  imbibes  water  by  the  roots,  which  are  specially  construct- 
ed for  taking  it  in,  as  a  liquid  when  the  soil  is  wet,  and  probably 
also  in  the  form  of  vapor  when  the  soil  is  only  damp.  That  water 
in  the  form  of  vapor  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  likewise,  when  the 
plant  needs  it,  is  evident  from  the  way  partly  wilted  leaves  revive 
and  freshen  when  sprinkled  or  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Now 
water  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  two  of  the  three  elements 
of  cellulose  or  plant-fabric.  Moreover,  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen 
exist  in  water  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  that  they  do  in  cellu- 
lose :  so  it  is  clear  that  water  furnishes  these  two  elements. 

457.  We  inquire,  therefore,  after  the  third  element,  carbon.  This 
is  the  same  as  pure  charcoal.  Charcoal  is  the  carl>on  of  a  vegetable 
left  behind  after  charring,  that  is,  heating  it  out  of  contact  of  the  air 
until  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  driven  off.  The  charcoal  of  wood 
is  so  abundant  in  bulk  as  to  preserve  perfectly  the  shape  of  the  cells 
after  charring,  and  in  weight  it  amounts  to  about  half  that  of  the 
original  material.  Carbon  itself  is  a  solid,  and  not  at  all  dissolved 
by  water :  as  such,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  absorbed  into  the  plant, 
however  minute  the  particles  ;  only  liquid  and  air  ean  pass  through 
the  walls  of  the  cells  (402,  410).  It  must  therefore  come  to  the 
plant  in  some  combination,  and  in  a  fluid  form.  The  only  substance 
within  the  plant's  reach  containing  carbon  in  the  proper  state  is 

458.  Carbonic  Acid.  This  is  a  gas,  and  one  of  the  components 
of  the  atmosphere,  everywhere  making  about  ^"sW  P81*  °f  **•  Ixtik, 
—  enough  for  the  food  of  plants,  but  not  enough  to  be  injurious  to 
animaK  For  when  mixed  in  any  considerable  proportion  with  Um 
air  we  breathe,  carbonic  acid  is  very  poisonous.  The  air  produced 
by  burning  charcoal  is  carbonic  acid,  and  we  know  how  soon  burning 
charcoal  in  a  close  room  will  destroy  life. 

459.  The  air  around  us  consists,  besides  this  minute  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid,  of  two  other  gases,  mixed   together,  vis.  oxygen 
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and  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  gas  does  not  support  animal  life a.  it  only 
dilutes  the  oxygen,  which  does.  It  is  the  oxygen  gas  alone  which 
renders  the  air  fit  for  breathing. 

-  460.  Carbonic  acid  consists  of  carbon  combined  with  oxygen.  In 
breathing,  animals  are  constantly  forming  carbonic  acid  gas  by  unit- 
ing carbon  from  their  bodies  with  oxygen  of  the  air ;  they  inspire 
oxygen  into  their  lungs ;  they  breath  it  out  as  carbonic  acid.  So 
with  every  breath  animals  are  diminishing  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  — 
so  necessary  to  animal  life,  —  and  are  increasing  its  carbonic  acid,  — 
so  hurtful  to  animal  life  ;  or  rather,  which  would  be  so  hurtful  if  it 
were  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  air.  The  reason  why  it  does  not 
kicrease  in  the  air  beyond  this  minute  proportion  is  that  plants  feed 
upon  it.  They  draw  their  whole  stock  of  carbon  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air: 

461.  Plants  take  it  in  by  their  leaves.  Every  current,  or  breeze 
that  stirs  the  foliage,  brings  to  every  leaf  a  succession  of  fresh  atoms 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  absorbs  through  its  thousands  of  breathing* 
pores.  We  may  prove  this  very  easily,  by  putting  a  small  plant  or 
a  fresh  leafy  bough  into  a  glass  globe,  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  hav- 
ing two  openings,  causing  air  mixed  with  a  known  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  enter  by  one  opening,  slowly  traverse  the  foliage, 
and  pass  out  by  the  other  into  a  vessel  proper  to  receive  it :  now, 
examining  the  air  chemically,  it  will  be  found  to  have  less  carbonic 
acid  than  before.     A  portion  has  been  taken  up  by  the  foliage. 

462.  Plants  also  take  it  in  by  their  roots,  some  probably  as  a  gas, 
in  the  same  way  that  leaves  absorb  it,  and  much,  certainly,  dissolved 
in  the  water  which  the  rootlets  imbibe.  The  air  in  the  soil,  es- 
pecially in  a  rich  soil,  contains  many  times  as  much  carbonic  acid 
as  an  equal  bulk  of  the  atmosphere  above.  Decomposing  vegetable 
matter  or  manures,  in  the  soil,  are  constantly  evolving  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  remains  there,  in  the  pores  and  crevices,  among 
which  the  absorbing  rootlets  spread  and  ramify.  Besides,  as  this  gas 
is  dissolved  by  water  in  a  moderate  degree,  every  rain-drop  that  falls 
from  the  clouds  to  the  ground  brings  with  it  a  little  carbonic  acid, 
dissolving  or  washing  it  out  of*  the  atr  as  it  passes,  and  bringing  it 
down  to  the  roots  of  plants.  And  what  flows  off  intc  the  streams 
and  ponds  serves  for  the  food  of  water-plants. 

463.  So  water  and  carbonic  acid,  taken  in  by  the  leaves,  or  taken 
in  by  the  roots  and  carried  up  to  the  leaves  as  crude  sap,  are  the 
general  food  of  plants,  —  are  the  raw  materials  out  of  wlncta  a!  Ve&A, 

J4* 
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the  fabric  and  a  part  of  the  general  products  of  the  plant  are  made. 
Water  and  carbonic  acid  are  mineral  matters :  in  the  plant,  mainly 
in  the  foliage,  they  are  changed  into  organic  matters.     This  is 

464.  The  Plant's  proper  Work,  Assimilation,  viz.  the  conversion  by  the 

vegetable  of  foreign,  dead,  mineral  matter  into  its  own  living  sub- 
stance, or  into  organic  matter  capable  of  becoming  living  substance. 
To  do  this  i9,  as  we  have  said,  the  peculiar  office  of  the  plant  How 
and  where  is  it  done  ? 

465.  It  is  done  in  the  green  parts  of  plants  alone,  and  only  when 
these  are  acted  upon  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  sun  in  some  way 
supplies  a  power  which  enables  the  living  plant  to  originate  these 
peculiar  chemical  combinations,  —  to  organize  matter  into  forms 
which  are  alone  capable  of  being  endowed  with  life.  The  proof  of 
this  proposition  is  simple ;  and  it  shows  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
simplest  way,  what  the  plant  does  with  the  water  and  carbonic  acid 
it  consumes.  Namely,  1st,  it  is  only  in  sunshine  or  bright  daylight 
that  the  green  parts  of  plants  give  out  oxygen  gas,  —  then  they  do ; 
and  2d,  the  giving  out  of  this  oxygen  gas  is  just  what  is  required  to 
render  the  chemical  composition  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  the  same 
as  that  of  cellulose  (454),  that  is,  of  the  plant's  fabric  This  shows 
why  plants  spread  out  so  large  a  surface  of  foliage. 

466.  In  plants  growing  or  placed  under  water  we  may  see  bubbles 
of  air  rising  from  the  foliage  ;  we  may  collect  enough  of  this  air  to 
test  it  by  a  candle's  burning  brighter  in  it ;  which  shows  it  to  be 
oxygen  gas.  Now  if  the  plant  is  making  cellulose  or  plant-substance, 
—  that  is,  is  making  the  very  materials  of  its  fabric  and  growth,  as 
must  generally  be  the  case,  —  all  this  oxygen  gas  given  off  by  the 
leaves  comes  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  taken  in  by 
the  plant 

467.  This  must  be  so,  because  cellulose  is  composed  of  5  parts  of 
oxygen  and  1 0  of  hydrogeu  to  6  of  carbon  (454)  :  here  the  first  two 
are  just  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water,  which  consists  of  1  part 
of  oxygen  and  2  of  hydrogen, — so  that  5  parts  of  water  and  6  of  car- 
bon represent  1  of  cellulose  or  plant-fabric ;  and  to  make  it  out  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  (which  is  composed  of  carbon  and 
oxygen)  has  only  to  give  up  all  its  oxygen.  In  other  words,  the 
plant,  in  its  foliage  under  sunshine,  decomposes  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  turns  the  carbon  together  with  water  into  cellulose,  at  the  same 
time  giving  off  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  into  the  air. 

468.  And  we  can  readily  prove  that  it  is  so, — namely,  that  plants 
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do  decompose  carbonic  acid  in  their  leaves  and  give  out  its  oxygen, 
—  by  the  experiment  mentioned  in  paragraph  461.  There  the 
leaves,  as  we  have  stated,  are  taking  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  We 
now  add,  that  they  are  giving  out  oxygen  gas  at  the  same  rate. 
The  air  as  it  comes  from  the  glass  globe  is  found  to  have  just  as 
much  more  oxygen  as  it  has  less  carbonic  acid  than  before  — just 
as  much  more  oxygen  as  would  be  required  to  turn  the  carbon  re- 
tained in  the  plant  back  into  carbonic  acid  again.  t 

469.  It  is  all  the  same  when  plants  —  instead  of  making  fabric  at 
once,  that  is,  growing  —  make  the  prepared  material,  and  store  it 
up  for  future  use.  The  principal  product  of  plants  for  this  purpose 
is  Starch,  which  consists  of  minute  grains  of  organic  matter,  lying 
loose  in  the  cells.  Plants  often  accumulate  this,  perhaps  in  the  root, 
as  in  the  Turnip,  Carrot,  and  Dahlia  (Fig.  57  -  60)  ;  or  in  subter- 
ranean stems  or  branches,  as  in  the  Potato  (Fig.  68),  and  many 
rootstocks ;  or  in  the  bases  of  leaves,  as  in  the  Onion,  Lily  (Fig. 
73  —  75),  and  other  bulbs  ;  or  in  fleshy  leaves  above  ground,  as  those 
of  the  Ice-Plant,  House-leek,  and  Century-Plant  (Fig.  82)  ;  or  in 
the  whole  thickened  body,  as  in  many  Cactuses  (Fig.  76);  or  in 
the  seed  around  the  embryo,  as  in  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  38,  39)  and 
other  grain ;  or  even  in  the  embryo  itself,  as  in  the  Horsechestnut 
(Fig.  23,  24),  Bean  (Fig.  16),  Pea  (Fig.  19),  &c.  In  all  these 
forms  this  is  a  provision  for  future  growth,  either  of  the  plant 
itself  or  of  some  offset  from  it,  or  of  its  offspring,  as  it  springs 
from  the  seed.  Now  starch  is  to  cellulose  or  vegetable  fabric  just 
what  the  prepared  clay  is  to  the  potter's  vessel,  —  the  same  thing, 
only  requiring  to  be  shaped  and  consolidated.'  It  has  exactly  the 
same  chemical  composition,  and  is  equally  made  of  carbon  and  the 
elements  of  water,  by  decomposing  the  same  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  and  giving  back  its  oxygen  to  the  air.  In  using  it  for  growth, 
the  plant  dissolves  it,  conveys  it  to  the  growing  parts,  and  consoli- 
dates it  into  fabric. 

470.  Sugar,  another  principal  vegetable  product,  also  has  essen- 
tially the  same  chemical  composition,  and  may  be  formed  out  of  the 
same  common  food  of  plants,  with  the  same  result.  The  different 
kinds  of  sugar  (that  of  the  cane,  &c.  and  of  grapes)  consist  of  the 
same  three  materials  as  starch  and  cellulose,  only  with  a  little  more 
water.  The  plant  generally  forms  the  sugar  out  of  starch,  changing 
one  into  the  other  with  great  ease ;  starch  being  the  form  in  which 
prepared  material  is  stored  up,  and  sugar  that  m  >nY\\c\i  Vt  \s>  ^^ 
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pended  or  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  another.  In  the 
Sugar-cane  and  Indian  Corn,  starch  is  deposited  in  the  seed  v  in  ger- 
mination this  is  turned  into  sugar  for  the  plantlet  to  begin  its  growth 
with  ;  the  growing  plant  produces  more,  and  deposits  some  as  starch 
in  the  stalk  ;  just  before  blossoming,  this  is  changed  into  sugar  again, 
and  dissolved  in  the  sap,  to  form  and  feed  the  flowers  (which  cannot, 
like  the  leaves,  create  nourishment  for  themselves)  ;  and  what  is  left 
is  deposited  in  the  seed  as  starch  again,  with  which  to  begin  the 
same  operation  in  the  next  generation. 

471.  We  might  enumerate  other  vegetable  products  of  this  class 
(such  as  oil,  acids,  jelly,  the  pulp  of  fruits,  &c),  and  show  how  they 
are  formed  out  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  which  the  plant  takes 
in.  But  those  already  mentioned  are  sufficient  In  producing  any 
of  them,  carbonic  acid  taken  from  the  air  is  decomposed,  its  carbon 
retained,  and  its  oxygen  given  back  to  the  air.     That  is  to  say, 

472.  Plants  purify  the  Air  for  Animals,  by  taking  away  the  carbonic 
acid  injurious  to  them,  continually  poured  into  it  by  their  breathing, 
as  well  as  by  the  burning  of  fuel  and  by  decay,  and  restoring  in  its 
place  an  equal  bulk  of  life-sustaining  oxygen  (460).  And  by  the 
same  operation,  combining  this  carbon  with  the  elements  of  water, 
&c,  and  elaborating  them  into  organic  matter,  —  especially  into 
starch,  sugar,  oil,  and  the  like, — 

473.  Plants  produce  all  the  Food  and  Fabric  of  Animals.  The  herbiv- 
orous animals  feed  directly  upon  vegetables ;  and  the  carnivorous 
feed  upon  the  herbivorous.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  originate 
any  organic  matter.  They  take  it  all  ready-made  from  plants,  — 
altering  the  form  and  qualities  more  or  less,  and  at  length  destroy- 
ing or  decomposing  it 

474.  Starch,  sugar,  and  oil,  for  example,  form  a  large  part  of  the 
food  of  herbivorous  animals  and  of  man.  When  digested,  they  enter 
into  the  blood ;  any  surplus  may  be  stored  up  for  a  time  in  the  form 
of  fat,  being  changed  a  little  in  its  nature ;  while  the  rest  (and  finally 
the  whole)  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  in  respiration  ;  —  in  other  words,  is  given  back  to  the 
air  by  the  animal  as  the  very  same  materials  which  the  plant  takes 
from  the  air  as  its  food  (463) ;  —  is  given  back  to  the  air  in  the  same 
form  that  it  would  have  been  if  the  vegetable  matter  had  been  left 
to  decay  where  it  grew,  or  if  it  had  been  set  on  fire  and  burned ; — 
and  with  the  same  result  too  as  to  the  heat,  the  heat  in  this  case 
producing  and  maintaining  tV\e  pro^ex  temperature  of  the  animal 
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475.  Bat  starch,  sugar,  and  the  like,  do  not  make  any  part  of  the 
flesh  or  fabric  of  animals.  'And  that  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  they 
consist  of  only  the  three  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen; 
whereas  the  flesh  of  animals  has  nitrogen  as  well  as  these  three  ele- 
ments in  its  composition.  The  materials  of  the  animal  body,  called 
Fibrine  in  the  flesh  or  muscles,  Gelatine  in  the  sinews  and  bones, 
Gaseine  in  the  curd  of  milk,  &c.,  are  all  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
substance,  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  As 
nitrogen  is  a  large  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  and  animals  are 
taking  it  into  their  lungs  with  every  breath  they  draw,  we  might 
suppose  that  they  take  this  clement  of  their  frame  directly  from  the 
air.  But  they  do  not.  Even  this  is  furnished  by  vegetables,  and 
animals  receive  it  ready-made  in  their  food.  And  this  brings  us  to 
consider  still  another  and  most  important  vegetable  product,  of  a 
different  class  from  the  rest  (omitted  till  now,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
simplicity) ;  namely,  what  is  called 

476.  Proteine.  This  name  has  been  given  to  it  by  chemists,  be- 
cause it  occurs  under  such  a  protean  variety  of  forms.  The  Gluten 
of  wheat  and  the  Legumine  of  beans  and  other  leguminous  plant? 
may  be  taken  to  represent  it.  It  occurs  in  all  plants,  at  least  in 
young  and  growing  parts.  It  does  not  make  any  portion  of  their 
tissue,  but  is  contained  in  all  living  cells,  as  a  thin  jelly,  mingled 
with  the  sap  or  juice,  or  as  a  delicate  mucilaginous  lining.  In  fact, 
it  is  formed  earlier  than  the  cell-wall  itself,  and  the  latter  is  moulded 
on  it,  as  it  were ;  so  it  is  also  called  Protoplasm.  It  disappears  from 
common  cells  as  they  grow  old,  being  transferred  onward  to  new  or 
forming  parts,  where  it  plays  a  very  active  part  in  growth.  Mixed 
with  starch,  &a,  it  is  accumulated  in  considerable  quantity  in  wheat, 
beans,  and  other  grains  and  seeds,  especially  those  which  are  most 
nutritious  as  food.  It  is  the  proteine  which  makes  them  so  nutritious, 
Taken  by  animals  as  food,  it  forms  their  flesh  and  sinews,  and  the 
animal  part  of  their  bones,  without  much  change ;  for  it  has  the  same 
composition, — is  just  the  same  thing,  indeed,  in  some  slightly  different 
forms.  To  produce  it,  the  plant  employs,  in  addition  to  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  already  mentioned  as  its  general  food,  some  ammo- 
nia ;  which  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  Ammonia 
(which  is  the  same  thing  as  hartshorn)  is  constantly  escaping 
into  the  air  in  small  quantities  from  all  decomposing  vegetable 
and  animal  substances.  Besides,  it  is  produced  in  every  thunder- 
storm.    Every  flash  of  lightning  causes  some  to  \&  maita.  Vya  *&a 
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form  of  nitrate  of  ammonia)  out  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  the 
vapor  of  water.  The  reason  why  it  never  accumulates  in  the  air 
so  as  to  he  perceptible  is,  that  it  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  as 
are  all  its  compounds.  So  it  is  washed  out  of- the  atmosphere  by 4he 
rain  as  fast  as  it  is  made  or  rises  into  it,  and  is  brought  down  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  which  take  it  in  freely.  When  assimilated'  in  the 
leaves  along  with  carbon  and  water,  proteine  is  formed,  the  very 
substance  of  the  flesh  of  animals.  So  all  flesh  is  vegetable  matter 
in  its  origin. 

477.  Even  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones,  and  the  iron  and  other 
mineral  matters  in  the  blood  of  animals,  are  derived  from  the  plants 
they  feed  upon,  with  hardly  an  exception.  These  are  furnished  by 
the  earthy  or  mineral  constituents  of  plants  (452),  and  are  merely 
accumulated  in  the  animal  frame. 

478.  Animals,  therefore,  depend  absolutely  upon  vegetables  for 
their  being.  The  great  object  for  which  the  All-wise  Creator  estab- 
lished the  vegetable  kingdom  evidently  is,  that  plants  might  stand  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  between  the  mineral  and  the  animal  crea- 
tions, and  organize  portions  of  the  former  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  latter. 


LESSON   XXVII. 


PLANT-LIFE. 


479.  Life  is  known  to  us  only  by  its  effects.  We  cannot  tell 
what  it  is  ;  but  we  notice  some  things  which  it  does.  One  peculi- 
arity of  living  things,  which  has  been  illustrated  in  the  last  Lesson, 
is  their  power  of  transforming  matter  into  new  forms,  and  thereby 
making  products  never  produced  in  any  other  way.  Life  is  also 
manifested  by 

480.  Motion,  that  is,  by  self-caused  movements.  Living  things 
move ;  those  not  living  are  moved.  Animals,  living  as  they  do 
upon  organized  food,  —  which  is  not  found  everywhere,  —  roast 
needs  have  the  power  of  going  after  it,  of  collecting  it,  or  at  least  of 
taking  it  in ;  which  requires  them  to  make  spontaneous  movements. 
But  plants,  with  their  wide-spread  surface  (34,  13 1)  always  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  earth  and  air  on  which  thej  feed,  —  the  latter  and  the 
most  important  of  these  everywhere  just  the  same,  —  have  no  need 
of  locomotion,  and  so  are  generally  fixed  fast  to  the  spot  where 
they  grow. 

481.  Yet  many  plants  move  their  parts  freely,  sometimes  when 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it  that  we  can  understand,  and  sometimes 
accomplishing  by  it  some  useful  end.  The  sudden  closing  of  the 
leaflets  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  and  the  dropping  of  its  leafstalk, 
when  jarred,  also  the  sudden  starting  forwards  of  the  stamens  of  the 
Barberry  at  the  touch,  are  familiar  examples.  Such  cases  seem  at 
first  view  so  strange,  and  so  different  from  what  we  expect  of  a  plant, 
that  these  plants  are  generally  imagined  to  be  endowed  with  a  pe- 
culiar faculty,  denied  to  common  vegetables.  But  a  closer  exam- 
ination will  show  that  plants  generally  share  in  this  faculty;  that 
similar  movements  may  be  detected  in  them  all,  only  —  like  those 
of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  or  of  the  shadow  of  a  sun-dial  —  they  are 
too  slow  for  the  motion  to  be  directly  seen. 

482.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  also,  that  growth  requires  motion ; 
that  there  is  always  an  internal  activity  in  living  plants  as  well  as 
in  animals,  —  a  power  exerted  which  causes  their  fluids  to  move  or 
circulate,  and  carries  materials  from  one  part  to  another.  Some 
movement*  are  mechanical ;  but  even  these  are  generally  directed 
or  controlled  by  the  plant  Others  must  be  as  truly  self-caused  as 
those  of  animals  are.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  principal  sorts, 
and  see  what  light  they  throw  upon  vegetable  life. 

483.  Ciltnla;iOB  in  Cells.  From  what  we  know  of  the  anatomy  of 
plants,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  no  general  circulation  (like  that  of 
all  animals  except  the  lowest),  through  a  system  of  vessels  opening 
into  each  other  (402,  410).  But  in  plants  each  living  cell  carries 
on  a  circulation  of  its  own,  at  least  when  young  and  active.  This 
may  be  beautifully  seen  in  the  transparent  stems  of  Chara  and  many 
other  water-plants,  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  Fresh-water  Tape-Grass 
(Vallisneria),  under  a  good  microscope.  Here  the  sap  circulates, 
often  quite  briskly  in  appearance,  (but  the  motion  is  magnified  as 
well  as  the  objects,)  in  a  steady  stream,  just  beneath  the  wall, 
around  each  cell,  passing  up  one  side,  across  the  end,  down  the 
other,  and  so  round  to  complete  the  circuit,  carrying  with  it  small 
particles,  or  the  larger  green  grains,  which  make  the  current  more 
visible.  This  circulation  may  also  be  observed  in  hair*,  particularly 
those  on  flowers,  t>uch  as  the  jointed  hairs  of  S^v&srwwt,  W&sxv% 
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under  the  glass  like  strings  of  blue  beads,  each  bead  being  a  cell. 
But  here  a  microscope  magnifying  six  or  eight  hundred  times  in 
diameter  is  needed  to  see  the  current  distinctly. 

484.  The  movement  belongs  to  the  protoplasm  (476),  or  jelly-like 
matter  under  the  cell-wall.  As  this  substance  has  just  the  same 
composition  as  the  flesh  of  animals,  it  is  not  so  strange  thai  it  should 
exhibit  such  animal-like  characters.  In  the  simplest  water-plants, 
of  the  Sea-weed  family,  the  body  which  answers  to  the  seed  is  at 
first  only  a  rounded  little  mass  of  protoplasm.  When  these  bodies 
escape  from  the  mother  plant,  they  often  swim  about  freely  in  the 
water  in  various  directions,  by  a  truly  spontaneous  motion,  when  they 
closely  resemble  animalcules,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  them.  After 
enjoying  this  active  life  for  several  hours,  they  come  to  rest,  form 
a  covering  of  cellulose,  and  therefore  become  true  vegetable  cells, 
fix  themselves  to  some  support,  germinate,  and  grow  into  the 
perfect  plant. 

485.  Absorption,  Conveyance  of  the  Sap,  &e.    Although  contained  in 

cells  with  closed  walls,  nevertheless  the  fluids  taken  in  by  the  roots 
are  carried  up  through  the  stem  to  the  leaves  even  of  the  topmost 
bough  of  the  tallest  tree.  And  the  sap,  after  its  assimilation  by  the 
leaves,  is  carried  down  in  the  bark  or  the  cambium-layer,  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  plant,  or  else  is  conveyed  to  the  points  where 
growth  is  taking  place,  or  is  accumulated  in  roots,  stems,  or  wherever 
a  deposit  is  being  stored  up  for  future  use  (71,  104,  128,  469). 

486.  That  the  rise  of  the  sap  is  pretty  rapid  in  a  leafy  and  growing 
plant,  on  a  dry  summer's  day,  is  evident  from  the  amount  of  water  it 
is  continually  losing  by  exhalation  from  the  foliage  (447)  ;  —  a  loss 
which  must  all  the  while  be  supplied  from  the  roots,  or  else  the 
leaves  would  dry  up  and  die ;  as  they  do  so  promptly  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  stem,  or  when  the  stem  is  cut  off  from  the  roots. 
Of  course  they  do  not  then  lose  moisture  any  faster  than  they 
did  before  the  separation  ;  only  the  supply  is  no  longer  kept 
up  from  below. 

487.  The  rise  of  the  sap  into  the  leaves  apparently  is  to  a  great 
degree  the  result  of  a  mode  of  diffusion  which  has  been  called  En- 
dosmose.  It  acts  in  this  way.  Whenever  two  fluids  of  different 
density  are  separated  by  a  membrane,  whether  of  dead  or  of  living 
substance,  or  are  separated  by  any  porous  partition,  a  flow  takes 
place  through  the  partition,  mainly  towards  the  heavier  fluid,  until 
(bat  is  brought  to  the  same  density  as  the  other.     A  familiar  illus- 
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tration  is  seen  when  we  place  powdered  sugar  upon  strawberries, 
and  slightly  moisten  them :  the  dissolving  sugar  makes  a  solution 
stronger  than  the  juice  in  the  cells  of  the  fruit ;  so  this  is  gradually 
drawn  out.  Also  when  pulpy  fruits  are  boiled  in  a  strong  sirup ;  as 
soon  as  the  sirup  becomes  denser  than  the  juice  in  the  fruit,  the 
latter  begins  to  flow  out  and  the  fruit  begins  to  shrivel.  But  when 
shrivelled  fruits  are  placed  in  weak  sirup,  or  in  water,  they  become 
plump,  because  the  flow  then  sets  inwards,  the  juice  in  the  cells  being 
denser  than  the  water  outside.  Now  the  cells  of  the  living  plant 
contain  organic'  matter,  in  the  form  of  mucilage,  protoplasm,  some- 
times sugar,  &c. ;  and  this  particularly  abounds  in  young  and 
growing  parts,  such  as  the  tips  of  roots  (Fig.  56),  which,  as  is  well 
known,  are  the  principal  agents  in  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
ground.  The  contents  of  their  cells  being  therefore  always  much 
denser  than  the  moisture  outside  (which  is  water  containing  a  little 
carbonic  acid,  &c,  and  a  very  minute  quantity  of  earthy  matter), 
this  moisture  is  constantly  drawn  into  the  root.  What  makes  it 
ascend  to  the  leaves  ? 

488.  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  look  to  the  leaves,  and 
consider  what  is  going  on  there.  For  (however  it  may  be  in  the 
spring  before  the  leaves  are  out),  in  a  leafy  plant  or  tree  the  sap  is 
not  forced  up  from  below,  but  is  drawn  up  from  above.  Water  large- 
ly evaporates  from  the  leaves  (447)  ;  it  flies  off  into  the  air  as  vapor, 
leaving  behind  all  the  earthy  and  the  organic  matters,  —  these  not 
being  volatile ;  —  the  sap  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf  therefore  becomes 
denser,  and  so  draws  upon  the  more  watery  contents  of  the  cells  of 
the  stalk,  these,  upon  those  of  the  stem  below,  and  so  on,  from  cell  to 
cell  down  to  the  root,  causing  a  flow  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves, 
which  begins  in  the  latter, — just  as  a  wind  begins  in  the  direction 
towards  which  it  blows.  Somewhat  similarly,  elaborated  sap  is 
drawn  into  buds  or  any  growing  parts,  where  it  is  consolidated 
into  fabric,  or  is  conveyed  into  tubers,  roots,  seeds,  and  the  like, 
in  which  it  is  condensed  into  starch  and  stored  up  for  future  use 
(74,  103,  Sec). 

489.  So  in  absorbing  moisture  by  the  roots,  and  in  conveying 
the  sap  or  the  juices  from  cell  to  cell  and  from  one  part  to  another 
the  plant  appears  to  make  use  of  a  physical  or  inorganic  force ;  but 
it  manages  and  directs  this  as  the  purposes  of  the  vegetable  econ- 
omy demand.  Now,  when  the  proper  materials  are  brought  to  the 
growing  parts,  growth  takes  place  >  and  in  growth  the  \ta^  mw^* 

Jo 
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the  particles  of  matter,  arranges  them,  and  shapes  the  fabric  in  a 
manner  which  we  cannot  at  all  explain  by  any  mechanical  laws. 
The  organs  are  not  shaped  by  any  external  forces;  they  shape 
themselves,  and  take  such  forms  and  positions  as  the  nature  of 
each  part,  or  the  kind  of  plant,  requires. 

490.  Special  Movements.  Besides  growing,  and  quite  independent 
of  it,  plants  not  only  assume  particular  positions,  but  move  or  bend 
one  part  upon  another  to  do  so.  Almost  every  species  does  this,  as 
well  as  what  are  called  sensitive  plants.  In  springing  from  the  seed, 
the  radicle  or  stem  of  the  embryo,  if  not  in  the  'proper  position 
already,  bends  itself  round  so  as  to  direct  its  root-end  downwards, 
and  the  stem-end  or  plumule  upwards.  It  does  the  same  when 
covered  so  deeply  by  the  soil  that  no  light  can  affect  it,  or  when 
growing  in  a  perfectly  dark  cellar.  But  after  reaching  the  light, 
the  stem  bends  towards  that,  as  every  one  knows ;  and  bends 
towards  the  stronger  light,  when  the  two  sides  are  unequally  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  It  is  now  known  that  the  shoot  is  bent  by  the 
shortening  of  the  cells  on  the  more  illuminated  side ;  for  if  we  split 
the  bending  shoot  in  two,  that  side  curves  over  still  more,  while  the 
opposite  side  inclines  to  fly  back.  But  how  the  light  causes  the 
cells  to  shorten  on  that  side,  we  can  no  more  explain,  than  we  can 
tell  how  the  will,  acting  through  the  nerves,  causes  the  contraction 
of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  by  which  a  man  bends  his  arm.  We 
are  sure  that  the  bending  of  the  shoot  has  nothing  to  do  with 
growth,  because  it  takes  place  after  a  shoot  is  grown  ;  and  the  del- 
icate stem  of  a  young  seedling  will  bend  a  thousand  times  faster 
than  it  grows.  Also  because  it  is  yellow  light  that  most  favors 
growth  and  the  formation  of  vegetable  fabric,  while  the  blue  and 
violet  rays  produce  the  bending.  Leaves  also  move,  even  more 
freely  than  stems.  They  constantly  present  their  upper  face  to  tl.« 
lijjht ;  and  when  turned  upside  down,  they  twist  on  their  stalks,  or 
curve  round  to  recover  their  original  position.  The  free  ends  of 
twining  stems,  as  of  Hop,  or  Morning  Glory,  or  Bean,  which  appar- 
ently hang  over  to  one  t*ide  from  their  weight,  are  in  fact  bent  over, 
nnd,  the  direction  of  the  bend  constantly  changing,  the  shoot  is 
steadily  sweeping  round  the  circle,  making  a  revolution  every  few 
hours,  or  even  more  rapidly  in  certain  cases,  until  it  reaches  a 
neighboring  support,  when,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  move- 
ment, it  twines  around  it.  Most  tendrils  revolve  in  the  same  way, 
sometimes  even  more  rapidly;   while  others   only  turn  from  the 
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light ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  those  that  cling  to  walls  of 
trunks  by  sucker-like  disks,  as  Virginia  Creeper,  p.  38,  fig.  62. 
When  an  active  tendril  conies  into  contact  with  a  stem  or  any  such 
extraneous  body,  it  incurves  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  so  lays  hold 
of  the  support :  the  same  contraction  or  tendency  to  curve  affecting 
the  whole  length  of  the  tendril,  it  soon  shortens  into  a  coil,  part  coil- 
ing one  way,  part  the  other,  thus  drawing  the  shoot  up  to  the  sup- 
porting body;  or,  if  the  tendril  be  free,  it  winds  up  in  a  simple  coi1. 
This  movement  of  tendrils  is  so  prompt  in  the  Star-Cucumber  (Sic- 
yos)  in  Echinocystis,  and  in  two  sorts  of  Passion-flower,  that  the 
end,  after  a  gentle  rubbing,  coils  up  by  a  movement  rapid  enough  to 
be  readily  seen.  In  plants  that  climb  by  their  leaf-stalks,  such  as 
Maurandia  and  Tropaeolum,  the  movements  are  similar,  but  much 
too  slow  to  be  seen. 

491.  The  so-called  sleep  of  plants  is  a  change  of  position  as  night 
draws  on,  and  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  species,  —  the 
Locust  and  Wood-Sorrel  turning  down  their  leaflets,  the  Honey 
Locust  raising  them  upright,  the  Sensitive  Plant  turning  them  for- 
wards  one  over  another ;  and  the  next  morning  they  resume  their 
diurnal  position.  One  fact,  among  others,  showing  that  the  changes 
are  not  caused  by  the  light,  but  by  some  power  in  the  plant  itself,  is 
this.  The  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  close  long  before  sunset ; 
but  they  expand  again  before  sunrise,  under  much  less  light  than 
they  had  when  they  closed.  In  several  plants  the  leaves  take  the 
nocturnal  position  when  brushed  or  jarred,  —  in  the  common  Sensi- 
tive Plant  very  suddenly,  in  other  sorts  less  quickly,  in  the  Honey 
Locust  a  little  too  slowly  for  us  to  see  the  motion.  The  way  in 
which  blossoms  open  and  close,  some  when  the  light  increases,  some 
when  it  diminishes,  illustrates  the  same  thing.  The  stamens  of  th9 
Barberry,  when  touched  at  the  base  on  the  inner  side,  —  as  by  an 
insect  seeking  for  honey,  or  by  the  point  of  a  pin,  —  make  a  sudden 
jerk  forward,  and  in  the  process  commonly  throw  some  pollen 
upon  the  stigma,  which  stands  a  little  above  their  reach. 

492.  In  many  of  these  cases  we  plainly  perceive  that  a  useful  end 
is  subserved.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Venus's  Fly-trap  of 
North  Carolina,  growing  where  it  might  be  sure  of  all  the  food  a 
plant  can  need,  yet  provided  with  an  apparatus  for  ca telling  insects, 
and  actually  capturing  them  expertly  by  a  sudden  motion,  in  the 
manner  already  described  (126,  Fig.  81)  ?     Or  of  the  leaflet*  of  the 
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Desmodium  gyrans  of  the  East  Indies,  spontaneously  falling  and 
rising  by  tarns  in  jerking  motions  nearly  the  whole  day  long  ?  We 
can  only  say,  that  plants  are  alive,  no  less  than  animals,  and  that  it 
is  a  characteristic  of  living  things  to  move. 


*#*  Cryptogamous  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

493.  In  all  the  foregoing  Lessons,  we  have  had  what  may  be 
called  plants  of  the  higher  classes  alone  in  view.  There  are  others, 
composing  the  lower  grades  of  vegetation,  to  which  some  allusion 
ought  to  be  made. 

494.  Of  this  sort  are  Ferns  or  Brakes,  Mosses,  Liverworts, 
Lichens,  Sea-weeds,  and  Fungi  or  Mushrooms.  They  are  all 
classed  together  under  the  name  of  Flowerless  Plants,  or  Crypto- 
gamous  Plants;  the  former  epithet  referring  to  the  met  that  they  do 
not  bear  real  blossoms  (with  stamens  and  pistils)  nor  seeds  (with  an 
embryo  ready-formed  within).  Instead  of  seeds  they  have  spores, 
which  are  usually  simple  cells  (392).  The  name  Cryptogamous 
means,  of  hidden  fructification,  and  intimates  that  they  may  have 
something  answering  to  stamens  and  pistils,  although  not  the  same ; 
and  this  is  now  known  to  be  the  care  with  most  of  them. 

495.  Flowerless  plants  are  so  very  various,  and  so  peculiar  in 
each  family,  that  a  volume  would  be  required  to  illustrate  them. 
Curious  and  attractive  as  they  are,  they  are  too  difficult  to  be  studied 
botanically  by  the  beginner,  except  the  Ferns  Club-Mosses,  and 
Horse-tails.  For  the  study  of  these  we  refer  the  student  at  once  to 
the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,  and  to  the 
Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany.  The  structure  and  physiology 
of  these  plants,  as  well  as  of  the  Mosses,  Liverworts,  Lichens,  Sea- 
weeds, and  Fungi,  are  explained  in  the  Structural  Botany,  or  Botanical 
Text- Booh,  and  in  other  similar  works.  When  the  student  has 
become  prepared  for  the  study,  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
these  plants  of  the  lowest  orders. 
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496.  Until  now,  we  have  been  considering  plants  as  to  their 
structure  and  their  mode  of  life.  We  have,  as  it  were,  been  read- 
ing the  biography  of  an  individual  plant,  following  it  from  the  tiny 
seedling  up  to  the  mature  and  fruit-bearing  herb  or  tree,  and  learning 
how  it  grows  and  what  it  does.  The  botanist  also  considers  plants 
as  to  their  relationships. 

497.  Plants  and  animals,  as  is  well  known,  have  two  great  pecu- 
liarities :  1st,  they  form  themselves ;  and  2d,  they  multiply  them- 
selves.    They  reproduce  themselves  in  a  continued  succession  of 

498.  Individuals  (3).  Mineral  things  occur  as  masses,  which  are 
divisible  into  smaller  and  still  smaller  ones  without  alteration  of 
their  properties  (391).  But  organic  things  (vegetables  and  ani- 
mals) exist  as  individual  beings.  Each  owes  its  existence  to  a 
parent,  and  produces  similar  individuals  in  its  turn.  So  each  indi- 
vidual is  a  link  of  a  chain ;  and  to  this  chain  the  natural-historian 
applies  the  name  of 

499.  SpcrifSt  AH  the  descendants  from  the  same  stock  therefore 
compose  one  species.  And  it  was  from  our  observing  that  the  sev- 
eral sorts  of  plants  or  animals  steadily  reproduce  themselves, — or,  in 
other  words,  keep  up  a  succession  of  similar  individuals,  —  that  the 
idea  of  species  originated.  So  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  Cre- 
ator established  a  definite  number  of  species  at  the  beginning,  which 
have  continued  by  propagation,  each  after  its  kind. 

500.  There  are  few  species,  however,  in  which  man  has  actually 
observed  the  succession  for  many  generations.  It  could  seldom  be 
proved  that  all  the  White  Pine  trees  or  White  Oaks  of  any  forest 
came  from  the  same  stock.  But  observation  having  familiarized 
us  with  the  general  fact,  that  individuals  proceeding  from  the  same 
stock  are  essentially  alike,  we  infer*  from  their  close  resemblance 
that  these  similar  individuals  belong  to  the  same  species.  That  is, 
we  infer  it  when  the  individuals  are  as  much  like  each  other  as  those 
are  which  we  know  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock. 

501.  We  do  not  infer  it  from  every  resemblance  ;  for  there  is  the 
resemblance  of  kind, — as  between  the  White  Oak  and  the  Rfc&Q&> 

15* 
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and  between  the  latter  and  the  Scarlet  Oak :  these,  we  take  for 
granted,  have  not  originated  from  one  and  the  same  stock,  but  from 
three  separate  stocks.  Nor  do  we  deny  it  on  account  of  every 
difference ;  for  even  the  sheep  of  the  same  flock,  and  the  plants 
raised  from  peas  of  the  same  pod,  may  show  differences,  and  such 
differences  occasionally  get  to  be  very  striking.  When  they  are 
pretty  well  marked,  we  call  them 

Varieties.  The  White  Oak,  for  example,  presents  two  or  three 
varieties  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  although  they  may  be  all  alike 
upon  each  particular  tree.  The  question  often  arises,  practically, 
and  it  is  often  hard  to  answer,  whether  the  difference  in  a  particular 
case  is  that  of  a  variety,  or  is  specific.  If  the  former,  we  may 
commonly  prove  it  to  be  so  by  finding  such  intermediate  degrees 
of  difference  in  various  individuals  as  to  show  that  no  clear  line  of 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them ;  or  else  by  observing  the 
variety  to  vary  back  again,  if  not  in  the  same  individual,  yet  in  its 
offspring.  Our  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  Potatoes,  and  the  like,  show 
us  that  differences  which  are  permanent  in  the  individual,  and  con- 
tinue unchanged  through  a  long  series  of  generations  when  propa- 
gated by  division  (as  by  offsets,  cuttings,  grafts,  bulbs,  tubers,  &c), 
are  not  likely  to  be  reproduced  by  seed.  Still  they  sometimes  are 
so :  and  such  varieties  are  called 

Races,  These  are  strongly  marked  varieties,  capable  of  being 
propagated  by  seed.  Our  different  sorts  of  Wheat,  Indian  Corn, 
Peas,  Radishes,  &c.,  are  familiar  examples :  and  the  races  of  men 
offer  an  analogous  instance. 

502.  It  should  be  noted,  that  all  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  be 
reproduced  by  seed,  just  as  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  parent  tend  to 
be  reproduced  in  the  offspring.  And  by  selecting  those  plants  which 
have  developed  or  inherited  any  desirable  peculiarity,  keeping  them 
from  mingling  with  their  less  promising  brethren,  and  selecting  again 
the  most  promising  plants  raised  from  their  seeds,  we  may  in  a  few 
generations  render  almost  any  variety  transmissible  by  seed,  so  long 
as  we  take  good  care  of  it.  In  fact,  this  is  the  way  the  cultivated  or 
domesticated  races,  so  useful  t©  man,  have  been  fixed  and  preserved. 
Races,  in  fact,  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  said  to  exist  independently  of 
man.  But  man  does  not  really  produce  them.  Such  peculiarities 
—  often  surprising  enough  —  now  and  then  originate,  we  know  not 
how  (the  plant  sports,  as  the  gardeners  say)  ;  they  are  only  pre- 
served, propagated,  and  generally  further  developed,  by  the  culti- 
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valor's  skilful  care.     If  left  alone,  they  are  likely  to  dwindle  and 
perish,  or  else  revert  to  the  original  form  of  the  species. 

503.  Botanists  variously  estimate  the  number  of  known  species 
of  plants  at  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  thousand.  About  3,850 
species  of  the  higher  classes  grow  wild  in  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  So  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  exhibits  a  very 
great  diversity.  Between  our  largest  and  highest-organiced  trees, 
such  as  a  Magnolia  or  an  Oak,  and  the  simplest  of  plants,  reduced 
to  a  single  cell  or  sphere,  much  too  minute  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  how  wide  the  difference !  Yet  the  extremes  are  con- 
nected by  intermediate  grades  of  every  sort,  so  as  to  leave  no  wide 
gap  at  any  place  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  every  grade,  from  the  most 
complex  to  the  most  simple,  is  exhibited  under  a  wide  and  most 
beautiful  diversity  of  forms,  all  based  upon  the  one  plan  of  vegeta- 
tion which  we  have  been  studying,  and  so  connected  and  so  an- 
swering to  each  other  throughout  as  to  convince  the  thoughtful 
botanist  that  all  are  parts  of  one  system,  works  of  one  hand,  realiza- 
tions in  nature  of  the  conception  of  One  Mind.  We  perceive  this, 
also,  by  the  way  in  which  the  species  are  grouped  into 

504.  Kinds.  If  the  species,  when  arranged  according  to  their  re- 
semblances, were  found  to  differ  from  one  another  about  equally,  — 
that  is,  if  No.  1  differed  from  No.  2  just  as  much  as  No.  2  did  from 
No.  3,  and  No.  4  from  No.  5,  and  so  on  throughout,  —  then,  with  all 
the  diversity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  is  now,  there  would  yet 
be  no  foundation  in  nature  for  grouping  species  into  kinds.  Species 
and  kinds  would  mean  just  the  same  thing.  We  should  classify  them, 
no  doubt,  for  convenience,  but  our  classification  would  be  arbitrary. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  species  resemble  each  other  in  very  un- 
equal degrees.    Some  species  are  almost  exactly  alike  in  their  whole 

structure,  and  differ  only  in  the  shape  or  proportion  of  their  pails; 
these,  we  say,  belong  to  one  Genus.  Some,  again,  show  a  more  gen- 
eral resemblance,  and  are  found  to  have  their  flowers  and  seeds  con- 
structed on  the  same  particular  plan,  but  with  important  differences 
in  the  details;  these  belong  to  the  same  Order  or  Family.  Then, 
taking  a  wider  survey,  we  perceive  tl»at  they  all  group  themselves 
under  a  few  general  types  (or  patterns),  distinguishable  at  once  by 
their  flowers,  by  their  seeds  or  embryos,  by  the  character  of  the 
seedling  plant,  by  the  structuro  of  their  sterna  and  leaves,  and  by 
their  general  appearance :  these  great  groups  we  call  Classes. 
Finally,  we  distinguish  the  whole  into  two  great  types  or  grades* \ 
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the  higher  grade  of  Flowering  plants,  exhibiting  the  full  plan  off 
vegetation,  and  the  lower  grade  of  Flowerless  plants,  in  which 
vegetation  is  so  simplified  that  at  length  the  only  likeness  between 
them  and  our  common  trees  or  Flowering  plants  is  that  they  are 
both  vegetables.  From  species,  then,  we  rise  first  to 
-^  505.  GeDCra  (plural  of  Genus).  The  Rose  kind  or  genus,  the  Oak 
genus,  the  Chestnut  genus,  <fcc.,  are  familiar  illustrations.  Each 
genus  is  a  group  of  nearly  related  species,  exhibiting  a  particular 
plan.  All  the  Oaks  belong  to  one  genus,  the  Chestnuts  to  another, 
the  Beech  to  a  third.  The  Apple,  Pear,  and  Crab  are  species  of  one 
genus,  the  Quince  represents  another,  the  various  species  of  Haw- 
thorn a  third.  In  the  animal  kingdom  the  common  cat,  the  wild  cat, 
the  panther,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the  lion  are  species  of  the  cat 
kind  or  genus ;  while  the  dog,  the  jackal,  the  different  species  of  wolf, 
and  the  foxes,  compose  another  genus.  Some  genera  are  represented 
by  a  vast  number  of  species,  others  by  few,  very  many  by  only  one 
known  species.  For  the  genus  may  be  as  perfectly  represented  in 
one  species  as  in  several,  although,  if  this  were  the  case  throughout, 
genera  and  species  would  of  course  be  identical  (504).  The  Beech 
genus  and  the  Chestnut  genus  would  be  just  as  distinct  from  the  Oak 
genus  even  if  but  one  Beech  and  one  Chestnut  were  known ;  as  in- 
deed was  the  case  formerly. 

506.  Orders  or  Families  (the  two  names  are  used  for  the  same  thing 
in  botany)  are  groups  of  genera  that  resemble  each  other;  that  is, 
they  are  to  genera  what  genera  are  to  species.  As  familiar  illustra- 
tions, the  Oak,  Chestnut,  and  Beech  genera,  along  with  the  .Hazel 
genus  and  the  Hornbeams,  all  belong  to  one  order,  viz.  the  Oak  Fam- 
ily ;  the  Birches  and  the  Alders  make  another  family ;  the  Poplars 
and  Willows,  another;  the  Walnuts  (with  the  Butternut)  and  the 
Hickories,  another.  The  Apple  genus,  the  Quince  and  the  Haw- 
thorns, along  with  the  Plums  and  Cherries  and  the  Peach,  the 
Raspberry,  with  the  Blackberry,  the  Strawberry,  the  Rose,  and  many 
other  genera,  belong  to  a  large  order,  the  Rose  Family. 

507.  Tribes  and  Suborders.  This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  even  the 
genera  of  the  same  order  may  show  very  unequal  degrees  of  resem- 
blance. Some  may  be  very  closely  related  to  one  another,  and  at  the 
same  time  differ  strikingly  from  the  rest  in  certain  important  partic- 
ulars. In  the  Rose  Family,  for  example,  there  is  the  Rose  genus 
itself,  with  the  Raspberry  genus,  the  Strawberry,  tha  Cinquefoil, 
&c.  near  it,  but  by  no  means  so  much  like  it  as  they  are  like  each 
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other :  this  group,  therefore,  answers  to  what  is  called  a  Tribe  ;  and 
the  Rose  itself  stands  for  another  tribe.  But  we  further  observe 
that  the  Apple  genus,  the  Hawthorns,  the  Quince,  and  the  June-, 
berry,  though  of  the  same  order,  and  nearly  related  among  them- 
selves, differ  yet  more  widely  from  the  Rose  and  its  nearest  relations; 
and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  Plum  and  Cherry,  the  Peach  and 
the  Almond.  So  this  great  Rose  Family,  or  Order,  is  composed  of 
three  groups,  of  a  more  marked  character  than  tribes,  —  groups 
which  might  naturally  be  taken  for  orders ;  and  we  call  them  Sub- 
orders. But  students  will  understand  these  matters  best  after  a  few 
lessons  in  studying  plants  in  a  work  describing  the  kinds. 

508.  Classes.  These  are  great  assemblages  of  orders,  as  already 
explained  (515).  The  orders  of  Flowering  Plants  are  numerous, 
no  less  than  134  being  represented  in  the  Botany  of  the  Northern 
United  States ;  but  they  all  group  themselves  under  two  great 
classes.  One  class  comprises  all  that  have  seeds  with  a  mono- 
cotyledonous  embryo  (32),  endogenous  stems  (423),  and  generally 
parallel-veined  leaves  (139)  ;  the  other,  those  with  dicotyledonous 
embryo,  exogenous  stems,  and  netted-veined  leaves ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  two  is  so  different  that  they  are  known  at  a  glance. 

509.  Finally,  these  two  classes  together  compose  the  upper  Series 
or  grade  of  Flowering  or  Phcenogamovs  Plants,  which  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  lower  Series  of  Flowerless  or  Cryptogamous  Plants, 
—  composed  of  three  classes,  and  about  a  dozen  orders. 

510.  The  universal  members  of  classification  are  Class,  Order, 
Genus,  Species,  always  standing  in  this  order.  When  there  are 
more,  they  take  their  places  as  in  the  following  schedule,  which 
comprises  all  that  are  generally  used  in  a  natural  classification, 
proceeding  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  viz. :  — 

Series, 

Class, 

Subclass, 

Order,  or  Family, 
Suborder, 
Tribe, 

Subtribe, 
Genus, 

Subgenus  or  Section, 
Species, 
Variety 
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LESSON   XXIX. 

BOTANICAL  NAMES  AND  CHARACTERS. 

511.  Plants  are  classified,  —  i.  e.  are  marshalled  under  their  re- 
spective classes,  orders,  tribes,  genera,  and  species, — and  they  are 
characterized,  —  that  is,  their  principal  characteristics  or  distinguish- 
ing marks  are  described  or  enumerated,  in  order  that, 

First,  their  resemblances  or  differences,  of  various  degrees,  may 
be  clearly  exhibited,  and  all  the  species  and  kinds  ranked  next  to  . 
those  they  are  most  related  to ;  —  and 

Secondly,  that  students  may  readily  ascertain  the  botanical  names 
of  the  plants  they  meet  with,  and  learn  their  peculiarities,  properties, 
and  place  in  the  system. 

512.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  the  young  student  is  chiefly  interested. 
And  by  his  studies  in  this  regard  he  is  gradually  led  up  to  a  higher 
point  of  view,  from  which  he  may  take  an  intelligent  survey  of  the 
whole  general  system  of  plants.  But  trie  best  way  for  the  student 
to  learn  the  classification  of  plants  (or  Botany  as  a  system),  is  to  use 
it,  in  finding  out  by  it  the  name  and  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  wild 
plants  he  meets  with. 

513.  Names.  The  botanical  name  of  a  plant,  that  by  which  a 
botanist  designates  it,  is  the  name  of  its  genus  followed  by  that  of 
the  species.  The  name  of  the  genus  or  kind  is  like  the  family  name 
or  surname  of  a  person,  as  Smith,  or  Jones.  That  of  the  species 
answers  to  the  baptismal  name,  as  John,  or  James.  Accordingly, 
the  White  Oak  is  called  botanically  Quercus  alba  ;  the  first  word,  or 
Quercus,  being  the  name  of  the  Oak  genus ;  the  second,  alba,  that 
of  this  particular  species.  And  the  Red  Oak  is  named  Quercus 
rubra ;  the  Black -Jack  Oak,  Quercus  nigra  ;  and  so  on.  The  bo- 
tanical names  are  all  in  Latin  (or  are  Latinized),  this  being  the 
common  language  of  science  everywhere ;  and  according  to  the 
usage  of  that  language,  and  of  most  others,  the  name  of  the  species 
comes  after  that  of  the  genus,  while  in  English  it  comes  before  it. 

514.  Generic  Names.  A  plant,  then,  is  named  by  two  words.  The 
generic  name,  or  that  of  the  genus,  is  one  word,  and  a  substantive. 
Commonly  it  is  the  old  classical  name,  when  the  genus  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  as  Quercus  for  the  Oak,  Fagus  for  the 
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Beech,  Corylus,  the  Hazel,  and  the  like.  But  as  more  genera  be- 
came known,  botanists  had  new  names  to  make  or  borrow.  Many 
are  named  from  some  appearance  or  property  of  the  flowers,  leaves, 
or  other  parts  of  the  plant  To  take  a  few  examples  from  tne  early 
pages  of  the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,  — 
in  which  the  derivation  of  the  generic  names  is  explained.  The 
genus  Hepatica,  p.  6,  comes  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf  resembling 
that  of  the  liver.  Myosurus,  p.  10,  means  mouse-tail.  Iteiphin- 
iumy  p.  12,  is  from  delphin,  a  dolphin,  and  alludes  to  the  shape  of 
the  flower,  which  was  thought  to  resemble  the  classical  figures  of  the 
dolphin.  Zanthorhiza,  p.  13,  is  from  two  Greek  words  meaning 
yellow-root,  the  common  name  of  the  plant  Cimicifuga,  p.  14,  is 
formed  of  two  Latin  words,  meaning,  to  drive  away  bugs,  the  same 
as  its  common  name  of  Bugbane,  the  Siberian  species  being  used  to 
keep  away  such  vermin.  Sanguinaria,  p.  26,  is  named  from  the 
blood-like  color  of  its  juice. 

515.  Other  genera  are  dedicated  to  distinguished  botanists  or  pro- 
moters of  natural  science,  and  bear  their  names :  such  are  Magnolia, 
p.  15,  which  commemorates  the  early  French  botanist,  Magnol,  and 
Jeffersonia,  p.  20,  named  after  President  Jefferson,  who  sent  the  first 
exploring  expedition  over  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Others  bear  the 
name  of  the  discoverer  of  the  plant  in  question  ;  as,  Sarracenia,  p. 
23,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Sarrazin  of  Quebec,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  send  our  common  Pitcher-plant  to  the  botanists  of  Europe ;  and 
Claytonia,  p.  65,  first  made  known  by  the  early  Virginian  botanist 
Clayton. 

516.  Specific  Names.  The  name  of  the  species  is  also  a  single 
word,  appended  to  that  of  the  genus.  It  is  commonly  an  adjective, 
and  therefore  agrees  with  the  generic  name  in  case,  gender,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  relates  to  the  country  the  species  inhabits ;  as,  Clay- 
tonia   Virginica,  first    made   known   from  Virginia ;    Sanguinaria 

Canadensis,  from  Canada,  &c.  More  commonly  it  denotes  some 
obvious  or  characteristic  trait  of  the  species ;  as,  for  example,  in 
Sarracenia,  our  northern  species  is  named  purpurea,  from  the  pur- 
ple blossoms,  while  a  more  southern  one  is  named  fiava,  because 
its  petals  are  yellow ;  the  species  of  JefTersonia  is  called  diphylla, 
meaning  two-leaved,  because  its  leaf  is  divided  into  two  leaflets. 
Some  species  are  named  after  the  discoverer,  or  in  compliment  to  a 
botanist  who  has  made  them  known ;  as,  Magnolia  Fraseri,  named 
after  the  botanist  Fraser,  one  of  the  firet  to  find  this  species ;  Ra- 
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worthia  Mickauxii,  p.  65,  named  for  the  early  botanist  Michaux ; 
and  Polygala  NuttaUii,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  who  described 
it  under  another  name.  Such  names  of  persons  are  of  course  writ- 
ten with  a  capital  initial  letter.  Occasionally  some  old  substantive 
name  is  used  for  the  species ;  as  Magnolia  Umbrella,  p.  49,  and  Ra- 
nunculus Flammula,  p.  41.  These  are  also  written  with  a  capital 
initial,  and  need  not  accord  with  the  generic  name  in  gender,  &c* 

517.  The  name  of  a  variety,  when  it  is  distinct  enough  to  require 
any,  is  made  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  species,  and  is  written 
after  it;  as  Ranunculus  Flammula,  variety  replant,  p.  41  (i.  e,  the 
creeping  variety),  and  R.  abortivus,  variety  micranthut,  p.  42,  or 
the  small-flowered  variety  of  this  species. 

518.  Names  Of  Groups.  The  names  of  tribes,  orders,  and  the  like, 
are  in  the  plural  number,  and  are  commonly  formed  by  prolonging 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  the  group  taken  as  a  representative  of  it. 
For  example,  the  order  of  which  the  Buttercup  or  Crowfoot  genus, 
Ranunculus,  is  the  representative,  takes  from  it  the  name  of  Ranun- 
culacea  (Manual,  p.  34)  ;  meaning  Plantce  Ranunculacea?  when 
written  out  in  full,  that  is,  Ranunculaceous  Plants.  This  order 
comprises  several  tribes ;  one  of  which,  to  which  Ranunculus  itself 
belongs,  takes  the  name  of  Ranunculece  ;  another,  to  which  the 
genus  Clematis,  or  the  Virgin's-Bower,  belongs,  takes  accordingly 
the  name  of  Clematidece  ;  and  so  on.  So  the  term  Rosacea  (mean- 
ing Rosaceous  plants)  is  the  name  of  the  order  of  which  the  Rose 
(Rosa)  is  the  well-known  representative ;  and  Rosea  is  the  name  of 
the  particular  tribe  of  it  which  comprises  the  Rose. 

519.  A  few  orders  are  named  on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  The 
great  order  Leguminosce,  for  instance  (Manual,  p.  123),  is  not  named 
after  any  genus  in  it ;  but  the  fruit,  which  is  a  legume  (356),  gives 
the  name  of  Leguminous  Plants.  So,  likewise,  the  order  Umbellifera 
(Manual,  p.  187)  means  Umbelliferous  or  Umbel-bearing  Plants; 
and  the  vast  order  Composites  (Manual,  p.  215)  is  so  named  because 
it  consists  of  plants  whose  blossoms  are  crowded  into  heads  of  the 
sort  which  were  called  "compound  flowers"  by  the  old  botanists 
(277). 

520.  Characters.  The  brief  description,  or  enumeration  in  scien- 
tific terms,  of  the  principal  distinctive  marks  of  a  species,  genus, 
order,  or  other  group,  as  given  in  botanical  works,  is  called  its 
Character.     Thus,  in  the  Manual,  already  referred  to,  at  the  begin- 
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ning,  the  character  of  the  first  great  series  is  given ;  then  that  of 
the  first  class,  of  the  first  subclass,  and  of  the  first  division  under  it. 
Then,  after  the  name  of  the  order,  follows  its  character  (the  ordinal 
character)  :  under  the  name  of  each  genus  (as,  1.  Clematis,  p.  35) 
is  added  the  generic  character,  or  description  of  what  essentially 
distinguishes  it ;  and  finally,  following  the  name  of  each  species,  is 
the  specific  character,  a  succinct  enumeration  of  the  points  in  which 
it  mainly  differs  from  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  See,  for 
illustration,  Clematis  Viorna,  p.  36,  where  the  sentence  immediately 
following  the  name  is  intended  to  characterize  that  species  from  all 
others  like  it 

521.  Under  this  genus,  and  generally  where  we  have  several  spe- 
cies of  a  genus,  the  species  are  arranged  under  sections,  and  these 
often  under  subsections,  for  the  student's  convenience  in  analysis, — 
the  character  or  description  of  a  section  applying  to  all  the  species 
under  it,  and  therefore  not  having*  to  be  repeated  under  each  species. 
Under  Clematis,  also,  are  two  sections  with  names,  or  sub-genera, 
which  indicates  that  they  might  almost  be  regarded  as  two  distinct 
genera.  But  these  details  are  best  understood  by  practice,  in  the 
actual  studying  of  plants  to  ascertain  their  name  and  place.  And  to 
this  the  student  is  now  ready  to  proceed. 


LESSON    XXX. 

HOW   TO    STUDY   PLANTS. 

522.  Having  explained,  in  the  two  preceding  Lessons,  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Classification,  and  of  Botanical  Names,  we  may 
rtow  show,  by  a  few  examples,  how  the  student  is  to  proceed  in 
applying  them,  and  how  the  name  and  the  place  in  the  system  of  an 
unknown  plant  are  to  be  ascertained. 

523.  We  suppose  the  student  to  be  provided  with  a  hand  magni- 
fying-glass,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  simple  microscope,  i.  e.  with  a 
magnifving-glass,  of  two  or  more  different  powers,  mounted  on  a 
support,  over  a  stage,  holding  a  glass  plate,  on  which  small  flowers 
or  their  parts  may  be  laid,  while  they  are- dissected  under  the  mi- 
croscope with  the  points  of  needles  (mounted  in  handles),  or  divided 

16 
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by  a  sharp  knife.  Such  a  microscope  is  not  necessary,  except  for 
very  small  flowers ;  but  it  is  a  great  convenience  at  all  times,  and 
is  indispensable  in  studying  the  more  difficult  orders  of  plants. 

524.  We  suppose  the  student  now  to  have  a  work  in  which  the 
plants  of  the  country  or  district  are  scientifically  arranged  and 
described :  if  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  Dr.  Chapman's  Flora 
of  the  Southern  States  ;  if  north  of  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  Gray's 
Manned  of  the  Botany  of  the  United  States,  fifth  edition ;  or,  as  cov- 
ering the  whole  ground  as  to  common  plants,  and  including  also  all 
the  common  cultivated  plants,  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden 
Botany,  which  is  particularly  arranged  as  the  companion  of  the 
present  work;  that  containing  brief  botanical  descriptions  of  the 
plants,  and  this  the  explanation  of  their  general  structure,  and  of 
the  technical  terms  employed  in  describing  them.  To  express 
clearly  the  distinctions  which  botanists  observe,  and  which  furnish 
the  best  marks  to  know  a  plant  by,  requires  a  good  many  technical 
terms,  or  words  used  with  a  precise  meaning.  These,  as  they  are 
met  with,  the  student  should  look  out  in  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of 
this  volume.  The  terms  in  common  use  are  not  so  numerous  as 
they  would  at  first  appear  to  be.  "With  practice  they  will  soon  be- 
come so  familiar  as  to  give  very  little  trouble.  And  the  application 
of  botanical  descriptive  language  to  the  plants  themselves,  indicating 
all  their  varieties  of  form  and  structure,  is  an  excellent  discipline 
for  the  mind,  equal,  if  not  in  some  respects  superior,  to  that  of  learn- 
ing a  classical  language. 

525.  The  following  illustrations  and  explanations  of  the  way  to  use 
the  descriptive  work  are,  first,  for  The  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Bot- 
any, that  being  the  one  which  will  be  generally  used  by  beginners  and 
classes.  This  and  the  Lessons,  bound  together  in  a  single  compact 
volume,  will  serve  the  whole  purpose  of  all  but  advanced  students, 
teachers,  and  working  botanists.     Thus  equipped,  we  proceed  to 

526.  The  Analysis  of  a  Plant.  A  Buttercup  will  serve  as  well 
as  any.  Some  species  or  other  may  be  found  in  blossom  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  spring  and  summer;  and,  except  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  season,  the  fruit,  more  or  less  developed,  may  be 
gathered  with  the  blossom.  To  a  full  knowledge  of  a  plant  the 
fruit  is  essential,  although  the  name  may  almost  always  be  ascer- 
tained without  it.  This  common  yellow  flower  being  under  exam- 
ination, we  are  to  refer  the  plant  to  its  proper  class  and  order  or 
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family.  The  families  are  so  numerous,  and  so  generally  distinguish- 
able only  by  a  combination  of  a  considerable  number  of  marks  that 
the  student  must  find  bis  way  to  them  by  means  of  a  contrivance 
called  an  Analytical  Keg.     This  Key  begins  on  p.  12. 

527.  It  takes  note  of  the  most  comprehensive  possible  division  of 
plants,  namely  those  "producing  true  flowers  and  seeds,"  and  those 
"  not  producing  flowers,  propagated  by  spores."  To  the  first  of 
these,  the  great  series  of  Ph^nogamous  or  Flowering  Plants, 
the  plant  under  examination  obviously  belongs. 

528.  This  series  divides  into  those  "  with  wood  in  a  circle,  or  in 
concentric  annual  circles  or  layers  around  a  central  pith,  netted-veined 
leaves,  and  parts  of  the  flower  mostly  in  fives  or  fours,"  —  to  which 
might  be  added  the  dicotyledonous  embryo,  but  that  in  the  present 
case  is  beyond  the  young  student's  powers,  even  if  the  fruit  were  at 
baud;  —  and  into  those  "  with  wood  in  separate  threads  Bcaticred 
through  the  diameter  of  the  stem,  not  in  a  circle,"  also  the  "leaves 
mostly  parallel- veined,  and  parts  of  the  flower  ahno.it  always  in 
threes,  never  in  fives."  Although  the  hollowness  of  the  stem  of  the 
present  plant  may  obscure  its  internal  structure,  a  practised  hand, 
by  throwing  the  light  through  a  thin  cross  section  of  the  stem  under 
the  glass,  would  make  it  evident  that  its  woody  bundles  were  nil  in 
n  circle  near  the  circumference,  yet  this  could  hardly  be  expected 
of  an  unassisted  and  inexperienced  beginner.  But  the  two  other 
and  very  obvious  marks,  the  netted-veined  leaves,  and  the  number 
five  in  both  calyx  and  corolla,  certify  at  once  that  the  plant  belongs 
to  the  first  class,  Exogenous  or  Dicottlkdo! 

529.  We  should  now  look  at  the  flower  1 
as  to  make  out  its  general 
plan  of  structure,  which  we 
shall  need  to  know  all  about 
a*  we  go  on.  We  observe 
that  it  has  a  calyx  of  5 
sepals,  though  these  are  apt 
to  fall  soon  after  the  blossom 
opens  ;  that  the  5  petals  are 
Iwrne  on  the  receptacle  (or  common  axis  of  the  flower)  just  above 
the  sepals  and  alternate  with  them ;   that  there  are  next  borne,  a 

FIG   368.    A  floirar  of  ■  Buttercup  |K»non«iUi»  bulbomu)  cut  throng*!  from  top  to  bottom. 
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little  higher  up  on  the  receptacle,  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens ; 
and,  lastly,  covering  the  summit  or  centre  of  the  receptacle,  an  in- 
definite number  of  pistils. 
A  good  view  of  the  whole 
is  to  be  had  by  cutting  the 
flower  directly  through  the 
middle,  from  top  to  bottom 
3si  (Fig.  358).     If  this  be  done 

with  a  sharp  knife,  some  of  the  pistils  will  be  neatly  divided,  or  may 
be  so  by  a  second  slicing.  Each  pistil,  we  see,  is  a  closed  ovary, 
containing  a  single  ovule  (Fig.  359)  ascending  from  near  the  base 
of  the  cell,  and  is  tipped  with  a  very  short  broad  style,  which  has 
the  stigma  running  down  the  whole  length  of  its  inner  edge.  The 
ovary  is  little  changed  as  it  ripens  into  the  sort  of  fruit  termed  an 
akene  (Fig.  360;  ;  the  ovule  becoming  the  seed  and  fitting  the  cell 
(Fig.  361).  Reverting  to  the  key,  on  p.  13,  we  find  that  the  class 
to  which  our  plant  belongs  has  two  subclasses,  one  u  with  pistil  of 
the  ordinary  sort,  the  ovules  in  a  closed  ovary  ";  the  other  **  without 
proper  pistil,  the  ovules  naked  on  a  scale,"  &c  The  latter  is 
nearly  restricted  to  the  Pine  Family.  The  examination  already  had 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  our  plant  belongs  to  the  first  subclass, 
Angiospermous  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

530.  We  have  here  no  less*  than  110  orders  under  this  subclass. 
To  aid  the  unpractised  student  in  finding  his  way  among  them,  they 
are  ranked  under  three  artificial  divisions;  the  Polypetalow,  the 
Munopetalous,  and  the  Apetalous.  The  plant  in  hand  beino-  fur- 
nished, in  the  words  of  the  key,  "with  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the 
latter  of  wholly  separate  petals,"  is  to  be  sought  under  I.  Polt- 
petalous  Division;  for  the  analysis  "of  which,  see  p.  14. 

531.  Fully  half  the  families  of  the  class  rank  under  this  division. 
The  first  step  in  the  key  is  to  the  sections  A  and  B  ;  to  the  first  of 
which,  having  "stamens  more  than  10,  and  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  sepals  or  divisions  of  the  calyx,"  our  plant  must  pertain. 

532.  Under  this  we  proceed  by  a  series  of  successive  steps,  their 
gradations  marked  by  their  portion  on  the  page,  leading  down  to 
the  name  of  the  order  or  family,  to  which  is  appended  the  number 


FIG.  359.  A  pistil  taken  fiom  a  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  bulbosus),  and  more  magnified) 
its  ovary  cut  through  lengthwise,  showing  the  ovule.  360.  One  of  its  pistils  when  ripened 
Into  a  fruit  (achenium  or  akene).    361.   The  same,  cut  through,  to  show  the  seed  In  it. 
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of  the  page  where  that  family  and  the  plants  under  it  are  described. 
The  propositions  of  the  same  grade,  two  or  more,  from  which  de- 
termination is  to  be  made,  not  only  stand  one  directly  under  the 
other,  but  begin  with  the  same  word  or  phrase,  or  with  some 
counterpart,  —  in  the  present  case  again  with  "  Stamens,"  and  with 
four  propositions,  with  one  and  only  one  of  which  the  flower  in 
hand  should  agree.  It  agrees  with  the  last  of  the  four :  "  Stamens 
not  monadelphous." 

533.  The  propositions  under  this,  to  which  we  are  now  directed, 
are  six,  beginning  with  the  word  **  Pistils  "  or  "  Pistil."  The  one 
which  applies  to  the  flower  in  haud  is,  clearly,  the  fourth  :. "  Pistils 
numerous  or  more  than  one,  separate,  on  the  receptacle." 

534.  The  terms  of  the  analysis  directly  subordinate  to  this  are 
only  two :  we  have  to  choose  between  "  Stamens  borne  on  the 
calyx,"  and  •*  Stamens  borne  on  the  receptacle."  The  latter  is  true 
of  our  flower.  The  terms  subordinate  to  this  are  four,  beginning 
with  the  word  "  Leaves."  The  fourth  alone  accords :  "  Leaves  not 
peltate ;  herbs,"  —  and  this  line  leads  out  to  the  Crowfoot 
Family,  and  refers  to  p.  33. 

535.  Turning  to  that  page,  a  perusal  of  the  brief  account  of  the 
marks  of  the  RANUNCULACEiE  (the  technical  Latin  name)  or  Crow- 
foot Family,  assures  us  that  the  Key  has  led  us  safely  and  readily 
to  a  correct  result.  Knowing  the  order  or  family,  we  have  next  to 
ascertain  the  genus.  Here  are  twenty  genera  to  choose  from  ;  but 
their  characters  are  analyzed  under  sections  and  successive  sub- 
sections (§,  *  ,•!-,++,  &c.)  so  as  to  facilitate  the  way  to  the  desired 
result  Of  the  two  primary  sections,  we  must  reject  §  1,  as  it  agrees 
only  in  respect  to  the  pistils,  and  differs  wholly  in  the  characters 
furnished  by  the  sepals,  the  petals,  and  the  leaves.  With  "  §  2. 
Sepals  imbricated  in  the  bud:  not  climbing  nor  woody?  it  agrees.  It 
also  agrees  with  the  sub-section  immediately  following,  viz. :  "  *  Pis* 
tils  and  'akenes,  several  or  many  in  a  head,  one-seeded."  The  sub. 
division  following :  "  ^  Petals  none :  sepals  petal-like?  is  inapplicable ; 
but  its  counterpart,  *'  -i-  -i-  Petals  and  sepals  both  conspicuous.  Jive  or 
more :  akenes,  naked,  short-pointed?  suits,  and  restricts  our  choice  to 
the  three  genera,  Adonis,  Myosurus,  and  Ranunculus.  The  deter- 
mination is  soon  made,  upon  noting  the  naked  sepals,  the  petals  with 
the  little  scale  on  the  upper  face  of  the  short  claw,  and  the  akenes 
in  a  head :  so  the  genus  is,  7.  Ranunculus. 

16* 
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536.  The  arrangement  of  the  species  of  Ranunculus  is  to  be 
found,  under  the  proper  number,  7,  on  p.  87  and  the  following. 
The  first  section  contains  aquatic  species ;  ours  is  terrestrial,  and  in 
all  other  particulars  answers  to  §  2.  The  smooth  ovary  and  akene, 
and  the  perennial  root  refer  it  to  the  subsection  following,  marked 
by  the  single  star.  The  shape  of  the  leaves  excludes  it  from  the 
'•+-  Spearwort  Crowfoots,"  the  large  and  showy  petals  from  the 
"  ■»-  •»-  Small-flowered  Crowfoots ;  while  all  the  marks  agree  with 
•h-  -K-  -i-  Buttercups  or  Common  Crowfoots.  There  is  still 
a  subdivision,  one  set  marked,  "  ++  Natives  of  the  country,  low  or 
spreading"  the  other  "  ++  ++  Introduced  weeds  from  Europe,  com- 
mon in  fields,  fyc. :  stem  erect :  leaves  much  cut"  —  which  is  the 
case.  We  have  then  only  to  choose  between  the  two  field  Crow- 
foots, and  we  have  supposed  the  pupil  to  have  in  hand  the  lower, 
early-flowered  one,  common  at  the  east,  which  has  a  solid  bulb  or  conn 
at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  displays  its  golden  flowers  in  spring  or 
earliest  summer,  and  which  accordingly  answers  to  the  description 
of  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  the  Bulbous  Buttercup. 

537.  Later  in  the  season  it  might  have  been  R.  acris,  the  TaU 
Buttercup,  or  much  earlier  It.  fasdcularis,  or  2?.  repens.  Having 
ascertained  the  genus  from  any  one  species,  the  student  would  not 
fail  to  recognize  it  again  in  any  other,  at  a  glance. 

538.  If  now,  with  the  same  plant  in  hand,  the  Manual  (Fifth 
edition)  be  the  book  used,  the  process  of  analysis  will  be  so  similar, 
that  a  brief  indication  of  the  steps  may  suffice.  Here  the  corres- 
ponding Analytical  Key,  commencing  on  p.  21,  leads  similarly  to 
the  first  Series,  Class,  Subclass,  and  Division  ;  —  to  A,  with  nume- 
rous stamens;  1,  with  calyx  entirely  free  and  separate  from  the 
pistil  or  pistils,  thence  to  the  fourth  line  beginning  with  the  word 
Pistils;  thence  to  the  third  of  the  three  subordinate  propositions, 
viz.  to  '*  Stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle  " ;  to  the  second  of  the 
succeeding  couplet,  or  "  Filaments  longer  than  the  anther";  to  the 
second  of  the  next  couplet,  «*  Flowers  perfect,"  &c,  and  to  the  first 
of  the  final  couplet,  "  Leaves  not  peltate  ;  petals  deciduous,"  —  which 
ends  in  "  Ranunculace^e,  34."  This  is  the  technical  name  of  the 
family,  and  the  page  where  it  is  described. 

539.  Turning  to  that  page  we  read  the  general  description  of  that 
order,  particularly  the  portion  at  the  beginning  printed  in  italics, 
which  comprises  the  more  important  points.     The  "  Synopsis  of  the 
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Genera  "  which  follows  is  similar  to,  but  more  technical  than  that  of 
the  other,  more  elementary  book ;  and  the  names  of  the  tribes  or 
natural  groups  of  genera  (507)  are  inserted.  The  steps  of  analysis 
bring  the  student  to  the  Tribe  III.  Ranuncule^e,  and  under  it  to 
the  genus  Ranunculus.  The  number  prefixed  to  the  name  enables 
the  student  to  turn  forward  and  find  the  genus,  p.  40.  The  name, 
scic^ific  and  popular,  is  here  followed  by  a  full  generic  character 
(6^0).  The  primary  sections  here  have  names :  the  plant  under 
examination  belongs  to  "§  2.  Ranunculus  proper";  and  thence 
is  to  be  traced,  through  the  subdivisions  #,  •*-  -i-  -i-  •*-,  •►+  +-».,  to 
the  ultimate  subdivision  b.,  under  which,  through  a  comparison  of 
characters,  the  student  reaches  the  species  R.  bulbosus,  L. 

540.  The  L.  at  the  end  of  the  name  is  the  recognized  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  name  of  Linnaeus,  the  botanist  who  gave  it.  Then  come 
the  common  or  English  names ;  then  the  specific  character  ;  after  this, 
the  station  where  the  plant  grows,  and  the  region  in  which  it  occurs. 
This  is  followed  by  the  time  of  blossoming  (from  May  to  July ); 
and  then  by  some  general  descriptive  remarks.  The  expression 
*  Nat.  from  Eu."  means  that  the  species  is  a  naturalized  emigrant 
from  Europe,  and  is  not  original  to  this  country.  But  all  these 
details  are  duly  explained  in  the  Preface  to  the  Manual,  which  the 
student  who  uses  that  work  will  need  to  study. 


LESSON    XXXI. 

HOW   TO    STUDY   PLANTS:     FURTHER   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

541.  Beginners  should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  slow  progress 
they  must  needs  make  in  the  first  trials.  By  perseverance  the  vari- 
ous difficulties  will  soon  be  overcome,  and  each  successful  analysis 
will  facilitate  the  next.  Not  only  will  a  second  species  of  the  same 
genus  be  known  at  a  glance,  but  commonly  a  second  genus  of  the 
same  order  will  be  recognized  as  a  relative  at  sight,  by  the  family 
likeness.  Or  if  the  family  likeness  is  not  detected  at  the  first  view, 
it  will  be  seen  as  the  characters  of  the  plant  are  studied  out. 

542.  To  help  on  the  student  by  a  second  example,  we  will  take 
the  common  cultivated  Flax.     Turning  to  the  Key,  as  before,  on 
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p.  12,  the  student  is  led  to  ask,  first,  is  the  plant  pBLSHOGAMOUa  or 
Flowering  ?  Of  course  it  i a  ;  the  blossom,  with  its 
\  stamens  and  pistils,  answers  that  question.  Next,  to 
H  which  of  the  two  classes  of  Flowering  Plants  does  it 
[]  belong  ?  If  we  judge  by  the  stem,  we  aak  whether  it 
is  exogenous  or  endogenous  (422-424).  A  section  of 
the  stem,  considerably  magnified,  given  on  page  151, 
we  may  here  repeat  (Fig.  362);  it  plainly  shows  a 
ring  of  wood  between  a  central  pith  and  a  bark.  It  is  therefore 
exogenous.  Moreover,  the  leaves  are  netted- veined,  though  the 
veins  are  not  conspicuous.  We  might  even  judge  from  the  embryo; 
for  there  is  little  difficulty  in  dissecting  a  flax-seed,  and  in  finding 
that  almost  the  whole  interior  is  occupied  by  an  embryo  with  two 
cotyledons,  much  like  that  of  an  apple-seed  (Fig.  11,  12),  and  this 
class,  as  one  of  its  name  denotes,  is  dicotyledonous.  If  we  view  the 
parts  of  the  blossom,  we  perceive  they  arc  five  throughout  (Fig.  363, 
365),  a  number  which  occurs  in  that  class  only.  Ail  these  mark's 
or  as  many  of  them  as  the  student  is  able  lo  verify,  show  that  the 
plant  belongs  to  Class  I.  Exogenous  or  Dicottledonoub  Plants. 

543.  To  which  subclass,  is  the  next  inquiry.  The  single  but 
several-celled  ovary  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  enclosing  the  ovules, 
assures  us  that  it  belongs  to  the  Anhiosi'Krmoiis  subclass,  p.  13. 

544.  To  get  a  good  idea  of  the  general  plan  of  the  flower,  before 


proceeding  farther,  cut  it  through  the  middle  lengthwise,  as  in 
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an  arrangement  somewhat  like  that  of  Fig.  305.  Evtdently  the 
blossom  is  regularly  constructed  upon  the  number  five.  It  has  a 
calyx  of  five  sepals,  a  eorcilla  of  five  petals,  five  stamens  and  five 

Fiaaa.  SsMlanofihestepnorFliii.mnBniflcid.    388.  Summit  of  s  bruehaf  tlwmmnSB 
riAX.  with  two  flown.    8S4.  Aflo'^taWitedlsnet^toMidenUrBed. 
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styles,  with  their  ovaries  all  combined  into  one  compound  ovary. 
We  note,  also,  that  the  several  parts  of  the  blos- 
som are  all  free  and  unconnected,  —  the  leaves 
of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens  all  ris- 
ing separately  one  after  another  from  the  recep- 
tacle underneath  the  ovary;  but  the  filaments, 
on  clo?e  inspection,  may  show  a  slight  union 
among  themselves,  at  the  base. 

545.  So  our  plant,  having  5  separate  petals,  is  of  the  Polypeta- 
lous  division  of  tiie  first  cla?s,  for  the  analysis  of  which  see  page  14. 

546.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  primary  division  A,  which  has 
more  than  10  stamens.  The  student  passes  on,  therefore,  to  the 
counterpart  division  B,  on  page  16,  to  which  the  few  stamens,  here 
only  five,  refer  it. 

547.  Of  the  three  subdivisions,  with  numerals  prefixed,  only  the 
second  answers ;  for  the  calyx  is  free  from  the  ovary,  and  there  is 
only  one  ovary,  although  the  styles  are  five. 

548.  The  divisions  subordinate  to  this  form  a  couplet ;  and  our 
plant  agrees  with  the  second  member  of  it,  having  "  Stamens  of  the 
same  number  as  the  petals  "  [5]  and  "  alternate  with  them."  The 
division  under  this  is  a  triplet,  of  which  we  take  the  third  member ; 
for  the  "  Leaves  are  not  punctate  with  pellucid  dots."  Under  this, 
in  turn,  is  a  triplet  beginning  with  the  word  Ovary,  and  the  five,  if 
not  ten  cells,  determine  our  choice  of  the  third  member  of  it, 
"  Ovary  compound."  Under  this  we  have  no  less  than  nine  choices, 
dependent  upon  the  structure  of  the  ovary,  the  number  of  ovules 
and  seeds,  &c.  But  the  5-celled  ovary  with  a  pair  of  ovules  in 
each  cell,  separated  by  a  false  partition  projecting  from  the  back 
(Fig.  365),  so  that  the  pod  becomes  in  fact  10-celled,  with  a  sol- 
itary seed  in  each  cell,  is  described  only  in  the  ninth  and  last  of 
the  set,  p.  18.  Under  this,  again,  we  have  to  choose  among  five 
propositions  relating  to  the  seeds.  Here  the  fifth  —  "Seeds  and 
ovules  only  one  or  two  in  each  cell"  —  alone  meets  the  case. 
Under  this,  finally,  we  have  to  choose  from  six  lines,  beginning 
with  the  words  Tree,  Shrubs,  or  Herbs.  The  fifth  alone  agrees, 
and  leads  to  the  Flax  Family,  p.  77. 

549.  There  is  only  one  genus  of  it  in  this  country,  namely,  the 
Flax  genus  itself,  or  Linum.     To  determine  the  species,  look  first 

FIG.  865.   Crom-eectloci  of  an  unexpanded  flower  of  the  same,  a  sort  of  diagram. 
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at  the  three  sections,  marked  with  stars.  The  second  answers  to 
our  plant ;  and  the  annual  root,  pointed  sepals,  and  blue  petals  deter- 
mine it  to  be  the  Common  Flax,  Linum  usitatissimum. 

550.  By  the  Manual,  the  same  plant  would  be  similarly  traced, 
along  a  somewhat  different  order  of  steps,  down  to  the  genus  on 
p.  104,  and  to  the  species,  which  being  a  foreign  cultivated  one,  and 
only  by  chance  spontaneous,  is  merely  mentioned  at  the  close. 

551.  After  several  analyses  of  this  kind,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  pass  rapidly  over  most  of  these  steps ;  should  ordinarily  recog- 
nize the  class  and  the  division  at  a  glance.  Suppose  a  common  Mal- 
low to  be  the  next  subject.  Having  flowers  and  seeds,  it  is  Phaeuo- 
gamous.  The  net  ted -veined  leaves,  the  structure  of  the  stem,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  flower  in  fives,  refer  it  to  Class  I.  The  pistils,  of 
the  ordinary  sort,  refer  it  to  Subclass  I.  The  five  petals  reftr  it  to 
the  Polypetalous  division.  Turning  to  the  Key  in  the  Field,  Forest, 
and  Garden  Botany,  and  to  the  analysis  of  that  division,  commencing 
on  p.  14,  the  numerous  stamens  fix  it  upon  A,  under  which  the 
very  first  line,  "  Stamens  monadelphous,  united  with  the  base  of 
the  corolla;  anthers  kidney-shaped,  one-celled,"  exactly  expresses 
the  structure  of  these  organs  in  our  plant,  which  is  thus  determined 
to  be  of  the  Mallow  Family,  —  for  which  see  page  70. 

552.  After  reading  the  character  of  the  family,  and  noting  its 
agreement  in  all  respects,  we  fix  upon  §  1,  in  which  the  anthers  are 
all  borne  at  the  top,  and  not  down  the  side  of  the  tube  of  filaments. 
We  pass  the  subdivision  with  a  single  star,  and  choose  the  alternative, 
with  two  stars,  on  account  of  the  ring  of  ovaries,  &c. ;  fix  upon  the 
division  •»-,  on  account  of  the  stigmas  running  down  one  side  of  the 
slender  style,  instead  of  forming  a  little  head  or  blunt  tip  at  their 
apex ;  and  then  have  to  choose  among  five  genera.  The  three 
separate  bracts  outside  of  the  calyx,  the  obcordate  petals,  and  the 
fruit  determine  the  plant  to  be  a  Malva.  Then,  referring  to  p.  71 
for  the  species,  the  small  whitish  flowers  point  to  the  first  division, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  characters  of  the  two  species  under  it, 
assures  us  that  the  plant  in  hand  is  Malva  kotundifolia. 

553.  For  the  sake  of  an  example  in  the  Monopetalous  Division, 
we  take  a  sort  of  Morning-Glory  which  is  often  met  with  climbing 
over  shrubs  along  the  moist  banks  of  streams.  Its  netted-veined 
leaves,  the  sepals  and  the  stamens  being  five,  —  also  the  structure  of 
the  stem,  if  we  choose  to  examine  it,  and  the  embryo  with  two  leafy 
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cotyledons  (as  in  Fig.  26),  readily  inspected  if  we  hare  seeds,  — 
show  it  belongs  to  Class  I.  Its  pistil  refers  it  of  course  to  Subclass  I.. 
The  corolla  being  a  short  funnel-shaped  tube,  theoretically  regarded 
as  formed  of  five  petals  united  up  to  the  very  summit  or  border,  ren- 
ders the  flower  a  good  illustration  of  the  Monopetalous  Division, 
the  analysis  of  which  begins  on  p.  20,  in  the  work  we  are  using. 

554.  The  calyx  free  from  the  ovary  excludes  it  from  the  section 
A,  and  refers  it  to  section  B.  This  is  subdivided,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  number  of  the  stamens,  and  their  position  as  respects  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla.  Now,  as  the  petals  of  the  corolla  in  this  flower 
are  united  up  to  the  very  border,  the  student  may  at  first  be  puzzled 
to  tell  how  many  lobes  it  should  have,  or,  in  other  words,  how  many 
petals  enter  into  its  composition.  But  the  five  leaves  of  the  calyx 
would  lead  one  to  expect  a  corolla  of  five  parts  ako.  And,  although 
there  are  here  really  no  lobes  or  notches  to  be  seen,  yet  the  five 
plaits  of  the  corolla  answer  to  the  notches,  and  show  it  to  consist  of 
five  petals'  perfectly  united.  Since  the  stamens  are  of  the  same 
number  as  the  plaits  of  the  corolla,  and  are  placed  before  them  (as 
may  be  best  seen  by  splitting  down  the  corolla  on  one  side  and 
spreading  it  out  flat),  it  follows  that  they  alternate  with  the  lobes  or 
petals ;  therefore  our  plant  falls  under  the  third  subdivision :  "  Sta- 
mens as  many  as  the  lobes  or  parts  of  the  corolla  and  alternate  with 
them."  This  subdivides  by  the  pistils.  Our  plant,  having  a  pistil 
with  two  stigmas  and  two  cells  to  the  ovary,  must  be  referred  to  the 
fifth  and  last  category :  "  Pistil  one,  with  a  single  compound  ovary," 
&c  We  are  then  directed  to  the  stamens,  which  here  are  u  plainly 
borne  on  the  corolla " ;  next  to  the  leaves,  which  are  on  the  stem 
(not  all  at  the  root),  also  alternate,  without  stipules ;  the  stamens 
5,  and  the  ovary  2-celled,  —  all  of  which  accords  with  the  seventh 
of  the  succeeding  propositions,  and  with  no  other.  The  middle  one 
alone  under  thi*  agrees  as  to  the  ovary  and  seeds,  and  all  is  confirmed 
by  the  twining  stem.     It  is  the  Convolvulus  Family,  p.  262. 

555.  The  proper  Convolvulus  Family  has  green  foliage,  as  has 
our  plant.  Its  style  is  single  and  entire,  as  in  §  1.  Its  calyx  has  a 
pair  of  large  leafy  bracts,  as  in  the  subdivision  with  two  stars.  So 
we  reach  the  genus  Calystegia,  or  Bracted  Bindweed. 

556.  Under  this  genus  two  species  are  described  :  the  twining  stem, 
and  the  other  particulars  of  our  plant,  direct  us  to  the  first  C.  sepium, 
which  in  England  is  named  Hedge  Bindweed,  and  here  is  one 
of  the  various  Convolvulaceous  plants  known  a*  "ttOT»\T&fc-GA.WK'i. 
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HOW   TO    STOUT   PLANTS:    FURTHER    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

557.  The  foregoing  illustrations  have  all  been  of  the  first  or  Ex- 
ogenous class.  We  will  lake  one  from  the  other  class,  and  investi- 
gate it  by  the  Manual. 

558.  It  shall  be  a  rather  common  plant  of  our  woods  in  spring, 
the  Three-leaved  Nightshade,  or  Birthroot.  With  specimens  in 
hand,  and  the  Manual  open  at  the  Analytical  Key,  p.  21,  seeing 
that  the  plant  is  of  the  Phsanogamous  series,  we  proceed  to  deter- 
mine the  class.  The  netted-veined  leaves  would  seem  to  refer  the 
plant  to  fhe  first  class;  while  the  blossom  (Fig.  366,  367),  con- 
structed on  the  number  three,  naturally  directs  us  to  the  second 

class,  in  which  this  number  almost 
universally  prevails.  Here  the  stu- 
dent will  be  somewhat  puzzled.  If 
the  seeds  were  ripe,  they  might  be 
examined,  to  see  whether  the  embryo 
has  one  cotyledon  only,  or  a  pair. 
But  the  seeds  are  not  to  be  had  in 
spring,  and  if  they  were,  the  embryo 
would  not  readily  be  made  out  We 
must  judge,  therefore,  by  the  structure 
of  the  stem.  Is  it  exogenous  or  endogenous?  If  we  cut  the  stem 
through,  or  take  oft"  a  thin  slice  crosswise  and  lengthwise,  we  shall 
e  that  the  woody  matter  in  it  consists  of 
x  of  threads,  interspersed  throughout 
cellular  part  without  regularity,  and  not 
collected  into  a  ring  or  layer.  In  fact,  it  is  just 
;  the  Corn-stalk  (Fig.  351),  except  that  the 
y  threads  are  fewer.  It  is  therefore  endo- 
genous (422);  and  this  decides  the  question  in 
favor  of  Class  II.  Monocotyledonous  or  Est- 
i>ogknou3  Plants  (page  30),  notwithstanding  the  branching  vein* 
of  the  leaves.     For  neither  this  character,  nor  the  number  of  parts  in 
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the  blossom,  holds  good  universally,  while  the  plan  of  the  stem 
does. 

559.  The  single  flower  of  our  plant  with  distinct  calyx  and  corolla 
takes  us  over  the  S  pad  i  ceo  us  to  the  Petaloideocs  Division: 
the  Petaloideous  Division  of  Endogens  there  begins  on  p.  28. 
These  parts  being  free  from  and  beneath  the  ovary,  refer  us  to  the 
third  subdivision,  viz :  k43.  Perianth  wholly  free  from  the  ovary." 

559*.  The  pistil  is  next  to  be  considered :  it  accords  with  the  third 
of  the  triplet:  ** Pistil  one,  compound  (cells  or  placentae  3)  ;  anthers 
2-celled."  Under  this  follows  a  triplet,  of  which  the  initial  word  is 
"Perianth":  our  choice  falls  upon  the  first,  as  there  is  nothing 
u  glumaceous  "  about  this  flower. 

560.  The  succeeding  triplet  relates  to  the  stamens ;  here  6,  so 
we  take  the  first  alternative.  The  next  refers  to  mode  and  place  of 
growth:  our  plant  is  "Terrestrial,  and  not  rush-like."  The  next 
again  to  the  perianth :  the  second  number  of  the  triplet :  "  Perianth 
of  3  foliaceous  and  green  sepals,  and  3  colored  withering-persistent 
petals"  (as  would  be  seen  after  flowering-time),  brings  us  to  a  par- 
ticular group  in  the  great  Lily  family,  or  Liliace^e,  p.  520. 

561.  Reading  over  the  family  character,  and  collating  the  five 
tribes  comprised,  we  perceive  that  our  plant  belongs  to  the  group, 
quite  peculiar  among  Liliaceous  plants,  here  ranked  as  Tribe  I. 
Trillide^e,  the  Trillium  tribe.  And  the  next  step,  leading  to  a 
choice  between  two  genera,  determines  the  genus  to  be  Trillium. 

562.  Turning  to  this,  on  p.  522,  and  reading  the  full  description 
of  it,  we  proceed  to  the  easy  task  of  ascertaining  the  species.  The 
u  flower  is  raised  on  a  peduncle,"  as  in  §  2.  This  peduncle  is  slender 
and  nearly  erect,  and  all  the  other  particulars  accord  with  the  sub- 
division marked  by  a  single  star.  And,  finally,  the  ovate,  acutish, 
widely-spreading,  dark  dull-purple  petals  mark  the  species  as  the 
Purple  Birthroot,  Trillium  erectum,  L. 

563.  By  the  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany,  the  analysis  is 
similar,  only  more  simple.  .  The  details  need  not  be  particularly 
recapitulated. 

564.  The  student  residing  west  of  New  England  will  also  be 
likely  to  find  another  species,  with  similar  foliage,  but  with  larger, 
pure  white,  and  obovate  petals,  turning  rose-color  when  about  to 
fade.  This  will  at  once  be  identified  as  T.  grandiflorum.  And 
towards  the  north,  in  cold  and  damp  woods  or  swamps,  a  smaller 
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species  will  be  met  with,  having  dull-green  and  petioled  leave* 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  rather  narrow,  wavy,  white  petals,  marked 
with  pink  or  purple  stripes  at  the  base :  this  the  student  will  refer 
to  T.  erythrocarpum.  But  the  species  principally  found  in  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the  country  has  a  short  peduncle  recurved  under  the 
leaves,  so  as  nearly  10  conceal  the  much  less  handsome,  dull  white 
flower:  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  T.  cernuum,  the  Nodding  TrilUum 
or  Wake  Robin. 

565.  Whenever  the  student  has  fairly  studied  out  one  species  of 
a  genus,  he  will  be  likely  to  know  the  others  when  he  sees  them. 
And  when  plants  of  another  genus  of  the  same  order  are  met  with, 
the  order  may  generally  be  recognized  at  a  glance,  from  the  family 
resemblance.  For  instance,  having  first  become  acquainted  with  the 
Convolvulus  family  in  the  genus  Calystegia  (555),  we  recognize  it 
at  once  in  the  common  Morning- Glory,  and  in  the  Cypress- Vine, 
and  even  in  the  Dodder,  although  these  belong  to  as  many  different 
genera.  Having  examined  the  common  Mallow  (552),  we  immedi- 
ately recognize  the  Mallow  family  (Malvacece)  in  the  Marsh-Slallow, 
sparingly  naturalized  along  the  coast,  in  the  Glade  Mallow,  and  the 
Indian  Mallow,  in  the  Hibiscus  or  Rose-Mallow,  and  so  of  the  rest: 
for  the  relationship  is  manifest  in  their  general  appearance,  and  in 
the  whole  structure  of  the  flowers,  if  not  of  the  foliage  also. 

566.  So  the  study  of  one  plant  leads  naturally  and  easily  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  order  or  family  of  plants  it  belongs  to:  — 
which  is  a  great  advantage,  and  a  vast  saving  of  labor.  For, 
although  we  have  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  orders  of  Flowering 
Plants  represented  in  our  Botany  of  the  Northern  States  by  about 
2,540  species,  yet  half  of  these  species  belong  to  nine  or  ten  of  these 
orders ;  and  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  species  belong  to  forty  of 
the  orders.  One  or  two  hundred  species,  therefore,  well  examined, 
might  give  a  good  general  idea  of  our  whole  botany.  And  student* 
who  will  patiently  and  thoroughly  study  out  twenty  or  thirty  well- 
chosen  examples  wiil  afterwards  experience  little  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing any  of  our  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns,  and  will  find  the  pleasure 
of  the  pursuit  largely  to  increase  with  their  increasing  knowledge. 

567.  And  the  interest  will  be  greatly  enhanced  as  the  student, 
rising  to  higher  and  wider  views,  begins  to  discern  the  System  of 
Botany,  or,  in  other  words,  comprehends  more  and  more  of  the  Plan 
of  the  Creator  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
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LESSON  XXXIIL 


BOTANICAL    SYSTEMS. 


568.  NatQIIll  System*  The  System  of  Botany  consists  of  the  orders 
or  families,  duly  arranged  under  their  classes,  and  haying  the  tribes, 
the  genera,  and  the  species  arranged  in  them  according  to  their  re- 
lationships. This,  when  properly  carried  out,  is  the  Natural  System  ; 
because  it  is  intended  to  express,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  the  various 
degrees  of  relationship  among  plants,  as  presented  in  nature ;  —  to 
rank  those  6pecies,  those  genera,  &c.  next  to  each  other  in  the  classi- 
fication which  are  really  most  alike  in  all  respects,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  are  constructed  most  nearly  on  the  same  particular  plan. 

569.  Now  this  word  plan  of  course  supposes  a  planner,  —  an  in- 
telligent mind  working  according  to  a  system :  it  is  this  system, 
therefore,  which  the  botanist  is  endeavoring  as  far  as  he  can  to 
exhibit  in  a  classification.  In  it  we  humbly  attempt  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  plan  of  the  Creator  in  this  department  of  Nature. 

570.  So  there  can  be  only  one  natural  system  of  Botany,  if  by  the 
term  we  mean  the  plan  according  to  which  the  vegetable  creation 
was  called  into  being,  with  all  its  grades  and  diversities  among  the 
species,  as  well  of  past  as  of  the  present  time.  But  there  may  be 
many  natural  systems,  if  we  mean  the  attempts  of  men  to  interpret 
and  express  the  plan  of  the  vegetable  creation,  —  systems  which  will 
vary  with  our  advancing  knowledge,  and  with  the  judgment  and 
skill  of  different  botanists,  —  and  which  must  all  be  very  imperfect. 
They  will  all  bear  the  impress  of  individual  minds,  and  be  shaped 
by  the  current  philosophy  of  the  age.  But  the  endeavor  always  is 
to  make  th«  classification  a  reflection  of  Nature,  as  far  as  any  system 
can  be  which  has  to  be  expressed  in  a  series  of  definite  propositions, 
and  have  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  following  each  other  in  some 
single  fixed  order.* 


*  The  best  classification  must  fail  to  give  more  than  an  imperfect  and  con- 
siderably distorted  reflection,  not  merely  of  the  plan  of  creation,  but  even  of  our 
knowledge  of  it  It  is  often  obliged  to  make  arbitrary  divisions  where  Nature 
shows  only  transitions,  and  to  consider  genera,  &c.  as  equal  units,  or  groups  of 
equally  related  species,  while  in  fact  they  may  be  very  unequal, — to  *8&W£&,t?fe 
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571.  The  Natural  System,  as  we  receive  it,  and  as  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  represented  in  the  botany  of  our  country,  is  laid  before 
i  he  student  in  the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States. 
The  orders,  however,  still  require  to  be  grouped,  according  to  their 
natural  relationships,  into  a  considerable  number  of  great  groups 
(or  alliances)  ;  but  this  cannot  yet  be  done  throughout  in  any  easy 
way.  So  we  have  merely  arranged  them  somewhat  after  a  custom- 
ary order,  and  have  given,  in  the  Artificial  Key,  a  contrivance  for 
enabling  the  student  easily  to  find  the  natural  order  of  any  plant 
This  is  a  sort  of 

572.  Artificial  Classification.  The  object  of  an  artificial  classifica- 
tion is  merely  to  furnish  a  convenient  method  of  finding  out  the  name 
and  place  of  a  plant.  It  makes  no  attempt  at  arranging  plants  ac- 
cording to  their  relationships,  but  serves  as  a  kind  of  dictionary.  It 
distributes  plants  according  to  some  one  peculiarity  or  set  of  pecu- 
liarities (just  as  a  dictionary  distributes  words  according  to  their 
first  letters),  disregarding  all  other  considerations. 

573.  At  present  we  need  an  artificial  classification  in  Botany 
only  as  a  Key  to  the  Natural  Orders,  —  as  an  aid  in  referring  an 
unknown  plant  to  its  proper  family ;  and  for  this  it  is  very  needful  to 
the  student  Formerly,  when  the  orders  themselves  were  not  clearly 
made  out,  an  artificial  classification  was  required  to  lead  the  student 
down  to  the  genus.  Two  such  classifications  were  long  in  vogue. 
First,  that  of  Tournefort,  founded  mainly  on  the  leaves  of  the  flower, 
the  calyx  and  corolla :  this  was  the  prevalent  system  throughout  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  it  has  long  since  gone  by. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  well-known  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus, 
which  has  been  used  until  lately ;  and  which  it  is  still  worth  while 
to  give  some  account  of. 

574.  The  Artificial  System  of  LinnffiUS  was  founded  on  the  stamens 
and  pistils.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  classes,  and  of  a  variable 
number  of  orders,  which  were  to  take  the  place  temporarily  of  the 
natural  classes  and  orders ;  the  genera  being  the  same  under  all 
classifications. 


paper  at  least,  a  strictly  definite  limitation  of  genera,  of  tribes,  and  of  orders, 
although  observation  shows  so  much  blending  here  and  there  of  natural  groups, 
sufficiently  distinct  on  the  whole,  as  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  the  likelihood 
that  the  Creator's  plan  is  one  of  gradation,  not  of  definite  limitation,  even  perhaps 
iO  the  species  themselves. 
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575.  The  twenty-four  classes  of  Linnaeus  were  founded  upon 
something  about  the  stamens.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of 
them.  The  first  great  division  is  into  two  great  series,  the  Phce- 
nogamous  and  the  Oryptogamous,  the  same  as  in  the  Natural  System. 
The  first  of  these  is  divided  into  those  flowers  which  have  the  sta- 
mens in  the  same  flower  with  the  pistils,  and  those  which  have  not ; 
and  these  again  are  subdivided,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular 
view. 

Series  I.  PHiENOGAMIA ;  plants  with  stamens  and  pistils,  i.  e.  with  rent 
flowers. 

L  Stamens  in  the  same  flower  as  the  pistils  : 
*  Not  united  with  them, 
.«-  Nor  with  one  another. 

++  Of  equal  length  if  either  6  or  4  in  number. 

One  to  each  flower,  Class  1.    Monandria. 


Two      "          " 

2. 

DlANDRIA. 

Three    u          " 

3. 

Triandria. 

Four     "          " 

4. 

Tetrandria. 

Five      "          " 

5. 

Pentandria. 

Six       "          " 

6. 

Hexandria. 

Seven    "          " 

7. 

Heptandria. 

Eight     " 

8. 

OCTANDRIA. 

Nine      "          " 

9. 

Enneandria. 

Ten       "          " 

10. 

Decandria. 

Eleven  to  nineteen  to  each  flower, 

11. 

DODECANDRL*. 

Twenty  or  more  inserted  on  the  calyx, 

12. 

Jcosandria. 

"            "            "        on  the  receptacle, 

13. 

POLYANDRIA. 

**  «-►  Of  unequal  length  and  either  4  or  6. 

Four,  2  long  and  2  shorter, 

14. 

DlDYNAMIA. 

Six,  4  long  and  2  shorter, 

15. 

Tetradyna*ia 

h-  4-  United  with  each  other, 

By  their  filaments, 

Into  one  set  or  tube, 

16. 

MONADELPHIA. 

Into  two  sets, 

17. 

Diadelphia. 

Into  three  or  more  sets, 

18. 

POLTADELPHIA 

By  their  anthers  into  a  ring/ 

19. 

Syngenesia. 

*  *  United  with  the  pistil, 

20. 

Gynandria. 

2.  Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers, 

Of  the  same  individuals, 

21. 

MON02CIA. 

Of  different  individuals, 

22. 

DlCECIA. 

Some  flowers  perfect,  others  staminate  or 

pistillate  either  in  the  same  or  in  different 

individuals, 

23. 

POLYGAMIA. 

Series  II.    CRYPTOGAMIA.     No  stamens  and 

pistils,  therefore  no  proper  flowers, 

24. 

CRYPTOGAJllAt 

17* 
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576.  The  names  of  these  classes  are  all  compounded  of  Greek 
words.  The  first  eleven  consist  of  the  Greek  numerals,  in  succes- 
sion, from  1  to  11,  combined  with  andria,  which  here  denotes  sta- 
mens ;  —  e.  g.  Monandria,  with  one  stamen;  and  so  on.  The  11th 
has  the  numeral  for  twelve  stamens,  although  it  includes  all  which 
have  from  eleven  to  nineteen  stamens,  numbers  which  rarely  occur. 
The  12th  means  "  with  twenty  stamens,"  but  takes  in  any  higher 
number,  although  only  when  the  stamens  are  borne  on  the  calyx. 
The  13th  means  "  with  many  stamens,"  but  it  takes  only  those 
with  the  stamens  borne  on  the  receptacle.  The  14th  means  "two 
stamens  powerful,"  the  shorter  pair  being  supposed  to  be  weaker ; 
the  loth,  "  four  powerful,"  for  the  same  reason.  The  names  of  the 
next  three  classes  are  compounded  of  adelphia,  brotherhood,  and 
the  Greek  words  for  one,  two,  and  many  (Monadelphia,  Diadelphia, 
and  Polyadelphia).  The  19th  means  "united  in  one  household." 
The  20th  is  compounded  of  the  words  for  stamens  and  pistils  united. 
The  21st  and  22d  are  composed  of  the  word  meaning  house  and  the 
numerals  one,  or  single,  and  two :  Moncecia,  in  one  house,  Dicecia, 
in  two  houses.  The  23d  is  fancifully  formed  of  the  words  meaning 
plurality  and  marriage,  from  which  the  English  word  polygamy  is 
derived.  The  24th  is  from  two  words  meaning  concealed  nuptials, 
and  is  opposed  to  all  the  rest,  which  are  called  Phcenogamous,  be- 
cause their  stamens  and  pistils,  or  parts  of  fructification,  are  evident. 

577.  Having  established  the  classes  of  his  system  on  the  stamens, 
Linnaeus  proceeded  to  divide  them  into  orders  by  marks  taken  from 
the  pistils,  for  those  of  the  first  thirteen  classes.  These  orders  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  the  pistils,  or  rather  on  the  number  of  styles, 
or  of  stigmas  when  there  are  no  styles,  and  they  are  named,  like  the 
classes,  by  Gre<k  numerals,  prefixed  to  gynia,  which  means  pistil 
Thus,  flowers  of  these  thirteen  classes  with 


One  style  < 

or  sessile 

stigma  belong  to 

Order  1. 

MONOGYHIA. 

Two  styles 

3  or  sessile  stigmas, 

to 

2. 

Dl  GYNIA. 

Three 

tt 

u 

8. 

TRI  GYNIA. 

Four 

u 

tt 

4. 

Tetragtnia. 

Five 

<< 

tt 

5. 

Pentagynia. 

Six 

<< 

tt 

6. 

Hbzagynia. 

Seven 

it 

tt 

7. 

Heptagynia. 

Eight 

t* 

tt 

8. 

Octooykia. 

Nine 

tt 

tt 

9. 

Enneagynia. 

Ten 

tt 

a 

10. 

Decagynia. 

Eleven  or 

twelve 

•a 

11. 

Dodecagyhjjl 

Afore  than  twelve 

« 

13. 

Polygyria. 
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578.  The  orders  of  the  remaining  classes  are  founded  on  various 
considerations,  some  on  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  others  on  the  number 
and  position  of  the  stamens.  But  there  is  no  need  to  enumerate 
them  here,  nor  farther  to  illustrate  the  Linnaean  Artificial  Classifi- 
cation. For  as  a  system  it  has  gone  entirely  out  of  use  ;  and  as  a 
Key  to  the  Natural  Orders  it  is  not  so  convenient,  nor  by  any  means 
so  certain,  as  a  proper  Artificial  Key,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  such 
as  we  have  been  using  in  the  preceding  Lessons. 


LESSON  XXXIV. 

HOW    TO    COLLECT    8PECIMENS    AND    MAKE    AN    HERBARIUM. 

579.  For  Collecting  Specimens  the  needful  things  are  a  large  knife, 
strong  enough  to  be  used  for  digging  up  bulbs,  small  rootstocks, 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  for  cutting  woody  branches ;  and  a  botanical 
box,  or  a  portfolio,  for  holding  specimens  which  are  to  be  carried  to 
any  distance. 

580.  It  is  well  to  have  both.  The  botanical  box  is  most  useful 
for  holding  specimens  which  are  to  be  examined  fresh.  It  is  made 
of  tin,  in  shape  like  a  candle-box,  only  flatter,  or  the  smaller  sizes 
like  an  English  sandwich-case ;  the  lid  opening  for  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  box.  Any  portable  tin  box  of  con- 
venient size,  and  capable  of  holding  specimens  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  box  should  shut  close,  so  that 
the  specimens  may  not  wilt :  then  it  will  keep  leafy  branches  and 
most  flowers  perfectly  fresh  for  a  day  or  two,  especially  if  slightly 
moistened. 

581.  The  portfolio  should  be  a  pretty  strong  one,  from  a  foot  to 
twenty  inches  long,  and  from  nine  to  eleven  inches  wide,  and  fasten- 
ing with  tape,  or  (which  is  better)  by  a  leathern  strap  and  buckle  at 
the  side.  It  should  contain  a  quantity  of  sheets  of  thin  and  smooth, 
unsized  paper;  the  poorest  printing-paper  and  grocers'  tea-paper 
are  very  good  for  the  purpose.  The  specimens  as  soon  as  gathered 
are  to  be  separately  laid  in  a  folded  sheet,  and  kept  under  moderate 
pressure  in  the  closed  portfolio. 
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582.  Botanical  specimens  should  be  either  in  flower  or  in  fruit. 
In  the  case  of  herbs,  the  same  specimen  will  often  exhibit  the  two; 
and  both  should  by  all  means  be  secured  whenever  it  is  possible. 
Of  small  herbs,  especially  annuals,  the  whole  plant,  root  and  all, 
should  be  taken  for  a  specimen.  Of  larger  ones  branches  will  suf- 
fice, with  some  of  the  leaves  from  near  the  root  Enough  of  the 
root  or  subterranean  part  of  the  plant  should  be  collected  to  show 
whether  the  plant  is  an  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial.  Thick  roots, 
bulbs,  tubers,  or  branches  of  specimens  intended  to  be  preserved, 
should  be  thinned  with  a  knife,  or  cut  into  slices  lengthwise. 

583.  For  drying  Specimens  a  good  supply  of  soft  and  unsized  paper 
—  the  more  bibulous  the  better — is  wanted;  and  some  convenient 
means  of  applying  pressure.  All  that  is  requisite  to  make  good  dried 
botanical  specimens  is,  to  dry  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  between 
many  thicknesses  of  paper  to  absorb  their  moisture,  under  as  much 
pressure  as  can  be  given  without  crushing  the  more  delicate  parts. 
This  pressure  may  be  given  by  a  botanical  press,  of  which  various 
forms  have  been  contrived  ;  or  by  weights  placed  upon  a  board,  — 
from  forty  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  specimens  drying  at  the  time.  For  use  while  travelling,  a  good 
portable  press  may  be  made  of  thick  binders'  boards  for  the  sides, 
holding  the  drying  paper,  and  the  pressure  may  be  applied  by  a 
cord,  or,  much  better,  by  strong  straps  with  buckles. 

584.  For  drying  paper,  the  softer  and  smoother  sorts  of  cheap 
wrapping-paper  answer  very  well.  This  paper  may  be  made  up 
into  driers,  each  of  a  dozen  sheets  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness, 
lightly  stitched  together.  Specimens  to  be  dried  should  be  put  into 
the  press  as  soon  as  possible  after  gathering.  If  collected  in  a  port- 
folio, the  more  delicate  plants  should  not  be  disturbed,  but  the  sheets 
that  hold  them  should  one  by  one  be  transferred  from  the  portfolio 
to  the  press.  Specimens  brought  home  in  the  botanical  box  must 
be  laid  in  a  folded  sheet  of  the  same  thin,  smooth,  and  soft  paper 
used  in  the  portfolio ;  and  these  sheets  are  to  hold  the  plants  until 
they  are  dry.  They  are  to  be  at  once  laid  in  between  the  driers, 
and  the  whole  put  under  pressure.  Every  day  (or  at  first  even 
twice  a  day  would  be  well)  the  specimens,  left  undisturbed  in  their 
sheets,  are  to  be  shifted  into  well-dried  fresh  driers,  and  the  pressure 
renewed,  while  the  moist  sheets  are  spread  out  to  dry,  that  they  may 
take  their  turn  again  at  the  next  shifting.  This  course  must  be 
continued  until  the  specimens  are  no  longer  moist  to  the  touch, — 
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which  for  most  plants  requires  about  a  week ;  then  they  may  be 
transferred  to  the  sheets  of  paper  in  which  they  are  to  be  preserved. 
If  a  great  abundance  of  drying-paper  is  used,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  change  the  sheets  every  day,  after  the  first  day  or  two. 

585.  Herbarium.  The  botanist's  collection  of  dried  specimens, 
ticketed  with  their  names,  place,  and  time  of  collection,  and  sys- 
tematically arranged  under  their  genera,  orders,  &c,  forms  a  Hor- 
tus  Siccus  or  Herbarium.  It  comprises  not  only  the  specimens 
which  the  proprietor  has  himself  collected,  but  those  which  ho  ac- 
quires through  friendly  exchanges  with  distant  botanists,  or  in  other 
ways.  The  specimens  of  an  herbarium  may  be  kept  in  folded  sheet? 
of  neat,  and  rather  thick,  white  paper ;  or  they  may  be  fastened  on 
half-sheets  of  such  paper,  either  by  slips  of  gummed  paper,  or  by 
glue  applied  to  the  specimens  themselves.  Each  sheet  should  be 
appropriated  to  one  species ;  two  or  more  different  plants  should 
never  be  attached  to  the  same  sheet  The  generic  and  specific 
name  of  the  plant  should  be  added  to  the  lower  right-hand  corner, 
either  written  on  the  sheet,  or  on  a  ticket  pasted  down  at  that  corner; 
and  the  time  of  collection,  the  locality,  the  color  of  the  flowers,  and 
any  other  information  which  the  specimens  themselves  do  not  afford, 
should  be  duly  recorded  upon  the  sheet  or  the  ticket.  The  sheets 
of  the  herbarium  should  all  be  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions.  The 
herbarium  of  Linnaeus  is  on  paper  of  the  common  foolscap  size,  about 
eleven  inches  long  and  seven  wide.  But  this  is  too  small  for  an 
herbarium  of  any  magnitude.  Sixteen  and  a  half  inches  by  ten 
and  a  half,  or  eleven  and  a  half  inches,  is  an  approved  size. 

586.  The  sheets  containing  the  species  of  each  genus  are  to  be 
placed  in  genus-covers,  made  of  a  full  sheet  of  thick,  colored  paper 
(such  as  the  strongest  Manilla-hemp  paper),  which  fold  to  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  species-sheet ;  and  the  name  of  the  genus  is  to  be 
written  on  one  of  the  lower  corners.  These  are  to  be  arranged 
under  the  orders  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  whole  kept  in  closed 
cases  or  cabinets,  either  laid  flat  in  compartments,  like  large  "  pigeon- 
holes," or  else  placed  in  thick  portfolios,  arranged  like  folio  volumes, 
and  having  the  names  of  the  orders  lettered  on  the  back. 
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DICTIONARY   OP   TERMS  USED  IN  DESCRIB- 
ING PLANTS, 

COMBINED   WITH  AN  INDEX. 


A,  at  the  beginning  of  words  of  Greek  derivation,  commonly  signifies  a  negative, 
or  the  absence  of  something ;  as  apetalous,  without  petals ;  aphyllous,  leaf- 
less, &c.  If  the  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  prefix  is  an ;  as  onanther* 
ous,  destitute  of  anther. 

Abnormal:  contrary  to  the  usual  or  the  natural  structure. 

Aboriginal:  original  in  the  strictest  sense;  same  as  indigenous. 

Abortive:  imperfectly  formed,  or  rudimentary,  as  one  of  the  stamens  in  fig.  195 
and  three  of  them  in  fig.  196,  p.  95. 

Abortion :  the  imperfect  formation,  or  non-formation,  of  some  part. 

Abrupt:  suddenly  terminating ;  as,  for  instance, 

Abruptly  pinnate:  pinnate  without  an  odd  leaflet  at  the  end ;  fig.  128,  p.  65. 

Acaulescent  (acaulis) :  apparently  stem  less  ;  the  proper  stem,  bearing  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  being  very  short  or  subterranean,  as  in  Bloodroot,  and  most 
Violets;  p.  36. 

Accessory:  something  additional ;  as  Accessory  buds,  p.  26. 

Accrescent :  growing  larger  after  flowering,  as  the  calyx  of  Physalis. 

Accumbent:  lying  against  a  thing.  The  cotyledons  are  accumbent  when  they 
lie  with  their  edges  against  the  radicle. 

Acerose:  needle-shaped,  as  the  leaves  of  Pines;  fig.  140,  p.  72. 

Acetdbuliform :  saucer-shaped. 

Achenium  (plural  achenia) :  a  one-seeded,  seed-like  fruit;  fig.  286,  p.  129 

Achlamydeous  (flower) :  without  floral  envelopes ;  as  Lizard's-tail,  p.  90.  Ag.  lfcu. 

Acicular:  needle-shaped ;  more  slender  than  acerose. 

Acindciform:  scymitar-shaped,  like  some  bean-pods. 

Acines:  the  separate  grains  of  a  fruit,  such  as  the  raspberry;  3g.  289. 

Acorn:  the  ntft  of  the  Oak ;  fig.  299,  p.  130. 

Acotyleaonouss  destitute  of  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves. 

Acnfgenous:  growing  from  the  apex,  as  the  stems  of  Ferns  and  Mosses. 

Acrogens,  or  Acrogemns  Plants:  the  higher  Cryptogamous  plant* ,  w&l  ** 
Ferns,  4c.,  p.  1 72. 
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Aculeate:  armed  with  prickles,  I.  e.  acxdei;  as  the  Rose  and  Brier. 

AaUeolate :  armed  with  small  prickles,  or  slightly  prickly. 

Acuminate:  taper-pointed,  as  the  leaf  in  fig.  97  and  fig.  103. 

Acute :  merely  sharp-pointed,  or  ending  in  a  point  less  than  a  right  angle. 

Adelphous  (stamens) :  joined  in  a  fraternity  (adelphia) :  see  monadelphous  and 
diaddphous.  ' 

Adherent:  sticking  to,  or,  more  commonly,  growing  fast  to  another  body ;  p.  104. 

Adnate:  growing  fast  to;  it  means  bom  adherent.  The  anther  is  adnate  when 
fixed  by  its  whole  length  to  the  filament  or  its  prolongation,  as  in  Tulip- 
tree,  fig.  233. 

Adpressed,  or  oppressed:  brought  into  contact,  but  not  united. 

Adscendent,  ascendent,  or  ascending :  rising  gradually  upwards. 

Adsurgent,  or  assurgent :  same  as  ascending. 

Adventitious:  out  of  the  proper  or  usual  place ;  e.  g.  Adventitious  buds,  p.  26, 27. 

Adventive:  applied  to  foreign  plants  accidentally  or  sparingly  spontaneous  in  a 
country,  but  hardly  to  be  called  naturalized. 

^Equilateral :  equal-sided  ;  opposed  to  oblique. 

^Estivation:  the  arrangement  of  parts  in  a  flower-bud,  p.  108. 

Air-cells  or  Air-passages :  spaces  in  the  tissue  of  leaves  and  some  stems,  p.  143. 

Air-Plants,  p.  34. 

Aktnium,  or  akene.    See  achenium. 

Ala  (plural  alee) :  a  wing ;  the  side- petals  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  p.  105, 
fig.. 21 8,  w. 

Alabdstrum :  a  flower-bud. 

Alar:  situated  in  the  forks  of  a  stem. 

Alate :  winged,  as  the  seeds  of  Trumpet-Creeper  (fig.  316)  the  fruit  of  the  Maple, 
Elm  (fig.  301),  &c. 

Albescent :  whitish,  or  turning  white. 

Absorption,  p.  168. 

Albumen  of  the  seed  :  nourishing  matter  stored  up  with  the  embryo,  but  not 
within  it ;  p.  15,  136. 

Albumen,  a  vegetable  product;  a  form  of  proteine,  p.  165. 

Albuminous  (seeds) :  furnished  with  albumen,  as  the  seeds  of  Indian  corn  (fig.  38, 
39),  of  Buckwheat  (fig  326),  &c. 

Alburnum:  young  wood,  sap-wood,  p  153 

Alpine :  belonging  to  high  mountains  above  the  limit  of  forests. 

Alternate  (leaves) :  one  after  another,  p  24,  71.  Petals  are  alternate  with  the 
sepals,  or  stamens  with  the  petals,  when  they  stand  over  the  intervals  be- 
tween them,  p.  93. 

Alveolate :  honeycomb-like,  as  the  receptacle  of  the  Cotton-Thistle. 

Ament:  a  catkin,  p.  81.     Amentaceous:  catkin-like,  or  catkin-bearing: 

Amorphous  :  shapeless ;  without  any  definite  form. 

Amphiijdatrium  (plural  amphigastria)  :  a  peculiar  stipule-like  leaf  of  certair 
Liverworts 

Amphftropous  or  AmphffronaJ  ovules  or  seeds,  p.  123,  fig  272. 

AmpJectant:  embracing.    Amplexicanl  (leaves) :  clasping  the  stem  by  the  base. 

AmpvJJdceous :  swelling  out  lik^  a  bottle  or  bladder. 

Amyfdeeous  :  composed  of  starch,  or  starch-like. 
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Andntherous:  without  anthers.    Andntkous:  destitute  of  flowers  ;  flowerless. 

Anastomosing:  forming  a  net-work  (anastomosis),  as  the  veins  of  leaves. 

Andtropous  or  Andtropal  ovules  or  seeds  ;  p..  123,  fig.  273. 

Ancipital  (anceps) :  two-edged,  as  the  stem  of  Blue-eyed  Grass. 

Androecium :  a  name  for  the  stamens  taken  together 

Androgynous :  having  both  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  in  the  same  cluster 

or  inflorescence,  as  many  species  of  Carcx. 
Androphore :  a  column  of  united  stamens,  as  in  a  Mallow ;  or  the  support  on 

which  stamens  are  raised. 
Anfrdctuose :  bent  hither  and  thither,  as  the  anthers  of  the  Squash,  &c. 
Angiospermce,  Angiospennous  Plants:  with  their  seeds  formed  in  an  ovary  or  peri- 
carp, p.  183. 
Angular  divergence  of  leaves,  p.  72. 
Annual  (plant) :  flowering  and  fruiting  the  year  it  is  raised  from  the  seed,  and 

then  dying,  p  21. 
Annular:  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  or  forming  a  circle. 
Annulate :  marked  by  rings ;  or  furnished  with  an 
Annulus,  or  ring,  like  that  of  the  spore-case  of  most  Ferns  (Manual  Bot.  N. 

States,  plate  9,  fig.  2)  *  in  Mosses  it  is  a  ring  of  cells  placed  between  the 

mouth  of  the  spore-case  and  the  lid,  in  many  species. 
Anterior,  in  the  blossom,  is  the  part  next  the  bract,  i.  e.  external : — while  the 

posterior  side  is  that  next  the  axis  of  inflorescence.    Thus,  in  the  Pea,  &c. 

the  keel  is  anterior ,  and  the  standard  posterior. 
Anther:  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen,  which  contains  the  pollen ;  p.  86,  113. 
Antheridium  (plural  anther idia) :    the  organ  in  Mosses,  &c.  which  answers  to 

the  anther  of  Flowering  plants. 
Antherfferous :  anther-bearing. 

Anthesis :  the  period  or  the  act  of  the  expansion  of  a  flower 
Anthocdrpous  (fruits)  :  same  as  multiple  fruits  ;  p.  133. 
Ant  icons:  same  as  anterior. 
Antrorse:  directed  upwards  or  forwards. 
Apelalous:  destitute  of  petals  ;  p.  90,  fig.  179. 
Aphyllous :  destitute  of  leaves,  at  least  of  foliage. 
Apical :  belonging  to  the  apex  or  point. 
Apiculate:  pointletted  ;  tipped  with  a  short  and  abrupt  point. 
Apocarpous  (pistils) :  when  the  several  pistils  of  the  same  flower  are  separate, 

as  in  a  Buttercup,  Sedum  (fig.  168),  &c. 
Apophysis :  any  irregular  swelling ;  the  enlargement  at  the  base  of  the  spore- 
case  of  the  Umbrella-Moss  (Manual,  plate  4),  &c. 
Appendage  •  any  superadded  part 
AppenaXculate :  provided  with  appendages. 
Appressed:  where  branches  are  close  pressed  to  the  stem,  or  leaves  to  the 

branch,  &c. 
Apterous:  wingless. 
Aquatic :  living  or  growing  in  water ;  applied  to  plants  whether  growing  under 

water,  or  with  all  but  the  base  raised  out  of  it. 
Arachnoid:  cobwebby;  clothed  with,  or  consisting  of,  soft  downy  fibres. 
Arbdreous,  Arborescent :  tree-like,  in  size  or  form ;  p.  36 
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Archegdnium  (plural  nrchegonia) :  the  organ  in  Mosses,  &c,  which  js  analogous 
to  the  pistil  of  Flowering  Plants. 

Arcuate:  bent  or  carved  like  a  bow. 

Ardblate :  marked  out  into  little  spaces  or  areola, 

Arillate  (seeds)  *  furnished  with  an 

Aril  or  Arillus :  a  fleshy  growth  forming  a  false  coat  or  appendage  to  a  seed; 
p.  135,  fig.  318. 

Aristate  :  awned.  i.  e.  furnished  with  an  arista,  like  the  beard  of  Barley,  fcc 

Aristulate  .•  diminutive  of  the  last ;  short-awned. 

Arrow-shaped  or  Arrow-headed:  same  as  sagittate  ;  p.  59,  fig.  95* 

Articulated:  jointed  ;  furnished  with  joints  or  articulations,  where  it  separates  ot 
inclines  to  do  so.    Articulated  leaves,  p.  64 

Artificial  Classification,  p.  196. 

Ascending  (stems,  &c),  p.  37  ,  (seeds  or  ovules),  p.  122. 

Asperydliform :  shaped  like  the  brush  used  to  sprinkle  holy  water;  as  the  stigmas 
of  many  Grasses. 

Assimilation,  p.  162. 

Assurgent:  same  as  ascending,  p.  37. 

Atropous  or  Atropal  (ovules) :  same  as  orthotropous. 

Auriculate :  furnished  with  auricles  or  ear-like  appendages,  p.  59* 

Awl-shajxd:  sharp-pointed  from  a  broader  base,  p.  68. 

Awn :  the  bristle  or  beard  of  Barley,  Oats,  &c. ;  or  any  similar  bristle-like  ap- 
pendage. 

Awned:  furnished  with  an  awn  or  long  bristle-shaped  tip. 

Axil :  the  angle  on  the  upper  side  between  a  leaf  and  the  stem,  p.  20. 

Axile:  belonging  to  the  axis,  or  occupying  the  axis ;  p.  119,  Ac, 

Axillary  (buds,  &c.)  :  occurring  in  an  axil,  p  21,  77,  &c 

« 

Axis :  the  central  line  of  any  body ;  the  organ  round  which  others  are  attached ; 
the  root  and  stem.    Ascending  Axis,  p.  9.    Descending  Axis,  p.  9. 

Baccate:  berry -like,  of  a  pulpy  nature  like  a  berry  (in  Latin  bacca) ;  p.  127. 

Barbate :  bearded  ;  bearing  tufts,  spots,  or  lines  of  hairs. 

Barbed :  furnished  with  a  barb  or  double  hook ;  as  the  apex  of  the  bristle  on  the 

fruit  of  Echinospermum  (Stickseed),  &c 
Bdrbellate:  said  of  the  bristles  of  the  pappus  of  some  Composite  (species  of 

Liatris,  &c ),  when  beset  with  short,  stiff  hairs,  longer  than  when  denticulate, 

but  shorter  than  when  plumose. 
Barbellulate :  diminutive  of  barbellate. 

Bark:  the  covering  of  a  stem  outside  of  the  wood,  p.  150,  152. 
Basal :  belonging  or  attached  to  the 

Base :  that  extremity  of  any  organ  by  which  it  is  attached  to  its  support. 
Bast,  Bast-fibres,  p.  147. 
Beaked:  ending  in  a  prolonged  narrow  tip. 
Bearded:  see  barbate.     Beard  is  sometimes  used  popularly  for  awn,  more  conv 

monly  for  long  or  stiff  hairs  of  any  sort. 
Bell-shaped .  of  the  shape  of  a  bell,  as  the  eorolla  of  Harebell,  fig.  207,  p.  102. 
Berry  :  a  fruit  pulpy  or  juicy  throughout,  as  a  grape ;  p.  127. 
Bi-  (or  Bis),  in  compound  words  :  twice ;  as 
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ffiartioulate  s  twice  jointed,  or  two-jointed ;  separating  into  two  piece*. 

Biawrfcvdate :  having  two  ears,  as  the  leaf  in  fig.  96. 

Biccdlose :  having  two  callosities  or  harder  spots. 

Bicdrinate:  two-keeled,  as  the  upper  palea  ef  Grasses. 

Bicipital  (Biceps) :  two-headed ;  dividing  into  two  parts  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

Bictinjugaie :  twice  paired,  as  when  a  petiole  forks  twice. 

Bidentate:  having  two  teeth  (not  twice  or  doubly  dentate). 

Bifnniql  z  of  two  year*'  continuance ;  springing  from  the  teed  one  emeu, 

flowering  and  dying  the  next ;  p.  21. 
Bifdrious :  two-ranked  ;  arranged  in  two  rows. 

Bifid:  twordeft  to  about  the  middle,  as  the  petals  of  Mouse-ear  duckweed. 
Bifdliolate :  a  compound  leaf  of  two  leaflets ;  p.  66. 
Bifurcate:  twice  forked ;  or,  more  commonly,  forked  into  two  branches, 
Bijugote:  bearing  two  pairs  (of  leaflets,  &&). 
Bilabiate :  two-lipped,  as  the  corolla  of  sage..  &c ,  p.  105,  fig.  908. 
Bildmelfate :  of  two  plates  (lamelke),  as  the  stigma  of  Mimuluf* 
Bildbed :  the  same  as  two-lobed. 
Bildcular:  two-celled ;  as  most  anthers,  the  pod  of  Foxglove,  moat  Saxifrage* 

(fig.  254),  &c. 
Binate :  in  couples,  two  together. 
fiipartke :  the  Lrfitin  form  pf  two-parted ;  p.  6£. 
Bipinnate  (leaf) :'  twice  pinnate ;  p.  66,  fig.  130. 
ftipinudtijid:  twice  pinnatifid,  p.  64;  that  is,  pinnatifid  with  the  tabes  *gai& 

pinnatifid. 
BiplScate :  twice  folded  together. 

Biserial,  or  Biseriate :  occupying  two  rows,  one  within  the  other. 
Bisermle:  doubly  serrate,  as  when  the  teeth  of  a  leaf,  &c  are  themselves  serra.^. 
Biternate :  twice  ternate  ;  i.  e.  principal  divisions  3,  each  bearing  3  leaflets*  &c 
Bladdery,  i  thin  and  inflated,  like  the  calyx  of  Silene  inflata. 
Blade  of  a  leaf:  its  expanded  portion  ;  p  54. 

Boat-shaped:  concave  within  and  keeled  without,  in  shape  like  a  small  boat. 
Brdchiate:  with  opposite  branches  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  in  the 

Maple  and  Lilac 
Brqct  (^atin,  bractea).    Bracts,  in  general,  are  the  leaves  of  an  inflorescence* 

more  or  less  different  from  ordinary  leaves.     Specially,  the  bract  is  the 

small  leaf  or  scale  from  $&  axil  of  which  a  flower  or  its  pedicel  proceeds  : 

p.  78;  and  a 
Bractlet  (bracteola)  is  a  bract  seated  on  the  pedicel  or  flower-stalk;  p.  78,  &%.  15& 
Branch,  p.  20,  36*. 

Bristles :  stiff,  sharp  hairs,  or  any  very  slender  bodies  of  similar  appearance. 
Bristly:  beset  with  bristles. 
Brush-shaped:  see  aspergiUiform^ 
Bryology:  that  part  of  Botany  which  relates  to  Mosses. 
Bud:  a  branch  in  its  earliest  or  undeveloped  state ;  p  20. 
Bud-scales,  p.  22,  50. 

ftuJb :  $  leaf-bu4  w^th  fleshy  scales,  usually  subterranean ;  p.  45,  fig.  7S. 
Bulbiferous:  bearing  or  producing  bulbs. 
Bulbose  or  butbow :  bulb-like  in  shape,  &c* 
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BuMets:  small  bulbs,  borne  above  ground,  as  on  the  stems  of  the  bulb-bearing 
Lily  and  on  the  fronds  of  CistopterU  bulbifera  and  some  other  Ferns;  p.  46. 
Bulb-scales,  p.  50. 
Bullate:  appearing  as  if  blistered  or  bladdery  (from  bulla,  a  bobble). 

CddUcous:  dropping  off  very  early,  compared  with  other  parts;  as  the  calyx  m 

the  Poppy  Family,  falling  when  the  flower  opens. 
Casspitose,  or  Cespitose :  growing  in  turf-like  patches  or  tufts,  like  most  sedges,  &c 
Cdlcarate:  furnished  with  a  spur  (calcar),  as  the  flower  of  Larkspur,  fig.  183, 

and  Violet,  fig.  181. 
Calceolate  or  Cdlceiform:  slipper-shaped,  like  one  petal  of  the  Lady's  Slipper. 
Cdllosc :  hardened  ;  or  furnished  with  callosities  or  thickened  spots. 
Cdlycine :  belonging  to  the  calyx. 
Calyculate :  furnished  with  an  outer  accessory  calyx  (calyculus)  or  set  of  bracts 

looking  like  a  calyx,  as  in  true  Pinks. 
Calyptra :  the  hood  or  veil  of  the  capsule  of  a  Moss :  Manual,  p.  607,  &c 
Calyptriform :  shaped  like  a  calyptra  or  candle-extinguisher. 
Calyx :  the  outer  set  of  the  floral  envelopes  or  leaves  of  the  flower ;  p.  85. 
Cambium  and  Cambium-layer,  p.  154. 
Campdnulate:  bell-shaped;  p.  102,  fig.  207. 
Campyldtropous,  or  Campyldtropal ;  curved  ovules  and  seeds  of  a  particular  sort; 

p.  123,  fig.  271. 
Campylospermous :  applied  to  fruits  of  Umbellifene  when  the  seed  is  curved  in 

at  the  edges,  forming  a  groove  down  the  inner  face  ;  as  in  Sweet  Cicely. 
Canaliculate :  channelled,  or  with  a  deep  longitudinal  groove. 
Cdncellate:  latticed,  resembling  lattice-work. 
Can€scent:  grayish-white;  hoary,  usually  because  the  surface  Is  covered  with 

fine  white  hairs.    Incanous  is  whiter  still. 
Capilldceous,  Capillary :  hair-like  in  shape  ;  as  fine  as  hair  or  slender  bristles. 
Capitate :  having  a  globular  apex,  like  the  head  on  a  pin ;  as  the  stigma  of 

Cherry,  fig.  213;  or  forming  a  head,  like  the  flower-cluster  of  Button-bush, 

fig.  161. 
Capitellate:  diminutive  of  capitate;  as  the  stigmas  of  fig.  255. 
Capttulum  (a  little  head) :   a  close  rounded  dense  cluster  or  head  of  sessile 

flowers;  p.  80,  fig.  161. 
Capreolate:  bearing  tendrils  (from  capreolus,  a  tendril). 
Capsule:  a  pod ;  any  dry  dehiscent  seed-vessel ;  p.  131,  fig.  305,  306. 
Capsular :  relating  to,  or  like  a  capsule. 
Carina :  a  keel ;  the  two  anterior  petals  of  a  papilionaceous  flower,  which  are 

combined  to  form  a  body  shaped  somewhat  like  the  keel  (or  rather  the 

prow)  of  a  vessel ;  p.  105,  fig.  218,  k. 
Cdrinate :  keeled ;  furnished  with  a  sharp  ridge  or  projection  on  the  lower  side. 
Can'dpsis,  or  Carydpsis :  the  one-seeded  fruit  or  grain  of  Grasses,  &c.,  p.  351. 
Cdrneous :  flesh-colored  ;  pale  red. 
Cdrnose:  fleshy  in  texture. 
Cdrpel,  or  Carpidium :  a  simple  pistil,  or  one  of  the  parts  or  leaves  of  which  a 

compound  pistil  is  composed  ;  p.  117. 
CdrpeUary ;  pertaining  to  a  carpel. 
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Carpology :  that  department  of  Botany  which  relates  to  fruits. 

Cdrpophore:  the  stalk  or  support  of  a  fruit  or  pistil  within  the  flower;  as  in 

fig.  276-278. 
Cartildginous,  or  Cartilagfmeoms  :  firm  and  tough,  like  cartilage,  in  texture. 
Caruncle:  an  excrescence  at  the  scar  of  some  seeds ;  as  those  of  Polygala. 
Caninculate :  furnished  with  a  caruncle. 

Caryophylldceous :  pink-like :  applied  to  a  corolla  of  5  long-clawed  petals ;  fig.  200i 
Catkin :  a  scaly  deciduous  spike  of  flowers,  an  ament ;  p.  81. 
Caudate  :  tailed,  or  tail-pointed. 

Caudex :  a  sort  of  trunk,  such  as  that  of  Palms ;  an  upright  rootstock ;  p.  37. 
Caulescent :  having  an  obvious  stem ;  p.  36. 
Caulicle :  a  little  stem,  or  rudimentary  stem ;  p  6. 
Catiline :  of  or  belonging  to  a  stem  {caulis,  in  Latin),  p.  36. 
Cell  (diminutive  Cellule)  :  the  cavity  of  an  anther,  ovary,  &c.,  p.  1 13, 119 ;  one  of 

the  elements  or  vesicles  of  which  plants  are  composed ;  p.  140,  142. 
Cellular  tissue  of  plants;  p.  142.     Cellular  Bark,  p.  152. 
Cellulose,  p.  159. 
Centrifugal  (inflorescence) :  produced  or  expanding  in  succession  from  the  centre 

outwards ;  p.  82.     The  radicle  is  centrifugal,  when  it  points  away  from  the 

centre  of  the  fruit. 
Centripetal :  the  opposite  of  centrifugal ;  p.  79,  83. 
Cereal :  belonging  to  corn,  or  corn-plants. 
Ce'rnuous :  nodding ;  the  summit  more  or  less  inclining. 
Chaff:  small  membranous  scales  or  bracts  on  the  receptacle  of  Composite ;  the 

glumes,  &c  of  Grasses. 
Chaffy :  furnished  with  chaff,  or  of  the  texture  of  chaff. 
Chaldza  :  that  part  of  the  ovule  where  all  the  parts  grow  together;  p.  122. 
Channelled:  hollowed  out  like  a  gutter;  same  as  canaliculate. 
Character:  a  phrase  expressing  the  essential  marks  of  a  species,  genus,  &c 

which  distinguish  it  from  all  others ;   p.  180. 
Chariot-eons :  of  the  texture  of  paper  or  parchment 
Chlorophyll :  the  green  grains  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf,  and  of  odjer  parts  exposed 

to  the  light,  which  give  to  herbage  its  green  color ;  p.  155. 
Chrdmule  :  coloring  matter  in  plants,  especially  when  not  green,  or  when  liquid. 
Cicatrix :  the  scar  left  by  the  fall  of  a  leaf  or  other  organ. 
Ciliate :  beset  on  the  margin  with  a  fringe  of  cilia,  i.  e.  of  hairs  or  bristles,  like 

the  eyelashes  fringing  the  eyelids,  whence  the  name 
Cinereous,  or  Cinerdceous:  ash-grayish ;  of  the  color  of  ashes. 
Circinate :  rolled  inwards  from  the  top,  like  a  crosier,  as  the  shoots  of  Ferns ; 

p.  76,  fig.  154 ;  the  flower-clusters  of  Heliotrope,  &c. 
Circumscissile,  or  Circmma'ssile :  divided  by  a  circular  line  round  the  sides,  as 

the  pods  of  Purslane,  Plantain,  &c ;  p.  133,  fig.  298,  311. 
Circumscription :  the  general  outline  of  a  thing. 
Cirrhtferous,  or  Cirrhose:  furnished  with  a  tendril  (Latin,  cirrkus) ;  as  the  Grape. 

▼ine.     Cirrhose  also  means  resembling  or  coiling  like  tendrils,  as  the  leaf. 

stalks  of  Virgin's-bower ;  p.  37. 
Class,  p  175,  177. 
Classification,  p.  173. 
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Cldtkrate :  latticed  ;  same  as  canceUate. 

Cldvate :  club-shaped ;  slender  below  and  thickened  upwards. 

Claw:  the  narrow  or  stalk-like  base  of  some  petals,  as  of  Pinks ;  p.  102,  fig.  200. 

Climbing :  rising  by  clinging  to  other  objects ;  p.  37. 

Club-shaped :  see  cluvate. 

Clustered :  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  aggregated  or  collected  Into  a  bunch. 

ClypeaU:  buckler-shaped. 

Coddunate :  same  as  connate  ;  L  e.  united. 

Coalescent :  growing  together. 

Cbdrctate :  contracted  or  brought  close  together. 

Coated  Bulbs,  p  46. 

Cobwebby :  same  as  arachnoid ;  bearing  hairs  like  cobwebs  or  gossamer. 

Coccus  (plural  cocci) :  anciently  a  berry ;  now  mostly  used  to  denote  the  carpeis 

of  a  dry  fruit  which  are  separable  from  each  other,  as  of  Euphorbia. 
Cochledriform :  spoon -shaped. 
Cdchleate :  coiled  or  shaped  like  a  snail-shell. 

Codospermous :  applied  to  those  fruits  of  Umbelliferae  which  have  the  seed  hol- 
lowed on  the  inner  face,  by  the  curving  inwards  of  the  top  and  bottom ;  as  in, 

Coriander. 
Coherent,  in  Botany,  is  usually  the  same  as  connate;  p.  104. 
Collective  fruits,  p.  133. 

Collum  or  Collar :  the  neck  or  line  of  junction  between  the  stem  and  the;  root 
Columella :  the  axis  to  which  the  carpels  of  a  compound  pistil  are  often  attached, 

as  in  Geranium  (fig.  278),  or  which  is  left  when  a  pod  opens,  as  in  Azalea 

and  Rhododendron. 
Column :  the  united  stamens,  as  in  Mallow,  or  the  stamens  and  pistils  united  into 

one  body,  as  in  the  Orchis  family,  fig.  226. 
Columnar :  shaped  like  a  column  or  pillar. 

Coma :  a  tuft  of  any  sort  (literally,  a  head  of  hair) ;  p.  135,  fig.  317. 
Cdmose :  tufted ;  bearing  a  tuft  of  hairs,  as  the  seeds  of  Milkweed ;  fig.  317. 
Cdmmissure :  the  line  of  junction  of  two  carpels,  as  in  the  fruit  of  Umbelliferse, 

such  as  Parsnip,  Caraway,  &c. 
Common :  used  as  "  general,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  partial " ;  e.  g.  "  common 

involucre,"  p.  81. 
Cdmplanate:  flattened. 

Compound  leaf,  p.  64.     Compound  pistil,  p.  118.     Compound  umbel,  &c.,  p.  81. 
Complete  (flower),  p.  89. 
Complicate :  folded  upon  itself. 
Compressed:  flattened  on  two  opposite  sides. 
Conduplicate  :  folded  upon  itself  lengthwise,  as  are  the  leaves  of  Magnolia  in  the 

bud,  p.  76. 
Cone:  the  fruit  of  the  Pine  famil;  ;  p.  133,  fig.  314. 
Cdnfluent :  blended  together ;  or  inc  same  as  coherent. 
Confirmed :  similar  to  another  thing  it  is  associated  with  or  compared  to;  of 

closely  fitted  to  it,  as  the  skin  to  the  kernel  of  a  seed. 
Conrjelsted,  Conaldmerate. :  crowded  together. 
Cdnjugate  :  coupled  ;  in  single  pairs. 
Connate:  united  or  grown  together  from  the  first. 


Connective,  ConnecHvum :  the  part  of  the  anther  connecting  its  two  cell* ;  p;  113, 

Conntoent :.  converging,  or  brought  close  together. 

Consolidated  forms  of  vegetation,  p.  47. 

Continuous  :  the  reverse  of  interrupted  or  articulated. 

Contorted:  twisted  together.     Contorted  (estivation  :  same  as  convolute  i  p.  W9» 

Contortuplicate :  twisted  back  upon  itself. 

Contracted:  either  narrowed  or  shortened. 

Contrary :  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  to  another  organ  or  part  with  which 
it  is  compared. 

Cdnvolute :  rolled  up  lengthwise,  aa  the  leaves  of  the  Ham  in.  versatiou  ;  p.  76, 
fig.  151.    In  aestivation,  same  as  contorted;  p.  109. 

Cordate:  heart-shaped ;  p.  5&,  fig.  90,  99.. 

Coriaceous :  resembling  leather  in  texture. 

Corky :  of  the  texture  of  cork.     Corky  layer  of  bark,  p.  153. 

Conn,  Cormus :  &  solid  bulb,  like  that  of  Crocus ;  p.  44,  fig.  71,  72. 

Cdrneous :  of  the  consistence  or  appearance  of  hocn^  aa  the  albumen  of  the 
seed  of  the  Date,  Coffee,  &c. 

Cornicuhte :  furnished  with  a  small  horn  or  spue. 

Cornute :  horned ;  bearing,  a  horn-like  projection  or  appendage. 

CoroHa:  the  leaves  of  the  flower  within  the  calyx ;  p.  86. 

CoroUdceous,  CoroUtne :  Kke  or.  belonging  to  a  corolla. 

Corona :  a  coronet  or  crown ;  an  appendage  at  the  top  oi  the  claw  of  soma 
petals,  aa  Silene  and  Soapwort,  fig.  200,  or  ef  the  tube  of  the  ooroU*.  ©I 
Hound's-Tongue,  &c. 

Cbrdnate :  crowned ;  furnished  with  a  crown. 

Cdrtical :  belonging  to  the  bark  (cortex}. 

Corymb :  a  sort  of  flat  or  convex  floweu-cui&ter ;  p.  79,  fig.  156. 

Corymbose:  approaching  the  form  of  a  corymb,  or  branched  in  mat  way; 
arranged  in  corymbs. 

Costa :  a  rib ;  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  6c.    Cost  ate:  ribbed. 

Cotyledons :  the  first  leaves  of  the  embryo ;  p.  6,  137. 

CrateYifbrm :  goblet-shaped  ;  broadly  cup-shaped.  « 

Creeping  (stems) :  growing  flat  on  or  beneath  the  ground  and  rooting ;  p.  37. 

Cre'mocarp :  a  half-fruit,  or  one  of  the  two  carpels  of  Umbellifero. 

Crenate,  or  CreneUed :  the  edge  scalloped  into  rounded  teeth ;  p.  62,  fig.  114. 

Crested,  or  Cristate :  bearing  any  elevated  appendage  like  a  crest 

Cribrose :  pierced  like  a  sieve  with  small  apertures. 

Crinite:  bearded  with  long  hairs,  6c 

Crown :  see  corona. 

Crowning :  borne  on  the  apex  of  anything. 

Cruciate,  or  Cnictform:  cross-shaped,  as  the  four  spreading  petals,  of  the  Mnf> 

tard  (fig.  187),  and  all  the  flowers  of  that  family. 
Crustaceous :  hard,  and  brittle  in  texture  ;  crust-like. 
Cryptdyamous,  or  Cryptogamic :  relating  to  Cryptogamia;  p.  172, 197. 
Cucullate:  hooded,  or  hood-shaped,  rolled  up  like  a  cornet  of  paper,  or  a  hood 

(cucuUus),  as  the  spathe  of  Indian  Turnip,  fig.  162. 
Culm :  a  straw ;  the  stem  of  Grasses  and  Sedges. 
Oiineate,  Cuneiform :  wedge-shaped ;  p.  58,  fig.  94. 
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Cup-shaped:  same  as  cyathiform,  or  near  it. 

Cupule :  a  little  cup  ;  the  cap  to  the  acorn  of  the  Oak,  p.  190,  fig.  299. 

Ciipulate :  provided  with  a  cupule. 

Citspidate :  tipped  with  a  sharp  and  stiff  point. 

Cut :  same  as  incised,  or  applied  generally  to  any  sharp  and  deep  division. 

Cuticle :  the  skin  of  plants,  or  more  strictly  its  external  pellicle. 

Cydthiform :  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  particularly  of  a  wine-glass. 

Cijde:  one  complete  turn  of  a  spire,  or  a  circle ,  p.  73. 

Cyclical,  rolled  up  circularly,  or  coiled  into  a  complete  circle. 

Cycldsi*  :  the  circulation  in  closed  cells,  p.  167. 

Cylindraceous :  approaching  to  the 

Cylindrical  form ;  as  that  of  stems,  &c.,  which  are  round,  and  gradually  if  at  all 

tapering. 
Cymlxeform,  or  Cymbiform :  same  as  boat-shaped. 
Cyme :  a  cluster  of  centrifugal  inflorescence,  p  82,  fig*  165, 167. 
Cymose :  furnished  with  cymes,  or  like  a  cyme. 

Deca-  (in  composition  of  words  of  Greek  derivation)  :  ten ;  as 
Decdgynous :  with  10  pistils  or  styles.    Decdndrous :  with  10  stamens. 
Deciduous :  falling  off,  or  subject  to  fall ,  said  of  leaves  which  fall  in  »j»*n»m», 

and  of  a  calyx  and  corolla  which  fall  before  the  fruit  forms. 
Declined :  turned  to  one  side,  or  downwards,  as  the  stamens  of  Azalea  nudiflora. 
Decompound:  several  times  compounded  or  divided ;  p  67,  fig.  136. 
Decumbent :  reclined  on  the  ground,  the  summit  tending  to  rise ;  p.  37. 
Decurrent  (leaves) :  prolonged  on  the  stem  beneath  the  insertion,  as  in  Thistles 
Decussate:  arranged  in  pairs  which  successively  cross  each  other;  fig.  147. 
Definite:  when  of  a  uniform  number,  and  not  above  twelve  or  so. 
Deflexed:  bent  downwards. 

Deflorate :  past  the  flowering  state,  as  an  anther  after  it  has  discharged  its  pollen. 
Dehiscence:  the  mode  in  which  an  anther  or  a  pod  regularly  bursts  or  splits 

open ;  p.  132. 
Dehiscent :  opening  by  regular  dehiscence. 

Deliquescent:  branching  off  so  that  the  stem  is  lost  in  the  branches,  p.  25. 
Deltoid:  of  a  triangular  shape,  like  the  Greek  capital  A. 
Demersed:  growing  below  the  surface  of  water. 
Dendroid,  Dendritic :  tree-like  in  form  or  appearance. 
Dentate:  toothed  (from  the  Latin  dens,  a  tooth),  p.  61,  fig.  113. 
Denticulate:  furnished  with  denticulations,  or  very  small  teeth:  diminutive  of 

the  last. 
Depauperate  (impoverished  or  starved) :  below  the  natural  size. 
Depressed:  flattened,  or  as  if  pressed  down  from  above  ;  flattened  vertically. 
Descending :  tending  gradually  downwards. 
Determinate  Inflorescence ,  p.  81,  83. 
Dextrorse :  turned  to  the  right  hand. 
Di-  (in  Greek  compounds) :  two,  as 

Diddelphom  (stamens) :  united  by  their  filaments  in  two  sets ;  p.  Ill,  fig.  227. 
Didndrous :  having  two  stamens,  p.  112. 
Diagnosis,  a  short  distinguishing  character,  ot  ta&ccvptive  phrase. 
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Diaphanous :  transparent  or  translucent. 

Dichlamtfdeous  (flower) :  haying  both  calyx  and  corolla. 

Dichdtomons :  two-forked. 

Diclinous:  haying  the  stamens  in  one  flower,  the  pistils  in  another;  p.  89, 

fig*  176,  177.  V 

Diafccous  (fruit) :  splitting  into  two  cocci,  or  closed  carpels. 
Dicotyledonous  (embryo) :  haying  a  pair  of  cotyledons  ;  p.  16, 137. 
Dicotyledonous  Plants,  p.  150,  182. 
Didymous:  twin.  > 

Didynamous  (stamens) ;  having  four  stamens  in  two  pairs,  one  pair  shorter  than 

the  other,  as  in  fig.  194,  195. 
Diffuse :  spreading  widely  and  irregularly. 
Digitate  (fingered) :  where  the  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf  are  all  borne  on  the 

apex  of  the  petiole ;  p.  65,  fig.  129. 
Digynous  (flower) :  having  two  pistils  or  styles,  p.  116. 
Dimerous :  made  up  of  two  parts,  or  its  organs  in  twos. 
Dimidiate :  halved ;  as  where  a  leaf  or  leaflet  has  only  one  side  developed/  or  a 

stamen  has  only  one  lobe  or  cell ;  fig.  239. 
Dimorphous :  of  two  forms. 
Dioecious,  or  Dioioous :  where  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers  on 

different  plants ;  p.  89. 
Dip&abus :  of  two  petals.    DiphijUous :  two-leaved.    Di/rterous :  two-winged. 
Disciform  or  Disk-shaped :  flat  and  circular,  like  a  disk  or  quoit. 
Disk:  the  face  of  any  flat  body ;  the  central  part  of  a  head  of  flowers,  like  the 

Sunflower,  or  Coreopsis  (fig.  224),  as  opposed  to  the  ray  or  margin;  a 

fleshy  expansion  of  the  receptacle  of  a  flower ;  p.  125. 
Dissected:  cut  deeply  into  many  lobes  or  divisions. 
Dissepiments:  the  partitions  of  an  ovary  or  a  fruit;  p.  119. 
Distichous:  two-ranked;  p.  73. 
Distinct:  uncombined  with  each  other ;  p.  102. 
Divdricate :  straddling ;  very  widely  divergent. 
Divided  (leaves,  &c.) :  cut  into  divisions  extending  about  to  the  base  or  the  mid 

rib;  p.  62,  fig.  125. 
Dodeca-  (in  Greek  compounds) :  twelve;  as 
Dodecdgynous :  with  twelve  pistils  or  styles. 
Dodecandrous :  with  twelve  stamens. 
Dolabriform:  axe-shaped. 

Tarsal:  pertaining  to  the  back  (dorsum)  of  an  organ. 
Dorsal  Suture,  p.  117. 
Dotted  Ducts,  p.  148. 

Double  Flowers,  so  called  :  where  the  petals  are  multiplied  unduly;  p.  85,  98. 
Downy :  clothed  with  a  coat  of  soft  and  short  hairs. 
Drupe:  a  stone-fruit;  p.  128,  fig.  285. 
Drupaceous :  like  or  pertaining  to  a  drupe. 
Ducts:  the  so-called  vessels  of  plants;  p.  146,  148. 
Dumose :  bushy,  or  relating  to  bushes. 
Duramen:  the  heart-wood,  p.  153. 
Dwarf:  remarkably  low  in  stature. 
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E-,  or  Ex-,  at  the  beginning  of  compound  words,  means  destitate  of  j  as 
without  a  rib  or  midrib ;  exalbuminous,  without  albumen,  Ac. 

Eared:  see  auricuiate;  p.  59,  fig.  96. 

Ebrdcteate ;  destitute  of  bracts. 

Echinate:  armed  with  prickles  (like  a  hedgehog).   Echfaulate:  a.  rijminptnFe  of  it 

Edentate:  toothless. 

Effete :  past  bearing,  &e. ;  said  of  anthers  which  have  discharged  their  polks. 

Eglandulose :  destitute  of  glands. 

Eldters :  threads  mixed  with  the  spores  of  Liverworts.     (Manual,  p.  682.  )L 

Ellipsoidal :  approaching  an  elliptical  figure. 

Elliptical :  oval  or  oblong,  with  the  ends  regularly  rounded ;  p.  58,  fig.  8& 

Emdrginate :  notched  at  the  summit ;  p.  60,  fig.  10& 

kmbryo :  the  rudimentary  undeveloped  plantlet  in  a  seed ;  p.  6,  fig.  9,  12,  2£A 
31  -37,  &c,  and  p.  136.     Embryo-sac,  p.  139. 

Emersed :  raised  out  of  water. 

Endecdgynous :  with  eleven  pistils  or  styles.   Endecdndrov*  :  with  qleven>  atamen* 

fendocarp :  the  inner  layer  of  a  pericarp  or  fruit ;  p.  128. 

findochrome  :  the  coloring  matter  of  AJgffi  and  the  like. 

Endogenous  Stems,  p.  150.     Endogenous  Plants,  p.  150. 

Endosmose :  p.  168. 

Endosperm :  another  name  for  the  albumen  of  a  seed. 

Endostome :  the  orifice  in  the  inner  coat  of  an  ovule. 

Ennea- :  nine.    Ennedgynous :  with  nine  petals,  or  styles. 

Ennedndrous :  with  nine  stamens. 

Ensiform :  sword-shaped  ;  as  the  leaves  of  Iris,  fig.  134 

Entire:  the  margins  not  at  all  toothed,  notched,  or  divided,  bat  even ;  p.  $1. 

Ephemeral :  lasting  for  a  day  or  less,  as  the  corolla  of  Purslane,  && 

Epi-,  in  composition :  upon  ;  as 

kpicarp:  the  outermost  layer  of  a  fruit ;  p.  128. 

Epidermal:  relating  to  the  Epidermis,  or  the  skin  of  a  plant;  p.  152,  155. 

Epigazous :  growing  on  the  earth,  or  close  to  the  ground. 

Epjgynous:  upon  the  ovary  ;  p.  105,  111. 

Epipetalons:  borne  on  the  petals  or  the  corolla. 

Epiphyllous :  borne  on  a  leaf. 

Epiphyte :  a  plant  growing  on  another  plant,  but  not  nourished  by  it ;  p.  34. 

Epiphytic  or  Epiphytal :  relating  to  Epiphytes ;  p.  34. 

Episperm  :  the  skin  or  coat  of  a  seed,  especially  the  outer  coat. 

Equal:  same  as  regular;  or  of  the  same  number  or  length,  as  the  case, may  be, 
of  the  body  it  is  compared  with. 

Equally  pinnate  :  same  as  abruptly  pinnate ;  p.  65. 

iquitant  (riding  straddle)  ;  p.  68,  fig.  133,  134. 

Erose:  eroded,  as  if  gnawed. 

Erdstrate :  not  beaked . 

Essential  Organs  of  the  flower,  p  85. 

Estivation:  see  (est i cat ion. 

Etiolated:  blanched  by  excluding  the  light,  as  the  stalks  of  Celery. 

Evergreen :  holding  the  leaves  over  winter  and  until  new  ones  appear,  or  kmgtm 

£vaib4minou8  (j>eed) :  destitute  of  albumen  ;  p.  136. 
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Exabrrmt:  running  out,  as  when  a  midrib  projects  beyqnd  the  apex  of  a  leaf 

or  a  trunk  is  continued  to  the  very  top  of  a  tree. 
Exhalation,  p.  156, 169. 

Exogenous  Stems,  p.  150.     Exogenous  Plants,  p.  182. 
ltxostome :  the  orifice  in  the  outer  coat  of  the  ovule ;  p.  122. 
Explanate :  spread  or  flattened  out 

Exserted:  protruding  out  of,  as  the  stamens  out  of  the  corolla  of  fig.  201. 
Exstiptdate :  destitute  of  stipules. 
Extra-axillary :  said  of  a  branch  or  bud  a  little  out  of  the  axil ;  as  the  upper 

accessory  buds  of  the  Butternut,  p.  27,  fig.  52. 
Extr&rse :  turned  outwards ;  the  anther  is  cxtrorse  when  fastened  to  the  filament 

on  the  side  next  the  pistil,  an^  opening  on  the.  outer  side,  as  in  Iris ;  p,  1 13. 

Falcate :  scythe-shaped ;  a  flat  body  curved,  its  edges  parallel. 

Family:  p.  176. 

Farinaceous :  mealy  in  texture.    Farinose :  covered  with  a  mealy  powder. 

Fdsciate :  banded ;  also  applied  to  monstrous  stems  which  grow  flat. 

Fascicle :  a  close  cluster  ;  p.  83. 

Fascicled,  Fasciculated :  growing  in  a  bundle  or  tuft,  as   the  leaves  of  Pine, 
and  Larch  (fig  139,  140),  the  roots  of  Paeony  and  Dahlia,  fig.  60. 

Fastigiate :  close,  parallel,  and  upright,  as  the  branches  of  Lombardv  Poplar. 

Faux  (plural,  fauces) :  the  throat,  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  &c. 

Faveolate,  Fdvose :  honeycombed ;  same  as  alveolate. 

Feather-veined :  where  the  veins  of  a  leaf  spring  from  along  the  sides  of  a  mid 
rib  ;  p.  57,  fig.  86  -  94. 

Female  (flowers)  :  with  pistils  and  no  stamens. 

Fenestrate :  pierced  with  one  or  more  large  holes,  like  windows. 

Ferrugineous,  or  Ferruginous:  resembling  iron-rust ;  red-grayish. 

Fertile:  fruit-bearing,  or  capable  of  producing  fruit;  also  said  of  anthers  wbe^ 
they  produce  good  pollen. 

Fertilization :  the  process  by  which  pollen  causes  the  embryo  to  be  formed. 

Fibre,  p.  145.    Fibrous:  containing  much  fibre,  or  composed  of  fibres. 

Fibrillose:  formed  of  small  fibres. 

Fibrine,  p.  165. 

Fiddle-shaped:  obovate  with  a  deep  recess  on  each  side. 

Filament:  the  stalk  of  a  stamen;  p.  86,  fig.  170,  a;  also  any  slender  thread- 
shaped  appendage. 

Filame'ntose,  or  Filamentous :  bearing  or  formed  of  slender  threads. 

Filiform :  thread-shaped  ;  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical. 

Fimbriate:  fringed ;  furnished  with  fringes  ( fimbria). 

Fistuhr  or  Fistiuose:  hollow  and  cylindrical,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Onion. 

Flabeiliform  or  Ftabellate :  fan-shaped ;  broad,  rounded  at  the  summit,  and  nar- 
rowed at  the  base. 

Flagellate,  or  FlagelUfbrm  <  long,  narrow,  and  flexible,  like  the  thong  of  a.  whip' 
or  like  the  runners  {JUtgellxe)  of  the  Strawberry. 

Flavescent :  yellowish,  or  turning  yellow. 

Fleshy :  composed:  of.  firm  pulp  or  flesh. 

FUshy  Fronts,  p.  47. 
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FUxuose,  or  Flexuous:  bending  gently  in  opposite  directions,  in  a  zigzag  way. 

Floating:  swimming  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Fldceose :  composed,  or  bearing  tufts,  of  woolly  or  long  and  soft  hairs. 

Flora   (the  goddess  of  flowers):  the  plants  of  a  country  or  district,  taken 

together,  or  a  work  systematically  describing  them ;  p.  3. 
Floral:  relating  to  the  blossom 
Floral  Envelopes :  the  leaves  of  the  flower ;  p.  85,  99. 
floret:  a  diminutive  flower;  one  of  the  flowers  of  a  head  (or  of  the  so-called 

compound  flower)  of  Com  posit  se,  p.  106. 
Flower :  the  whole  organs  of  reproduction  of  Ptuenogamons  plants ;  p.  84. 
Flower-bud:  an  unopened  flower. 

Flowering  Plants,  p.  177.     Flowerless  Plants,  p.  172,  177. 
Folidceous :  belonging  to,  or  of  the  texture  or  nature  of,  a  leaf  (folium). 
Fdliose :  leafy ;  abounding  in  leaves. 
Fdliolate :  relating  to  or  bearing  leaflets  (foliola). 

Follicle:  a  simple  pod,  opening  down  the  inner  suture ;  p.  131,  fig.  302. 
Follicular :  resembling  or  belonging  to  a  follicle. 
Food  of  Plants,  p.  160. 

Foramen:  a  hole  or  orifice,  as  that  of  the  ovnle ;  p.  122. 
Fornix :  little  arched  scales  in  the  throat  of  some  corollas,  as  of  Comfrey. 
Fdrnicate :  over-arched,  or  arching  over. 
Fdoeate:  deeply  pitted.     Fovelolate:  diminutive  of foveate. 
Free :  not  united  with  any  other  parts  of  a  different  sort ;  p.  103. 
Fringed :  the  margin  beset  with  slender  appendages,  bristles,  &c. 
Frond :  what  answers  to  leaves  in  Ferns ;  the  stem  and  leaves  fused  into  ont 

body,  as  in  Duckweed  and  many  Liverworts,  &c 
Frondescence :  the  bursting  into  leaf. 

Frdndose :  frond-bearing  ;  like  a  frond  :  or  sometimes  used  for  leafy. 
Fructification :  the  state  of  fruiting.     Organs  of,  p.  76 
Fruit:  the  matured  ovary  and  all  it  contains  or  is  connected  with;  p.  126. 
Frute'scent:  somewhat  shrubby  ;  becoming  a  shrub  (frutex). 
Frutfculose:  like  a  small  shrub.     Fniticose:  shrubby;  p.  36. 
Fugacious:  soon  falling  off  or  perishing. 
Fulvous :  tawny ;  dull  yellow  with  gray. 
Funiculus:  the  stalk  of  a  seed  or  ovule;  p.  122. 
Funnel-formt  or   Funnel-shaped:  expanding  gradually  upwards,  like  a  funnc' 

or  tunnel ;  p.  102. 
Furcate:  forked. 

Furfurdceous :  covered  with  bran -like  fine  scurf. 
Furrowed :  marked  by  longitudinal  channels  or  grooves. 
Fuscous:  deep  pray-brown. 
Fusiform :  spindle-shaped  ;  p.  32. 

Gdleate:  shaped  like  a  helmet  (galea) ;  as  the  upper  sepal  of  the  Monkshood, 

fig.  185,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  of  Dead-Nettie,  fig.  209. 
Gamope'ta/ous:  of  united  petals  ;  same  as  monopetalous,  and  a  better  word ;  p.  102. 
Gamophylfous :  formed  of  united  leaves.     Gamosepalous :  formed  of  united  sepals. 
Gelatine,  p.  165. 
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Geminate:  twin;  in  pairs;  as  the  flowers  of  Linnaea. 

Gemma :  a.  bad. 

Gemmation :  the  state  of  budding,  or  the  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  bad. 

Ge'mmule :  a  small  bud  ;  the  buds  of  Mosses ;  the  plumule,  p.  6. 

Geniculate :  bent  abruptly,  like  a  knee  (genu),  as  many  stems. 

Genua:  a  kind  ;  a  rank  above  species ;  p.  175,  176. 

Generic  Names,  p.  178.     Generic  Character,  p.  181. 

Geographical  Botany:  the  study  of  plants  in  their  geographical  relations,  p.  3. 

Germ:  a  growing  point;  a  young  bud;  sometimes  the  same  as  embryo;  p.  136 

Germen :  the  old  name  for  ovary. 

Germination:  the  development  of  a  plantlet  from  the  seed;  p.  5,  137. 

Gibbous :  more  tumid  at  one  place  or  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

Glabrate :  becoming  glabrous  with  age,  or  almost  glabrous. 

Glabrous :  smooth,  i.  e.  having  no  hairs,  bristles,  or  other  pubescent*. 

Gladiate:  sword-shaped;  as  the  leaves  of  Iris,  fig.  134. 

Glands:  small  cellular  organs  which  secrete  oily  or  aromatic  or  other  products*, 
they  are  sometimes  sunk  in  the  leaves  or  rind,  as  in  the  Orange,  Prickly 
Ash,  &c. ;  sometimes  on  the  surface  as  small  projections ;  sometimes  raised 
on  hairs  or  bristles  {glandular  hairs,  #*c.),  as  in  the  Sweetbrier  and  Sun- 
dew. The  name  is  also  given  to  any  small  swellings,  &c.,  whether  they 
secrete  anything  or  not. 

Glandular,  Glandulose :  furnished  with  glands,  or  gland-like. 

Glans  ( Gland) :  the  acorn  or  mast  of  Oak  and  similar  fruits. 

Glaucescent :  slightly  glaucous,  or  bluish-gray. 

Glaucous :  covered  with  a  bloom,  viz.  with  a  fine  white  powder  that  rubs  off,  like 
that  on  a  fresh  plum,  or  a  cabbage-leaf. 

Globose :  spherical  in  form,  or  nearly  so.     Gldbular :  nearly  globose. 

Glochidiate  (hairs  or  bristles):  barbed;  tipped  with  barbs,  or  with  a  doable 
hooked  point. 

Gldmerate :  closely  aggregated  into  a  dense  cluster. 

GIdmerule ':  a  dense  head-like  cluster ;  p.  83. 

Glossology :  the  department  of  Botany  in  which  technical  terms  are  explained. 

Glumaceous :  glume-like,  or  glume-bearing. 

Glume :  Glumes  are  the  husks  or  floral  coverings  of  Grasses,  or,  particularly, 
the  outer  husks  or  bracts  of.  each  spikelet.    (Manual,  p.  535) 

Glumelles :  the  inner  husks,  or  palese,  of  Grasses. 

Gluten :  a  vegetable  product  containing  nitrogen ;  p.  165. 

Granular:  composed  of  grains.     Granule:  a  small  grain. 

Growth,  p  138. 

Grumous  or  Grumose :  formed  of  coarse  clustered  grains. 

Gruttate:  spotted,  as  if  by  drops  of  something  colored. 

Gymnocdrpous :  naked-fruited. 

Gymnospe'rmous :  naked-seeded;  p.  121. 

Gymnospermai,  or  Gymnospermous  Plants,  p.  184 ;  Manual,  p.  xxiii. 

Gyndndrous :  with  stamens  borne  on,  i.  e.  united  with,  the  pistil ;  p.  111,  fig.  226. 

Gynacium :  a  name  for  the  pistils  of  a  flower  taken  altogether. 

Gynobase :  a  particular  receptacle  or  support  of  the  pistils,  or  of  the  carpels  of 
a  compound  ovary,  as  in  Geranium,  fig.  277,  278. 
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Gynophore:  a  stalk  raising  a  pistil  above  the  stamens,  as  in  tfrfi  Cleome  Family 

p.  276. 
Gyrate:  coiled*  in  a  circle  :  same  as  arcuiote. 
Gyrose:  strongly  bent  to  and  fro.  ' 

Habit :  the  general  aspect  of  a  plant,  or  its  mode  of  growth. 

Habitat :  the  situation  in  which  a  plant  grows  in  a  wild  state. 

Hairs:  hair-like  projections  or  appendages  of  the  surface  of  plant*. 

Hairy :  beset  with  hairs,  especially  longish  ones. 

Halberd-shaped,  or  Halberd-headed:  see  hastate. 

Halved:  when  appearing  as  if  one  half  of  tho  body  were  cut  away. 

Hamate  or  Hamose :  hooked  ;  the  end  of  a  slender  body  bent  round. 

Hdmulose :  bearing  a  small  hook ;  a  diminutive  of  the  last. 

Hastate  or  Hostile:  shaped  like  a  halberd;  furnished  with  a  spreading  lobe  #a 

each  side  at  the  base ;  p.  59,  fig.  97. 
Heart-shaped:  of  the  shape  of  a  heart  as  commonly  painted ;  p.  58,  ng.  90. 
Heart-wood:  the  older  or  matured  wood  of  exogenous  trees ;  p.  159. 
Helicoid :  coiled  like  a  helix  or  snail-shell. 

Helmet:  the  upper  sepal  of  Monkshood  in  this  shape,  fig.  185,  {be* 
Hemi-  (in  compounds  from  the  Greek)  :  half;  e.  g.  Hemispherical,  $c. 
He'micarp:  half-fruit,  or  one  carpel  of  an  Umbelliferous  plant. 
Hem&ropous  or  Hemitropal  (ovule  or  seed) :  nearly  same  as  awphitropousi,  p.  183. 
Hepta-  (in  words  of  Greek  origin) :  seven;  as, 
Heptdgynous :  with  seven  pistils  or  styles. 

Heptdmerous :  its  parts  in  sevens.    Heptdndrous:  having  seven  stamens. 
Herb,  p.  20. 

Herbaceous :  of  the  texture  of  common  herbage ;  not  woody ;  p.  86. 
Herbarium:  the  botanist's  arranged  collection  of  dried  plants;  p.  201. 
Hermaphrodite  (flower) :  having  both  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  blossom  -, 

same  as  perfect ;  p.  89. 
Heterocdrpous :  bearing  fruit  of  two  sorts  or  shapes,  as  in  AmpbicaEpsea. 
Heterdgamous :  bearing  two  or  more  sorts  of  flowers  as  to  their  stamens  4*4 

pistils ;  as  in  Aster,  Daisy,  and  Coreopsis. 
Heteromdrphous :  of  two  or  more  shapes. 

Heterdtropous,  or  Heterdtropal  (ovule) :  the  same  as  amphitropous  ;  p.  123. 
Hexa-  (in  Greek  compounds) :  six;  as 

Hexdgonal:  six-angled.    Hexdgynous:  with  six  pistils  or  styles. 
Hexdmerous :  its  parts  in  sixes.     Hexdndrous :  with  six  stamens. 
Hexdpteroiis :  six-winged. 
Hilar:  belonging  to  the  hilum. 

Hilum:  the  scar  of  the  seed;  its  place  of  attachment ;  p.  122, 135. 
Hippocrtpiform :  horseshoe-shaped. 
Hirsute :  hairy  with  stiffish  or  beard-like  hairs. 

Hispid:  bristly ;  beset  with  stiff  hairs.    Hispiduhus  is  a  diminutive  of  it 
Hoary :  grayish- white ;  see  canescent,  &c. 

Homdgamous :  a  head  or  cluster  with  flowers  all  of  one  kind,  as  in  Eupatorium. 
Homogeneous :  uniform  in  nature ;  all  of  one  kind. 
HomomdlloHs  (leaves,  &c.) :  originating  all  round  a  stem,  but  all  bent  or  curved 

round  to  one  side. 


Btmomtrphous  :  all  of  one  shape. 

Homdtropotu  or  Homdtropal  (embryo) :  curved  with  the  seed ;  curved  one  way* 
Hood:  same  as  helmet  or  galea.    Hooded:  hood-shaped;  see  cucuUatc 
Hooked:  same  as  hamate. 

Horn :  a  spur  or  some  similar  appendage.     Horny :  of  the  texture  of  horn. 
Hortus  Siccus:  an,  herbarium,  or  collection  of  dried  plants ;  p.  201. 
Humifuse :  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Hyaline :  transparent,  or  partly  so. 
Hybrid:  a  cross-breed  between  two  allied  species. 
)Hypocrateriform :  salver-shaped;  p.  101,  fig.  202,  208. 
Hypoycean:  produced  under  ground. 
Hypdgynous:  inserted  under  the  pistil;  p.  103,  fig.  212. 

Icosdndrous:  having  12  or  more  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx. 

Imbricate,  Imbricated,  Imbricative:  overlapping  one  another,  like  tiles  or  shingles 
on  a  roof,  as  the  scales  of  the  involucre  of  Zinnia,  &c.,  or  the  bud-scales  of 
Horseehesnut  (fig.  48)  and  Hickory  (fig.  49).  In  aestivation,  where  some 
leaves  of  the  calyx  or  corolla  are  overlapped  on  both  sides  by  others ;  p.  109. 

Imtnarginate :  destitute  of  a  rim  or  border. 

Immersed:  growing  wholly  under  water. 

Impari-pinnate:  pinnate  with  a  single  leaflet  at  the  apex  ;  p.  65,  fig.  12$. 

Imperfect  flowers:  wanting  either  stamens  or  pistils ;  p.  89. 

Inequilateral:  unequal-sided,  as  the  leaf  of  a  Begonia. 

Incanous :  hoary  with  white  pubescence. 

Incised:  cut  rather  deeply  and  irregularly ;  p.  62. 

Included:  enclosed ;  when  the  part  in  question  does  not  project  beyond  another. 

Incomplete  Flower:  wanting  calyx  or  corolla;  p.  9Q. 

Incrassated:  thickened. 

Incumbent :  leaning  or  resting  npon :  the  cotyledons  are  incumbent  when  the 
back  of  one  of  them  lies  against  the  radicle ;  the  anthers  arc  incumbent 
when  turned  or  looking  inwards,  p.  113. 

Incurved:  gradually  curving  inwards. 

Indefinite:  not  uuiform  in  number,  or  top  numerous  to  mention  (over  12). 

Indefinite  or  Indeterminate  Inflorescence:  p.  77. 

Indehiscent :  not  splitting  open ;  i.  e.  not  dehiscent ;  p.  127. 

Indigenous:  native  to  the  country. 

Individuals:  p.  173. 

Induplicate:  with  the  edges  turned  inwards ;  p.  109. 

Indusium:  the  shield  or  covering  of  a  fruit-dot  of  a  Fern.     (Manual,  p  588.) 

Inferior:  growing  below  some  other  organ;  p.  104,  121. 

Inflated:  turgid  and  bladdery. 

Inflexed:  bent  inwards. 

Inflorescence:  the  arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  stem;  p.  76. 

Infra-axillary :  situated  beneath  the  axil. 

Infundtbuliform  or  Infundibular:  funnel-shaped;  p.  102,  fig.  199. 

Innate  (anther) :  attached  by  its  base  to  the  very  apex  of  the  filament;  p.  113. 

Innovation :  an  incomplete  young  shoot,  especially  in  Mosses. 

Inorganic  Constituents;  p.  160. 
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Insertion :  the  place  or  the  mode  of  attachment  of  an  organ  to  Hi  support ;  p.  71 

Intercellular  Passages  or  S/xices,  p.  143,  fig.  341. 

Internode:  the  part  of  a  stem  between  two  nodes ;  p.  42. 

Interruptedly  pinnate:  pinnate  with  small  leaflets  intermixed  with  larger  ones, 

as  in  Water  Avens. 
Intrafoliaceous  (stipules,  &c.) :  placed  between  the  leaf  or  petiole  and  die  stem 
Introrse :  turned  or  facing  inwards,  i.  e.  towards  the  axis  of  the  flower ;  p.  1 13. 
Inverse  or  Inverted:  where  the  apex  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 

organ  it  is  compared  with. 
Involucel :  a  partial  or  small  involucre;  p.  81.  < 
Involucellate :  furnished  with  an  involucel. 
Involiicrate :  furnished  with  an  involucre. 

involucre :  a  whorl  or  set  of  bracts  around  a  flower,  umbel,  or  head ;  p.  79. 
Involute,  in  vernation,  p.  76 :  rolled  inwards  from  the  edges. 
Irregular  Flowers,  p.  91. 

Jointed:  separate  or  separable  at  one  or  more  places  into  pieces ;  p.  64,  &c 

Keel:  a  projecting  ridge  on  a  surface,  like  the  keel  of  a  boat;  the  two  anterior 

petals  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla;  p.  105,  fig.  217,  218,  k. 
Keeled:  furnished  with  a  keel  or  sharp  longitudinal  ridge. 
Kernel  of  the  ovule  and  seed,  p.  122,  136. 
Kidney-shaped:  resembling  the  outline  of  a  kidney ;  p.  59,  fig.  100. 

Labellum :  the  odd  petal  in  the  Orchis  Family. 

Labiate:  same  as  bilabiate  or  two-lipped ;  p.  105. 

Laciniate:  slashed  ;  cut  into  deep  narrow  lobes  (called  ladniee). 

Lactescent:  producing  milky  juice,  as  does  the  Milkweed,  &c. 

Ldcunose :  full  of  holes  or  gaps. 

Lcevigate :  smooth  as  if  polished. 

Lamellar  or  Lamellate :  consisting  of  flat  plates  (lamefUe). 

Lamina :  a  plate  or  blade :  the  blade  of  a  leaf,  &c,  p  54. 

Lanate :  woolly ;  clothed  with  long  and  soft  entangled  hairs. 

Lanceolate :  lance-shaped  ;  p.  58,  fig.  86. 

Lanuginous :  cottony  or  woolly. 

Latent  buds :  concealed  or  undeveloped  buds ;  p.  26,  27. 

Lateral:  belonging  to  the  side. 

Latex:  the  milky  juice,  &c.  of  plants. 

Lax:  loose  in  texture,  or  sparse;  the  opposite  of  crowded. 

Leaf,  p.  49.     Leaf-lmds,  p.  20,  27. 

Leaflet:  one  of  the  divisions  or  blades  of  a  compound  leaf;  p.  64. 

Leaf-like:  same  as  foliaceous. 

Leathery :  of  about  the  consistence  of  leather ;  coriaceous. 

Legume:  a  simple  pod,  dehiscent  into  two  pieces,  like  that  of  the  Pea,  p.  131, 

fig.  303;  the  fruit  of  the  Pea  Family  (Leguminosai),  of  whatever  shape. 
Legumine,  p.  165. 

Leguminous :  belonging  to  legumes,  or  to  the  leguminous  Family. 
Lenticular:  lens-shaped ;  i.  e.  flattish  and  convex  on  both  sides. 
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Lepidote ;  leprous ;  covered  with  scurfy  scales. 

Liber:  the  inner,  fibrous  bark  of  Exogenous  plants;  p.  152. 

Ligneous,  or  Lignose :  woody  in  texture. 

Ligidate:  furnished  with  a  ligule;  p.  106. 

Jjgule:  the  strap-shaped  corolla  in  many  Composite,  p.  106,  fig.  220;  the 

little  membranous  appendage  at  the  summit  of  the  leaf-sheatbs  of  most 

Grasses. 
Limb:  the  blade  ot  a  leaf,  petal,  &c. ;  p.  54,  102. 
Linear:  narrow  and  flat,  the  margins  parallel ;  p.  58,  fig.  85. 
Lineate:  marked  with  parallel  lines.    Lineolate:  marked  with  minute  lines. 
Lingulate,  Linguiform:  tongue-shaped. 
Lip :  the  principal  lobes  of  a  bilabiate  corolla  or  calyx,  p.  105 ;  the  odd  and 

peculiar  petal  in  the  Orchis  Family. 
Lobe :  any  projection  or  division  (especially  a  rounded  one)  of  a  leaf,  &c. 
Loceilus  (plural  locelli) :  a  small  cell,  or  compartment  of  a  cell,  of  an  ovary  or 

anther. 
Ldcular :  relating  to  the  cell  or  compartment  {loculus)  of  an  ovary,  &c. 
Loculicidcd  (dehiscence) :  splitting  down  through  the  middle  of  the  back  of  each 

cell ;  p  132,  fig  305. 
Locusta :  a  name  for  the  spikelet  of  Grasses. 

lament:  a  pod  which  separates  transversely  into  joints ;  p.  131,  fig.  304. 
Lomentdceous :  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  loment. 
Ldrate:  thong-shaped. 

Lunate :  crescent-shaped.    Lnnulate :  diminutive  of  lunate. 
Lyrate :  lyre-shaped ;  a  pinnatifid  leaf  of  an  obovate  or  spatulate  outline,  the 

end-lobe  large  and  roundish,  and  the  lower  lobes  small,  as  in  Winter* 

Cress  and  Radish,  fig.  59. 

Mace:  the  aril  of  the  Nutmeg;  p.  135. 

Maculate :  spotted  or  blotched. 

Male  (flowers) :  having  stamens  but  no  pistil 

Mdmmose:  breast-shaped. 

Marcescent :  withering  without  falling  off. 

Marginal:  belonging  to  the  edge  or  margin. 

Marginate :  margined,  with  an  edge  different  from  the  rest. 

Masked:  %oe  personate. 

Median :  belonging  to  the  middle. 

Medullary:  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  pith  (medulla) ;  pithy. 

Medullary  Ray*:  the  silver-grain  of  wood ;  p.  151. 

Medullary  Sheath:  a  set  of  ducts  just  around  the  pith;  p.  151. 

Membranaceous  or  Membranous:  of  the  texture  of  membrane;  thin  and  more  or 

less  translucent. 
Meniscoid:  crescent-shaped. 

Mericarp:  one  carpel  of  the  fruit  of  an  Umbelliferous  plant. 
Merismatic:  separating  into  parte  by  the  formation  of  partitions  within. 
Misocarp:  the  middle  part  of  a  pericarp,  when  that  is  distinguishable  into  three 

layers ;  p.  188. 
Mesophlotum :  the  middle  or  green  bark. 
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Micropyle:  the  closed  orifice  of  the  aeed ;  p.  135. 

Midrib:  the  middle  or  main  rib  of  a  leaf;  p.  55. 

Milk-Vessels:  p.  148. 

Miniate:  vermilion-colored. 

MUrxform :  mitre-shaped ;  in  the  form  of  a  peaked  cap. 

Monadeiphous :  stamens  united  bj  their  filaments  into  one  set;  p.  111. 

Mondndrous  (flower) :  having  only  one  stamen ;  p.  112. 

Moniliform :  necklace-shaped ;  a  cylindrical  body  contracted  at  intervals. 

Monochlamydeous :  having  only  one  floral  envelope,  i.  e.  calyx  bat  no  corolla,  » 

Anemone,  fig.  179,  and  Castor-oil  Plant,  fig.  178. 
Monocotyle'donous  (embryo) :  with  only  one  cotyledon;  p.  16,  137. 
Monocotyledonous  Plant's,  ji.  150,  192. 

Monoecious,  or  Monoicous  (flower) :  having  stamens  or  pistils  only ;  p.  90. 
Mondgynous  (flower) :  having  only  one  pistil,  or  one  style;  p.  116. 
Monopetalous  (flower) :  with  the  corolla  of  one  piece;  p.  101. 
Monophyllous :  one-leaved,  or  of  one  piece ;  p.  102. 
Monosepalous :  a  calyx  of  one  piece;  i.  e.  with  the  sepals  united  into  one  bodys 

p.  101. 
Monospe'rmous :  one-seeded. 

Monstrosity:  an  unnatural  deviation  from  the  usual  structure  or  form. 
Morphology:  the  department  of  botany  which  treats  of  the  forms  which  ari  orgaa 

(say  a  leaf)  may  assume;  p  29. 
Mucronate:  tipped  with  an  abrupt  short  point  (mucro) ;  p.  60,  fig.  111. 
Mucrdnulate:  tipped  with  a  minute  abrupt  point;  a  diminutive  of  the  last 
Mu/ti;  in  composition :  many ;  as 

Multangular:  many-angled.    Multicipital :  many-headed,  &e. 
Multifarious :  in  many  rows  or  ranks.     Multifd:  many-cleft;  p  62. 
Multildcular :  many-celled.     Multise'rial :  in  many  rows. 
Multiple  Fruits,  p.  133. 
Muricate :  beset  with  short  and  hard  points. 
Muriform :  wall-like ;  resembling  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall. 
Muscology :  the  part  of  descriptive  botany  which  treats  of  Mosses  (i.  e.  Afnaci). 
Muticous :  pointless ;  beardless ;  unarmed. 
Myceiium :  the  spawn  of  Fungi ;  i.  e.  the  filaments  from  which  Mushrooms,  4c 

originate. 

Ndpiform:  turnip-shaped;  p.  31,  fig.  57. 

Natural  System:  p.  195. 

Naturalized:  introduced  from  a  foreign  country,  but  growing  perfectly  wild  and 

propagating  freely  by  seed. 
Navicular:  boat-shaped,  like  the  glumes  of  most  Grasses. 
Necklace-shaped:  looking  like  a  string  of  beads ;  see  moniliform. 
Nectar :  the  honey,  &c.  secreted  by  glands,  or  by  any  part  of  the  corolla. 
Nectariferous :  honey  ^bearing ;  or  having  a  nectary. 
Nectary:  the  old  name  for  petals  and  other  parts  of  the  flower  when  of  unusual 

shape,  especially  when  honey-bearing.     So  the  hollow  spur-shaped  petals  of 

Columbine  were  called  nectaries;  also  the  curious  long-clawed  petals  of 

Monkshood,  fig.  186,  &c. 
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Needle-shaped:  long, «— ™— , 
Nerve:  a  name  for  the  ribs  or 
Nerved:  famished  with  norm 
Netted-veined  :  famished  with 
Nodding  (in  Latin  form,  Nmkmt) : 
Node:  a  knot;  the  « joints"  of  a 

leaves  springs ;  p.  40. 
Nddose:  knotty  or  knobby.    2VWU 
Normal :  according  to  role  ;  the  patter*  or 
Notate:  marked  with  spots  or  lines  of  a 
Nucamentaceous  :  relating  to  or  resesabfing  a  ssaall 
Nuciform :  nut-shaped  or  nut-Eke.     } 
Nucleus:  die  kernel  of  an  ovale  (p.  122)  or  seed  (p.  136)  of  a  ceU ;  p.  140. 
Nut :  •  s  hard,  mostly  one-seeded  mdfhwrrut  Irak ; 

acorn ;  p.  130,  fig.  299. 
Nutlet :  a  little  nnt ;  or  the  stone  of  a  drupe. 


Ob-  (meaning  over  against) :  when  prefixed  to  words,  signifies  irn 

Obcompressed :  flattened  the  opposite  of  the  nsaal  war. 

Obcdrdate:  heart-shaped  with  the  broad  and  notched  end  at  the  apex  instead  of 

the  base ;  p.  60,  fig.  109. 
Obldnceolate :  lance«haped  with  the  tapering  point  downwards ;  p.  58,  fig.  91. 
Oblique. :  applied  to  leaves,  &c  means  unequal-sided. 
Oblong :  from  two  to  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  more  or  less  eUfptieal 

in  outline ;  p.  58,  fig.  87. 
Obdvate:  inversely  ovate,  the  broad  end  upward ;  p.  58,  fig.  98. 
Obtuse:  Hunt,  or  round  at  the  end ;  p.  60,  fig.  105. 
Obverse:  same  as  inverse. 
Obvolute  (in  the  bud) :  when  the  margins  of  one  leaf  alternately  overlap  those  of 

the  opposite  one. 
OchrecUe :  furnished  with  ochreoz  (boots),  or  stipules  in  the  form  of  sheaths ;  as 

in  Polygonum,  p.  69,  fig.  137. 
Ochroleticous:  yellowish-white;  dull  cream-color. 
Octo-y  eight,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
Octdgynous:  with  eight  pistils  or  styles. 

Ocldmerous:  its  parte  in  eights.    Octdndrovs:  with  eight  stamens,  kc 
Offset:  rfhort  branches  next  the  ground  which  take  root ;  p.  88. 
One-ribbed,  One-nerved,  &c  :  furnished  with  only  a  single  rib,  ftc,  &c. 
Opaque,  applied  to  a  surface,  means  dull,  not  shining. 

Operculate:  furnished  with  a  Ud  or  cover  (operculum),  as  the  capsules  of  Mosses. 
Opposite :  said  of  leaves  and  branche*  when  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem  from 

each  other  (L  e.  iff  pairs) ;  p.  23,  71.    Stamens  are  opposite  the  petals,  &c 

when  they  stand  before  them. 
Orbtntitir,  Orbicuiate:  circular  in  outline  or  nearly  so ;  p.  58. 
Organ :  any  member  of  the  plant,  as  a  leaf,  a  stamen,  ftc. ;  p.  1. 
Organs  of  Vegetation,  p.  7 ;  of  Reproduction,  p.  77. 
Organized,  Organic:  p.  1, 158,  159,  162. 
Organic  Constituents,  p.  160.     Organic  Structure,  p.  142. 
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Orthdtropoui  or  Orthdtropal  (ovule  or  teed) :  p.  122,  135,  fig.  270,  274. 

Osseous :  of  a  bony  texture. 

Oval:  broadly  elliptical;  p.  88. 

dvary :  that  part  of  the  pistil  containing  the  ovules  or  future  seeds ;  p.  86,  116. 

Ovate :  shaped  like  an  egg  with  the  broader  end  downwards,  or,  in  plane  sur- 

faces,  such  as  leaves,  like  the  section  of  an  egg  lengthwise ;  p.  58,  fig.  89. 
Oixrid:  ovate  or  oval  in  a  solid  form. 
Ovule:  the  body  which  is  destined  to  become  a  seed ;  p.  86,  116,  122. 

Palea  (plural  palece) :  chaff;  the  inner  husks  of  Grasses ;  the  chaff  or  bracts  on 
the  receptacle  of  many  Composite,  as  Coreopsis,  fig.  220,  and  Sunflower. 

Paleaceous :  furnished  with  chaff,  or  chaffy  in  texture. 

Palmate :  when  leaflets  or  the  divisions  of  a  leaf  all  spread  from  the  apex  of  the 
petiole,  like  the  hand  with  the  outspread  fingers  ;  p.  167,  fig.  129,  &c 

Palmately  (veined,  lobed,  &c.) :  in  a  palmate  manner;  p.  57,  63,  65. 

Panduri/orm :  fiddle-shaped  (which  see). 

Pdnicle :  an  open  cluster ;  like  a  raceme,  but  more  or  less  compound ;  p.  81, 
fig.  163. 

Panicled,  Paniculate :  arranged  in  panicles,  or  like  a  panicle. 

Papery:  of  about  the  consistence  of  letter-paper. 

Papilionaceous :  butterfly-shaped ;  applied  to  such  a  corolla  as  that  of  the  Fea 
and  the  Locust-tree;  p.  105,  fig.  217. 

Papilla  (plural  papillce) :  little  nipple-shaped  protuberances. 

Papillate,  Papillose:  covered  with  papillae. 

Pappus :  thistle-down.  The  down  crowning  the  achenium  of  the  Thistle,  and 
other  Composite,  represents  the  calyx ;  so  the  scales,  teeth,  chaff,  as  well 
as  bristles,  or  whatever  takes  the  place  of  the  calyx  in  this  family,  are  called 
the  pappus;  fig.  292-296,  p.  130. 

Parallel-veined,  or  nerved  (leaves) :  p.  55,  56. 

Pardphyses :  jointed  filaments  mixed  with  the  antheridia  of  Mosses.  (Manual, 
p.  607.) 

Pareyichyma :  soft  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  like  the  green  pulp  of  leaves. 

Parietal  (placentas,  &c.) :  attached  to  the  walls  (parietes)  of  the  ovary  or  pen- 
carp;  p.  119,  120. 

Parted:  separated  or  cleft  into  parts  almost  to  the  base;  p.  62. 

Partial  involucre,  same  as  an  involucd :  partial  petiole,  a  division  of  a  main  leaf- 
stalk or  the  stalk  of  a  leaflet :  partial  peduncle,  a  branch  of  a  peduncle :  par- 
tial umbel,  an  umbcllet,  p.  81 . 

Patent :  spreading ;  open.    Patulous :  moderately  spreading. 

Pauci-,  in  composition :  few ;  as  pauciflorous,  few-flowered,  &c. 

Pear-shaped:  solid  obovate,  the  shape  of  a  pear. 

Pectinate :  pinnatifid  or  pinnately  divided  into  narrow  and  close  divisions,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

Pedate :  like  a  bird's  foot ;  palmate  or  palmately  cleft,  with  the  side  divisions 
again  cleft,  as  in  Viola  pedata,  &c. 

Pedately  cleft,  lobed,  &c. :  cut  in  a  pedate  way. 

Pe'dicel :  the  stalk  of  each  particular  flower  of  a  cluster ;  p.  78,  fig.  156. 

Pedicellate,  PeldiceUed:  furnished  with  a  pedicel. 
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Peduncle :  a  flower-stalk,  whether  of  u  single  flower  or  of  a  flower-cluster ;  p.  78. 

Peduncted,  Pedunculate :  furnished  with  a  peduncle. 

Peltate :  shield-shaped :  said  of  a  leaf,  whatever  its  shape,  when  the  petiole  is 

attached  to  the  lower  side,  somewhere  within  the  margin  ;  p.  59,  fig.  102, 178. 
Pendent :  hanging.     Pendulous :  somewhat  hanging  or  drooping. 
PeniciUate:  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  fine  hairs,  like  a  painter's  pencil ;  as  the  stig- 
mas of  some  Grasses. 
Penta-  (in  words  of  Greek  composition) :  five ;  as 
Pentdgynous  :  with  five  pistils  or  styles  ;  p.  116. 
Pentdmerous :  with  its  parts  in  fives,  or  on  the  plan  of  five. 
Pentdndrous :  having  five  stamens  ;  p.  112.     Pentdstichous :  in  five  ranks. 
Pepo:  a  fruit  like  the  Melon  and  Cucnmhor;  p.  128. 
Perennial:  lasting  from  year  to  year ;  p.  21. 
Perfect  (flower) :  having  both  stamens  and  pistils  ;  p.  89. 
Per/dliate:  passing  through  the  leaf,  in  appearance  ;  p.  67,  fig.  131,  132. 
Perforate :  pierced  with  holes,  or  with  transparent  dots  resembling  holes,  as  an 

Orange-leaf. 
Perianth :  the  leaves  of  the  flower  generally,  especially  when  we  cannot  readily 

distinguish  them  into  calyx  and  corolla ;  p.  85. 
Pericarp:  the  ripened  ovary  ;  the  walls  of  the  fruit ,  p.  127. 
Pericdrpic :  belonging  to  the  pericarp 

Ptrichreth :  the  cluster  of  peculiar  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  fruit-stalk  of  Mosses. 
Perichcetial :  belonging  to  the  periehaeth.  t 

Perigdnium^  Perigdne:  same  as  perianth. 
Perigynium  :  bodies  around  the  pistil ;  applied  to  the  closed  cup  or  bottle-shaped 

body  which  encloses  the  ovary  of  Sedges,  and  to  the  bristles,  little  scales, 

&c.  of  the  flowers  of  some  other  Cyperaceas. 
Perigynous  :  the  petals  and  stamens  borne  on  the  calyx  ;  p.  104,  111.    ' 
Peripheric:  around  the  outside,  or  periphery,  of  any  organ. 
P&risjierm:  a  name  for  the  albumen  of  a  seed  (p.  136). 
Peristome :  the  fringe  of  teeth,  &c.  around  the  orifice  of  the  capsule  of  Mosses. 

(Manual,  p.  607  ) 
Persistent :  remaining  Iwyond  the  period  when  such  parts  commonly  fall,  as  the 

leaves  of  evergreens,  and  the  calyx,  &c.  of  such  flowers  as  remain  during 

the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
PeYsonate :  masked ;  a  bilabiate  corolla  with  a  projection,  or  palate,  in  the  throat, 

as  of  the  Snapdragon  ;  p.  106,  fig.  210,  211. 
Petal :  a  leaf  of  the  corolla ;  p.  85. 
Petaloid:  petal-like  ;  resembling  or  colored  like  petals. 
P&tole :  a  footstalk  of  a  leaf ;  a  leaf-stalk,  p.  54. 
Petioled,  Petiolate:  furnished  with  a  petiole. 

Pet  id/ 1  date :  said  of  a  leaflet  when  raised  on  its  own  partial  leafstalk. 
Phtendgamom,  or  Plianer&jamous :  plants  tearing  flowers  and  producing  needs ; 

same  as  Flowering  Plants  ;  p.  177,  182. 
Phyllddium  (plural  phyVodia)  :  a  leaf  where  the  blade  is  a  dilated  petiole,  as  in 

New  Holland  Acacias  ;  p.  69. 
Phyllotdxis,  or  Phyllotary  :  the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem  ;  p.  71. 
Physiological  Botany,  Physiology,  p.  3. 
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Phyton  :  a  name  used  to  designate  the  pieces  which  by  their  repetition  make  up 

a  plant,  theoretically,  viz.  a  joint  of  stem  with  its  leaf  or  pair  of  leaves. 
Pili/erous:  bearing  a  slender  bristle  or  hair  (pilum),  or  beset  with  hairs. 
Pilose :  hairy  ;  clothed  with  soft  slender  hairs. 
Pinna :  a  primary  branch  of  the  petiole  of  a  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaf,  as  fig. 

130,  p.  66. 
Pinnule :  a  secondary  branch  of  the  petiole  of  a  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaf ;  p.  66. 
Pinnate  (leaf)  :  when  the  leaflets  are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  common  pe- 
tiole ;  p.  65,  fig.  126-128. 
Pinnately  lobed,  cleft,  parted,  divided^  &c.,  p.  63. 
Pinndtifid:  same  as  pinnately  cleft;  p.  63,  fig.  119. 
Pistil:  the  seed-bearing  organ  of  the  flower ;  p.  86,  116. 
PistiUidium  :  the  body  which  in  Mosses,  Liverworts,  &c.  answers  to  the  pistil. 
Pitchers,  p.  51,  fig.  79,  80. 

Pith  :  the  cellular  centre  of  an  exogenous  stem  ;  p.  150,  151. 
Pitted :  having  small  depressions  or  pits  on  the  surface,  as  many  seeds. 
Placenta :  the  surface  or  part  of  the  ovary  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached ; 

p.  118. 
Plaited  (in  the  bud) ;  p.  76,  fig.  150 ;  p.  110,  fig.  225. 
Plane:  flat,  outspread. 
Plicate :  same  as  plaited. 
Plumose :  feathery ;  when  any  slender  «body  (such  as  a  bristle  of  a  pappus)  is 

beset  with  hairs  along  ifs  sides,  like  the  plumes  or  the  beard  on  a  feather. 
Plumule :  the  little  bud  or  first  shoot  of  a  germinating  plantlet  above  the  cotyloi 

dons  ;  p.  6,  fig.  5 ;  p.  137. 
Pluri-,  in  composition  :  many  or  several ;  as 
Plurifoliolate :  with  several  leaflets  ;  p.  66. 

Pod:  specially  a  legume,  p.  131 ;  also  applied  to  any  sort  of  capsule. 
Pddospenn:  the  stalk  of  a  seed. 

Pointless:  destitute  of  any  pointed  tip,  such  as  a  mucro,  aion,  acuminmtion,  &c 
Pollen :  the  fertilizing  powder  of  the  anther  ;  p.  86,  114 
Pollen-mass:  applied  to  the  pollen  when  the  grains  all  cohere  into  a  mass,  as  in 

Milkweed  and  Orchis. 
Poly-  (in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin)  :  same  as  multi-  in  those  of  Latin 

origin,  viz  many  ;  as 
Polyadelphous :  having  the  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into  several  bun- 

dies;  p.  112. 
Polydndrous :  with  numerous  (more  than  20)  stamens  (inserted  on  the  recep- 
tacle) ;  p.  112. 
Polycotyle'donous :  having  many  (more  than  two)  cotyledons,  as  Pines;   p.  17, 

137,  fig.  45,  46. 
Polygamous  :  having  some  perfeet  and  some  separated  flowers,  on  the  same  or  on 

different  individuals,  as  the  Red  Maple. 
Polygonal :  many-angled. 

Polygynous :  with  many  pistils  or  styles;  p.  116. 
Pohjmerons :  formed  of  many  parts  of  each  set. 
Pafymdrphous  :  of  several  or  varying  forms. 

Polype'talons  :  when  the  petals  are  distinct  or  separate  (whether  few  or  many); 
p.  103. 
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PolyphyUous :  many-loaved ;  formed  of  several  distinct  pieces,  as  the  calyx  of 

Sedum,  fig.  168,  Flax,  fig.  174,  &c. 
Polysepalous :  same  as  the  last  when  applied  to  the  calyx  ;  p.  103. 
Polyspermous :  many-seeded. 

Pome:  the  apple,  pear,  and  similar  fleshy  fruits  ;  p.  128. 
Porous :  full  of  holes  or  pores. 

Pouch :  the  silicle  or  short  pod,  as  of  Shepherd's  Purse ;  p.  133. 
Prcefloration :  same  as  (Estivation;  p.  108. 
Prcefoliation :  same  as  vernation  ;  p.  75. 
Prcemdrse :  ending  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  off. 

Prickles :  sharp  elevations  of  the  bark,  coming  off  with  it,  as  of  the  Rose ;  p.  39. 
Prickly :  bearing  prickles,  or  sharp  projections  like  them. 
Primine :  the  outer  coat  of  tho  covering  of  the  ovule  ;  p.  124. 
Primdrdial :  earliest  formed  ;  primordial  leaves  are  tho  first  after  the  cotyledons. 
Prismatic :  prism-shaped ;  having  three  or  more  angles  bounding  flat  or  hollowed 

sides. 
Process :  any  projection  from  the  surface  or  edge  of  u  body, 
Procumbent :  trailing  on  the  ground ;  p.  37. 
Produced :  extended  or  projecting,  as  the  upper  sepal  of  a  Larkspur  is  produced 

above  into  a  spur ;  p.  91,  fig.  183. 
Proliferous  (literally,  bearing  offspring)  -   where  a  new  branch  rises  from  an 

older  one,  or  one  head  or  cluster  of  flowers  out  of  another,  as  in  Filago 

Germanica,  &c. 
Prostrate :  lying  flat  on  the  ground. 

Prdteine :  a  vegetable  product  containing  nitrogen ;  p.  165. 
Prdtoplasm  :  the  soft  nitrogenous  lining  or  contents  of  cells  ,  p.  165. 
Pruinose,  Pruinate :  frosted  ;  covered  with  a  powder  like  hoar-frost. 
Puberulent :  covered  with  fine  and  short,  almost  imperceptible  down. 
Pubescent :  hairy  or  downy,  especially  with  fine  and  soft  hairs  or  pubescence. 
Pulverulent,  or  Pulveraceous :  dusted ;  covered  with  fine  powder,  or  what  looks 

like  such. 
Piilvinate :  cushioned,  or  shaped  like  a  cushion. 
Punctate :  dotted,  either  with  minute  holes  or  what  look  as  such  (as  the  leaves  of 

St.  John's-wort  and  the  Orange),  or  with  minute  projecting  dots. 
Pungent :  very  hard,  and  sharp-pointed  ;  prickly-pointed. 
Putdmen :  the  stone  of  a  drupe,  or  the  shell  of  a  nut ;  p.  128. 
Pyramidal :  shaped  like  a  pyramid. 

Pyre'ne,  Pyrina:  a  seed-like  nutlet  or  stone  of  a  small  drupe. 
Pyxis,  Pyxidium :  a  pod  opening  round  horizontally  by  a  lid ;  p.  133,  fig.  298, 311. 

Qnadri~,  in  words  of  Latin  origin  :  four ;  as 

Qnadrdngular  :  four-angled.     Quadrifotiate :  four-leaved. 

Quddrifid:  four-cleft;  p  62. 

Quate'rnate  •  in  fours.     Qurnate :  in  fives. 

Quincuncial :  in  a  quincunx  ;  when  the  parts  in  aestivation  are  five,  two  of  them 

outside,  two  inside,  and  one  half  out  and  half  in,  as  shown  in  the  calyx, 

fig.  224. 
Quintuple:  five-fold. 
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Race:  a  marked  variety  which  may  be  perpetuated  from  seed  ;  p.  174. 

Raceme :  a  flower-cluster,  with  one-flowered  pedicels  arranged  along  the  sides  of 

a  general  peduncle ;  p.  78,  fig.  156. 
Racemose :  bearing  racemes,  or  raceme-like. 
Reich  is :  see  rhachis. 
Radial:  belonging  to  the  ray. 

Radiate,  or  Radiant:  furnished  with  ray-flowers  ;  p.  107. 
Radical :  belonging  to  the  root,  or  apparently  coming  from  the  root. 
Rddicant :  rooting,  taking  root  on  or  above  the  ground,  like  the  stems  of  Tram* 

pet-Creeper  and  Poison-Ivy. 
Rddicels :  little  roots  or  rootlets. 
Radicle :  the  stem-part  of  the  embryo,  the  lower  end  of  which  forms  the  root ;  p 

6,  fig.  4,  &c. ;  p.  137. 
Rameal :  belonging  to  a  branch.     Ramose:  full  of  branches  (rami). 
Rdmtdose:  full  of  branchlets  (ramuli). 
Raphe :  see  rhaphe. 
Ray:  the  marginal  flowers  of  a  head  (as  of  Coreopsis,  p.  107,  fig.  219)  or  cluster 

(as  of  Hydrangea,  fig.  167),  when  different  from  the  rest,  especially  when' 

ligulate,  and  diverging  (like  rays  or  sunbeams) ;  the  branches  of  an  umbel, 

which  diverge  from  a  centre ;  p.  79. 
Receptacle:  the  axis  or  support  of  a  flower;  p.  86,  124 ;  the  common  axis  or 

support  of  a  head  of  flowers ;  fig.  230. 
Reclined:  turned  or  curved  downwards;  nearly  recumbent. 
Recurved:  curved  outwards  or  backwards. 

Reduplicate  (in  aestivation) :  valvate  with  the  margins  turned  outwards,  p.  109. 
Reflexed :  bent  outwards  or  backwards. 
Refracted:  bent  suddenly  so  as  to  appear  broken  at  the  bend. 
Regxdar :  all  the  parts  similar;  p.  89. 
Re'niform:  kidney-shaped  ;  p.  58,  fig.  100. 
Rej>dnd :  wavy-margined  ;  p.  62,  fig.  115 
Re'pent:  creeping,  i.  e.  prostrate  and  rooting  underneath. 
Replum :  the  persistent  frame  of  some  pods  (as  of  Prickly  Poppy  and  Cress), 

after  the  valves  fall  away. 
Reproduction,  organs  of:  all  that  pertains  to  the  flower  and  fruit;  p.  76. 
Resu/unate :  inverted,  or  appearing  as  if  upside  down,  or  reversed. 
Reticulated:  the  veins  forming  network,  as  in  fig.  50,  83. 
Retro  flexed :  bent  backwards  ;  same  as  reflexed. 
Retuse :  blunted ;  the  apex  not  only  obtuse,  but  somewhat  indented ;  p.  60, 

fig.  107. 
Rtcclute :  rolled  backwards,  as  the  margins  of  many  leaves ;  p.  76. 
Rhachis  (the  backbone)  :  the  axis  of  a  spike,  or  other  body  ;  p.  78. 
Rhaphe :  the  continuation  of  the  seed-stalk  along  the  side  of  an  anatropous  ovule 

(p.  123)  or  seed  ;  fig.  273,  r,  319  and  320,  6. 
Rhdphides:  crystals,  especially  needle-shaped  ones,  in  the  tissues  of  plants. 
Rhizdma :  a  rootstock  ,  p  40,  fig.  64-67. 

RJiombic :  in  the  shape  of  a  rhomb     Rhomboidal :  approaching  that  shape. 
Rib :  the  principal  piece,  or  one  of  the  principal  pieces,  of  the  framework  of  a 

leaf,  p.  55  ;  or  any  similar  elevated  line  along  a  body 
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Ring :  an  elastic  band  on  the  spore-cases  of  Ferns.     (Manual,  p.  587,  plate  9, 

fig.  2,3.) 
Ringent:  grinning;  gaping  open;  p.  102,  fig.  209. 
Boot,  p.  28. 
Boot-hairs,  p.  31,  149. 

Rootlets :  small  roots,  or  root-branches  ;  p.  29. 

Rootstock :  root-like  trunks  or  portions  of  stems  on  or  under  ground ;  p.  40. 
Rosaceous :  arranged  like  the  petals  of  a  rose. 
Rostdlate:  bearing  a  small  beak  (rostellum). 
Rostrate :  bearing  a  beak  (rostrum )  or  a  prolonged  appendage. 
Rosulate :  in  a  regular  cluster  of  spreading  leaves,  resembling  a  full  or  double 

rose,  as  the  leaves  of  Houseleek,  &c. 
Rotate:  wheel-shaped  :  p.  101,  fig  204,  205. 
Rotund :  rounded  or  roundish  in  outline. 

Rudimentary :  imperfectly  developed,  or  in  an  early  state  of  development. 
Rugose :  wrinkled,  roughened  with  wrinkles. 
Ruminated  (albumen) :  penetrated  with  irregular  channels  or  portions  filled  with 

softer  matter,  as  a  nutmeg. 
Rdncinate :  coarsely  saw-toothed  or  cut,  the  pointed  teeth  turned  towards  the 

base  of  the  leaf,  as  the  leaf  of  a  Dandelion. 
Runner :  a  slender  and  prostrate  branch,  rooting  at  the  end,  or  at  the  joints,  as 

of  a  Strawberry,  p.  38. 

Sac :  any  closed  membrane,  or  a  deep  purse-shaped  cavity. 

Sagittate:  arrowhead-shaped;  p.  59,  fig.  95. 

Salver-shaped,  or  Salver-form :  with  a  border  spreading  at  right  angles  to  a  slen- 
der tube,  as  the  corolla  of  Phlox,  p.  101,  fig.  208,  202. 

Samara :  a  wing-fruit,  or  key,  as  of  Maple,  p.  5,  fig.  1,  Ash,  p.  131,  fig.  300,  and 
Elm,  fig.  301. 

Sdmaroid:  like  a  samara  or  key-fruit. 

Sap:  the  juices  of  plants  generally.  Ascending  or  crude  sap;  p.  161,  168. 
Elaborated  sap,  that  which  has  been  digested  or  assimilated  by  the  plaat ; 
p.  162,  169. 

Sdrcocarp :  the  fleshy  part  of  a  stone-fruit,  p.  128. 

Sarmentdceous :  bearing  long  and  flexible  twigs  (garments),  either  spreading  or 
procumbent 

Saw-ioothed :  see  serrate* 

Scabrous :  rough  or  harsh  to  the  touch. 

Scaldriform :  with  cross-bands,  resembling  the  steps  of  a  ladder. 

Scales :  of  buds,  p  22,  50  ;  of  bulbs,  &c.,  p.  40,  46,  50. 

Scaly :  furnished  with  scales,  or  scale-like  in  texture ;  p.  46,  &c. 

Scandenl :  climbing  ;  p.  37. 

Scape :  a  peduncle  rising  from  the  ground,  or  near  it,  as  of  the  stemless  Violets, 
the  Bloodroot,  &c. 

Scdpiform :  scape-like.  * 

Scar  of  the  seed,  p.  135.     Leaf-scars,  p.  21. 

Scdrious  or  Scariose :  thin,  dry,  and  membranous. 

Sc^bifbrm:  resembling  sawdust. 
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Scdrpioid  or  Scorpioidal :  curved  or  circinate  at  the  end,  like  the  tail  of  a  scor- 
pion, as  the  inflorescence  of  Heliotrope. 

Scrobiculate :  pitted ;  excavated  into  shallow  pits. 

Scurf,  Scurfiness :  minute  scales  on  the  surface  of  many  leaves,  as  of  Goosefoot* 
Buffalo-berry,  &c. 

Scutate :  buckler-shaped. 

ScuteUate,  or  Scuttlliform :  saucer-shaped  or  platter-shaped. 

Secund :  one-sided ;  i.  e.  where  flowers,  leaves,  &c.  are  all  turned  to  one  side. 

Secundine :  the  inner  coat  of  the  ovule  ;  p.  124. 

Seed,  p.  134.     Seed-coats,  p.  134.     Seed-vessel,  p.  127. 

Segment :  a  subdivision  or  lobe  of  any  cleft  body. 

Segregate :  separated  from  each  other. 

Semi-  (in  compound  words  of  Latin  origin) :  half;  as 

Semi-adherent,  as  the  calyx  or  ovary  of  Purslane,  fig.  214.  Semicordate:  half- 
heart-shaped.     Semilunar:  like  a  half-moon.     Sentiovate:  half-ovate,  &c. 

Seminal :  relating  to  the  seed.     Seminiferous :  seed-bearing. 

Sempertirent :  evergreen. 

Sepal :  a  leaf  or  division  of  the  calyx  ;  p.  85. 

Se"paloid :  sepal-like.     Sepaline :  relating  to  the  sepals. 

Separated  Flowers :  those  having  stamens  or  pistils  only ;  p.  89. 

Septate:  divided  by  partitions  (septa). 

Se"ptenate :  with  parts  in  sevens. 

Septicidal:  where  a  pod  in  dehiscence  splits  through  the  partitions,  dividing 
each  into  two  layers  ;   p.  132,  fig.  306. 

Septiferous :  bearing  the  partition. 

Septifragal :  where  the  valves  of  a  pod  in  dehiscence  break  away  from  the  par 
titions ;  p.  132. 

Septum  (plural  septa)  :  a  partition,  as  of  a  pod,  &c. 

Serial,  or. Seriate:  in  rows;  as  biserial,  in  two  rows,  &c. 

Sericeous :  silky  ;  clothed  with  satiny  pubescence. 

Serdtinous :  happening  late  in  the  season. 

Serrate,  or  Serrated:  the  margin  cut  into  teeth  (serratures)  pointing  forwards,* 
p  61,  fig.  112. 

Se'iTulate :  same  as  the  last,  but  with  fine  teeth. 

Sessile :  sitting ;  without  any  stalk,  as  a  leaf  destitute  of  petiole,  or  an  anther 
destitute  of  filament. 

Seta :  a  bristle,  or  a  slender  body  or  appendage  resembling  a  bristle. 

Setdceous  :  bristle-like.     S&iform  :  bristle-shaped. 

Setigerous :  bearing  bristles.     Setose :  beset  with  bristles  or  bristly  hairs. 

Sex:  six;  in  composition.     Sexangular:  six-angled,  &c. 

Sheath  :  the  base  of  such  leaves  as  those  of  Grasses,  which  are 

Sheathing :  wrapped  round  the  stem. 

Shield-shaped:  same  as  scutate,  or  as  peltate,  p  59. 

Shrub,  p.  21. 

Sigmoid  .•  curved  in  two  directions,  like  the  letter  S,  or  the  Greek  sigma. 

Siliculose:  bearing  a  silicle,  or  a  fruit  resembling  it. 

Silicle:  a  pouch,  or  short  pod  of  the  Cress  Family;  p.  133. 

Siltque:  a  longer  pod  of  the  Cress  Family  ;  p.  133,  fig.  310. 
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Siliqiiose :  bearing  siliques  or  pods  which  resemble  siliques. 

Silky:  glossy  with  a  coat  of  fine  and  soft,  close-pressed,  straight  hairs. 

Silver-grain  of  wood ,  p.  151. 

Silvery :  shining  white  or  bluish-gray,  usually  from  a  silky  pubescence. 

Simple :  of  one  piece ;  opposed  to  compound. 

Sinistrorse :  turned  to  the  left. 

Sinuate :  strongly  wavy  ;  with  the  margin  alternately  bowed  inwards  and  out- 
wards; p.  62,  fig.  116. 

Sinus :  a  recess  or  bay ;  the  re-entering  angle  or  space  between  two  lobes  or  pro- 
jections. 

Sleep  of  Plants  (so  called),  p.  170. 

Soboli/erous :  bearing  shoots  from  near  the  ground. 

Solitary :  single ;  not  associated  with  others. 

Sorus  (plural  sori) :  the  proper  name  of  a  fruit-dot  of  Ferns. 

Spadix:  a  fleshy  spike  of  flowers;  p.  80,  fig.  162. 

Spathaceous :  resembling  or  furnished  with  a 

Spathe:  a  bract  which  in  wraps  an  inflorescence;  p.  80,  fig.  162. 

Spdtulate,  or  Spathulate:  shaped  like  a  spatula;  p.  58,  fig.  92. 

Special  Movements,  p.  170. 

Species,  p.  173. 

Specific  Character,  p.  181.     Specific  Names,  p.  179. 

Spicule:  belonging  to  or  disposed  in  a  spike. 

Spdcijbrm :  in  shape  resembling  a  spike. 

Spike :  an  inflorescence  like  a  raceme,  only  the  flowers  are  sessile ;  p.  80,  fig.  160. 

Spikelet:  a  small  or  a  secondary  spike ;  the  inflorescence  of  Grasses. 

Spine:  a  thorn ;  p.  39. 

Spindle-shaped'  tapering  to  each  end,  like  a  radish  ;  p.  31,  fig.  59. 

Spinescent :  tipped  by  or  degenerating  into  a  thorn. 

Spinose,  or  Spinifirous :  thorny. 

Spiral  arrangement  of  leaves,  p.  72.     Spiral  vessels  or  ducts,  p.  148. 

Sporangia,  or  Spdrocarps :  spore-cases  of  Ferns,  Mosses,  &c. 

Sjwre :  a  body  resulting  from  the  fructification  of  Cryptogamous  plants,  in  them 
taking  the  place  of  a  seed. 

Spdrufe :  same  as  a  spore,  or  a  small  spore. 

Spur:  any  projecting  appendage  of  the  flower,  looking  like  a  spur,  as  that  of 
Larkspur,  fig.  183. 

Sfpiamate,  Squamose,  or  Squamaceous :  furnished  with  scales  (squamai). 

Sqiiame'Uate  or  Squdmulose:  furnished  with  little  scales  (squamelUe  or  squamulai). 

Squdmiform :  shaped  like  a  scale. 

Squarrose :  where  scales,  leaves,  or  any  appendages,  are  spreading  widely  from 
the  axis  on  which  they  are  thickly  set. 

Squdrrulose :  diminutive  of  squarrose ;  slightly  squarrose. 

Stalk :  the  stem,  petiole,  peduncle,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Stamen,  p.  86,  111. 

Staminafe:  furnished  with  stamens  ;  p.  89.     Stamineal:  relating  to  the  stamens 

Staminddium :  an  abortive  stamen,  or  other  body  resembling:  a  sterile  stamen. 

Standard:  the  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla ;  p.  105,  fig.  217,  218.  » 

Starch:  a  well-known  vegetable  product;  p.  163. 
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Station :  the  particular  place,  or  kind  of  siiaatioa,  ia  which  a  plant  naturally 

ocean. 
S'ellate,  Stellular:  starry  or  star-like;  where  several  saaOar  parts  spread  oat 

from  a  common  centre,  like  a  star. 
Stem,  p.  36,  &c 

Stemdess :  destitute  or  apparently  destitute  of  stem. 
Sterile  :  barren  or  imperfect ;  p.  89. 

Sterna :  the  part  of  the  pistil  which  receives  the  pollen ;  p  87. 
Stigmdtic,  or  Stijmatose :  belonging  to  the  stigma. 
Stipe  (Latin  stipes)  •  the  stalk  of  a  pistil,  &c,  when  it  has  any ;  the  stem  of  a 

Mushroom. 
Stipe! :  a  stipule  of  a  leaflet,  as  of  die  Bean,  &c 
Stipulate:  famished  with  stipels,  as  the  Bean  and  some  other  Leguminous 

plants. 
Stipitate:  furnished  with  a  stipe,  as  the  pistil  of  Cleome,  fig.  276. 
Stipulate:  furnished  with  stipules. 

Stipules:  the  appendages  one  each  side  of  the  base  of  certain  leaves;  p.  69. 
Stolons :  trailing  or  reclined  and  rooting  shoots ;  p.  37. 
Stolonifirous :  producing  stolons. 

Stomate  (Latin  stoma ,  plural  stomata) :  the  breathing-pores  of  leaves,  &c ;  p.  156. 
Strap-shafted:  long,  flat,  and  narrow;  p.  106. 
Striate,  or  Striated:   marked   with   slender  longitudinal  grooves  or  channels 

(Latin  striae). 
Strict :  close  and  narrow ;  straight  and  narrow. 

Strigtilose,  Striyose :  beset  with  stout  and  apprcssed,  scale-like  or  rigid  bristles. 
Strobildceous :  relating  to,  or  resembling  a 
Strdbile :  a  multiple  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  head;  as  that  of  the  Hop  and 

of  the  Pine;  fig.  314,  p.  133. 
Strdphiole :  same  as  caruncle.     Strophiofate :  furnished  with  a  strophiole. 
Struma :  a  wen  ;  a  swelling  or  protuberance  of  any  organ. 
Style:  a  part  of  the  pistil  which  bears  the  stigma  ;  p.  86. 
Stylopddium :  an  epigynous  disk,  or  an  enlargement  at  the  base  of  the  style, 

found  in  Umbelliferous  and  some  other  plants. 
Sub-,  as  a  prefix  :  about,  nearly,  somewhat ;  as  subcordate,  slightly  cordate :  nib- 
serrate,  slightly  serrate  :  subnxilhry,  just  beneath  the  axil,  &c.,  &c 
Suherose:  corky  or  cork -like  in  texture. 
Subclass,  p.  177,  183.     Suborder,  p.  176.     Suhtribe,  p.  177. 
Subulate :  awl-shaped  ;  tapering  from  a  broad  is  h  or  thickish  base  to  a  sharp 

point ;  p.  68. 
Succulent :  jnicy  or  pulpy. 

Suckers :  shoots  from  subterranean  branches ;  p.  37. 
Suffrute'scent :  slightly  shrubby  or  woody  at  the  base  only  ;  p.  36. 
Sugar,  p.  163. 

Sulcate :  grooved  longitudinally  with  deep  furrows. 
Supernumerary  Buds:  p.  26. 

Supe'rrolute :  plaited  and  convolute  in  bud  ;  p   110,  fig.  225. 
Sujrm-artlhm/:  borne  above  the  axil,  as  some  bud* ;  p.  26,  fig.  52. 
Supra-decompound:  many  times  coraDOunded  or  divided. 
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Surculost:  producing  Backers,  or  shoots  resembling  them. 

Suspended:  hanging  down.     Suspended  ovules  or  seeds  hang  from  the  very 

summit  of  the  cell  which  contains  them;  p.  122,  fig.  269. 
Sutural:  belonging  or  relating  to  a  suture. 

Suture:  the  line  of  junction  of  contiguous  parts  grown  together ;  p.  117. 
Sword-shaped:  vertical  leaves  with  acute  parallel  edges,  tapering  above  to  a 

point ;  as  those  of  Iris,  fig.  133. 
Symmetrical  Flower:  similar  in  the  number  of  parts  of  each  set;  p.  89. 
Syndntheroas,  or  Syngenesious:  where  stamens  are  united  by  their  anthers ;  p.  112, 

fig.  229. 
Syncdrpous  (fruit  or  pistil) :  composed  of  several  carpels  consolidated  into  one. 
System,  p.  195. 
Systematic  Botany:  the  study  of  plants  after  their  kinds;  p.  3. 

Taper-pointed:  same  as  acuminate ;  p.  60,  fig.  103. 

Tap-root :  a  root  with  a  stout  tapering  body ;  p.  32. 

Tawny :  dull  yellowish,  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 

Taxdnomy :  the  part  of  Botany  which  treats  of  classification. 

Tegmen :  a  name  for  the  inner  seed-coat. 

Tendril:  a  thread-shaped  body  used  for  climbing,  p.  38:  it  is  either  a  branch, 

as  in  Virginia  Creeper,  fig.  62 ;  or  a  part  of  a  leaf,  as  in  Pea  and  Vetch* 

fig.  127. 
T€rete:  long  and  round ;  same  as  cylindrical,  only  it  may  taper. 
Terminal:  borne  at,  or  belonging  to,  the  extremity  or  summit. 
Terminology:  the  part  of  the  science  which  treats  of  technical  terms;  same  as 

glossology. 
T&nate:  in  threes ;  p.  66.     Ternatdy:  in  a  ternate  way. 
Testa :  the  outer  (and  usually  the  harder)  coat  or  shell  of  the  seed ;  p.  134. 
Tetra-  (in  words  of  Greek  composition) :  four;  as, 
Tetracdccous :  of  four  cocci  or  carpels. 
Tetradynamous :  where  a  flower  has  six  stamens,  two  of  them  shorter  than  the 

other  four,  as  in  Mustard,  p.  92,  112,  fig.  188. 
Tetragonal:  four-angled.     Tetrdgynous:  with  four  pistils  or  styles ;  p.  116. 
Tetrdmerous :  with  its  parts  or  sets  in  fours. 
Tetrdndrous:  with  four  stamens ;  p.  112. 
Theca :  a  case ;  the  cells  or  lobes  of  the  anther. 
Thorn :  see  spine ;  p.  39. 
Thread-shaped:  slender  and  round,  or  roundish  like  a  thread ;  as  the  filament  of 

stamens  generally. 
Throat :  the  opening  or  gorge  of  a  monopetalous  corolla,  &c.,  where  the  border 

and  the  tube  join,  and  a  little  below. 
Thyrse  or  Thyrsus :  a  compact  and  pyramidal  panicle ;  p.  81. 
Tdmentose :  clothed  with  matted  woolly  hairs  (tomentum). 
Tongue-shaped:  long,  flat,  but  thickish,  and  blunt. 
Toothed:  furnished  with  teeth  or  short  projections  of  any  sort  on  the  margin, 

used  especially  when  these  are  sharp,  like  saw-teeth,  and  do  not  point  foe 

wards  ;  p.  61,  fig.  113. 
Top-shaped:  shaped  like  a  top,  or  a  cone  with  its  anex  dovnm&xfa. 

20* 
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Tdrose,  Tdruloee :  knobby ;  where  a  cylindrical  body  is  swollen  at  intervals. 

Torus:  the  receptacle  of  the  flower;  p.  86,  124. 

Tree,  p.  21. 

Tri-,  in  composition :  three ;  as 

Triadelphoua :  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into  three  bundles;  p.  112. 

Tridndrous :  where  the  flower  has  three  stamens ;  p.  112. 

Tribe,  p.  176. 

Trichdtomous :  three-forked.     Tricdccous :  of  three  cocci  or  roundish  carpels. 

Tricolor:  having  three  colors.     Tricdstote:  haying  three  ribs. 

Trioispidate :  three-pointed.     Tride'ntcUe:  three-toothed. 

Triennial;  lasting  for  three  years. 

Trifdrious :  in  three  vertical  rows  ;  looking  three  ways. 

Trifid:  three-cleft;  p.  62. 

Tri/dliate :  three-leaved.     Trifdliolate :  of  three  leaflets  ;  p.  66. 

Trifurcate :  three-forked.     Trigonous :  three-angled,  or  triangular. 

Trigynous:  with  three  pistils  or  styles  ;  p.  116.    Trijugate:  in  three  pairs  (jvgi) 

Trildbed,  or  Trilobate :  three-lobcd ;  p.  62. 

Triloculare  three-celled,  as  the  pistils  or  pods  in  fig.  225-227. 

Trimerous :  with  its  parts  in  threes,  as  Trillium,  fig.  189. 

Trinervate :  three-nerved,  or  with  three  slender  ribs. 

Triacious :  where  there  are  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  the  same  or  different  indi- 
viduals ;  as  in  Red  Maple. 

Tiipdrtibk :  separable  into  three  pieces.     TripdrtUe :  three-parted ;  p.  62. 

Tripelalous:  Having  three  petals ;  as  in  fig.  189. 

Triphyllous:  three-leaved;  composed  of  three  pieces. 

Tripinnate :  thrice  pinnate  ;  p.  66.     Tripinndtifid :  thrice  pinnately  cleft ;  p.  64. 

Triple-ribbed,  Triple-nerved,  &c. :  where  a  midrib  branches  into  three  near  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Sunflower. 

Triquetrous :  sharply  three-angled  ;  and  especially  with  the  sides  concave,  like  a 
bayonet. 

Triserial,  or  Triseriate:  in  three  rows,  under  each  other. 

Tristfchous :  in  three  longitudinal  or  perpendicular  ranks. 

Tristigmdtic,  or  Tristfamatose :  having  three  stigmas. 

Trisulcate :  three-grooved. 

Triternate:  three  times  ternate  ;  p.  67. 

Trivial  Name :  the  specific  name. 

Trochlear :  pulley-shaped. 

Trumpet-shaped:  tubular,  enlarged  at  or  towards  the  summit,  as  the  corolla  ot 
Trumpet-Creeper. 

Truncate :  as  if  cut  off  at  the  top ;  p.  60,  fig.  106. 

Tube,  p.  102. 

Trunk :  the  main  stem  or  general  body  of  a  stem  or  tree. 

Tuber :  a  thickened  portion  of  a  subterranean  stem  or  branch,  provided  with  ey* 
(buds)  on  the  sides  ;  as  a  potato,  p  43,  fig.  68. 

Tubercle :  a  small  excrescence. 

Tubercled,  or  Tuberculate :  bearing  excrescences  or  pimples. 

Tuberous :  resembling  a  tuber.     Tvberiferous :  bearing  tubers. 

Tabular:  hollow  and  of  an  elongated  form;  hollowed  like  a  pipe. 
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Tumid:  swollen;  somewhat  inflated. 

Tunicate :  coated ;  invested  with  layers,  as  an  onion ;  p.  4G. 

Turbinate :  top-shaped.     Turgid:  thick  as  if  swollen. 

Tiirio  (plural  turunes) :  young  shoots  or  suckers  springing  out  of  the  ground;  aa 

Asparagus-shoots. 
Turnip-shaped:  broader  than  hig!i,  narrowed  below ;  p.  32,  fig.  57. 

Twin :  in  pairs  (sec  geminate),  as  the  liowers  of  Linnsea 
Twining :  ascending  by  coiling  round  a  support,  like  the  Hop  ;  p.  37. 
Typical :  well  expressing  the  characteristics  of  a  species,  genus,  &c. 

Umbel:  the  umbrella-like  form  of  inflorescence  ;  p.  79,  fig.  159. 

Umbellate :  in  umbels.     Umbelliferous :  bearing  umbels. 

Umbellet :  a  secondary  or  partial  umbel ;  p.  81. 

UmbUicate :  depressed  in  the  centre,  like  the  ends  of  an  apple. 

Umbonate :  bossed  ;  furnished  with  a  low,  rounded  projection  like  a  boss  (umbo)- 

Umbrdculiform ;  umbrella-shaped,  like  a  Mushroom,  or  the  top  of  the  style  of 

Sarracenia. 
Unarmed :  destitute  of  spines,  prickles,  and  the  like. 
Uncinate :  hook-shaped  ;  hooked  over  at  the  end. 
Under-shrub :  partially  shrubby,  or  a  very  low  shrub. 
Undulate :  wavy,  or  wavy -margined  ;  p.  62. 
Unequally  pinnate :  pinnate  with  an  odd  number  of  leaflets ;  p.  65. 
Unguiculate:  furnished  with  a  claw  (unguis)  ;  p.  102,  i.  e.  a  narrow  base,  as  the 

petals  of  a  Rose,  where  the  claw  is  very  short,  and  those  of  Pinks  (fig.  200), 

where  the  claw  is  very  long. 
Uni-,  in  compound  words  :  one  ;  as 
Unifldrous :  one-flowered.     Unifdliate:  one-leaved. 
UnifOliolate :  of  one  leaflet;  p.  66.     Unijugate:  of  one  pair. 
Unildbiate:  onc-lipped.     Unilateral:  one-sided. 

Unilocular:  one-celled,  as  the  pistil  in  fig.  261,  and  the  anther  in  fig.  238,  239. 
Uniovulate:  having  only  one  ovule,  as  in  fig.  213,  and  fig.  267-269. 
Unise'rial :  in  one  horizontal  row. 

Unisexual:  having  stamens  or  pistils  only,  as  in  Moonseed,  fig.  176,  177,  &c. 
Uni  voiced:  a  pod  of  only  one  piece  after  dehiscence,  as  fig.  253. 
Urce'olate :  urn-shaped. 

Utricle :  a  small,  thin-walled,  one-seeded  fruit,  as  of  Goosefoot ;  p.  130,  fig.  350. 
Utricular :  like  a  small  bladder. 

Vdginate:  sheathed,  surrounded  by  a  sheath  (vagina). 

Valve :  one  of  the  pieces  (or  doors)  into  which  a  dehiscent  pod,  or  any  similar 

body,  splits;  p.  131,  114. 
Valvate,  Vdlvular :  opening  by  valves.     Valvate  in  aestivation,  p.  109. 
Variety,  p.  174,  177. 

Vascular:  containing  vessels,  or  consisting  of  vessels,  such  as  ducts ;  p.  146,  148. 
Vaulted:  arched  ;  same  as  fornicate. 
Vegetable  Physiology,  p.  3. 

Veil :  the  calyprra  of  Mosses.     (Manual,  p.  607  ) 
Veins :  the  small  ribs  or  branches  of  the  framework  of  leaves,  &c. ;  p.  55. 
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Veined,  Veiny:  furnished  with  evident  veins.     Veinlets :  destitute  of  veina. 

Veinlets :  the  smaller  ramifications  of  veins. 

Velate :  furnished  with  a  veil. 

Velutinous :  velvety  to  the  touch. 

Venation :  the  veining  of  leaves,  &c. ;  p.  55. 

Venose :  veiny  ;  furnished  with  conspicuous  veins. 

Ventral :  belonging  to  that  side  of  a  simple  pistil,  or  other  organ,  which  looks 

towards  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  flower ;  the  opposite  of  dorsal ;  aa  the 
Ventral  Suture,  p.  117. 

Ve'ntricose :  inflated  or  swelled  out  on  one  side. 
Ve"nulose :  furnished  with  veinlets. 
Vermicular :  shaped  like  worms. 

Vernation :  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud ;  p.  75. 
Vernicose :  the  surface  appearing  as  if  varnished. 
Ve'rrucose :  warty  ;  beset  with  little  projections  like  warts. 
Versatile :  attached  by  one  point,  so  that  it  may  swing  to  and  fro,  as  the  anthers 

of  the  Lily  and  Evening  Primrose ;  p.  113,  fig.  234. 
Vertex :  same  as  the  apex. 

Vertical :  upright ;  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  lengthwise. 
Verticil:  a  whorl ;  p  71.     Verticillate :  whorled;  p.  71,  75,  fig.  148. 
Vehicle :  a  little  bladder.    Embryonal  Vesicle,  p.  139.     Vesicular :  bladdery. 
Vessels :  ducts,  &c. ;  p.  146,  148. 
VtxiUxiry,  Vexillar:  relating  to  the 

VextUum:  the  standard  of  a  papilionaceous  flower;  p.  105,  fig.  218,  s. 
VMose:  shaggy  with  long  and  soft  hairs  (villosity.) 
Vimineous:  producing  slender  twigs,  such  as  those  used  for  wicker-work. 
Vine:  any  trailing  or  climbing  stem ;  as  a  Grape-vine. 
Vire'scent,  Viridescent:  greenish;  turning  green. 
Virgate :  wand-shaped,  as  a  long,  straight,  and  slender  twig. 
Viscous,  Viscid:  having  a  glutinous  surface. 
Vitta  (plural  vittce) :  the  oil-tubes  of  the  fruit  of  Umbelliferie. 
Vdluble:  twining,  as  the  stem  of  Hops  and  Beans ;  p.  37. 

Wavy :  the  surface  or  margin  alternately  convex  and  concave ;  p.  62. 

Wary :  resembling  beeswax  in  texture  or  appearance. 

Wedge-shaped:  broad  above,  and  tapering  by  straight  lines  to  a  narrow  basej 

p.  58,  fig.  94. 
Wheel-shaped:  see  rotate;  p.  102,  fig.  204,  205. 
Whorl,   Whorled:  when  leaves,  &c.  are  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the  stem, 

p.  71,  75,  fig.  148. 
Wing:  any  membranous  expansion.     Wings  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  p.  105. 
Winged:  furnished  with  a  wing;  as  the  fruit  of  Ash  and  Elm,  fig.  300,  301. 
Wood,  p.  145.     Woody:  of  the  texture  or  consisting  of  wood 
Woody  Fibre,  or  Wood- Cells,  p.  146. 
Woolly :  clothed  with  long  and  entangled  soft  hairs ;  as  the  leaves  of  Mullein. 

THE   END. 
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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  intended  to  furnish  botanical  classes  and  beginners 
generally  with  an  easier  introduction  to  the  plants  of  this  country 
than  is  the  Manual,  and  one  which  includes  the  common  cultivated 
as  well  as  the  native  species.  It  is  made  more  concise  and  simple, 
1.  by  the  use  of  somewhat  less  technical  language ;  2.  by  the  omis- 
sion, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  more  recondite  and,  for  the  present 
purpose,  less  essential  characters ;  and  also  of  most  of  the  obscure, 
insignificant,  or  rare  plants  which  students  will  not  be  apt  to  meet 
with  or  to  examine,  or  which  are  quite  too  difficult  for  beginners ; 
such  as  the  Sedges,  most  Grasses,  and  the  crowd  of  Golden  Rods, 
Asters,  Sunflowers,  and  the  like,  which  require  very  critical  study. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  small  volume  is  more  comprehensive  than 
the  Manual,  since  it  comprises  the  common  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees 
of  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  all 
which  are  commonly  cultivated*  or  planted,  for  ornament  or  use,  in 
fields,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  or  in  house-culture,  Including  even 
the  conservatory  plants  ordinarily  met  with. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  students  should  be  able  to  use  exotic  as 
well  as  indigenous  plants  in  analysis  ;  and  a  scientific  acquaintance 
with  the  plants  and  flowers  most  common  around  us  in  garden,  field, 
and  green-house,  and  which  so  largely  contribute  to  our  well-being 
and  enjoyment,  would  seem  to  be  no  less  important  than  in  the  case 
of  our  native  plants.  If  it  is  worth  while  so  largely  to  assemble 
around  us  ornamental  and  useful  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  it  is  cer- 
tainly well  to  know  what  they  are  and  what  they  are  like.  To  stu- 
dents in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  this  kind  of  knowledge 
will  be  especially  important. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  book  is  to  provide  cultivators, 
gardeners,  and  amateurs,  and  all  who  are  fond  of  plants  and  flowers, 
with  a  simple  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  their  botanical  names  and 
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structure.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  sufficient  work  of  this  kind  in 
the  English  language,  adapted  to  our  needs,  and  available  even  to 
our  botanists  and  botanical  teachers,  —  for  whom  the  only  recourse  is 
to  a  botanical  library  beyond  the  reach  and  means  of  most  of  these, 
and  certainly  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  whose  needs  I  have 
here  endtgivored  to  supply,  so  far  as  I  could,  in  this  small  volume. 
The  great  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  have  been  to  keep  the  book 
within  the  proper  compass,  by  a  rigid  exclusion  of  all  extraneous 
and  unnecessary  matter,  and  to  determine  what  plants,  both  native 
and  exotic,  are  common  enough  to  demand  a  place  in  it,  or  so 
uncommon  that  they  may  be  omitted.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  I  can 
have  chosen  wisely  in  all  cases  and  for  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  view  of  the  different  requirements  of  botanical  students  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  practical  cultivators  on  the  other,  —  the  latter 
commonly  caring  more  for  made  varieties,  races,  and  crosses,  than 
for  species,  which  are  the  main  objects  of  botanical  study.  But  I 
have  here  brought  together,  within  less  than  350  pages,  brief  and 
plain  botanical  descriptions  or  notices  of  2,650  species,  belonging  to 
947  genera ;  and  have  constructed  keys  to  the  natural  families, 
and  analyses  of  their  contents,  which  I  hope  may  enable  students,  who 
have  well  studied  the  First  Lessons,  to  find  out  the  name,  main  char- 
acters, and  place  of  any  of  them  which  they  will  patiently  examine 
in  blossom  and,  when  practicable,  in  fruit  also.  If  the  book  an- 
swers its  purpose  reasonably  well,  its  shortcomings  as  regards  culti- 
vated plants  may  be  made  up  hereafter.  As  to  the  native  plants 
omitted,  they  are  to  be  found,  and  may  best  be  studied,  in  the  Man- 
ual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,  and  in  Chapman's 
Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States* 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  the  companion  of  the  First  Lessons  in 
Botany,  which  serves  as  grammar  and  dictionary ;  and  the  two  may 
be  bound  together  into  one  compact  volume,  forming  a  comprehen- 
sive School  Botany. 

For  the  account  of  the  Ferns  and  the  allied  families  of  Cryptoga- 
mous  Plants  I  have  to  record  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  D.  C 
Eaton  of  Yale  College.  These  beautiful  plants  are  now  much  cul- 
tivated b}'  amateurs ;  and  the  means  here  so  fully  provided  for 
studying  them  will  doubtless  be  appreciated. 

Harvard  University  Herbarium, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August  29,  1868. 
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***  In  revising  the  sheets  for  the  present  impression,  many  small  errors 
of  the  press,  most  of  them  relating  to  accentuation,  have  now  been  cor- 
rected. 

January,  1870. 


SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 

The  Signs  and  Abbreviations  employed  in  this  work  are  few. 

The  signs  are : 

®  for  an  annual  plant. 

®    4t   a  biennial  plant. 

%    u  a  perennial  plant. 

The  signs  for  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  are  used  for  feet,  inches, 

and  lines,  the  latter  twelve  to  the  inch. 

Thus  1°  means  a  foot  in  length  or  height,  &c. ;  2',  two  inches;  8",  three 

lines,  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    Tbe  latter  sign  is  seldom  used  in  this  work. 

The  dash  between  two  figures,  as  "  5-10,"  means  from  five  to  ten,  &c. 

"  Fl.w  stands  for  flowers  or  flowering. 

"  Cult."  "     for  cultivated. 

•*  Nat."  "      for  naturalized. 

"  N.,  E.,  S.,  W."  for  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 

The  geographical  abbreviations,  such  as  "Eu."  for  Europe,  and  the 

common  abbreviations  for  the  names  of  the  States,  need  no  particular 

explanation. 
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SERIES  T. 

FLOWERING  or  PELENOGAMOUS  PLANTS: 

Those  which  fructify  by  means  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
and  produce  true  seeds. 

Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONOUS  or  EXOGENOUS 
PLANTS :  Distinguished  by  having  the  wood  or  woody 
matter  of  the  stem  all  in  a  circle  between  pith  and  bark, 
and  in  yearly  layers  when  the  stem  is  more  than  one  year 
old :  also  the  embryo  with  a  pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed 
leaves  (or  several  in  Pines,  &c).  Generally  known  at  once 
by  having  netted-veined  leaves.  Parts  of  the  flower  seldom 
iu  threes,  most  commonly  in  fives  or  fours.  See  Lessons, 
p.  183.  This  class  includes  all  our  ordinary  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  herbs. 

Subclass  I.  ANGIOSPERMOUS :  including  all  of  the 
class  which  have  their  seeds  in  a  pericarp,  or  their  ovules  in 
a  closed  ovary,  i.  e.  all  except  the  Pine  and  Cycas  families. 

I.  POLYPETALOUS  DIVISION.  Includes  the  families  which 
have,  at  least  in  some  species,  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter 
with  their  petals  separate,  i.  e.  not  at  all  united  into  one  body.  Yet 
some  plants  of  almost  all  these  families  have  apetalous  flowers. 

1.    RANUNCULACEJE,   CROWFOOT  FAMILY. 

Not  perfectly  distinguished  by  any  one  or  two  particular  marks, 
but  may  be  known,  on  the  whole,  by  having  an  acrid  watery  juice 
(not  milky  or  colored),  numerous  stamens,  and  usually  more  than 
one  pistil,  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  separate  from  each  other,  and 
inserted  on  the  receptacle.  The  bulk  of  the  seed  is  albumen,  the 
embryo  being  very  small.  The  plants  are  herbs,  or  a  few  barely 
shrubby.  Many  are  cultivated  for  ornament.  The  following  are 
the  common  genera,  with  their  chief  distinctions. 

$  1.  Sepals  valvate  or  with  their  edges  turned  inward  in  the  bud.  Petals  none  or 
minute.  Pistils  many,  1-seeded.  becoming  akenes.  Leaves  opposite :  the 
plants  mostly  climbing  by  their  leaf-stalks. 

1.  CLEMATIS.     Sepals  commonly  4.  sometimes  several,  petal-like.     Akenes 
tipped  with  the  persistent  style  or  a  part  of  it. 
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4  2.   Sepals  imbrir.ated  m  the  bud.    Sot  chmbimg.  nor  wmdy  except  in  8  amd  one  of  20. 

•  PUeiU  ami  akenes  several  or  many  in  a  head,  1  seeded. 

—  Pttals  none :  sepals  petallike. 

2.  HEPATIC  A.    Ir.TO(if<>  •:>>-«  to  :he  flower,  exactly  imitating  a  S-Ieared  calvx. 

Stpeil*  •>  or  more.  o-Z.onz.  re*emt»iing  petals.  Pistil*  12-30.  Stemlesa  iow 
Kre  .rial*.  wi:h  rootled  &-iobei  leaves  and  1 -flowered  scapes. 

3.  AXKM'JSK.     lQTolu:r>  of  2  or  more  opposite  or  whoried  green  leaves  much 

below  the  n"«>w*r.  S**p*>  4-20.  Pis:iLs  Terr  many  in  a  erase  head  (or  fewer 
in  on*  *pec:**  .  forrr.ir.z  poised  or  tailed  akenes. 

4.  THALIOTRUM.    Involucre  none,  and  stem-leaves  all  alternate,  except  in  one 

specie*  ictermediate  between  rhl*  genu*  and  Anemone.  Sepals  4  or  more. 
Pi*:.'.*  4-15.  forrninz  several-anzied  or  grooved  akenes.  Perennials,  with 
small  f.jw^r*  in  panicle:*  or  umbel*,  most  of  them  dioecious,  and  with 
tern-itely  compound  or  decompound  leave* 

+-  —  Petals  and  stpats  4-vA  'xmspicuous.  dot  more.    Akenes  naked,  short-pointed. 

5.  ADONIS.     Petal*  and  -epal*  naked,  no  pit  or  appendage  at  the  base.    Akenes 

in  i  head  or  *hort  «pike. 

6.  MYOSURUS.     Sepal-  with  a  «purat  the  base  underneath.     Petals  on  a  slender 

cUw.  which  i*  hi- i  low  at  it*  apex.     Akenes  in  a  long  tail-shaped  spike. 

7.  RANUNCULUS.    Sepals  naked.    Petals  with  a  little  pit  or  a  scale  on  the  short 

claw.     Akene*  in  a  head. 

•  •    Pistils  several.  2-ovufed.  becoming  l-i-seeded  pods  or  berries. 

%.  ZANTHORH1ZA.  Sepal*  5.  deciduous  after  nWering  Petals  6,  small, 
2-':obed.  on  a  claw.  Stamen*  5-10.  Little  pods  1-seeded.  Undershrub, 
with  yellow  wood  and  roots. 

9.  HYDRASTIS.  Sepals  3.  falling  when  the  flower  opens.  Petals  none.  Fruit 
berry-like.     Low  jierennial. 

•  •  •    Pistils  several,  /etc.  or  one.  farming  several-seeded  pods  or  rarely  berries. 

+-  Sepals  (4  or-  5 1  filling  when  the  ftxrer  opens,  petal-like.     Pttnl*  minute,  and  with 
chocs,  or  none,    Stamens  numerous,  white.    Leaves  tematety  decompound. 

10.  ACT£A.    Pistil  only  one,  becoming  a  berry.    Flowers  in  a  short  and  thick 

raceme  or  cluster. " 

11.  CIMICIFL'GA.     Pistils  1-8.  becoming  pods  in  fruit.    Flowers  in  long  racemes. 

t-  «-  Sepals  not  falling  when  the  tower  opens,  in  15  and  20 persistent  eventiUtiu 
fruit  matures,  in  all  tht  others  petal-like  and  deciduous. 

++  Petals  none  at  all:  powers  regular. 

12.  CALTHA.     Sep<»]«5-9.   Pods  several.   Leaves  simple  and  undivided,  rounded. 

•*-+  ■*-*-  Petals  5  or  more  inconspicuous  nectar-bearing  bodies,  very  muck  smaller  Aon 

the  sepals  :  flower  regular. 

13.  TROLLIUS.     Sepals  5 -many.     Petals  with  a  little  hollow  near  the  bass. 

Pod*  «essile.     Leave*  palmately  parted  and  lobed. 

14.  COPTIS.     Sepal*  6-7.     Petals  club-shaped  and  tubular  at  the  top.    Pods 

raided  on  slender  stalks!     Leaves  with  3  leaflets. 

15.  HELLEBORUS.     Sepals  5,  penitent,  enlarging  and  turning  green  after  flow- 

ering!    Petals  hollow  and  2-Iipped.    Leaves  palmately  or  pedately  divided. 

16.  XIGELLA.     Sepals  5.     Petals  2-lobed.    Pods  3-5  or  more  united  below  into 

one!     Annuals,  with  finely  dissected  leaves. 

♦*.  ++  a-*.   Petals  large  hollow  spurs  projecting  between  the  sepals  :  flower  regular. 

17.  AQUILEGIA.     Sepals  5.     Pistils  about  6,  with  slender  style*,  and  forming 

narrow  pods.     Perennials,  with  temately  compound  or  decompound  leaves. 

++  4_^  4-v  ++  Petals  2  or  4,  much  smaller  than  the  5  unequal  sepals :  i.e.  the  JUmer 
irregular  and  unsymmetricaL    Leaves  palmately  lobed or  parted.     Pods  1-6. 

18.  DELPHINIUM.     Upper  sepal  spurred:  the  spur  enclosing  the   spurs  of  the 

up|x»r  nair  <»f  petals:  lower  pair  of  petals  spurless  or  wanting. 

19.  AC0NT1 TM.     Upper  sepals  in  the  form  of  a  hood  or  helmet,  covering  the  two 

very  long-clawed  and  peculiar  little  petals. 


Petals  large  and  flat,  of  ordinary  shape.    Sepals  herbaceous 
persistent !    Flowers  large,  regular. 


20.  PJROXIA.  A  fleshy  disk  surrounds  the  base  of  the  2  or  more  pistils,  which 
form  leathery  po(fs  in  fruit.  Seeds  large,  rather  fleshy-coated.  Peranniak, 
with  compound  or  decompound  leaves:  one  species  shrubby. 
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1.  CLEMATIS,  VIRGIN'S-BOWER.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  U  Orna- 
mental climbers,  the  stalks  of  their  leaves  or  leaflets  clamping  the  support, 
and  with  somewhat  woody  stems,  or  a  few  are  erect  herbs. 

§  1.   Flowers  (in  spring)  very  large  and  widely  open  (3' -6'  across),  with  usually 
many  small  petals  or  petal-like  altered  stamens :  leaflets  in  threes. 

C.  fldrida,  Great-fl.  C.  Cult,  from  Japan,  not  hardy  N. ;  the  flower 
3'  -  4'  across,  its  6  or  more  sepals  broad-ovate  and  overlapping  each  other,  white, 

{mrplish,  or  with  a  purple  centre  of  transformed  stamens  (var.  Sieboldii); 
eaves  often  twice  compound. 

C.  patens,  (also  called  C.  co^RfjLEA,  grandifl6ra,  and  various  names 
for  varieties.)  Cult,  from  Japan,  hardy.  Flower  5' -7'  across,  with  6-9  or 
more  oblong  or  lance-shaped  sepals,  blue,  purple,  &c. ;  leaflets  simply  in  threes. 
C.  verticillaris  (or  AtrAgene  Americana),  with  flowers  about  3'  across, 
of  4  bluish -purple  sepals,  is  rather  scarce  in  rocky  woods  or  ravines  N.  and  in 
mountainous  parts. 

§  2.   Flowers  (in  summer)  pretty  large,  of  onlu  4  sepals,  and  no  petals  whatever, 
not  white,  solitary  on  the  naked  peduncle  as  in  §  1 . 

*  Leaves  (except  the  uppermost)  pinnate  or  of  3  or  more  leaflets :  climbers. 

C.  Viticella,  Vine-Bower  C.  Cult,  from  Eu. ;  a  hardy  climber,  with 
flower  2' -3'  across;  the  widely  spreading  sepals  obovate,  thin,  either  purple  or 
blue  ;  akenes  with  short  naked  points 

C.  grav&olens.  Heavy-scented  C.  Cult,  from  Thibet,  recently  intro- 
duced, very  hardy ;  with  open  yellow  flowers  1  J'  across,  long  and  feathery  tails 
to  the  akenes,  and  sharp-pointed  leaflets. 

C.  Vidma,  Leather-flowered  C.  Wild  from  Penn.  and  Ohio  S.,  in 
moist  soil ;  flower  of  very  thick  leathery  sepals,  purple  or  purplish,  1'  long  or 
more,  erect,  and  with  the  narrow  tips  only  spreading  or  recurved ;  akenes  with 
very  feathery  tails. 

*  #  Leaves  simple,  entire,  sessile :  low  erect  herbs :  tails  feathery. 

C.  integrifdUa,  Entire-leaved  C.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  sparingly.  Stem 
simple  ;  leaves  oval  or  oblong ;  flower  blue,  1'  long. 

U.  ochroletica,  Pale  C.  Wild  from  Staten  Island  S.,  but  scarce,  has 
ovate  silky  leave*  and  a  dull  silky  flower. 

§  3.  Flowers  (in  summer)  small,  white,  panicled,  succeeded  by  feathery-tailed  akenes. 

C.  rdcta,  Upright  Virgin's-Bower.  Cult,  from  Eu.  Nearly  erect  herb, 
3° -4°  hiirh,  with  large  panicles  of  white  flowers,  in  early  summer;  leaves  pin- 
nate ;  leaflets  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  pointed,  entire. 

C.  Flammula,  Sweet-scented  V.  Cult,  from  Eu.  Climbing  freely, 
with  copious  sweet-scented  flowers  at  midsummer;  leaflets  3-5  or  more,  of 
various  shapes,  often  lobed  or  cut. 

C.  Virginiatia,  Common  Wild  V.  Climbing  high,  with  dioecious  flow- 
ers late  in  summer  ;  leaflets  3,  cut-toothed  or  lobed. 

2.  HEPATICA,  LIVER-LEAF,  HEPATICA.  (Shape  of  the  3-lobed 
leaves  likened  to  that  of  the  liver.)  Among  the  earliest  spring  flowers.  1J.  The 
involucre  is  so  close  to  the  flower  and  of  such  size  and  shape  that  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  calyx,  and  the  colored  sepals  for  petals. 

H.  triloba,  Round-lobed  H.  Leaves  with  3  broad  and  rounded  lobes, 
appearing  later  than  the  flowers,  and  lasting  over  the  winter ;  stalks  hairy ; 
flowers  blue,  purple,  or  almost  white.  Woods,  common  E.  Full  double- 
flowered  varieties,  blue  and  purple,  are  cult,  from  Eu 

H.  acutiloba,  Sharp-lobed  H.  Wild  from  Vermont  W. ;  has  pointed 
lobes  to  the  leaves,  sometimes  5  of  them,  and  paler  flowers. 

3.  ANEM6NE,  AN&MONY,  WIND-FLOWER.  (Fancifully  so  named 
by  the  Greeks,  because  growing  in  windy  places,  or  blossoming  at  the  windy 
season,  it  is  doubtful  which.)  1J.  Erect'herbs,  with  all  the  stem-leaves  above 
and  opposite  or  whorled,  forming  the  involucre  or  involucels.  Peduncles 
1 -flowered. 
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§  1 .  Long  hairy  styles  form  feathery  tails  to  the  akenes,  like  those  of  VhrgvCs* 
Bower:  ft.  large,  purple,  in  early  spring.  The  genus  Pulsatilla  of  some 
authors. 

A.  Pulsatilla,  Pasque-flower,  of  Europe.  Colt,  in  some  flower-gar- 
d<  ns  ;  has  the  root-leaves  finely  thrice-pinnately  divided  or  cut ;  otherwise  much 
like  the  next. 

A.  p&tens,  var.  Nuttalli&na,  Wild  P.  On  the  plains  N.  W. ;  the 
handsome  purple  or  purplish  flower  (2'  or  more  across  when  open)  rising  from 
tlio  ground  on  a  low  soft-hairy  stem  (3' -6'  high),  with  an  involucre  of  many 
very  narrow  divisions  ;  the  leaves  from  the  root  appearing  later,  and  twice  or 
th rice-tern atelv  divided  and  cut. 

•r 

§  2.    Short  styles  not  making  long  tails,  but  only  naked  or  hairy  tips. 
#  Garden  Anemonies,  from  S.  Eu.,  with  tuberous  roots  and  very  large  flowers. 

A.  coron&ria,  with  leaves  cut  into  many  fine  lobes,  and  6  or  more  broad 
oval  sepals,  also 

A.  nort^nsis,  with  leaves  less  cut  into  broader  wedge-shaped  divisions  and 
lobes,  and  many  longer  and  narrow  sepals,  —  are  the  originals  of  the  showy, 
mostly  double  or  semi-double,  great-flowered  Garden  Anemonies,  of  all  col- 
ors, red  in  the  wild  state,  —  not  fully  hardy,  treated  like  bulbs. 

*  #   Wild  species,  smaller-flowered. 

•*-  Pistils  very  many,  forming  a  dense  ivoofJy  head  in  fruit :  leaves  of  the  involucn 
long-pi'tioled ',  compound :  flowers  of  5  small  greenish-white  sepals,  silky  beneath : 
stem  2°  -3°  high. 

A.  cylindrica,  Long-fruited  A.  Involucre  several-leaved  surrounding 
several  long  naked  peduncles ;  fl.  late  in  spring  (in  dry  soil  N.  &  W.),  followed 
by  a  cylindrical  head  of  fruit. 

A.  Virgini&na,  Virginian  A.  Involucre  3-leaved;  peduncles  formed  in 
succession  all  summer,  the  middle  or  first  one  naked,  the  others  bearing  2  leaves 
(involuccl)  at  the  middle,  from  which  proceed  two  more  peduncles,  and  so  on : 
head  of  fruit  oval  or  oblong.     Common  in  woods  and  meadows. 

-i-  +-  Pistils  fewer,  not  woolly  in  fruit :  flower  V  or  more  broad. 

A.  Pennsylv&nica,  Pennsylvanian  A.  Stem  1°  high,  bearing  an  invo- 
lucre of  3  wedge-shaped  3-cleft  and  cut  sessile  leaves,  and  a  naked  peduncle,  then 
2  or  3  peduncles  with  a  pair  of  smaller  leaves  at  their  middle,  and  soon;  fl.  white, 
in  summer.     (Lessons,  fig.  179.)     Alluvial  ground,  N.  &  W. 

A.  nemordsa,  Wood  A.  Stem  4'- 10'  high,  bearing  an  involucre  of  3 
long-pctioled  leaves  of  3  or  5  leaflets,  and  a  single  short-ped uncled  flower ;  sepals 
white,  or  purple  outside.     Woodlands,  early  spring. 

4.  THAIiICTRUM,  MEADOW-RUE.  (Old  name,  of  obscure  deriva- 
tion.) The  following  are  the  common  wild  species,  in  woodlands  and  low 
grounds. 

§  1.    Flowers  perfect,  few,  in  an  umbel:  resembling  an  Anemone:  sepals  5-10. 

T.  anemonoldes,  Rue-Anemone.  A  very  smooth  and  delicate  little 
plant,  growing  with  Wood  Anemone,  which  it  resembles  in  having  no  stem- 
leaves  except  those  that  form  an  involucre  around  the  umbel  of  white  (rarely 
pinkish)  flowers,  appearing  in  early  spring;  leaflets  roundish,  3-lobed  at  the 
end,  long-stnlked  ;  ovaries  many-grooved,  and  with  a  flat-topped  sessile  stigma: 
otherwise  it  would  rank  as  an  Anemone. 

§  2.  Flowers  mostly  dioecious  and  not  handsome,  small,  in  loose  compound  panicles ; 
the  4  or  5  srpnls  fallini  early :  stigmas  slender:  akenes  several-grooved  and 
angled :  leaves  ternatrty  decompound  (Lessons,  fig.  138),  all  alternate  ;  the  upper- 
most not  forming  an  involucre. 

T.  dioicum,  Early  Meadow-Rub.  Herb  glaucous,  l°-2°  high;  flow- 
ers greenish,  in  early  spring ;  the  yellowish  linear  anthers  of  the  sterile  plant 
hanging  on  long  capillary  filaments  :  leaves  all  on  general  petioles.  Rocky 
woods. 

T.  purpur&scens,  Purplish  M.    Later,  often  a  littl«  downy  2° -4° 
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high ;  stem-leaves  not  raised  on  a  general  petiole ;  flowers  green ish  and  pur 
plish;  anthers  short-linear,  drooping  on  capillary  and  upwardly  rather  thickened 
filaments. 

T.  Corntlti,  Tall  M.  Herb  4° -8°  high;  stem-leaves  not  raised  on  a 
general  petiole;  flowers  white,  in  summer;  anthers  oblong,  not  drooping;  the 
white  filaments  thickened  upwards.     Low  or  wet  ground. 

5.  ADONIS.  (The  red-flowered  species  fabled  to  spring  from  the  blood 
of  Adonis,  killed  by  a  wild  boar.)  Stems  leafy  ;  leaves  finely  much  cut 
into  very  narrow  divisions.     Cult,  from  Europe  for  ornament 

A.  autumn&iis,  Phkasant's-eye  A.  ®  Stems  near  1°  high,  it  or  the 
branches  terminated  by  a  small  flower,  of  5-8  scarlet  or  crimson  petals,  com- 
monly dark  at  their  base.     Has  run  wild  in  Tennessee. 

A.  vern&lis,  Spring  A.  U  Stems  about  6'  high,  bearing  a  large  showy 
flower,  of  10-20  lanceolate  light-yellow  petals,  in  early  spring. 

6.  MYOSURUS,  MOUSETAIL  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek).  ® 

M.  minimus.  An  insignificant  little  plant,  wild  or  run  wild  along  streams 
from  Illinois  S.,  with  a  tuft  of  narrow  entire  root-leaves,  and  scapes  1'  -3'  high, 
bearing  an  obscure  yellow  flower,  followed  by  tail-like  spike  of  fruit  of  l'-2' 
long,  in  spring  and  summer. 

7.  RANUNCULUS,   CROWFOOT,  BUTTERCUP.     (Latin  name  for 
a  little  frog,  and  for  the  Water  Crowfoots,  living  with  the  frogs.)     A  large 
genus  of  wild  plants,  except  the  double-flowered  varieties  of  three  species  cult 
in  gardens  for  ornament.     (Lessons,  p.  183,  fig.  358  -361.) 

§  1.   Aqwdic;  the  leaven  ail  or  mostly  undtr  water,  and  repeatedly  dissected  into 
muny  capillary  divisions :  flowering  all  summer. 

R.  aqu&tilis,  White  Water-Crowfoot.  Capillary  leaves  collapsing 
into  a  tuft  when  drawn  out  of  the  water  ;  petals  small,  white,  or  only  yellow  at 
the  base,  where  they  bear  a  spot  or  little  pit,  but  no  scale  :  akenes  wrinkled 
crosswise.  • 

R.  divaric&tUS,  Stiff  W.  Like  the  last,  but  less  common ;  the  leaves 
stiff  and  rigid  enough  to  keep  their  shape  (spreading  in  a  circular  outline)  when 
drawn  out  of  water. 

R.  multlfldus,  Yellow  W.  Leaves  under  water  much  as  those  of  the 
White  Water  Crowfoots  or  rather  larger ;  but  the  bright  yellow  petals  as  large 
as  those  of  Common  Buttercups,  and,  like  them,  with  a  little  scale  at  the  base. 
(Formerly  named  R.  Purshii,  &c.) 

§  2.    Terrestrial,  many  in  wet  places,  hit  naturally  growing  with  the  foliage  out  of 
water :  petals  with  the  little  scale  at  the  Ixise,  yellow  in  all  the  wild  species. 

*  Akenes  not  prickly  nor  bristly  nor  striate  on  the  sides.    1J. 

■•-  Spearwort  Crowfoots  ;  growing  in  very  wet  places,  with  mostly  entire  and 

narrow  haves :  fl.  aU  summer. 

R.  alism86idlius.  Stems  ascending,  l°-2°  high  ;  leaves- lanceolate  or  the 
lowest  oblong  ;  flower  fully  $'  in  diameter ;  akenes  beaked  with  a  straight  and 
slender  style . 

R.  Flammula.  Smaller  than  the  last,  and  akenes  short-pointed ;  rare 
N.,  but  very  common  along  borders  of  ponds  and  rivers  is  the 

Var.  r6ptans,  or  Creeping  S.,  with  slender  stems  creeping  a  few  inches  in 
length ;  leaves  linear  or  spatulatc,  seldom  1'  long ;  flower  only  4'  broad. 

•*-  ■*-  Small-flowered  Crowfoots  ;  in  wet  or  moist  places,  with  upper 
leaves  3-parted  or  divided,  and  very  small  flowers,  the  petals  shorter  or  not  longer 
than  the  calyx :  fl.  spring  and  summer. 

R.  abortivus,  Small-flowered  C  Very  smooth  and  slender,  6'  -  2° 
high  ;  root-leaves  rounded,  crenate ;  akenes  in  a  globular  head.  Shady  places, 
along  watercourses. 

R.  SCeleratUS,  Curshd  C.  So  called  because  the  juice  is  very  acrid  and 
blistering ;  stouter  than  the  last  and  thicker-leaved,  equally  smooth,  even  the 
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root-leaves  lobed  or  cut ;  akenes  in  an  oblong  or  cylindrical  head.  In  water 
or  very  wet  place*. 

R.  recurvatus,  Hook-styled  C.  Hairy,  l°-2°  high  ;  leaves  all  3-cleft 
and  loug-}>ctiolcd,  with  broad  wedge-shaped  2-3-lobcd  divisions;  akenes  in  a 
globular  head,  with  long  recurved  styles.     Woods. 

ft.  Pennsylv&nicus,  Bristly  C.  Bristly  hairy,  coarse  and  stout,  2°- 
3°  high ;  leaves  all  3-divided  ;  the  divisions  stalked,  again  3-cleft,  sharply  cat 
and  toothed  ;  akenes  in  an  oblong  head,  tipped  with  a  short  straight  style. 
Along  streams 

+-  -*-  •*-  Buttkrcups  or  Common  Crowfoots,  with  bnght  yellow  corolla, 
about  V  in  diameter,  much  laiyer  than  the  calyx  ;  /ernes  oil  once  and  often  ttrict 
3  -  5-divided  or  cleft,  usually  hairy  ;  head  of  akenes  glolmlar. 

**  Natia.s  of  the  country,  low  or  spreading. 

R.  fascicularis,  Early  B.  Low,  about  6'  high,  without  runners,  on 
rocky  hills  in  early  spring ;  root-leaves  much  divided,  somewhat  pinnate ;  petals 
rather  narrow  and  distant ;  akenes  scarcely  edged,  slender-beaked. 

R.  r&pens,  Creeping  B.  Everywhere  common  in  *ery  wet  or  moist 
places,  flowering  in  spring  and  summer ;  immensely  variable ;  stem  soon  as- 
cending, sending  out  some  prostrate  stems  or  runners  in  summer;  leaves  more 
coarsely  divided  and  cleft  than  those  of  the  last ;  petals  obovate  ;  akenes  sharp- 
edged  and  stout-l>caked. 

*+  *+  Inhodnctd  weeds  from  Eurone,  common  in  fields,  j$*c.,  especially  E.:  stem 

en  it:   leaves  much  cut. 

R.  bulbdsus,  Bulbous  B.  Stem  about  1°  high  from  a  solid  bulbous 
base  nearly  as  larjje  as  a  hickory  nut ;  calyx  reflexed  when  the  very  bright  yel- 
low  and  showy  large  corolla  expands,  in  late  spring. 

R.  Uteris,  Tall  B.  Stem  2°  -  3°  high,  no  bulbous  base ;  calyx  only 
spreading  when  the  lighter  yellow  corolla  expands,  in  summer.  Commoner 
than  the  hist,  except  E.  A  full  double-flowered  variety  is  cult  in  gardens, 
forming  golden-yellow  balls  or  buttons. 

•«-■»-•♦--*-  Garden*  Ranunculuses.  B* sides  the  double  variety  of  the  last, 
.        the  choice  Double  Ranunculuses  of  the  Jiorist  come  from  the  two  following. 

R.  AsiatlCUS,  of  the  Levant ;  with  3-parted  leaves  and  flowers  nearly  2* 
broad,  resembling  Anemonies,  yellow,  or  of  various  colors.     Not  hardy  N. 

R.  aconitifdlius,  of  Kit.,  taller,  smooth,  with  5-parted  leaves,  and  smaller 
white  llowers,  the  full  double  called  Fair  Maids  of  France. 

*    *  Akenes  striate,  or  riltbfd  down  the  sides.     (Q 

R.  Cymbalaria,  Sea-side  Crowfoot.  A  little  plant,  of  sandy  shores 
of  the  sea  and  Great  Lakes,  &c,  smooth,  with  miked  flowering  stems  &-&  high, 
and  long  runners  ;  leaves  rounded  and  kidney  -shaped,  coarsely  crenate ;  flowers 
small,  in  summer. 

8.  ZANTHORHIZA,   SHRUB   YELLOW-ROOT.     (Name  composed 

of  the  two  Greek  words  for  yellow  and  root.)     Only  one  species, 

Z.  apiifdlia.  A  shrubby  plant,  l°-2°  high,  with  deep  yellow  wood  and 
roots  (used  by  the  Indians  for  dyeing),  pinnate  leaves  of  about  5  cut-toothed  or 
lobed  leaflets,  and  drooping  compound  racemes  of  small  dark  or  dull-purple 
flowers,  in  early  sprinir,  followed  by  little  1 -seeded  pods:  grows  in  damp,  shady 
places  along  the  Alleghanies. 

9.  HYDRASTIS,  ORANGE-ROOT,  YELLOW  PUCCOON.  (Name 
from  the  Greek,  probably  meaning  that  the  root  or  juice  of  the  plant  is  dras- 
tic.)    1|.    A  single  species, 

H.  Canadensis.  Low,  sending  up  in  early  spring  a  rounded  5-7-lobed 
root-leaf,  and  a  stem  near  1°  high,  bearing  one  or  two  alternate  smaller  leaves 
above,  just  below  the  single  small  flower.  The  3  greenish  sepals  fall  from  the 
bud,  leaving  the  many  white  stamens  and  little  head  of  pistils  ,  the  latter  grow 

>ulpy  and  produce  a  crimson  fruit  resembling  a  raspberry.     Rich  woods,  froa 

\Tew  York,  W.  &  S. 
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10.  ACT2EA,  BANEBERRY.  (The  old  Greek  name  df  the  Elder,  from 
some  likeness  in  the  leaves.)  1J.  Fl.  in  spring,  ripening  the  berries  late  in 
summer  :  growing  in  rich  woods.  Leaflets  of  the  thricc-ternate  leaves  ovate, 
sharply  cleft,  and  cut-toothed. 

A.  spic&ta,  var.  rtlbra,  Red  Baneberry.  Flowers  in  a  very  short 
ovate  raceme  or  cluster,  on  slender  pedicels ;  berries  red. 

A.  alba,  White  Baneberry.  Taller  than  the  other,  smoother,  and 
flowering  a  week  or  two  later,  with  an  oblong  raceme ;  pedicels  in  fruit  very 
thick,  turning  red,  the  berries  white. 

11.  CIMICIFUGA,  BUGBANE.  (Latin  name,  meaning  to  drive  away 
bugs.)     1|.     Like  Baneberry,  but  tall,  with  very  long  racemes  (l°-3°),  and 

;    dry  pods  instead  of  berries  ;  fl.  in  summer. 

C.  racemdsa.  Tall  B.  or  Black  Snakeroot.  Stem  with  the  long 
raceme  4° -8°  high ;  pistil  mostly  single,  with  a  flat-topped  stigma;  short  pod 
holding  2  rows  of  horizontally  flattened  seeds.     Rich  woods. 

C.  Americana,  American  B.  More  slender,  only  2°  -  4°  high ;  pis- 
tils 5,  with  slender  style  and  minute  stigma ;  pods  raised  from  the  receptacle 
on  slender  stalks,  flattish,  containing  few  scaly-coated  seeds.  Alleghanies  from 
Penn.  S. ;  fl.  late  summer. 

12.  CALTHA,  MARSH-MARIGOLD.  (Old  name,  from  a  word  mean- 
ing goblet,  of  no  obvious  application.)     1J.     One  common  species,  — 

C.  pallistris,  Marsh-Marigold,  wrongly  called  Cowslips  in  the 
country.  Stem  l°-2°  high,  bearing  one  or  more  rounded  or  somewhat  kid- 
ney-shaped entire  or  crenate  leaves,  and  a  few  flowers  with  showy  yellow  calyx, 
about  1  $  across ;  followed  by  a  cluster  of  many-seeded  pods.  Marshes,  in 
spring  ;  young  plant  boiled  for  "  greens." 

13.  TROLLIUS,  GLOBE-FLOWER.  (Name  of  obscure  meaning.) 
Flower  large,  like  that  of  Caltha,  but  sepals  not  spreading  except  in  our 
wild  species ;  a  row  of  small  nectary-like  petals  around  the  stamens,  and  the 
leaves  deeply  palmately  cleft  or  parted.     1J.     Fl.  spring. 

T.  laxus,  Wild  G.  Sepals  only  5  or  6,  spreading  wide  open,  yellowish 
or  dull  greenish-white;  petals  very  small,  seeming  like  abortive  stamens. 
Swamps,  N.  &  W. 

T.  EuropSBus,  True  or  European  G.  Sepals  bright  yellow  (10-20) 
broad  and  converging  into  a  kind  of  globe,  the  flower  appearing  as  if  semi- 
double.     Cult,  from  Eu. 

T.  AsiaticilS,  Asiatic  G.  Like  the  last,  but  flower  rather  more  open 
and  deep  orange  yellow.     Cult,  from  Siberia. 

14.  COPTIS,  GOLDTHREAD.  (From  Greek  word  to  cut,  from  the 
divided  leaves.)     1J.     The  only  common  species  is,  — 

C.  trifdlia,  Three-leaved  G.  A  delicate  little  plant,  in  bogs  and  damp 
cold  woods  N.,  sending  up  early  in  spring  single  white  flowers  (smaller  than 
those  of  Wood  Ancmony)  on  slender  scapes,  followed  by  slender-stalked  leaves 
of  three  wedge-shaped  leaflets ;  these  become  bright-shining  in  summer,  and  last 
over  winter.  The  roots  or  underground  shoots  are  of  long  and  slender  yellow 
fibres,  U6ed  as  a  popular  medicine. 

15.  HELLEBORUS,  HELLEBORE.      (Old  Greek  name,  alludes  to  the 

f>oisonous  properties. )     ty     European  plants,  with  pedate  leaves  and  pretty 
arge  flowers,  in  early  spring. 

H.  viridis,  Green  H.,  has  stems  near  1°  high,  bearing  I  or  2  leaves  and 
2  or  3  pale  yellowish-green  flowers :  run  wild  in  a  few  places  E. 

H.  niger,  Black  II.,  the  flower  called  Christmas  Rose  (because  flow- 
ering in  warmer  parts  of  England  in  winter),  has  single  large  flowers  (2'  -.3' 
across,  white,  turning  pinkish,  then  green),  on  scapes  shorter  than  the  shining 
evergreen  leaves,  in  earliest  spring.     Rare  in  gardens. 
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16.  NIGfeLLA,  FENNEL-FLOWER.  (Name  fit>m  the  black  seeds.)  (J) 
Garden  plants  from  Eu.  and  Orient ;  with  leafy  stems,  the  leaves  finely  di- 
vided, like  Fennel ;  known  by  having  the  5  ovaries  united  below  into  one 
5-styled  pod.  Seeds  large,  blackish,  spicy ;  have  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  spice  or  pepper. 

N.  Damascdna,  Common  F.  or  Ragged-Lady.  Flower  bluish,  rather 
large,  surrounded  and  overtopped  by  a  finely -divided  leafy  involucre,  like  the 
other  leaves  ;  succeeded  by  a  smooth  inflated  5 -eel led  pod,  in  which  the  lining 
of  the  cells  separates  from  the  outer  part. 

N.  sativa,  Nutmeg-Flower.  Cult,  in  some  old  gardens ;  has  coarser 
leaves,  and  smaller  rough  pods. 

17.  AQUILEGIA,  COLUMBINE.  (From  aguila,  an  eagle,  the  spurs  of 
the  petals  fancied  to  resemble  talons.)  U  Well-known,  large-flowered 
ornamental  plants  :  flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer,  usually  nodding,  so 
that  the  spurs  ascend. 

*  North  American  species,  with  long  straight  spurs  to  the  corolla. 

A.  Canadensis,  Wild  C.  Flowers  about  2'  long,  scarlet  and  orange, 
or  light  yellow  inside,  the  petals  with  a  very  short  lip  or  blade,  and  stamens 
projecting     Common  on  rocks. 

A.  Skinneri,  Mexican  C,  is  taller,  later,  and  considerably  larger-flow- 
ered than  the  last,  the  narrower  acute  sepals  usually  tinged  greenish ;  otherwise 
verv  similar.     Cult. 

A.  ceerulea,  Long-spurred  C,  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lately 
introduced  to  gardens,  and  worthy  of  special  attention ;  has  blue  and  white 
flowers,  the  ovate  sepals  often  1  J'/thc  very  slender  spurs  2'  long,  the  blade  of 
the  petals  (white)  half  the  length  of  the  (mostly  blue)  sepals,  spreading. 

*  #  Old  World  species,  with  hooked  or  incurved  spurs  to  the  corolla. 

A.  vulgaris,  Common  Garden  C.  Cult,  in  all  gardens,  l°-3°  high, 
many-flowered ;  spurs  rather  longer  than  the  blade  or  rest  of  the  petal ;  pods 
pubescent.  Flowers  varying  from  blue  to  purple,  white,  &c,  greatly  changed 
by  culture,  often  full  double,  with  spur  within  spur,  sometimes  all  changed 
into  a  rosette  of  plane  petals  or  sepals. 

A.  glanduldsa,  Glandular  C.  A  more  choice  species,  6'-l°  high, 
with  fewer  very  showy  deep  blue  flowers,  the  blade  of  the  petals  white  or  white- 
tipped  and  twice  the  length  of  the  short  spurs  ;  pods  and  summit  of  the  plant 
glandular-pubescent. 

A.  Sibirica,  Siberian  C.  Equally  choice  with  the  last,  and  like  it; 
but  the  spurs  longer  than  the  mostly  white-tipped  short  blade,  as  well  as  the 
pods,  &c.  smooth. 

18.  DELPHINIUM,  LARKSPUR.  (From  the  Latin  name  of  the  dol- 
phin, alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  flower.)  The  familiar  and  well-marked 
flower  of  this  genus  is  illustrated  in  Lessons,  p.  91,  94,  fig.  183,  184,  192. 

#  Garden  annuals  from  Eu.,  with  only  the  2  upper  petals,  united  info  one  body,  o»* 
pistil,  and  leaves  finely  and  much  divided:  jl.  summer  and  fall. 

D.  Cons61ida,  Field  L.  Escaped  sparingly  into  roadsides  and  fields; 
flowers  scattered  on  the  spreading  branches,  blue,  varying  to  pink  or  white; 
pod  smooth. 

D.  Ajacis,  Rocket  L.  More  showy,  in  gardens,  and  with  similar  flowers 
crowded  in  a  long  clo^e  raceme,  and  downy  pods ;  spur  shorter  :  some  marks  on 
the  front  of  the  united  petals  we.c  fancied  to  read  AIAI  =  Ajax. 

*  *  Perennials,  with  4  separate  petals  and  2-5,  mostly  3  pistils. 

D.  grandifldrum,  Great-fl.  L.  of  the  gardens,  from  Siberia  and  China, 
is  l°-2°  hijjh,  with  leaves  cut  into  narrower  linear  divisions  ;  blue  flowers,  lj' 
or  more  across,  with  simple  oval  sepals,  and  the  2  lower  petals  rounded  and 
entire.     Various  in  color,  also  double  flowered  ;  summer. 

D.  cheilanthum,  of  which  T>.  formosum,  Showy  L.,  is  one  of  the 
various  garden  forms,  also  Siberian,  is  commonly  still  larger-flowered,  deep 
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blue,  with  lower  petals  also  entire  or  nearly  so  ;  the  mostly  downy  lenves  have 
fewer  and  lanceolate  or  wedge-lanceolate  divisions ;  is  now  much  mixed  and 
crossed  with  others  :  summer. 

D.  aztireum,  Azure  L.  Wild  S.  &  W.,  often  downy,  l°-3°  high,  with 
narrow  linear  divisions  to  the  leaves,  and  a  spike-like  raceme  of  rather  small, 
azure,  pale-blue,  or  sometimes  white  flowers,  in  spring  ;  sepals  and  2-cleft  lower 
petals  oMong.     Var.  with  full-double  flowers  in  garde  is  :  summer. 

D.  tric6rne,  Dwarf  Wild  L.  Open  woods  from  Penn.  W.  &  S. : 
about  1°  high  from  a  branched  tuberous  root;  has  broader  linear  lobes  to  the 
leaves,  and  a  loose  raceme  of  few  or  several  rather  large  showy  flowers,  deep 
blue  or  sometimes  white,  in  spring  ;  sepals  and  cleft  lower  petals  oblong  ;  pods 
strongly  diverging. 

D.  exalt&tum,  Tall  Wild  L.,  is  the  wild  species  (f.om  Penn.  W.  &  S.) 
most  resembling  the  next,  3° -5°  high,  but  the  less  handsome  flowers  and 
panicled  racemes  hoary  or  downy  :  fl.  summer. 

D.  elatum,  Bee  Larkspur.  Cult,  from  Eu. :  3°  -  6°  high,  with  broad 
leaves  5  -  7-cleft  beyond  the  middle,  and  the  divisions  cut  into  sharp  lobes  or 
teeth  ;  many  flowers  (in  summer)  in  a  long  wand-like  raceme,  blue  or  purplish ; 
the  2-cleft  lower  petals  prominently  yellowish-bearded  in  the  common  garden 
form.  There  are  many  varieties  and  mixtures  with  other  species,  some  double- 
flowered. 

19.  ACOKlTUM,  ACONITE,  WOLFSBANE,  MONKSHOOD.  (An- 
cient  name.)  U  Hoot  thick,  tuberous  or  turnip-shaped,  a  virulent  poison 
and  medicine.  Leaves  palmately  divided  or  cleft  and  cut-lobed.  Flowers 
showy :  the  large  upper  sepal  from  its  shape  is  called  the  casque  or  helmet. 
Under  it  are  two  long-stalked  queer  little  bodies  which  answer  for  petals. 
See  Lessons,  p.  92,  fig.  185,  186,  193.  The  following  are  all  cult,  from  Eu. 
for  ornament,  except  the  first :  fl.  summer. 

A.  unciliatum,  Wild  A.  or  Monkshood.  Stem  slender,  3° -5°,  erect, 
but  bending  over  above,  as  if  inclined  to  climb  ;  leaves  cleft  or  parted  into 
3-5  ovate  or  wedge- lanceolate  cut-toothed  lobes ;  flowers  loosely  panicled,  blue ; 
the  roundish  helmet  nearly  as  bioad  as  high,  its  pointed  visor  turned  down. 
Low  ground^,  from  Penn  S.  &  W. 

A.  variegatum,  Variegated  A.  Erect;  leaves  divided  to  the  base 
into  rather  broad-lobed  and  cut  divisions  ;  flowers  in  a  loose  panicle  or  raceme, 
blue  and  often  variegated  with  white  or  whitish  ;  the  helmet  considerably  higher 
than  wide,  its  top  emved  forwtud,  its  pointed  visor  ascending  or  horizontal. 

A.  Nap^llus,  True  Monkshood  or  Officinal  Aconite.  Erect, 
from  a  turnip-shaped  root ;  leaves  divided  to  the  base  and  then  2-3  times  cleft 
into  linear  lobes  ;  flowers  ciowded  in  a  close  raceme,  blue  (also  a  white  variety) ; 
helmet  ,broad  and  low. 

A.  Anthora,  a  low  species,  with  very  finely  divided  leaves,  and  crowded 
yellow  flowers,  the  broad  helmet  rather  high,  occurs  in  some  old  gardens. 

20.  P-3CONIA,  PjEONY.  (Ancient  name,  after  a  Greek  physician,  Pawn.) 
U  Well-known  large-flowered  ornamental  plants,  cult,  from  the  Old  World. 
Leaves  ternately  decompound.     Hoots  thickened  below. 

*  Herbs,  with  single  flowered  s'ems,  in  spring,  and  downy  pods. 

P.  officinalis,  Common  P.  Very  smooth,  and  with  large  coarsely  di- 
vided green  leaves  ;  the  great  flowers  red,  white,  &c,  siuglc  or  very  double. 

P.  peregrina,  of  Eu.,  in  the  gardens  called  P.  parodoxa,  has  leaves 
glaucous  and  more  or  less  downy  beneath,  and  smaller  flowers  than  the  last, 
rose-red,  &c.,  generally  full  double,  and  petals  cut  and  fringed. 

P.  tenuifblia,  Slknder-leaved  P.  of  Siberia,  is  low,  with  early  crimson- 
red  flowers,  and  narrow  linear  divisions  to  the  leaves. 

#  *  Herbs,  with  st  vet  ai -flowered  stems,  in  summer,  and  smooth  pods. 

P.  albifldra,  White-fl.  or  Fragrant  P.,  or  Chinese  P.  Very  smooth 
about  3°  high,  with  bright  green  foliage,  and  white  or  rose-colored,  often  sweet- 
scented,  rather  small  flowers,  single,  also  double,  and  with  purple  varieties. 
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*  *  ♦  Shrubhg :  fl,  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

P.  Motltan,  Tree  Ymovy,  of  China.  Stems  2° -3°  high;  leaves  pais 
and  glaucous,  ample ;  flowers  verv  large  (6'  or  more  across),  white  with  purple 
base,  or  rose-color,  single  or  double ;  the  disk,  which  in  other  species  is  a  mere 
ring,  in  this  forms  a  thin -fleshy  sac  or  covering,  enclosing  the  5  or  more  ovaries, 
but  bursting,  and  fulling  away  as  the  pods  grow. 

2.  MAGNOLIACEJE,  MAGNOLIA  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  aromatic  bitter  bark,  simple  mostly  entire 
alternate  leaves,  and  solitary  flowers ;  the  sepals  and  petals  on  the 
receptacle  and  usually  in  threes,  but  together  occupying  more  than 
two  ranks,  and  imbricated  in  the  bud ;  pistils  and  mostly  the  sta- 
mens numerous,  the  latter  with  adnate  anthers  (Lessons,  p.  113,  fig. 
233) ;  and  seeds  only  1  or  2  in  each  carpel ;  the  embryo  small  in 
albumen. 

I.  Stipules  to  the  leaves  forming  the  bud-scales,  and  falling  early. 
Flowers  perfect,  large.  Stamens  and  pistils  many  on  a  long  recep- 
tacle or  axis,  the  carpels  imbricated  over  each  other  and  cohering 
into  a  ma-s,  forming  a  sort  of  cone  in  fruit.  These  are  the  charac- 
ters of  the  true  Magnolia  Family,  of  which  we  have  two  genera. 

1.  L1RIODENDRON.  Sepals  3,  reflexed.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  of  6  broad  green- 
ish-orange petals.  Stamens  almost  equalling  the  petals,  with  slender  fila- 
ments, and  long  anthers  opening  outward*.  Carpels  thin  and  scale-form, 
closely  packed  over  each  other,  dry  in  fruit,  and  after  ripening  separating 
and  falling  away  from  the  slender  axis  ;  the  wing-like  portion  answering  to 
style;  the  small  seed-bearing  cell  at  the  base  and  indehiscent.  Leaf-buds 
flat :  stipules  free  from  the  petiole. 
MAGNOLIA.  Sepals  3.  Petals  6  or  9.  Stamens  short,  with  hardly  any  fil- 
aments :  anthers  opening  inwards.  Carpels  becoming  fleshy  in  fruit  and 
forming  a  red  or  rose-colored  cone,  each  when  ripe  (in  autumn)  splitting 
down  the  back  and  discharging  1  or  2  coral-red  berry-like  seeds,  which  hang 
on  extensile  cobwebby  threads.  Stipules  united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
falling  as  the  leaves  unfold. 

II.  Stipules  none.  Here  are  two  Soulhern  plants  which  have 
been  made  the  representatives  of  as  many  small  orders. 

3.  ILLICIUM.     Flowers  perfect.     Petals  9-30.     Stamens  many,  separate.    Pis 

tils  several  in  one  row,  forming  a  ring  of  almost  woody  little  pods. 

4.  SCHIZANDRA.     Flowers  monoecious.     Petals  mostly  6.     Stamens  6,  united 

into  a  disk  or  button-shaped  body,  which  bears  10  anthers  on  the  edges  of 
the  5  lobes.  Pistils  many  in  a  head,  which  lengthens  into  a  spike  of  scattered 
red  berries. 

1.  LIKIODENDKON,  TULIP-TREE  (which  is  the  meaning  of  the 

botanical  name  in  Greek).     Only  one  species, 

L.  Tulipifera.  A  tall,  very  handsome  tree,  in  rich  soil,  commonest  W., 
where  it,  or  the  li^ht  and  soft  lumber  (much  used  in  cabinet-work),  is  called 
White- wood,  and  even  Poplar;  planted  for  ornament;  fl.  late  in  spring, 
yellow  with  greenish  and  orange.  Leaves  with  2  short  side-lobes,  and  the  end 
as  if  cut  off. 

2.  MAGNOLIA.  (Named  for  the  botanist  Magnol.)  Some  species  are 
called  Umbrella-trees,  from  the  way  the  leaves  are  placed  on  the  end  of 
the  shoots ;  others,  Cucumber-trees,  from  the  appearance  of  the  young  fruit. 

*  Native  trees  of  thin  country,  often  planted  for  ornament, 

M.  grandifldra,  Great-flowered  Magnolia  of  S.,  half-hardy  in  th« 
Middle  States.      The  only  perfectly  evergreen   species  ;    splendid  tree  with 


2. 
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coriaceous  oblong  or  obovate  leaves,  shining  above,  mostly  rusty  beneath ;  the 
flowers  verv  fragrant,  white,  very  much  larger  than  the  next,  in  spring. 

M.  glaiica,  Small  M.  or  Sweet  Bay.  Wild  in  swamps  N.  to  New  Jersey 
and  Mass. ;  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  the  oblong  obtuse  leaves  white  or 
glaucous  beneath,  and  globular  white  unci  fragrant  flowers  (2' -3'  wide),  in 
summer.     The  leaves  nrc  thickish  and  almost  evergreen,  quite  so  far  south. 

M.  acuminata,  Cucumber  M.  or  Cucumber-tree.  Wild  from  N.  Y. 
W.  &  S. ;  a  stately  tree,  with  the  leaves  thin,  green,  oblong,  acute  or  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  somewhat  downy  beneath,  and  pale  yellowish-green  flowers 
(3'  broad),  late  in  spring. 

M.  COrdata,  Yellow  Cucumber  M.,  of  Georgia,  hardy  even  in  New 
Kngland ;  like  the  last,  but  a  sm  ill  tree  with  the  leaves  ovate  or  oval,  seldom 
cordate ;  and  the  flowers  lemon -yellow. 

M.  macrochilia,  Great-leaved  M.,  of  Carolina,  nearly  hardy  N.  to 
Mass.  A  small  tree,  with  leaves  very  large  (2° -3°  long),  obovate-oblong  with 
a  cordate  base,  downy  and  white  beneath,  and  an  immense  opcn-bellshaped 
white  flower  (8'  -  12'  wide  when  outspread),  somewhat  fragrant,  in  early  sum- 
mer ;  petals  ovate,  with  a  purple  spot  at  the  base. 

M.  Umbrella,  Umbrella  M.  (also  called  M.  tripetala).  Wild  in  Penn. 
and  southward.  A  low  tree,  with  the  leaves  on  the  end  of  the  flowering 
branches  crowded  in  an  umbrella-like  circle,  smooth  and  green  both  sides,  obo- 
vate-lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  l°-2°  long,  surrounding  a  large  white 
flower,  in  spring ;  the  petals  2 J'  -  8'  long,  obovate-lanceolato  and  acute,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base ;  the  ovate-oblong  cone  of  fruit  showy  in  autumn,  rose-red, 
4'  -  5'  long. 

M.  Fraseri,  Ear-leaved  Umbrella  M.  (also  called  M.  auricuiAta). 
Wild  from  Virginia  S.,  hardy  as  the  last,  and  like  it ;  but  a  taller  tree,  with  the 
leaves  seldom  1°  long  and  auricled  on  each  side  at  the  base,  the  white  obovate- 
spatulate  petals  more  narrowed  below  into  a  claw  ;  cone  of  fruit  smaller. 

*  *  Chinese  and  Japanese  species. 

M.  COnspiNftj  Yulan  of  the  Chinese,  half-hardy  in  N.  States.  A  small 
tree,  with  very  Isge  white  flowers  appearing  before  any  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  obovate,  pointed,  and  downy  when  young. 

M.  Soulangeana  is  a  hybrid  of  this  with  the  next,  more  hardy  and  the 
petals  tinged  with  purple. 

M.  purptirea,  Purple  M.  of  Japan,  hardy  N.  A  shrub,  the  showy 
flowers  (pink-purple  outside,  white  within)  beginning  to  appear  before  the  leaves, 
which  are  obovate  or  oval,  and  bright  dark  green. 

3.  ILIiiCIUM,  STAR-ANISE.     (From  a  Latin  word,  meaning  to  entice.) 
Shrubs,  aromatic,  especially  the  bark  and  pods,  with  evergreen  oblong  leaves. 

I.  anisatum,  of  China,  which  yields  an  oil  of  anise,  has  small  yellowish 
flowers,  is  rare  in  greenhouses. 

I.  Floridanum,  Wild  Anise-tree,  of  Florida,  &c;  has  larger  dark 
purple  flowers,  of  20  -  30  narrow  petals,  in  spring. 

4.  SCHIZANDRA.    (Name  from  two  Greek  words,  means  cut-stamens.) 

S.  COCcinea,  a  twining  shrub  of  S.  States,  scarcely  at  all  aromatic,  with 
thin  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  small  crimson-purple  flowers,  in  spring. 

3.  ANONACEJE,  CUSTARD-APPLE  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  3  sepals  and  6  petals  in  two  sets,  each  set 
valvate  in  the  bud,  and  many  short  stamens  on  the  receptacle,  sur- 
rounding several  pistils,  which  ripen  into  pulpy  fruit  containing 
large  and  flat  bony  seeds.  Embryo  small;  the  albumen  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  kernel  appears  as  if  cut  up  into  small  pieces. 
Foliage  and  properties  resembling  Magnolia  Family,  but  seldom 
aromatic,  and  no  st'pules.     All  tropical,  except  the  single  genus 
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1.  ASIMINA,  PAPAW  of  U.  S.  (Creole  name.)  Petals  greenish  of 
yellowish,  Incoming  dark  dull  purple  as  they  enlarge;  the  3  inner  small, 
l'istils  few  in  the  centre  of  the  globular  head  of  anthers,  making  one  or 
more  large,  oblong,  pulpy  fruits,  sweet  and  eatable  when  over-ripe  in  autumn. 
Flowers  in  early  spring  preceding  th?  leaves. 

A.  triloba,  Common  Paiww  (wholly  different  from  the  true  Papaw  of  "W. 
Ind.),  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  wild  W.  £  S.  and  sometimes  planted,  with  obo- 
vate-laneeolatc  leaves,  and  banana-shaped  fruit  3'  -4'  long. 

A.  parvifldra  U  a  small-flowered,  and  A.  grandifldra  a  large-flowered 
speeies  of  S.  E.  States,  l>oth  small-fruited,  and  %..  pygmf&a  is  a  dwarf  one 
with  nearly  evergreen  leaves  far  South. 

4.  MENISPERMACE2S,  MOOXSEED  FAMILY. 

Woody  or  partly  woody  twiners,  with  small  dioecious  flowers; 
their  sepals  and  petals  much  alike,  aud  one  before  the  other  (usu- 
ally 6  petals  before  as  many  sepals)  ;  as  many  or  2  —  3  times  as 
many  stamen;;  and  2  —  6  pistil?,  ripening  into  1 -seeded  little  stone- 
fruits  or  drupes  ;  the  stone  curved,  commonly  into  a  wrinkled  or 
ridged  ring ;  the  embryo  curved  with  the  stone.  Leaves  palmate 
or  peltate  :  no  stipules.     Anthers  commonly  4-lobed. 

1.  COCCULUS.     Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  each  6. 

2.  MEXISPERMUM.     Sepals  and  petals  G  or  8.    Stamens  in  sterile  flowers  12-50. 

1.  C6CCXJLXJS.     (Name,  means  a  little  berry.)    Only  one  species  in  U.  S. 

C.  Carolinus,  Carolina  C.  Somewhat  downy  ;  leaves  ovate  or  heart- 
shaped,  entire  or  sinuate-lobed ;  flowers  greenish,  in  summer ;  fruits  red,  as 
large  as  peas.     From  Virginia  S.  &  W. 

2.  MENISPERMUM,   MOONS EED.     (Name  from  the  shape  of  the 

stone  of  the  fruit.)     Only  one  species, 

M.  Canad6nse,  Canadian  Moonseed.  Almost  smooth ;  leaves  peltate 
near  the  edge ;  flowers  white,  in  late  summer ;  fruits  black,  looking  like  small 
grapes. 

5.  BERBERIDACEJE,  BARBERRY  FAMILY. 

Known  generally  by  the  perfect  flowers,  having  a  petal  before 
each  sepal,  and  a  stamen  before  each  petal,  with  anthers  opening 
by  a  pair  of  valves  like  trap-doors,  hinged  at  the  top  (Lessons, 
p.  114,  fig.  236),  and  a  single  simple  pistil.  But  No.  6  has  nu- 
merous stamens,  5  and  6  have  more  petals  than  sepals,  and  the 
anthers  of  2  and  6  open  lengthwise,  in  the  ordinary  way.  There 
are  commonly  bracts  or  outer  sepals  behind  the  true  ones.  All  blos- 
som in  spring,  or  the  true  Barberries. in  early  summer. 
•  Shrubs  or  shrubby :  stamens  6  :  berry  few-seeded, 

1.  BERBERIS.    Flowers  yellow,  in  racemes  :  petals  with  two  deep-colored  spots 

at  the  base.    Leaves  simple,  or  simply  pinnate.   Wood  and  inner  bark  yellow. 
Leaves  with  sharp  bristly  or  spiny  teeth. 

2.  NANDINA.     Flowers  white,  in  panicles  :  anthers  opening  lengthwise.    Leave* 

twice  or  thrice  pinnate. 

*  *  Perennial  herbs. 

+-  With  one  to  three  txoice  or  thrice  ternately  compound  leant** 

3.  EPIMED1UM.    Stamens  4.     Petals  4  hollow  spurs  or  hoods.     Pod  several. 

seeded.    Leaflets  with  bristly  teeth. 
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4.  OAULOPHYLLUM.    Stamens  6.    Petals  6  broad  and  thickish  bodies  much 

shorter  than  the  sepals.  Ovary  bursting  or  disappearing  early,  leaving  the 
two  ovules  to  develop  into  naked  berry-like,  or  rather  drupe-like,  spherical 
seeds  on  thick  stalks. 

*-  «-  With  simply  2  -  9-parted  leaves,  and  solitary  white  flowers :  sepals  falling  token 
the  blossom  opens.     Seeds  numerous,  parittat    Pistils  rarely  more  than  one  ! 

5.  JKFFERSOMA.    Flower  on  a  scape,  raiher  preceding  the  2-parted  root-leaves. 

Petals  (oblong)  and  stamens  mostly  8.  Fruit  an  ovate  pod,  opening  by  a 
cross-line  half-way  round,  the  top  forming  a  conical  lid.  Seeds  with*  an 
aril  on  one  side. 

6.  PODOPHYLLUM.     Flower  in  the  fork  between  the  two  peltate  6  -  9-parted 

leaves  :  root-leaf  single  and  peltate  in  the  middle,  umbrella-like.  Petals 
6-9,  large  and  broad.  Stamens  usually  12  - 18.  Fruit  an  oval,  large  and 
sweet,  eatable  berry ;  the  seeds  imbedded  iu  the  pulp  of  the  large  parietal 
placenta. 

1.  BlDRBERIS,  BARBERRY.    (Old  Arabic  name.)     The  two  sorts  or 
sections  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  distinct  genera. 

§  1.  True  Barberry;  with  simple  leaves,  clustered  in  the  axil  of  compound  spines. 

B.  vulgaris,  Common  B.  of  Eu.  Planted,  and  run  wild  in  thickets  and 
by  roadsides ;  has  drooping  many-flowered  racemes,  and  oblong  red  and  sour 
berries ;  leaves  obovate-oblong,  fringed  with  closely-set  bristly  teeth,  with  a  joint 
in  the  Tery  short  petiole  (like  that  in  an  orange-leaf),  clustered  in  the  axils  of 
triple  or  multiple  spines,  which  answer  to  leaves  of  the  shoot  of  the  previous 
season  (see  Lessons,  p.  51,  fig.  78). 

B.  Canadensis,  Wild  B.  In  the  Alleghanies  from  Virginia  S.,  and  rarely 
cult.,  a  low  bush,  with  few-flowered  racemes,  oval  red  berries,  and  less  bristly 
or  toothed  leaves. 

§  2.  Mahonia  ;  with  pinnate  and  evergreen  leaves,  spiny-toothed  leaflets,  and 
clustered  racemes  of  early  spring  flowers:  berries  blue  or  black  with  a 
bloom.     Planted  for  ornament. 

B.  Aquifdlium,  Holly  B.  or  Mahonia,  from  Oregon,  &c.,  rises  to 
3°  -  4°  high  ;  leaflets  5-9,  shining,  finely  reticulated. 

B.  r6pens,  Creeping  or  Low  M.,  from  Rocky  Mountains,  is  more  hardy, 
rises  only  1°  or  less,  and  has  rounder,  usually  fewer,  pale  or  glaucous  leaflets. 

B.  nervdsa,  also  called  glum  ace  a,  from  the  husk-like  long  and  pointed 
bud-scales  at  the  end  of  the  stems,  which  rise  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground ; 
leaflets  11-21,  along  the  strongly-jointed  stalk,  lance-ovate,  several-ribbed  from 
the  base.    Also  from  Oregon. 

B.  Jap6nica,  Japan  M.,  tall,  rising  fully  6°  high,  the  rigid  leaflets  with 
only  3  or  4  strong  spiny  teeth  on  each  side,  is  coming  into  ornamental  grounds. 

2.  NANDINA.    (The  native  Japanese  name.)    A  single  species,  viz. 

N.  dom^Stica.  Cult,  in  cool  greenhouse,  &c.,  from  Japan  :  very  com- 
pound large  leaves  :  the  berries  more  ornamental  than  the  blossoms. 

3.  EPIM&DIUM,  BARREN-WORT.     (Old  Greek  name,  of  uncertain 
meaning.)    Low  herbs,  with  neat  foliage  :  cult,  for  ornament. 

23.  Alpinum,  of  European  Alps,  has  a  panicle  of  odd-looking  small  flowers ; 
theyellow  petals  not  larger  than  the  reddish  sepals. 

Is.  macranthum,  Large-flowered  E.  of  Japan,  with  similar  foliage, 
has  large  white  flowers  with  very  long-spurred  petals. 

4.  CAULOPH^LLUM,  COHOSH.    The  only  species  of  the  genus  is 

C.  thalictroides,  Blue  Cohosh.  Wild  in  woods,  with  usually  only  one 
stem-leaf  and  that  close  to  the  top  of  the  naked  stem  (whence  the  name  of  the 
genus,  meaning  stem-leaf),  and  thrice  ternate,  but,  having  no  common  petiole,  it 
looks  like  three  leaves  ;  and  there  is  a  larger  and  more  compound  radical  leaf, 
with  a  long  petiole.  The  leaves  are  glaucous  and  resemble  those  of  Thalictrum 
(as  the  specific  name  indicates),  but  the  leaflets  are  larger.  Seeds  very  hard, 
with  a  thin  blue  pulp. 
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6.  JEFFEBSdNIA,  TWIN-LEAF.     (Named  for  Thomas  Jeffermn.) 

J.  diph^lla,  sometimes  called  Rheumatism-root.  Wild  in  rich  woods, 
W.  &  S.,  sometimes  cult. ;  the  pretty  white  flower  and  the  leaves  both  long- 
stalked,  from  the  ground,  appearing  in  early  spring. 

6.  PODOPHYLLUM,  MAY-APPLE,  or  MANDRAKE.   (Name  means 
foot-leaf,  the  5  -  7-parted  leaf  likened  to  a  webbed-foot.) 

P.  pelt&tum.  Wild  in  rich  soil :  the  long  running  rootstocks  (which  are 
poisonous  and  medicinal)  send  up  in  spring  some  stout  stalks  terminated  by  a 
large,  7  -  9-lobed,  regular,  umbrella-shaped  leaf  (i.  e.  peltate  in  the  middle),  and 
some  which  bear  two  one-sided  leaves  (peltate  near  their  inner  edge),  with  a  large 
white  flower  nodding  in  the  fork.  The  sweet  pulpy  fruit  as  large  as  a  pullet's 
egg,  ripe  in  summer :  rarely  2  or  more  to  one  flower. 


6.  NYMPRffilACEJE,  WATER-LILY  FAMILY. 

Aquatic  perennial  herbs,  with  the  leaves  which  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  or  rise  above  it  mostly  peltate  or  roundish- 
heart->liHped,  their  margins  in  rolled  in  the  bud,  long-petioled ;  axil- 
lary 1 -flowered  peduncles ;  sepals  and  petals  hardly  ever  5,  the 
latter  usually  numerous  and  imbricated  in  many  rows.  The  genera 
differ  so  widely  in  their  botanical  characters  that  they  must  be 
described  separately.  One  of  them  is  the  famous  Amazon  Water- 
Lily,  Victoria  regia,  with  floating  leaves  3  feet  or  more  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  mHgnificent  flowers  almost  in  pro]>ortion ;  while  the 
dull  flowers  of  Water-shield  are  only  half  an  inch  long. 

1.  BHASENIA.    Sepals  and  petals  each  3  or  4,  narrow,  and  much  alike,  dull  pur- 

ple. Stamens  12  -  18  :  filaments  slender.  Pistils  4-18,  forming  indehiscent 
1  -  3-seeded  pods.  All  the  parts  separate  and  persistent.  Ovules  commonly 
on  the  dorsal  suture !     Embryo,  &c.  as  in  Water-Lily. 

2.  NELUMBIUM.    Sepals  and  petals  many  and  passing  gradually  into  each  other, 

deciduous.  Stamens  very  many,  on  the  receptacle,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  enlarged  into  a  top-shaped  body,  bearing  a  dozen  or  more  ovaries,  each 
tipped  with  a  flat  stigma  and  separately  immersed  in  as  many  hollows.  (Les- 
fons,  p.  126,  fig.  284.)  In  fruit  these  form  1 -seeded  nuts,  resembling  small 
acorns.  The  whole  kernel  of  the  seed  is  embryo,  a  pair  of  fleshy  and  farina- 
ceous cotyledons  enclosing  a  plumule  of  2  or  6  rudimentary  green  leaves. 

8.  NYMPHiEA.  Sepals  4,  green  outside.  Petals  numerous,  many  times  4,  pass- 
ing somewhat  gradual!}'  into  the  numerous  stamens  (Lessons,  p.  99,  fig.  198): 
both  organs  grow  attached  to  the  globular  many-celled  ovary,  the  former 
to  its  sides  which  they  cover,  the  latter  borne  on  its  depressed  summit 
Around  a  little  knob  at  the  top  of  the  ovary  the  numerous  stigmas  radiate  as 
in  a  poppy-head,  ending  in  long  and  narrow  incurved  lobes.  Fruit  like  the 
ovary  enlarged,  still  covered  by  the  decaying  persistent  bases  of  the  petals: 
numerous  seeds  cover  the  partitions.  Ripe  seeds  each  in  an  arillus  or  bag 
open  at  the  top.  (Lessons,  p.  135,  fig.  818.)  Embryo,  like  that  of  Nelunibium 
on  a  very  small  scale,  but  enclosed  in  a  bag,  and  at  the  end  of  the  kernel,  th« 
rest  of  which  is  mealy  albumen. 

4.  NUPHAR.  Sepals  usually  6  or  6,  partly  green  outside.  Petals  many  small 
and  thickish  bodies  inserted  under  the  ovary  along  with  the  very  numerous 
short  stamens.  ;  Ovary  naked,  truncate  at  the  top,  which  is  many-rayed  by 
stigmas,  fleshy  in  fruit:  the  internal  structure  as  in  Nvmphaea,  only  there  if 
no  arillus  to  the  seeds. 

1.  BHASENIA,  WATER-SHIELD.    (Name  unexplained.)    One  species, 

B.  peltata.  In  still,  rather  deep  water  :  stems  rising  to  the  surface,  slen- 
der, coated  with  clear  jelly,  hearing  floating  oval  centrally-peltate  leaves  (2'-3f 
long),  and  purplish  small  flowers,  produced  all  summer. 

2.  NELUMBIUM,  NELUMBO.     (Cevlonese  name.)     Rootstocks  inter- 
rupted and  tuberous,  sending  up,  usually  out  of  water,  very  long  petioles  and 
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peduncles,  bearing  very  large  (l°-2°  wide)  and  more  or  less  dish-shaped  or 
cap-shaped  centrally-peltate  entire  leaves,  and  great  flowers  (5'- 10'  broad), 
in  summer.     Seeds,  also  the  tubers,  eatable. 

N.  ltlteum,  Yellow  N.  or  Water  Chinqdepin.  Common  W.  &  S.  : 
introduced,  by  Indians  perhaps,  at  Sodas  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  below 
Philadelphia.    Flower  pale  dull  yellow  :  anther  hook-tipped. 

N.  speciosum,  Showy  N.,  Lotus  or  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  with 
pinkish  flowers  and  blunter  anthers  :  cult,  in  choice  conservatories. 

3.  NYMPHiEA,  WATER-LILY,  POND-LILY.  (Dedicated  to  the 
Water- Nymphs.)  Long  prostrate  rootstocks,  often  as  thick  as  one's  arm, 
send  up  floating  leaves  (rounded  aud  with  a  narrow  cleft  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  petiole)  and  large  handsome  flowers,  produced  all  summer :  these  close  in 
the  afternoon  :  the  fruit  ripens  under  water. 

N.  odorata,  Sweet-scented  White  W.  Common  in  still  or  slow 
water,  especially  E.  Flower  richly  sweet-scented,  white,  or  sometimes  pinkish, 
rarely  pink-red,  variable  in  size,  as  are  the  leaves ;  seeds  oblong. 

N.  tuberdsa,  Tuber-bearing  W.  Common  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  W.  &  S.  Flower  nearly  scentless  (its  faint  odor  like  that  of  apples), 
pure  white,  usually  larger  (4' -9'  in  diameter),  as  are  also  the  leaves  (8'-  15' 
wide) ;  petals  broader  and  blunter ;  seeds  almost  globular ;  rootstock  bearing 
copious  tubers  like  "  artichokes,"  attached  by  a  narrow  neck  and  spontaneously 
separating. 

N.  CfiBrtllea.  Blue  W.,  of  Egypt,  &c.,  cult,  in  aquaria ;  a  tender  species, 
with  crenate-tootned  leaves,  and  blue  or  bluish  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  petals 
fewer  and  acute. 

4.  NtJPHAB,  YELLOW  POND-LILY,  or  SPATTER-DOCK.  (Old 
Greek  name. )  Rootstock,  &c.  as  in  Nymphaea :  leaves  often  rising  out  of 
water :  flowers  by  no  means  showy,  yellow,  sometimes  purplish-tinged,  pro- 
duced all  summer :  fruit  ripening  above  water. 

"N.  advena  is  the  common  species,  everywhere ;  has  6  unequal  sepals  or 
sometimes  more ;  petals,  or  what  answer  to  them,  truncate,  shorter  than  the 
stamens  and  resembling  them ;  the  thickish  leaves  rounded  or  ovate-oblong. 

N.  ltLteum,  rare  N. ;  has  smaller  flowers,  with  5  sepals,  petals  dilated 
upwards  and  more  conspicuous,  and  a  globular  fruit  with  a  narrow  neck : 
the  var.  ptimilum,  a  small  variety,  has  flowers  only  1',  and  leaves  l'-5'  in 
diameter ;  rather  common  N. 

N.  sagittifdlia,  Arrow-leaved  N.,  from  North  Carolina  S. ;  has  sagit- 
tate leaves  (1°  by  2'),  and  6  sepals.  This  and  the  last  produce  their  earlier 
leaves  under  water  and  very  thin. 

7.  SARRACENIACEiE,  PITCHER-PLANT  FAMILY. 

Consists  of  one  South  American  plant,  of  the  curious  Darlini;- 
tonia  Californica  in  the  mountains  of  California,  and  of  the 
following :  — 


•© 


L  SARRACIiJNIA.  (Named  for  Dr.  Sarrasin  of  Quebec)  Sidesaddle- 
Flower,  a  most  unmeaning  popular  name.  Leaves  all  radical  from  a  per- 
ennial root,  and  in  the  form  of  hollow  tubes  or  pitchers,  winged  down  the 
inner  side,  open  at  the  top,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  arching  blade  or  hood. 
The  whole  foliage  yellowish  green  or  purplish.  Scape  tall,  naked,  bearing  a 
single  large  nodding  flower,  in  early  summer.  Sepals  5,  with  3  bractlets  at 
the  base,  colored,  persistent.  Petals  5,  fiddle-shaped,  incurved  over  the  pel- 
tate and  umbrella-shaped  5-angled  petal-like  great  top  to  the  style.  Stamens 
very  numerous.    Ovary  5-celled.    Pod  many-seeded,  rough-warty. 

S.  purptirea,  Pdrple  S.  or  Pitcher-Plant  of  the  North,  where  it  is 
common  in  bogs.  Leaves  pitcher-shaped,  open,  with  an  erect  round-heart- 
shaped  hood  and  a  broad  side-wing,  purple-veiny ;  flower  deep  purple. 
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S.  rubra,  Red-flowered  Trumpet-Leaf  of  S.  States  :  sometimes  colt 
in  greenhouses.  Leaves  trumpet-shaped,  slender,  a  foot  long,  with  a  narrow 
wing  and  an  erect  ovate  pointed  hood ;  flower  crimson-purple. 

S.  Drumm6ndii,  Great  Trumpet-Leaf  of  Florida :  sometimes  cult 
Leaves  much  like  the  last,  but  2°  or  3°  long,  upper  part  of  the  tube  and  the 
roundish  erect  hood  variegated  and  purple-veiny ;  and  the  deep-purple  flower 
very  larg^e. 

S.  psittacina,  Parrot  Pitcher-Plant  of  S.  States,  and  rarely  cult. 
Leaves  short  and  spreading,  with  a  narrow  tube,  a  broad  wing,  and  an  inflated 
globular  hood,  which  is  incurved  over  the  month  of -the  tube,  spotted  with  white ; 
flower  purple. 

S.  variolaris.  Spotted  Trumpet-Leaf  of  S.  States.  Leaves  erect, 
trumpet-shaped,  white-spotted  above,  longer  than  the  scape,  with  a  broad  wing, 
and  an  ovate  hood  arching  over  the  orifice  ;  flower  yellow. 

S.  flava,  Yellow  Trumpet-Leaf  of  S.  States :  cult,  more  commonly 
than  the  rest,  as  a  curiosity,  and  almost  hardy  N.  Leaves  trumpet-shaped,  2° 
long,  erect,  yellowish  or  purple-veiny,  with  a  narrow  wing,  and  an  erect  round- 
ish but  pointed  hood,  a  tall  scape,  and  yellow  flower. 

8.  PAPAVERACEJE,  POPPY  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  milky  or  colored  juice,  regular  flowers,  a  calyx  mostly 
of  2  sepals  which  fall  when  the  blossom  opens,  petals  twice  or  3-5 
times  as  many,  numerous  stamens  on  the  receptacle,  and  a  com- 
pourfd  1-celled  ovary,  with  2  or  more  parietal  placentae.  Fruit  a 
pod,  many-seeded.  Juice  narcotic,  as  in  Poppy  (opium),  or  acrid. 
No.  5  has  watery  juice,  with  the  odor  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
calyx  like  a  cap  or  lid  ;  No.  7  has  no  petals  and  few  seeds. 

*  Petals  crumpled  in  the  Jlower-bud,  wh'uh  droops  on  its  peduncle  before  opening. 

1.  PAPAVER.     Stigmas  united  into  a  many-rayed  circular  body  which  is  closely 

sessile  on  the  ovary.  Pod  globular  or  oblong,  imperfectly  many-celled  by 
the  projecting  placentae  which  are  covered  with  numberless  seeds,  opening 
only  bv  pores  or  chinks  at  the  top.    Juice  white. 

2.  STYLOPHORUM.     Stigma  3  -  4-lobed,  raised  on  a  style.     Pod  ovoid,  bristly, 

opening  from  the  top  into  3  or  4  valves,  leaving  the  thread-like  placentae  be- 
tween them.    Juice  yellow. 

3.  CHELIDONIUM.    Stigma  2-lobed,  almost  sessile.    Pod  linear,  with  2  placentas, 

splitting  from  below  into  2  valves.     Juice  orange. 

*  *  Petals  more  or  less  crunqtled  in  the  bud,  which  is  erect  before  opening. 

4.  ARGEMONE.      Stigma  3-6-lobed,  almost  sessile.      Sepals  and  oblong  pod 

prickly  ;  the  latter  opening  by  valves  from  the  top,  leaving  the  thread-like 
placentae  between.  Juice  yellow. 
6.  FSCHSCHOLTZIA.  Sepnls  united  into  a  pointed  cap  which  falls  off  entire. 
Receptacle  or  end  of  the  flower-stalk  dilated  into  a  top-shaped  body,  often 
with  a  spreading  rim.  Stigmas  4-6,  spreading,  unequal  ;  but  the  placentas 
only  2.     Pod  long  and  slender,  grooved.    Juice  colorless. 

*  *  *  Petals  not  crumpled  in  the  bud,  which  does  not  droop. 

6.  SANGUINARIA.     Sepals  2  :  but  the  petals  8-12.     Stigma  2-lobed,  on  a  short 

style.     Pod  oblong,  with  2  placentae.     Juice  orange-red. 

*  *  *  #  Petals  none.    Flowers  in  panicles,  drooping  in  the  bud. 

7.  BOCCONIA.     Sepals  2,  colored.      Stigma  2-lobed.      Pod  few -seeded.    Juice 

reddish. 

1.   PAPAVER,  POPPY.     (Ancient  name.)     We  have  no  truly  wild  spe- 
cies :  the  following  are  from  the  Old  World. 

*  Annuals,  flower  iny  in  summer:  cult,  and  weeds  of  cultivation. 

P.  somniferum,  Opium  Poppy.  Cult,  for  ornament,  especially  double- 
flowered  varieties,  and  for  medical  uses.  Smooth,  glaucous,  with  clasping  and 
wavy  leaves,  and  white  or  purple  flowers. 
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P.  HbCBas,  Corn  Poppy  of.  Eu.  Low,  bristly,  wifh  almost  pinnate 
leaves,  and  deep  red  or  scarlet  flowers  with  a  dark  eye,  or,  when  double,  of 
various  colors ;   pod  obovate. 

P.  dubium,  Long-headed  P.  Leaves  with  their  divisions  more  cut  than 
the  last ;  flowers  smaller  and  lighter  red,  and  pod  oblong-clavate  :  run  wild  in 
fields  in  Penn. 

*  *  Perennial:  cvlt.for  ornament :  flowering  in  late  spring. 

P.  orient&le,  Oriental  P.    Rough-hairy,  with  tall  flower-stalks,  almost 

frinnate  leaves,  and  a  very  large  deep-red  flower,  under  which  are  usually  some 
eafy  persistent  bracts.    V ar.  bracteatum,  has  these  bracts  larger,  petals  still 
larger  and  deeper  red,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  base. 

2.  STYI16PHORUM,    CELANDINE   POPPY.      (Name  means  style- 
bearer,  expressing  a  difference  between  it  and  Poppy  and  Celandine.)     1|. 

S.  diphrfllum.  From  Penn.  W.  in  open  woods  ;  resembling  Celandine, 
but  low,  and  with  far  larger  (yellow)  flowers,  in  spring. 

3.  CHELIDOWIUM,  CELANDINE.     (From  the  Greek  word  for  the 
Swallow. )     (D     H. 

C.  majus,  the  only  species,  in  all  gardens  and  moist  waste  places  ;  1°  -4° 
high,  branching,  with  pinnate  or  twice  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers 
in  a  sort  of  umbel,  all  summer ;  the  pods  long  and  slender. 

4.  ARGEMONE,  PRICKLY  POPPY.  (Meaning  of  name  uncertain.)  (J) 

A.  Mexicana,  Mexican  P.  Waste  places  and  gardens.  Prickly,  l°-2° 
high ;  leaves  sinuate-lobcd,  blotched  with  white ;  flowers  yellow  or  yellowish, 
pretty  large,  in  summer.  Var.  albi flora  has  the  flower  larger,  sometimes 
very  large,  white ;  cult,  for  ornament. 

5.  ESCHSCHOLTZIA.     (Named  for  one  of  the  discoverers,  Eschschottz, 
the  name  easier  pronounced  than  written. )    0 

E.  Calif6rnica,  Californian  annual,  now  common  in  gardens  ;  with  pale 
dissected  leaves,  and  long-pedunclcd  large  flowers,  remarkable  for  the  top- 
shaped  dilatation  at  the  base  of  the  flower,  on  which  the  extinguisher-shaped 
calyx  rests :  this  is  forced  off  whole  by  the  opening  petals.  The  latter  are 
bright  orange-yellow,  and  the  top  of  the  receptacle  is  broad-rimmed.  Var. 
Pougla>ii  wants  this  rim,  and  its  petals  are  pure  yellow,  or  sometimes  white; 
but  the  sorts  are  much  mixed  in  the  gardens ;  and  there  are  smaller  varieties 
under  different  names. 

6.  SANGUINARIA,  BLOOD-ROOT.     (Name  from  the  color  of  the 
juice.)     U 

S.  Canadensis,  the  common  and  only  species  ;  wild  in  rich  woods,  hand- 
some in  cultivation.  The  thick  red  rootstock  in  early  spring  sends  up  a  rounded- 
reniform  and  palmate-lobed  veiny  leaf,  wrapped  around  a  flower-bud :  as  the  leaf 
comes  out  of  ground  and  opens,  the  scape  lengthens,  and  carries  up  the  hand- 
some, white,  many-petalled  flowe/. 

7.  BOCCONIA.     (Named  in  honor  of  an  Italian  botanist,  Boeconi.)     U 

B.  COrdata,  Cordate  B.,  from  China,  the  only  hardy  species ;  a  strong 
root  sending  up  very  tall  leafy  stems,  with  round-cordate  lobed  leaves,  which  are 
veiny  and  glaucous,  and  large  panicles'  of  small  white  or  pale  rose-colored  flow- 
ers, late  in  summer. 

9.  PUMARIACE^J,  FUMITORY  FAMILY. 

Like  the  Poppy  Family  in  the  plan  of  the  flowers ;  but  the  4- 
petalled  corolla  much  larger  than  the  2  scale-like  sepals,  also  irreg- 
ular and  closed,  the  two  inner  and  smaller  petals  united  taj  \Vv*xr 
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spoon-shaped  tips,  which  enclose  the  anthers  of  the  6  stamens  in 
two  sets,  along  with  the  stigma :  the  middle  anther  of  each  set  is 
2-celled,  the  lateral  ones  1 -celled.  Delicate  or  tender  and  very 
smooth  herbs,  with  colorless  and  inert  juice,  and  much  dissected 
or  compound  leaves. 

•  Corolla  heart-shaped  or  2-spurred  at  base :  pod  several-seeded. 

1.  DICENTRA.    Petals  slightly  cohering  with  each  other.    Seeds  crested. 

2.  ADLUMIA.     Petals  all  permanently  united  into  one  slightly  heart-shaped 

body,  which  encloses  the  small  pod.    Seeds  crestless.    Climbing  by  the  very 
compound  leaves. 

•  *  Corolla  with  only  one  petal  spurred  at  base. 

8.   CORYDALIS.     Ovary  and  nod  slender,  several-deeded.     Seeds  crested. 
4.   FUM  ARIA.     Ovary  and  small  closed  fruit  globular,  1-seeded. 

1.  DICH&NTRA  (meaning  two-spurred  in  Greek).    Commonly  bat  wrongly 
named  Diclytra  or  Dielytra.     %     Fl.  in  spring. 

♦  Wild  species,  low,  with  delicate  decompound  leaves  and  few-flowered  scapes  sent 

up  from  the  ground  in  early  spring. 

D.  Cucullaria,  Dutchman's  Breeches.  Common  in  leaf-mould  in 
woods  N.  Foliage  and  flowers  from  a  sort  of  granular-scaly  bulb ;  corolla 
white  tipped  with  yellow,  with  the  two  diverging  spurs  at  the  base  longer  than 
the  pedicel. 

D.  Canadensis,  Canadian  D.  or  Squirrel-Corn..  With  the  lastN. 
Separate  yellow  graius,  like  Indian  corn,  in  place  of  a  scaly  bulb  ;  the  corolla 
narrower  and  merely  heart-shaped  at  base,  white  or  delicately  flesh-colored, 
sweet-scented ;  inner  petals  much  crested  at  tip. 

D.  eximia  is  rarer,  wild  along  the  Alleghanies,  occasionally  cult.,  has 
coarser  foliage,  and  more  numerous  flowers  than  the  last,  pink-purple,  and  pro- 
duced throughout  the  summer,  from  tufted  scaly  rootstocks. 

*  *  Cultivated  exotic,  taller  and  coarser,  leafy-stemmed,  many-flowered. 

D.  spectabilis,  Showy  D.  or  Bleeding  Heart.  From  N.  China, 
very  ornamental  through  spring  and  early  summer,  with  ample  Peony-like 
leaves,  and  long  drooping  racemes  of  bright  pink-red  heart-shaped  flowers 
(1'  long)  :    the  two  small  sepals  fall  off  in  the  bud. 

2.  ADI/tfMIA,  CLIMBING  FUMITORY.     (Named  in  honor  of  a  Mr. 

Adlum.)     (D     The  only  species  is 

A.  cirrhdsa.  Wild  in  low  shady  grounds  from  New  York  W.  &  S.  and 
cult. ;  climbing  over  bushes  or  low  trees,  by  means  of  its  2  -  3-pinnately  com- 
pound delicate  leaves,  the  stalks  of  the  leaflets  acting  like  tendrils ;  flowers  flesh- 
colored,  panicle!,  all  summer. 

3.  CORYDALIS.     (Greek  name  for  Fumitory.)     Our  species  are  leafy- 
stemmed,  ®  or  (S),  wild  in  rocky  places,  fl.  spring  and  summer. 

C.  glauca,  Pale  Corydalis.  Common,  6' -3°  high,  very  glaucous,  with 
the  whitish  flowers  variegated  with  yellow  ani^pink,  a  snort  and  rounded  spur, 
and  erect  pods. 

C.  flavula,  Yellowish  C.  From  Pcnn.  S.  &  W. :  has  the  flowers  pale 
yellow,  with  the  tips  of  the  outer  petals  wing-crested ;  seeds  sharp-edged  :  other- 
wise like  the  next. 

C.  aurea,  Golden  C.  From  Vermont  W.  &  S.  Low  and  spreading; 
flowers  golden-yellow  with  a  longish  spur,  and  crestless  tips,  hanging  pods,  and 
smooth  blunt-edged  seeds. 

4.  FUMARIA,  FUMITORY.     (Name  from  fumus,  smoke.)     (D    Low, 
leafy-stemmed,  with  finely  cut  compound  leaves. 

F.  officinalis,  Common  F.  Common  in  old  gardens,  waste  places,  and 
dung-heaps  ;  a  delicate  small  weed,  with  a  close  spike  of  small  pinkisu  crimson- 
tipped  flowers,  in  summer. 
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10.   CRT7CIFER2!,  MUSTARD  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  watery  juice,  of  a  pungent  taste  (as  exemplified  in 
Horseradish,  Mustard,  Water-Cress,  &c),  at  once  distinguished  by 
the  cruciferous  flower  (of  4  sepals,  4  petals,  their  upper  part  gen- 
erally spreading  above  the  calyx  in  the  form  of  a  cross),  the  tetra- 
dynamous  stamens  (i.  e.  6,  two  of  ihem  shorter  than  the  other  four) ; 
and  the  single  2-celled  pistil  with  two  parietal  placentae,  forming  the 
kind  of  pod  called  a  silique,  or  when  bhort  a  silicic.  (See  Les.-ons, 
p.  92,  fig.  187,  188,  for  the  flower,  and  p.  133,  n>.  310,  for  the  fruit.) 
The  embryo  fills  the  whole  seed,  and  has  the  radicle  bent  up  against 
the  cotyledons.  Flowers  in  racemes,  which  are  at  first  short,  like 
simple  corymbs,  but  lengthen  in  fruiting :  no  bracts  below  the  pedi- 
cels. The  blossoms  are  all  nearly  alike  throughout  the  family  ;  so 
that  the  genera  are  mainly  known  by  the  fruit  and  seed,  which  are 
usually  to  be  had  before  all  the  flowers  have  passed. 

$  1.   Fruit  a  true  pod,  opening  lengthwise  by  two  valves,  which  full  away  and  leave 

tlit  thin  persistent  partition  when  ripe, 

•  Seeds  or  ovules  more  than  two  in  each  cell. 

•*- Pod  beaked  or  /toirtted  beyond  the  summit  of  the  valves,  or  the  style  with  a  conical 
base.     Seeds  sphericul,  the  cotyledons  wrapped  around  the  radicle. 

1.  BRASS1CA.     Flowers  yellow.     Pods  oblong  or  linear. 

•*-  h—  Pod  not  beaked  or  c  onspicuousfy  pointed, 
•w  Neither  flattened  nor  4-sided,  but  the  cross-section  nearly  circular. 

2.  SISYMBRIUM.    Pods  in  the  common  species  shortish,  lance-awl-shaped,  close- 

pressed  to  the  stem.     Seeds  oval,  marginless.     Flowers  small,  yellowish. 
8.  NASTURTIUM.    Pods  shortish  or  short  (from  oblong-linear  to  almost  spherical). 

Seeds  in  2  rows  in  each  cell,  globular,  marginless.     Flowers  yellow  or  white. 
4.   HESPERIS.     Pods  long  and  slender,  with  a  single  row  of  marginless  seeds  in 

each  cell  (as  broad  as  the  partition);   the  radicle  laid  against  the  back  of  one 

of  the  cotyledons.     Flowers  rather  large,  pink-purple.     Stigma  of  2  erect 

blunt  lobes. 
6.   MALCOLMIA.     Pods  somewhat  thickened  at  the  base.     Stigma  of  2  pointed 

lobes.     Otherwise  as  No.  4. 

6.  MATTHIOLA.     Pods  loi.g  and  narrow  :  seeds  one-rowed  in  each  cell  (as  broad 

as  the  partition),  flat,  wing-margined;  the  radicle  laid  against  one  edge  of  the 
broad  cotyledons.  Flowers  pink-purple,  reddish,  or  varying  to  white,  large 
and  showv. 

++++ Pod  long  and  slender,  linear,  4-sided  (the  cross  section  square  or  rhombic),  or 
if  flattened  having  a  strong  salient  midrib  to  the  vakts.  Seeds  marginless, 
mostly  single-rowed  in  each  cell.     Flowers  yellow  or  orange,  never  white. 

a*  Lateral  sepals  sac-shaped  at  the  base. 

7.  CHEIRANTHUS.     Seeds  flat;  the  radicle  laid  against  the  edge  of  the  broad 

cotyledons.     Flowers  showy.     Leaves  entire. 

b.  Sepals  nearly  equal  and  alike  at  the  base, 

8.  ERYSIMUM.    Seeds  oblong;  the  radicle  laid  against  the  back  of  one  of  the 

narrow  cotyledons.     Leaves  simple. 

9.  BARBAREA.      Seeds  oval;    the  radicle  laid  against  the  edge  of  the  broad 

cotvledons.     Leaves  lyrnte  or  pinnatirid. 
2.    SISYMBRIUM.     Seeds  oblong;  the  radicle  laid  against  the  back  of  one  of  the 
cotyledons.    Flowers  small.     Leaves  twice  pinnatifid. 
++  «-*  -w  Pod  flattened  parallel  to  the  partition ;  the  valves  flat  orflatlish :  so  are  the 
seeds:  radicle  against  the  etlge  of  the  cotyledons.     Flowers  while  or  purple. 

10.  ARABIS.     Pod  long  and  narrow-linear,  not  opening  eiastically  ;    the  valves 

with  a  midrib.     Seeds  ofren  winged  or  margined. 

11.  CARDAMINE.    Pods  linear  or  lanceolate  :  the  valves  with  no  or  hardly  any 

midrib,  opening  eiastically  from  the  base  npwards.  Seeds  marginless  and 
slender-stalked,  one-rowed  in  each  cell.    No  scaly-toothed  rortttaRfc.. 
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12.  DENTARIA.     Pods,  &c.  as  in  the  preceding.     Seed-stalks  broad  and  flat 

Stem  2  -  3-leaved  in  the  middle,  naked  below,  springing  from  a  horizontal 
scaly-toothed  or  irregular  fleshy  rootstock. 

13.  LUNARIA.     Pod9  oval  or  oblong,  large  and  very  flat,  stalked  above  the  calyx. 

Seeds  winged,  2-row*»d  in  each  cell.     Flowers  pretty  large,  purple. 

14.  DRABA.     Pods  round-oval,  oblong  or  linear,  flat.     Seeds  wingless,  2-rowed  in 

each  cell.     Flowers  small,  white  in  the  common  species. 

++  ++  +*  +*  Pod  sliort,  flatfish  parallel  to  the  broad  partition.    Flowers  yellow,  smalL 

15.  CAME  LIN  A.     Pods  turgid,  obovate  or  pear-shaped. 

++++++++  -M-  Pod  shwt*  very  mmh  flattened  contrary  to  the  narrow  purtition;  the 
valves  therefore  deeply  boat-shaped.    Flowers  white%  small. 

16.  CAPSELLA.    Pods  obovate-triangular,  or  triangular  with  a  notch  at  the  top. 
•  *  Seeds  or  the  ovules  single  or  sometimes  2  in  each  celL    Pods  short  and  fiat. 

■i-  Corolla  irregular,  the  petals  being  very  unequal. 

17.  1BERIS.    Flowers  in  short  and  flat-topped  clusters,  white  or  purple  ;  the  two 

petals  on  the  outer  side  of  the  flower  much  larger  than  the  others.  Pods 
scale-shaped,  roundish  or  ovate,  much  flattened  contrary  to  the  very  narrow 
partition,  notched  at  the  wing-margined  top. 

■•-  ■»-  Corolla  regular,  small. 

18.  LEPIDIUM.    Pods  scale-shaped,  much  flattened  contrary  to  the  very  narrow 

partition,  often  notched  or  wing-margined  at  the  top.      Flowers  white. 

19.  ALYSSUM.     Pods  roundish,  flattened  parallel  to  the  broad  partition.     Seeda 

flat,  commonly  wing-margined.     Flowers  yellow  or  white. 

§  2.   Fruit  indehiscent,  wing-like,  l-seeded. 

20.  ISATIS.    Flowers  yellow.     Fruit  1-celled,  1-seeded,  resembling  a  small  samara 

or  ash-fruit. 

§  3.   Fruit  fleshy,  or  when  ripe  and  dry  corky,  not  opening  by  valves,  2 -many-seeded. 

21.  CAKILE.    Fruit  jointed  in  the  middle  ;  the  two  short  joints  1-celled,  l-seeded. 

Seed  oblong. 

22.  RAP  H  ANUS.     Fruit  several-seeded,  with  cel.ular  matter  or  with  constrictions 

between  the  spherical  seeds. 

1.  BRASSICA,  CABBAGE,  MUSTARD,  &c.  (Ancient  Latin  name  of 
Cabbage.  Botanically  the  Mustards  rank  in  the  same  genus.)  0  (5)  Cult, 
from  Eu.,  or  run  wild  as  weeds  ;  known  by  their  yellow  flowers,  beak-pointed 
pods,  and  globose  seeds,  the  cotyledons  wrapped  round  the  radicle. 

B.  olerctcea,  Cabbage.  The  original  is  a  sea-coast  plant  of  Europe,  with 
thick  and  hard  stem,  and  pretty  large  pale  yellow  flowers ;  the  leaves  very  gla- 
brous and  glaucous ;  upper  ones  entire,  clasping  the  stem,  not  auricled  at  ihe 
base  :  cult,  as  a  biennial,  the  rounded,  thick,  and  fleshy,  strongly  veined  leaves 
collect  into  a  head  the  first  year  upon  the  summit  of  a  short  and  stout  stem. 

—  Var.  Broccoli  is  a  state  in  which  the  stem  divides  into  short  fleshy  branches, 
bearing  clusters  of  abortive  flower-buds.  —  Var.  Cauliflower  has  the  nour- 
ishing matter  mainlv  concentrated  in  short  imperfect  flower-branches,  collected 
into  a  flat  head.  —  Var.  Kohlrabi  has  the  nourishing  matter  accumulated  in 
the  stem,  which  forms  a  turnip-like  enlargement  above  ground,  beneath  the 
cluster  of  leaves.  —  Kale  is  more  nearly  the  natural  state  of  the  species,  the 
fleshy  leaves  not  forming  a  head. 

B.  camp£stris,  of  the  Old  World ;  like  the  last,  but  with  brighter  flowers; 
the  lower  leaves  pinnatind  or  divided  and  rough  with  stiff  hairs,  and  the  upper 
auricled  at  the  base,  is  represented  in  cultivation  by  the  Var.  Colza  or  Rape, 
with  small  annual  root,  cult,  for  the  oil  of  the  seed.  —  Var.  Turnip  ( B.  Napus)  ; 
cult,  as  a  biennial,  for  the  nourishment  accumulated  in  the  napiform  white  root 

—  Var.  Rutabaga  or  Swedish  Turnip,  has  a  longer  and  yellowish  root. 

B.  Sinipastrum,  or  Sinapis  arv&isis,  Charlock.  A  troublesome 
weed  of  cultivation  in  grainfields,  annual,  with  the  somewhat  rough  leaves  barely 
toothed  or  little  lobed,  and  nearly  smooth  pods  spreading  in  a  loose  raceme,  th« 
seed-bearing  part  longer  than  the  conical  (usually  empty)  beak. 

B.  (or  Sinapis)  alba,  White  Mustard.  Cult/and  in  waste  places,  an* 
nual ;  the  leaves  all  pinnatind  and  rough-hairy  ;  pods  spreading  in  the  raceme, 
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bristly,  the  lower  and  turgid  few-seeded  portion  shorter  than  the  1 -seeded  stout 
and  flattened  beak  ;  seeds  large,  pale  brown. 

B.  (or  Sinapis)  nigra,  Black  Mustard.  Cult,  and  in  waste  places ; 
leaves  less  hairy  and  less  divided  than  the  last ;  pods  erect  in  the  raceme  or 
spike,  smooth,  short,  4-sided  (the  valves  having  a  strong  midrib),  and  tipped 
with  the  short  empty  conical  base  of  a  slender  style ;  seed.;  dark  brown,  smaller, 
and  more  pungent  than  in  the  last. 

2.  SISYMBRIUM,  HEDGE  MUSTARD.    (The  ancient  Greek  name.) 

S.  officinale,  Common  H.  ®  Coarse  weed  in  waste  places,  with  branch- 
ing stems,  runcinate  leaves,  and  very  small  pale  vellow  flowers,  followed  by 
awl-shaped  obscurely  6-sided  pods  close  pressed  to  the  axis  of  the  narrow  spike. 

S.  can^SCens,  Hoary  H.  or  Tansy-Mustard.      (J)     Commonly  only 

5.  &  W.,  hoary,  with  finely  cut  twice-pinnatifid  leaves,  minute  yellowish  flow- 
ers, and  oblong-club-shaped  4-sided  pods  on  slender  horizontal  pedicels. 

3.  NASTURTIUM,  WATERCRESS,  HORSERADISH,  &c.  (Name 
from  nasus  tortus,  convulsed  nose,  from  the  pungent  qualities.)  Here  are 
combined  a  variety  of  plants,  widely  different  in  appearance :  the  following 
are  the  commonest. 

*  Nat.  from  Eu. :  the  white  petals  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.     1J. 

N.  officinale,  Water-Cress.  Planted  or  run  wild  in  streamlets,  spread- 
ing and  rooting,  smooth,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  3-11  roundish  or  oblong  leaf- 
lets ;  fl.  all  summer ;  pods  broadly  linear,  slightly  curved  upwards  on  .their 
spreading  pedicels.     Young  plants  eaten. 

N.  Arinoracia,  Horseradish.  Planted  or  run  wild  in  moist  soil ;  with 
very  large  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  chiefly  from  the  ground,  crenate,  rarely 
cut  or  pinnatifid ;  pods  globular,  but  seldom  seen.  The  long  deep  root  is  a 
familiar  condiment. 

*  *  Indigenous  species,  in  wet  places :  petals  yellow  or  yellowish. 

"N.  palustre,  Marsh-Cress.  A  very  common  homely  weed,  erect,  1°  -  3° 
high,  with  pinnatifid  or  lyrate  leaves  of  several  oblong  cut-toothed  leaflets,  small 
yellowish  flowers,  and  small  oblong  or  ovoid  pods. 

N.  sessilifldrum,  like  the  last,  but  with  less  lobed  leaves,  very  minute 
sessile  flowers,  and  longer  oblong  pods,  is  common  from  Illinois  S.  And  there 
are  2  or  3  more  in  some  parts,  especially  S. 

4.  HESPEBJS,  ROCKET.  (Greek  for  evening,  the  flowers  being  then 
fragrant.)     U 

H.  matronalis,  Common  or  Dame  R.  Tall  and  rather  coarse  plant  in 
country  gardens,  from  Eu.,  inclined  to  run  wild  in  rich  shady  soil ;  with  oblong 
or  lanceolate  toothed  leaves,  and  rather  large  purple  flowers,  in  summer,  fol- 
lowed by  (2'  -4')  long  and  slender  pods. 

6.  MAIjCOIiMIA.     (Named  for  W.  Malcolm,  an  English  gardener.) 

M.  maritima,  Mahon  Stock,  called  Virginia  Stock  in  England,  but 
comes  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  a  garden  annual,  not  much  cult., 
a  span  high,  with  pale  green  oblong  or  spatulate  nearly  entire  leaves,  and  pretty 
pink-red  flowers  changing  to  violet-purple,  also  a  white  var.  (much  smaller  than 
those  of  true  Stock) ;  pods  long  and  slender. 

6.  MATTHtOLA,  STOCK  or  GILLIFLOWER.  (Named  for  the  early 
naturalist,  Matthioli.)  Cult,  garden  or  house  plants,  from  Eu.,  hoary-leaved, 
much  prized  for  their  handsome  and  fragrant,  pretty  large,  pink,  reddish,  or 
white  flowers,  of  which  there  are  very  double  and  showy  varieties. 

M.  incana,  Common  Stock.  1J.  Stout  stem  becoming  almost  woody  • 
not  hardy  at  the  N. 

M.  annua,  Ten-week  Stock.  (D  Probably  only  an  herbaceous  variety 
of  the  last ;  flowers  usually  not  double. 
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7.  CHEIB.ANTHUS,  WALLFO WER.  ( Chart  is  the  Arabic  name.) 
Like  Stocks,  but  slightly  if  at  all  hoary,  and  the  flowers  orange,  brown-red- 
dish, or  yellow.     11 

C.  Cheiri,  Common  Wallflower.  Cult,  from  S.  Eu.,  not  hardy  N., 
n  much -prized  house-plant ;  stem  woody,  crowded  with  the  narrow  and  pointed 
entire  leaves. 

8.  ERYSIMUM.  (Name  from  Greek,  and  meaning  to  draw  blisters,  from 
the  acridity.) 

E.  asperum,  Western  Wallflower.  Wild  from  Ohio  W.  &  S. ;  like 
the  wild  state  of  the  Wallflower,  with  bright  yellow  or  orange  flowers,  but  the 
seeds  are  different,  and  the  long  pods  quite  square  in  the  cross-section ;  the 
leaves  somewhat  toothed  and  hoary,     (f)    1J. 

E.  cheiranthoides,  Treacle-Mustard  or  Wormseed  Mustard. 
A  rather  insignificant  annual,  wild  or  run  wild  in  waste  moist  places,  with  slen- 
der branches,  lanceolate  almost  entire  leaves,  and  small  vellow  flowers,  followed 
by  shortish  and  obscurely  4-sidcd  pods  on  slender  spreading  pedicels. 

9.  BARBAREA,  WINTER-CRESS.  (The  Herb  of  Santa  Barbara.) 
Different  from  the  last  genus  in  the  seeds,  divided  leaves,  and  in  the  general 
aspect.    Leaves  used  by  some  as  winter  salad,  but  bitterish.    (§)      U 

B.  vulgaris,  Common  W.  or  Yellow  Rocket.  Smooth,  common  in 
old  gardens  and  other  rich  soil,  with  green  lyratc  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers,  in  spring  and  summer ;  pods  erect,  crowded  in  a  dense  raceme,  much 
thicker  than  their  pedicels. 

B.  praecox,  Early  W.  or  Scurvy-Grass.  Cult,  from  Penn.  S.  for  early 
salad,  beginning  to  run  wild,  probably  a  variety  of  the  last,  with  more  numerous 
and  narrower  divisions  to  the  leaves  ;  the  less  erect  pods  scarcely  thicker  than 
their  pedicels. 

10.  ARABIS,  ROCK-CRESS.  (Name  from  Arabic.)  Fl.  spring  and 
summer.     Leaves  mostly  simple  and  undivided. 

*  Wild  species,  on  rocks,  frc. :  flowers  white  or  whitish,  not  showy.     (D 

A.  lyrata,  Low  R.  A  delicate,  low,  nearly  smooth  plant,  with  a  cluster 
of  lyratc  root-leaves ;  stem-leaves  few  and  narrow ;  bright  white  petals  rather 
conspicuous  ;  pods  slender,  spreading. 

A.  hirsuta,  Hairy  R.  Strictly  erect,  l°-2°  high;  stem-leaves  many 
and  sagittate  ;  small  greenish-white  flowers  and  narrow  pods  erect. 

A.  laevigata,  Smooth  R.  Erect,  l°-2°  high,  glaucous;  upper  leaves 
sagittate ;  flowers  rather  small ;  pods  3'  long,  very  narrow  and  not  very  flat, 
recurving ;  seeds  winged. 

A.  Canadensis,  Canadian  or  Sicklepod  R.  Tall,  growing  in  ravines; 
stem-leaves  pointed  at  both  ends,  pubescent ;  petals  whitish,  narrow ;  pods  3' 
long,  scythe-shaped,  very  flat,  hanging  ;  seeds  broadly  winged. 

*  *   Wild,  on  river  banks :  flowers  pink-purple,  rather  showy.     (D     11 

A.  hesperidoides,  Rocket  R.  Smooth,  erect,  l°-3°  high;  with 
rounded  or  heart-shaped  lon^-petioled  root-leaves,  ovate-lanceolate  stem-leaves 
(2' -6'  long),  the  lower  on  a  winged  petiole  or  with  a  pair  of  small  lateral 
lobes  ;  petals  long-clawed  ;  pods  spreading,  narrow  ;  seeds  wingless.  Banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  S.  W. 

*  *  *  Garden  s/wcies :  flowers  white,  showy.      1J. 

A.  alplna,  Alpine  R.,  and  its  variety  ?  A.  albida,  from  Eu.,  low  and 
tufted,  hairy  or  soft-downy,  are  cult,  in  gardens  ;  fl.  in  early  spring. 

11.  CARDAMINE,  BITTER-CRESS.     (Ancient  Greek  name.)     % 

C.  hirsuta,  Small  B.     A  low  and  branching  insignificant  herb,  usually 
not  hairy,  with  slender  iibrous  root,  pinnate  leaves,  the   leaflets  angled  or 
toothed,  and  small  white  flowers,  followed  by  narrow  upright  pods :  common  in 
moist  soil,  fl.  spring  and  summer. 
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C.  pratdnsis,  Cuckoo-Flower  or  Ladies'  Smock.  Stem  ascending 
from  a  short  perennial  rootstock ;  the  pinnate  leaves  with  rounded  and  stalked 
entire  small  leaflets ;  flowers  in  spring,  showy,  pink  or  white :  in  hogs  at  the 
north,  and  a  double-flowered  variety  is  an  old-fashioned  plant  in  gardens. 

C.  rhomboidea.  Stems  upright  from  a  small  tuber,  simple,  bearing  rather 
large  white  or  rose-purple  flowers  in  spring,  and  simple  angled  or  sparingly 
toothed  leaves,  the  lowest  rounded  or  heart-shaped,  the  upper  ovate  or  oblong : 
in  wet  places  northward. 

12.  DENTARIA,  TOOTHWORT.    (From  the  Latin  dens,  a  tooth.)     U 

D.  diplrflla,  Two-leaved  T.,  Pepper-root,  or  Crinkle-root.  So 
called  from  the  fleshy,  long  and  toothed  rootstocks,  which  are  eaten  and  taste 
like  Water-Cress  ;  there  are  only  2  stem  leaves,  close  together,  each  of  3  rhom- 
bic-ovate and  toothed  leaflets,  and  the  root-leaf  is  similar ;  flowers  quite  large, 
white,  in  spring.     Woods  in  vegetable  mould,  N. 

D.  laciniata,  Laciniate  T.  Rootstock  necklace-form  or  constricted  in 
2  or  3  places,  scarcely  toothed ;  stem-leaves  3  in  a  whorl,  each  3-parted  into 
linear  or  lanceolate  leaflets,  which  are  cut  or  cleft  into  narrow  teeth,  or  the 
lateral  ones  2-lobed ;  flowers  purplish,  in  spring :  banks  of  streams. 

13.  LUNARIA,  HONESTY  or  SATIN-FLOWER.  (Name  from  Luna, 
the  moon,  from  the  shape  of  the  broad  or  rounded  pods.)    ®    U 

L.  biennis,  Common  Honesty.  Not  native  to  the  country,  but  cultivated 
in  old-fashioned  places,  for  the  singular  large  oval  pods,  of  which  the  broad 
white  partitions,  of  satiny  lustre,  remaining  after  the  valves  have  fallen,  are 
used  for  ornament ;  leaves  somewhat  heart-shaped ;  flowers  large,  pink-purple, 
in  early  summer. 

L.  rediviva,  Perennial  Honesty,  is  a  much  rarer  sort,  with  oblong 
pods ;   seldom  met  with  here. 

14.  DRABA.  WHITLOW-GRASS.  (Name  is  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
acrid. )  Low  herbs,  mostly  with  white  flowers  :  the  commoner  species  are  the 
following  :  fl.  early  spring  ;  winter  annuals. 

D.  Carolinian  a.  Leaves  obovate,  hairy,  on  a  very  short  stem,  bearing  a 
short  raceme  or  corymb  on  a  scape-like  peduncle  V  -4'  high  ;  petals  not  notched ; 
pods  broadly  linear,  much  larger  than  their  pedicels  :  in  sandy  waste  places. 

D.  v6ma.  A  diminutive  plant,  with  a  tuft  of  oblong  or  lanceolate  root- 
leaves,  and  a  scape  l'-3'  high;  petals  2-cleft;  pods  oval  or  oblong,  in  a  ra- 
ceme, shorter  than  their  pedicels  :  m  sandy  waste  places. 

15.  CAM^ILINA,  FALSE-FLAX.  (An  old  name,  meaning  dwarf-flax ; 
the  common  species  was  fancied  to  be  a  degenerate  flax.)    (D 

C.  sativa,  Common  F.  A  weed,  in  grain  and  flax-fields,  l°-2°  high, 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  the  upper  ones  sagittate  and  clasping  the  stem ;  small 
pale-yellow  flowers,  followed  by  obovate  turgid  pods  in  a  long  loose  raceme ; 
style  conspicuous. 

16.  CAPSELLA,  SHEPHERD'S-PURSE.  (Name  means  a  little  pod.)  ® 
C.  Bursa-Pastoris,  Common  S.     The  commonest  of  weeds,  in  waste 

places  ;  root-leaves  pinnatifid  or  toothed,  those  of  the  stem  sagittate  and  partly 
clasping ;  small  white  flowers  followed  by  the  triangular  and  notched  pods,  in  a 
long  raceme. 

17.  IB^JRIS,  CANDYTUFT.  (Name  from  the  country,  Iberia,  an  old 
name  for  Spam.)  Low  garden  plants,  from  Europe,  cultivated  for  ornament; 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  order  in  the  irregular  corollas. 

I.  umbellata,  Common  C.  d).  Lower  leaves  lanceolate,  the  upper 
linear  and  entire ;  flowers  purple-lilac  (or  pale),  in  flat  clusters,  in  summer. 

I.  8emp6rvirens,  Evergreen  C.  U  Rather  woody-stemmed,  tufted, 
with  bright  green  lanceolate  or  lincar-spatulate  thickish  entire  leaves,  and  flat 
clusters  of  pure  white  flowers,  in  spring. 
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18.  LEPIDIUM,  PEPPERGRASS.  (A  Greek  word,  meaning  little  «afe, 
from  the  pods.)  Our  common  species  have  incised  or  pinnatitid  leaves,  and 
very  small  white  or  whitish  flowers.     0 

Ii.  Virglnicum,  Wild  P.  A  common  weed  by  roadsides,  with  petals, 
and  usually  only  2  stamen.* ;  the  little  pods  orbicular  and  scarcely  margined  at 
the  notched  top  ;  seeds  flat,  the  radicle  against  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

Ij.  ruderalo,  introduced  from  Europe,  is  much  less  common,  more 
branched,  with  no  petals,  smaller  scarcely  notched  pods,  and  turgid  seeds,  the 
radicle  against  the  back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons. 

L.  sativum,  Gakd;;x  P.  Cult,  as  a  cress,  has  petals,  and  the  larger  ovate 
pods  are  winged  and  slightly  notched  at  the  top. 

19.  ALTfSSUM,  MAD  WORT.  (Name  refers  to  being  a  fancied  remedy  for 
canine  madness.)     Cult,  for  ornament ;  from  Eu. 

A.  maritimum,  Sweet  Alyssum.  A  spreading  little  plant,  from  Eu- 
rope, fl.  all  summer  in  gardens,  or  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter,  green  or  slightly 
hoary,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  entire  leaves  tapering  at  the  base,  and  small 
white  honey-scented  flowers,  in  at  length  elongated  racemes,  the  round  little 
pods  with  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.  A  variety  much  used  for  borders  has 
paler  and  white-edged  leaves. 

A.  saxatile,  Rock  A.  Low,  hoary-leaved,  with  abundant  bright  yellow 
flowers,  in  spring ;  cult,  from  Europe.     21 

20.  tSATIS,  WOAD.  (Name  of  obscure  derivation.)  ®  One  common 
species  of  Eu., 

I.  tinctoria.  Dyer's  Wo  ad.  Rather  tall,  glabrous  and  glaucous,  with 
the  stem-leaves  lanceolate  and  entire,  sessile  and  somewhat  sagittate ;  the  ra- 
cemes of  small  yellow  flowers  panicled,  succeeded  by  the  hanging  samara-like 
closed  pods ;  fl.  in  early  summer.     Old  gardens,  formerly  cult,  for  a  blue  dye. 

21.  CAKILE,  SEA-ROCKET.     (An  old  Arabic  name.)    ®   © 

C.  Americana,  American  S.  A  fleshy  herb,  wild  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  and  Great  Lakes,  with  obovate  wavy- toothed  leaves,  and  purplish  flowers. 

22.  RAPHAWUS,  RADISH.     (Ancient  Greek  name,  said  to  refer  to  the 

rapid  germination  of  the  seeds.)     (T)  ©     All  from  the  Old  World. 

R.  sativus,  Radish.  Cult,  from  Eu. ;  with  lyratc  lower  leaves,  purple 
and  whitish  flowers,  and  thick  and  pointed  closed  pods  ;  the  seeds  separated  by 
irregular  fleshy  false  partitions  :  cult,  for  the  tender  and  fleshy  pungent  root : 
inclined  to  run  wild. 

R.  caudatus.  Rat-tail  R.,  from  India,  lately  introduced  into  gardens, 
rather  as  a  curiosity,  is  a  probable  variety  of  the  Radish,  with  the  narrow  pod 
a  foot  or  so  long,  eaten  when  green. 

R.  Raphanistrum,  Wild  R.  or  Jointed  Charlock.  Troublesome 
weed  in  cult,  fields,  with  rough  lyrate  leaves,  yellow  petals  changing  to  whitish 
or  purplish,  and  narrow  long-beaked  pods,  which  are  divided  across  between  the 
several  seeds,  so  as  to  become  necklace-form. 

11.   CAPPARIDACE2E,  CAPER  FAMILY. 

In  our  region  these  are  herbs,  resembling  Ci^ucifera^  bat  with 
stamens  not  tetradynamous  and  often  more  than  6,  no  partition  in 
the  pod  (which  is  therefore  1-celled  with  two  parietal  placentae),  and 
kidney-shaped  seeds,  the  embryo  rolled  up  instead  of  folded  to- 
gether :  the  leaves  commonly  palmately  compound,  and  the  herbage 
hitter  and  nauseous  instead  of  pungent.  But  in  warm  regions  the 
Cress-like  pungency  sometimes  appears,  as  in  capers,  the  pickled 
flower-buds  of  Capparis  spinosa,  of  the  Levant.  This  and  its 
Jioar  relatives  are  trees  or  shrubs. 
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1.  CLEOME.    Calyx  4-cfcft.    Petals  4.    Stamens  6,  on  a  short  thickened  recep- 

tacle. Ovary  aitd  many-seeded  pod  in  ours  raised  abere  toe  receptacle  oil  a 
long  stalk.  Style  very  short  or  none.  Usually  an  appendage  on  one  side  of 
the  receptacle. 

2.  GYNANDROPSIS.     Sepals  4.     Stamens  borne  on  the  long  stalk  of  the  ovary 

far  above  the  petals.     Otherwise  as  in  No.  1. 

3.  POLANISIA.     Sepals  4.      Stamen*  8-33.      Ovury  and  pel  sess'Ie  or  short- 

stalked  on  the  receptae'e.     S  vie  present.     O^ierwbe  nearly  as  No.  1. 

1.  CLEOME.     (From  a  Greek  word  meaning  doted,  the  application  not 

obvious. )     (j) 

C.  piingens.  Tall  (2°  - 4°  high),  clammy-pubescent,  with  little  spines  or 
prickly  points  (whence  the  name)  in  place  of  stipules,  about  7  broadly  lanceolate 
leaflets,  but  the  bracts  simple  and  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  and  a  raceme  of  large 
and  handsome  flowers,  with  long-clawed  pink  or  pnrple  petals  and  declined  sta- 
mens.    Cult,  from  S.  America,  for  ornament,  and  rnn  wild  S. 

C.  integrifdHa,  much  smaller,  very  smooth,  with  3  leaflets  and  the  pink 
petals  without  claws,  is  wild  in  Nebraska,  &c.,  and  lately  introduced  to  gardens. 

2.  GYNANDROPSIS.     (Greek-made  name,  meaning  that  the  stamens 
appear  to  be  on  the  pistil.)     (Lessons.  \ .  125,  tig.  276.) 

G.  pentaph^lla.  Nat.  from  Carolina  S.  from  West  Indies,  is  a  clammy- 
pubescent  weed,  with  5  leaflets  to  the  leaves  and  3  to  the  bracts;  the  white 
petals  on  claws. 

3.  POXiANxSIA.  (Greek-made  name,  meaning  many-unequal,  referring  to 
the  stamens.) 

P.  grav&olens.  A  heavy-scented  (as  the  name  denotes),  rather  clammy, 
*  jw  herb,  with  3  oblong  leaflets,  and  small  flowers  with  short  white  petals,  about 
1 1  scarcely  longer  purplish  stamens,  and  a  short  style ;  fl.  summer.  Wild  on 
gravelly  snores,  from  Conn.  W. 

12.  RESEDACE2E,  MIGNONETTE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  inconspicuous  flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes ;  rep- 
resented by  the  main  genus, 

1.  RESEDA,  MIGNONETTE,  &c.  (From  a  Latin  word,  to  assuage,  from 
supposed  medical  properties.)  Calyx  4-7-rarted,  never  closed  even  in  the 
bud.  1'etals  4-7,  unequal,  cleft  or  notched,  those  of  one  side  of  the  flower 
appendaged  within.  Stamens  10-40,  borne  on  a  sort  of  disk  dilated  on  one 
side  of  the  flower.  Ovary  and  jkx!  composed  of  3  -  6  carpels  united  not 
quite  to  the  top  into  a  3  -  6-lobcd  or  3  -  6-horned  1 -celled  pistil  which  opens 
at  the  top  long  before  the  seeds  arc  rip?.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  kidney- 
shaped,  on  3  -  6  parietal  placentae.     Leaves  alternate. 

R.  odora-ta,  Common  Mignonette.  Cult,  (from  N.  Africa)  as  an  an- 
nual, for  the  delicious  scent  of  the  greenish-white  flowers ;  the  anthers  orange ; 
petals  6,  the  posterior  ones  cut  into  several  fine  lobes ;  stems  low ;  some  leaves 
entire  and  oblong,  others  3-lobed. 

R.  Lut&ola,  Dyer's  M.  or  Weld.  Nat.  along  roadsides,  tall,  with 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  a  long  spike  of  yellowish  flowers ;   petals  4. 

13.   PITTOSPORACE2E,  PITTOSPORUM  FAMILY. 

A  small  family  of  .-hrubs  and  tre<*s,  belonging  mostly  to  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  in  common  cultivation  represented  only  by  one 
house-plant,  a  species  of 

1.   PITTOSPORUM.     (Name  means  pitchy  seed  in  Greek,  the  seeds  being 
generally  covered  with  a  sticky  exudation.)     Flowers  regular,  of  5>  wsvn\*. 
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5  petals,  and  5  stamens  ;  the  claws  of  the  petals  sometimes  slightly  united : 

ovary  one-celled  with  three  parietal  placenta,  a  single  style  and  stigma. 

Fruit  a  globular  woody  pod,  many-seeded. 

P.  Tobira,  Common  P.  A  low  tree,  cultivated  as  a  house-plant  (from 
Japan),  with  obovate  and  retusc  evergreen  leaves  crowded  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  which  arc  terminated  by  a  small  sessile  umbel  of  white  fragrant 
Bowers,  produced  in  winter. 

14.  VIOLACE2E,  VIOLET  FAMILY. 

Commouly  known  only  by  the  principal  genus  of  the  order,  viz. 

1.  VlOLA,  VIOLET.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  Sepals  5,  persistent.  Pet- 
als 5,  more  or  less  unequal,  the  lower  one  with  a  sac  or  spur  at  the  base. 
(Lessons,  p.  91,  fig.  181,  182.)  Stamens  5,  short:  the  very  broad  flat  fila- 
ments conniving  and  slightly  cohering  around  the  pistil,  which  thev  cover, 
all  but  the  end  of  the  style  and  the  (usually  one-sided)  stigma,  bearing  the 
anthers  on  their  inner  face,  two  of  these  spurred  at  the  base.  Ovary  and  pod 
1 -celled,  with  3  parietal  placentae,  containing  several  rather  large  seeds. — 
Herbs,  with  stipules  to  the  alternate  leaves,  and  1 -flowered  peduncles. 

*  Stemless  Violets,  with  leaves  and  peduncles  all  from  creeping  or  sub- 
terranean rootstocks,  there  being  no  proper  ascending  stems  :  all flowering  in 
sjrring,  also  producing  inconspicuous  flowers  and  most  of  the  fruitful  pods, 
all  summer,  concealed  among  the  leaves. 

■•-  Garden  speciesyfrom  Europe :  fragrant, 

V.  odor&ta,  Sweet  Violet.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  the  tufts  spreading  by 
creeping  runners ;  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped,  more  or  less  downy ;  flowers 
purple-blue  (violet-color)  varying  to  bluish  and  white,  single  or  in  cultivation 
commonly  full  double.  Hardy  ;  while  the  Italian  Violet,  the  variety  used 
for  winter-blooming,  with  leaves  smoother  and  brighter  green  and  flowers  paler 
or  grayish-blue,  is  tender  northward. 

•*-  •*-  Wild  species :  slightly  sweet-scented  or  scentless, 
■*-*•  Flowers  blue  or  violet-color. 

V.  Selkirkii,  Selkirk's  V.  Small,  only  2'  high,  the  rounded  heart- 
shaped  leaves  spreading  flat  on  the  ground  ;  the  flower  large  in  proportion,  its 
thick  spur  nearly  as  long  as  the  beardless  ]>etals  :  on  shady  banks,  only  N. 

V.  sagittate,  Arrow-leaved  V.  One  of  the  commonest  and  earliest; 
leaves  varying  from  oblong-heart-shaped  to  ovate  and  often  rather  halberd- 
shaped,  the  earlier  ones  on  short  and  margined  petioles  ;  flower  large  in  propor- 
tion ;  spur  short  and  sac-shaped,  as  in  all  the  following. 

V.  CUCUllata,  Common  Blue  V.  The  tallest  and  commonest  of  the 
blue  violets,  in  all  low  grounds,  with  matted  fleshy  and  scaly-toothed  rootstocks, 
erect  and  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  obscurely  serrate  leaves,  with  the  sides 
at  the  base  rolled  in  when  young,  on  long  petioles ;  flowers  sometimes  pale  or 
variegated  with  white. 

V.  palm  at  a,  Hand-leaf  V.,  is  a  variety  of  the  last,  with  the  leaves,  or 
all  the  later  ones,  3  -  7-clcft  or  parted  ;  common  southward. 

V.  pedata,  Bird-foot  V.  Grows  in  sandy  or  light  soil,  from  a  short  and 
thick  or  tuber-like  rootstock  ;  the  leaves  all  cut  into  linear  divisions  or  lobes; 
the  flower  large,  beardless,  usually  light  violet-color :  sometimes  the  two  upper 
petals  deep  dark  violet,  like  a  pansy. 

V.  delphinifdlia,  Larkspur-leaved  V.,  takes  the  place  of  the  preced- 
ing in  prairies,  &c.  W.  and  is  like  it,  but  has  the  lateral  petals  bearded. 

*+  **  Flowers  (small)  white,  the  lower  petal,  purplish-veined. 

V.  blanda,  Sweet  White  V.  Very  common,  with  faintly  sweet-scented 
flowers,  all  the  petal ;  beardless ;  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped. 

V.  primulaefblia,  Primrose-leaved  V.  Common  S.,  between  the  last 
and  next,  has  oblong  or  ovate  leaves. 

V.  lanceolata,  Lance-leaved  V.  Commonest  S.,  has  lanceolate  leavei 
tapering  into  long  petioles,  and  beardless  petals. 
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++++++  Flowers  yellow. 

V.  rotundifdlia,  Round-leaved  V.  Only  in  cold  woods  N.  ;  the 
roundish  heart-shaped  leaves  flat  on  the  ground,  becoming  large  and  shining  in 
summer ;  spreads  by  runners  ;  flower  small. 

*  *  Leafy-stemmed  Violets,  wild,  perennial:  flowering  in  spring  and  summer. 

■i-  Flowers  yellow,  short-spurred :  stem  2  -  4-leaved  above,  naked  below. 

J  V.  pub6scens,  Downy  Yellow  V.  Common  in  rich  woods  ;  soft- 
downy,  also  a  rather  smooth  variety  ;  leaves  broadly  heart-shaped. 

V.  hast&ta,  Halberd-leaved  V.  Scarce  W.  &S. ;  smoother ;  leaves 
oblong-heart-shaped,  halberd-shaped,  or  3-lobed ;  flower  small. 

■*-  •*-  Flowers  not  yellow :  stem  branched,  leafy  below :  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped. 

4>  V.  Striata,  Pale  V.  Not  rare  N.  &  W.,  low;  flowers  creamy-white, 
with  lower  petal  purple-lined ;  spur  short ;  stipules  large  in  proportion,  strongly 
fringe-toothed. 

i  V .  canina,  Doo  V.,  the  Amcr.  variety :  common  in  low  grounds ;  low, 
with  creeping  branches  or  short  runners,  fringe-toothed  stipules,  and  spur  half 
the  length  of  the  violet  flower. 

V.  rostrata,  Long-spurred  V.  Shady  hills  N.  &  W. ;  6'  high,  with 
fringe-toothed  stipules,  and  slender  spur  longer  than  the  pale  violet  petals. 

V.  Canadensis,  Canada  V.  Common  in  rich  woods  N.  &  W.,  taller 
than  the  others,  1°  -  2°  high,  larger-leaved,  with  entire  stipules ;  flowers  all 
summer,  the  petals  white  or  purplish  above,  the  upper  ones  violet-purple  under- 
neath ;  spur  very  short  and  blunt. 

^   *  *  *  Pansy  Violets,  from  Eurojie,  with  leafy  and  branching  stems,  and  large 
leaf  like  stipules :  flowering  through  the  spring  and  summer. 

V.  tricolor,  Pansy  or  Heart 's-ease.  Cult,  or  running  wild  in  gardens, 
low,  with  roundish  leaves,  or  the  upper  oval  and  lowest  heart-shaped  ;  stipules 
lyrate-pinnatifid ;  petals  of  various  colors,  and  often  variegated,  and  under  culti- 
vation often  very  large  and  showy,  the  spur  short  and  blunt.  —  Var.  arvensis, 
is  a  field  variety,  slender  and  small-flowered,  thoroughly  naturalized  in  some 
places.    ®  (?)  % 

V.  COrnuta,  Horned  V.  From  the  Pyrenees,  cult,  in  borders  of  late ; 
has  stipules  merely  toothed,  and  light  violet-purple  flowers  with  a  very  long 
and  slender  spur.     11 

15.  DROSERACE2E,  SUNDEW  FAMILY. 

Bog-herbs,  with  regular  flowers,  on  scapes  ;  leaves  in  a  tuft  at 
the  root,  glandular-bristly  or  bristly-fringed,  and  rolled  up  from  the 
apex  in  the  bud,  in  the  manner  of  Ferns  ;  the  persistent  sepals  and 
withering-persistent  petals  each  5;  stamens  5-15  with  their  anthers 
turned  outward  ;  and  a  1-celled  many-seeded  pod.  Represented  by 
two  genera. 

1.  DROSERA.    Stamens  6.    Styles  8-5,  but  2-parted  so  as  to  seem  like  6-10. 

Ovarv  with  8  parietal  placenta).     Reddish-colored  and  sticky-glandular. 

2.  DIONLEA.     Stamens  15.      Style  1:   stigma  lobed  and  fringed.      Ovules  and 

seeds  all  at  the  broad  bane  of  the  ovary  and  pod.    Leaves  terminated  by  a 
bristly-bordered  fly-trap.  *      , 

1.  DR6SBRA,  SUNDEW.  (Name  means  in  Greek  dewy,  or  beset  with 
dew-drops,  the  gland  surmounting  the  bristles  of  the  leaves  producing  a  clear 
and  dew-like  drop  of  liquid,  which  is  glutinous,  and  serves  to  catch  small  flies. ) 
Flowers  small,  in  a  1 -sided  spike  or  raceme,  each  opening  only  once,  in  sun- 
shine, in  summer.     % 

*  Flowers  small,  white :  leaves  with  a  blade. 

D.  rotundifdlia,  Round-leaved  S.  The  commonest  species  in  peat- 
bogs, white  round  leaves  on  long  petioles  spreading  in  a  tuft.  When  a  small 
fly  or  other  insect  is  caught  by  the  sticky  glands  on  the  upper  face  of  the  taa^ 
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the  bristles  of  the  outer  rows  very  slowly  torn  inwards,  so  that  their  glands  help 
to  hold  the  prey  ! 

D.  longifolia,  Longer-leaved  S.  In  very  wet  bogs  or  shallow  water, 
with  spatulate-oblong  leaves,  some  of  them  erect,  on  long  petioles. 

D.  brevif61ia,  Shout-leaved  S.  In  wet  sand,  only  at  the  S. ;  small; 
scape  only  2'  -  5'  high,  few-flowered  ;  leaves  short,  wedge-shaped. 

*  *  Flowers  rose-purple :  no  blade  to  the  leaf. 

D.  fllifdlia,  Thread-leaved  S.  In  wet  sandy  soil  near  the  coast,  from 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  to  Florida ;  leaves  erect,  thread-shaped ;  scape  6'  -  12'  high, 
from  a  bulb-like  base ;  flowers  handsome,  J'  or  more  broad. 

2.   DIONJEA,  VENUS'S  FLY-TRAP.   (Named  for  the  mother  of  Venus.) 

^     Only  one  species, 

D.  muscipula.  Grows  only  in  sandy  bogs  near  Wilmington,  N.  Car., 
but  kept  in  conservatories  as"  a  great  curiosity.  (See  Lessons,  p.  52,  fig.  81, 
for  the  leaves,  and  the  way  they  catch  insects !)  Flowers  white,  borne  m  an 
umbel-like  cyme  on  a  scape  1°  high,  in  spring. 

16.   CISTACE2E,  ROCK-ROSE  FAMILY. 

Shrubby  or  low  herbaceous  plants,  with  regular  flowers ;  a  per- 
sistent calyx  of  5  sepals,  two  of  them  exterior  and  resembling  bracts; 
the  petals  and  stamens  on  the  receptacle;  the  style  single  or  none; 
ovary  1 -celled  with  3  or  5  parietal  placentae  (Lessons,  fig.  261), 
bearing  orthotropous  ovules.  Represented  in  greenhouses  by  one 
showy  species,  Cistus  ladaniferus  of  Europe  (not  common), 
and  in  sandy  woods  and  fields  by  the  following  wild  plants.  * 

1.  HELIANTHEMUM.     Petals  5,  crumpled  in  the  bud,  fugacious  (falling  at  the 

close  of  the  first  dny).     Stnmens  and  ovules  many  in  the  complete  flower: 
placentae  3.     Style  none  or  short. 

2.  HUDSONIA.    Petals  as  in  the  last.    Calyx  narrow.    Stamens  9  - 30.     Style 

slender.     Ovules  few. 

3.  LEOHKA.     Pet:ils  3,  persistent,  not  longer  than  the  calyx.     Stamens  3-12. 

Style  none.     Pod  partly  3-celled,  6-seeded. 

1.  HELIANTHEMUM,  FROSTWEED.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
for  sun  and  flower,  the  blossoms  opening  only  in  sunshine.  Popular  name, 
from  crystals  of  ice  shooting  from  the  cracked  bark  at  the  root  late  in  the 
autumn.)     Low,  yellow-flowered,  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.     5/ 

H.  Canad6nse,  Canadian  or  Common  F.  Common,  and  the  only  one 
N.  ;  has  lance-oblong  leaves  hoary  beneath  ;  flowers  produced  all  summer, 
some  with  showy  corolla  1'  broad  and  many  stamens;  others  small  and  clus- 
tered along  the  stem,  with  inconspicuous  corolla  and  3-10  stamens  ;  the  latter 
produce  small  few-seeded  pods. 

H.  corymbdsum,  only  along  the  coast  S.,  is  downy  all  over,  with  smaller 
flowers  clustered  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  larger  ones  long-pcduncled. 

H.  Carqlinianum,  grows  only  S.,  is  hairy,  with  green  leaves,  the  lower 
obovate  and  clustered  ;  flowers  all  largc-petallcd  and  scattered,  in  spririg. 

2.  HUDSONTA.  (For  an  English  botanist,  WUtiam  Hudson.)  Heath-like 
little  shrubs,  6'-  12'  high,  nearly  confined  to  sandy  shores  of  the  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes,  with  minute  downy  leaves  closely  covering  the  branches,  and 
small  yellow  flowers,  opening  in  sunshine,  in  spring  and  summer. 

H.  ericoides,  Heatii-like  H.  Greenish;  leaves  awl-shaped;  flower* 
pcdunclcd.     From  New  Jersey  N. 

H.  tomentdsa,  Downy  If.  Hoary  with  soft  down;  leaves  oblong  or 
oval  and  close  pressed  ;  peduncles  short  or  hardly  any.  From  New  Jersey  to 
Maine  and  Lake  Sui>erior. 
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3.  LECHEA,  PIN  WEED.  (For  Leche,  a  Swedish  botanist.)  Small, 
homely  herbs,  with  inconspicuous  greenish  or  purplish  flowers,  and  pods 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  whence  the  popular  name  :  common  in  sterile 
soil ;  fl.  summer  and  autumn.     2J. 

Xi.  major,  Larger  P.  Stem  upright,  hairy,  l°-2°  high;  leaves  ellipti- 
cal, mucronate ;  flowers  densely  clustered.     Borders  of  sterile  woodlands. 

Xi.  minor,  Smaller  P.  Stems  low,  6'- 18'  high,  often  straggling,  minutely 
hairy ;  leaves  linear ;  flowers  loosely  racemed  on  the  branches.  Open  sterile 
ground. 

17.  HYPERICACR2E,  ST.  JOHN'S -WORT  FAMILY. 

Distinguished  from  all  other  of  our  plants  by  the  opposite  and 
entire  simple  and  chiefly  sessile  leaves,  punctate  with  translucent 
and  commonly  some  blackish  dots,  perfect  flowers  with  the  stamens 
(usually  many  and  more  or  less  in  3  or  5  clusters)  inserted  on  the 
receptacle,  and  a  pod  either  1-celled  with  parietal  placentae  or  3-5- 
celled  (see  Lessons,  p.  120,  fig.  260,  262,  263),  filled  with  many 
small  seeds.  Juice  resinous  and  acrid.  All  here  described  are  wild 
plants  of  the  country. 

•  No  glands  between  the  stamens.    Pttals  convulale  in  the  bud. 

1.  ASCYRUM.     Sepals  4;  the  outer  pair  very  broad,  the  inner  small  and  narrow. 

Petals  4,  yellow.     Stamens  many.     Ovary  1-celled. 

2.  HYPERICUM.    Sepals  and  (yellow)  petals  6.     Stamens  many,  rarely  few. 

•  •  Large  gland  between  each  of  the  3  sets  of  stamens    Petals  imbricated  in  the  bud. 

8.  K LODES.    Sepals  and  erect  flesh-colored.     Petals  5.     Stamens  9  to  12,  united 
in  3  sets.    Ovary  3-celled.    Flowers  axillary. 

1.  ASCYRUM,  ST.  PETER'S-WORT.  (Greek  name  means  without 
roughness,  being  smooth  plants.)  Leafy-stemmed,  woody  at  the  base,  with 
2-edged  branches ;  wild  in  pine  barrens,  &c.,  chiefly  S.     Fl.  summer,     y. 

*  A  pair  ofbractlets  on  the  pedicel :  stijhs  short. 

A.  Crux-Andre®,  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  From  New  Jersey  to  Illinois 
&  S. ;  stems  spreading ;  leaves  thinnish,  narrow-oblong  and  tapering  to  the  base ; 
flowers  rather  small,  with  narrow  pale  yellow  petals  and  only  2  styles. 

A.  Stans,  Common  St.  Peter's-wort.  From  New  Jersey  S.  j  stems 
2°  -  3°  high ,  leaves  thickish,  closely  sessile,  oval  or  oblong ;  flowers  larger, 
with  obovate  petals  and  3  or  4  styles. 

*  *  No  bractlets  on  the  jtedicel :  styles  longet  titan  ovary. 

A.  amplexicaule,  Clasping-leaved  S.  Only  found  S.,  with  erect  stems 
many  times  forking  above,  and  closely  sessile  heart-shaped  leaves  ;  styles  3. 

2.  HYPERICUM,  ST.  JOHN'S-WORT.  (Ancient  name,  of  uncertain 
derivation.)    Fl.  in  summer,  in  all  ours  yellow. 

*  Shrubs  or  perennial  herbs :  stamens  very  many. 

•*-  Styles  5  (rarely  more)  united  below  into  one .  pod  5-celled 

H.  pyramidatum,  Great-fl.  S.  Herb,  2°  -  4°  high,  with  ovate-oblong 
partly-clasping  leaves,  and  large  flowers,  the  petals  rather  narrow,  I '  long,  and 
5  clusters  of  stamens.    River-banks  N  &  W. 

H.  Kalmianum,  Kalm's  S.  Low  shrub,  with  glaucous  oblanceolato 
leaves  and  rather  large  flowers.    N.  W. :  rare,  except  at  Niagara  Falls. 

■•-  -i-  Styles  3  partly  united,  or  at  first  wholly  united  to  the  top  into  one  (see  Lessons, 

p.  118,  fig.  256)  :  sepals  leafy,  sheading. 

**  Shrubby,  deciduous-leaved ,  both  Northern  and  Southern. 

H.  prolificum,  Shrubby  S.  Like  the  last,  but  leaves  scarcely  glaucous, 
lance-oblong  or  linear ;  pod  3-celled. 
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++  ++  Shrubl>y,  evergreen  or  nearly  so,  only  Southern. 

H.  fasciculatum,  Fascicled  S.  Leaves  narrow-linear  and  small,  and 
with  shorter  ones  clustered  in  the  axils  ;  pod  narrow.     Wet  pine  barrens. 

H.  myrtifdlium,  Myrtlk-leaved  S.  Leaves  heart-shaped  and  partly 
clasping,  thick,  glaucous  ;  pod  conical.     Wet  pine  barrens. 

H.  aiireum,  Golden  8.  Leaves  oblong  with  a  narrow  base,  glaucous 
beneath;  thick;  flowers  mostly  single,  very  large  (2'  broad),  orange-yellow; 
pod  ovate.     River-banks  towards  the  mountains. 

H.  nudifldrum,  Naked-clustered  S.  Shrubby  and  evergreen  S.,  less 
so  in  Virginia,  &c,  has  4-angled  branches,  oblong  pale  leaves,  and  a  pedancled 
naked  cyme  of  rather  small  flowers  ;  pods  conical. 

•*-*■  ++  ++  Uerhiceous,  simple-stemmed.  Northern  Sr  Western. 

H.  sph&rocarpon,  Spherical-fruited  S.  About  2°  high ;  leaves 
diverging,  oblong-linear  (2'  long),  obtuse ;  flowers  numerous,  small,  in  a  naked 
flat  cyme ;  sepals  ovate  ;  pod  globular,  1 -celled.     Rocky  banks,  W. 

H.  adpressum,  Upright-leaved  S.  A  foot  nigh ;  leaves  ascending, 
lanceolate,  often  acute ;  flowers  few  and  rather  small ;  sepals  narrow ;  pod 
oblong,  partly  3-celled.     Low  grounds,  Pennsylvania  to  Rhode  Island. 

H.  ellipticum,  Elliptical-leaved  S.  Barely  1°  high;  leaves  spread- 
ing, oblong,  thin ;  flowers  rather  few  in  a  nearly  naked  cyme,  pale ;  the  pod 
purple,  oblong-oval,  obtuse,  1 -celled.     Wet  soil,  N. 

+■  ■»-  h-  Styles  3  wholly  separate  (see  Lessons,  fig.  255)  :  herbs. 

•*■*•  Ovary  and  pod  %-celled :  petals  black-dotted :  styles  mostly  diverging. 

H.  perforatum,  Common  S.  The  only  one  not  indigenous,  nat  from 
Eu.,  a  troublesome  weed  in  fields,  &c. ;  spreads  by  runners  from  the  base; 
upright  stems  branching ;  leaves  oblong  or  linear-oblong,  with  pellucid  dots ; 
flowers  rather  large  in  open  leafy  cymes  ;  the  deep  yellow  petals  twice  the  length 
of  the  lanceolate  acute  sepals.     The  juice  is  very  acrid. 

H.  corymbdsum,  Corymbed  S.  Common  N.  in  moist  ground ;  stem 
2°  high,  sparingly  branched  ;  leaves  oblong,  slightly  clasping,  having  black  as 
well  as  pellucid  dots ;  flowers  rather  small,  crowded ;  petals  light  yellow  and 
black-lined  as  well  as  dotted  ;  sepals  oblong ;  styles  not  longer  than  the  pod. 

H.  maculatum,  Spotted  S.  Common  S.  has  somewhat  heart-shaped 
or  more  clasping  leaves,  lanceolate  sepals,  and  very  long  and  slender  styles : 
otherwise  like  the  last. 

•m.  ++  Ovary  1  -celled:  stem  strict:  leaves  ascending ,  acute,  closely  sessile,  short. 

H.  anguldsum,  Angled  S.  Wet  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. 
Stem  sharply  4-angled  (l°-2°  high),  smooth;  leaves  ovate  or  lance-oblong; 
flowers  scattered  along  the  ascending  branches  of  the  cyme,  small,  copper- 
yellow  ;   styles  slender. 

H.  pilosum,  Hairy  S.  Wet  pine-barrens  S.  Stem  terete,  and  with  the 
lance-ovate  leaves  roughish-downy ;  styles  short. 

*  *  Annual,  low  and  slender,  small-flowered  herbs:  stamens  5-  12  :  ovary  and 
brown-purple  pod  strictly  l-celled :  styles  3,  separate:  sepals  narrow,  erect: 
petals  narrow. 

■*-  Leaves  conspicuous  and  spreading :  flowers  in  cymes. 

H.  mtltillim,  Small  S.  Slender,  much  branched  and  leafy  up  to  the 
flowers ;  leaves  partly  clasping,  thin,  5-nerved,  ovate  or  oblong ;  petals  pale 
yellow.     Everywhere  in  low  grounds. 

H.  Canad6nse,  Canadian  S.  Stem  and  branches  strictly  erect ;  leaves 
linear  or  lanceolate,  3-nerved  at  the  base ;  petals  copper-yellow.    Wet  sandy  soil. 

«-  +-  Leaves  erect,  awl-shaped  or  scale-like  and  minute :  flowers  very  small  and 
scattered  along  the  numerous  bushy  and  wiry  slender  branches. 

H.  Drumm6ndii,  Drummond's  S.  In  dry  barrens,  W.  Illinois  and  S., 
with  linear-awl-shaped  leaves,  short-pedicelled  flowers,  and  pods  not  longer  than 
the  calyx. 

H.  Sardthra,  Orange-grass  or  Pine-weed.  Common  in  dry  sterile 
soil,  with  minute  awl-shaped  appresscd  scales  for  leaves,  flowers  sessile  on  the 
wiry  branches,  and  slender  pods  much  exceeding  the  calyx. 
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8.  EI16DES,  MARSH  ST.  JOHN'S-WORT.     (Greek  for  marshy.)    In 
water  or  wet  bogs,  with  pale  often  purple- veined  oblong  or  ovate  leaves,  and 
close  clusters  of  small  nowers  in  tneir  axils,  produced  all  summer.    Petals 
pale  purple  or  flesh-color,  equal-sided,  erect.     ^ 
E.  Virglnica,  the  commonest,  has  the  roundish  or  broadly  oblong  leaves 

clasping  by  a  broad  base. 

E.  petiolata,  commoner  S.,  has  the  leaves  tapering  into  a  short  petiole. 

18.  ELATINACEZE,  WATEfr-WORT  FAMILY. 

Little  marsh  annuals,  resembling  Chickweeds,  but  with  mem- 
branaceous stipules  between  the  opposite  leaves,  and  seeds  as  in 
preceding  family.     Represented  by 

L  ELATINE,  WATER-WORT.  (Greek  name  of  some  herb.)  Sepals, 
petals,  stamens  and  cells  of  the  ovary  and  stigmas  or  styles  of  the  same  num- 
ber, each  2, 3,  or  4,  all  separate  on  the  receptacle.  Seeds  straightish  or  curved. 
Flowers  minute  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

E.  Americana.  Creeping  and  spreading  on  muddy  shores  of  ponds,  &c, 
about  1 '  high,  not  very  common ;  leaves  obovate ;  parts  of  the  flower  2,  rarely  3 ; 
pod  very  thin. 

19.  TAMARISCINEJE,  TAMARISK  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  Old  World,  represented  in  orna- 
mental grounds  by 

L  TAMARIX,  TAMARISK.  (Named  for  the  Tamarisci,  or  the  river 
Tamaris,  on  which  these  people  lived.)  Sepals  and  petals  4  or  5,  persistent, 
or  the  latter  withering,  and  stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many,  all  on  the 
receptacle.  Ovary  pointed,  1 -celled,  bearing  many  ovules  on  three  parietal 
placentae  next  the  base :  styles  3.  Seeds  with  a  plume  of  hairs  at  the 
apex.  Shrubs  or  small  trees  of  peculiar  aspect,  with  minute  and  scale-shaped 
or  awl-shaped  alternate  leaves  appressed  on  the  slender  branches,  and  small 
white  or  purplish  flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes.     The  only  one  planted  is 

T.  Gallica,  French  T.  Barely  hardy  N.,  often  killed  to  the  ground,  a 
picturesque,  delicate  shrub,  rather  Cypress-like  in  aspect,  glaucous-whitish,  the 
minute  leaves  clasping  the  branches/nearly  evergreen  where  the  climate  permits. 

20.  CARTOPHYLLACEiaB,  PINK  FAMILY. 

Bland  herb.*,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  regular  flowers  with  not 
over  10  stamens,  a  commonly  1 -celled  ovary  with  the  ovules  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cell  or  on  a  central  column,  and  with  2-5 
styles  or  sessile  stigmas,  mostly  separate  to  the  base.  (See  Les- 
sons, p.  1 20,  fig.  258,  259.)  Seeds  with  a  slender  embryo  on  the 
outride  of  a  mealy  albumen,  and  usually  curved  into  a  ring  around  it. 
Calyx  persistent.  Petals  sometimes  minute  or  wanting.  Divides 
into  two  great  divisions  or  suborders,  viz.  the  true  Pink  Family, 
and  the  Chickweed  Family,  to  the  latter  of  which  many  plants 
like  them,  but  mostly  single-seeded  and  without  petals,  are  appended. 

I.  PINK  FAMILY  proper.  -  Sepals  (5)  united  below  into  a 
tube  or  cup.  Petals  with  slender  claws  which  are  enclosed  in  the 
calyx-tube,  and  commonly  raised  within  it,  with  the  10  stamens,  on 
a  sort  of  stalk,  often  with  a  cleft  scale  or  crown  at  the  junction  of 
the  blade  and  claw.  (Lessons,  p.  101,  fig.  200.)  Pod  mostly  open- 
ing at  the  top,  many-seeded. 
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•  Calyx  with  a  scaly  cup  or  set  of  bracts  at  its  base:  stifles  2. 

1.  DIANTHUS.    Calyx  cylindrical,  faintly  many-striate.    Petals  without  a  crown. 

Seeds  attached  by  the  face:  embryo  in  the  albumen  and  nearly  straight! 

•  •  Calyx  naked  at  base :  seeds  attached  by  the  edge :  embryo  curved. 

2.  LYCHNIS.     Styles  6,  rarely  4.     Calyx  not  angled,  but  mostly  10-nerved. 

3.  SILENK.     Styles  3.     Calyx  not  angfed,  mostly  10-nerved. 

4.  VACCARIA.*  Styles  2.  *  Calyx  pyramidal,  becoming  5-  wing-angled. 

6.   SAPONARIA.     Styles  2.     Calyx* cylindrical  or  oblong,  not  angled,  6-toothci 
Pod  4-valved  at  the  top. 

6.  GYPSOPH1LA.     Styles  2.     Calyx  bell-shaped,  6-cleft,  or  thiii  and  delicate 

below  the  sinuses.     Pod  4-valved.     Flowers  small  and  panicled,  resembling 
those  of  Sandwort,  &c. 

II.  CHICKWEED  FAMILY,  &c.  Petals  spreading,  without 
claws,  occasionally  wanting.  Sepals  (4  or  5)  separate  or  united 
only  at  ba>e,  or  rarely  higher  up.  Flowers  small,  compared  with 
the  Pink  Family,  and  the  plants  usually  low  and  spreading  or  tufted. 

•   Witiwut  stipules,  generally  with  petals :  pod  several-seeded. 

7.  SAGINA.     Styles  and  valves  of  the  pod  as  many  as  the  sepals  and  alternate 

with  them  (4  or  5).     Petals  entire  or  none.     Small  plants. 

8.  CKRASTIUM.     Styles  as  many  as  the  sepals  and  opposite  them  (5).     Petals 

notched  at  the  end  or  2-cleft,  rarely  none.    Pod  mostly  elongated,  opening  at 
the  top  bv  10  teeth. 

9.  STKLLARiA.     Styles  fewer  than  the  sepals  (3  or  sometimes  4)  and  opposite 

as  many  of  them.     Petals  2-clefr,  or  sometimes  none.     Pod  globular  or  ovoid, 
splitting  into  twice  as  many  valves  as  there  are  styles. 

10.  ARKNARIA.     Styles  (commonly  only  3)  fewer  than  the  sepals  and  opposite  as 

many  of  them.  *  Petals  entire,* rarely  none.    Pod  globular  or  oblong,  splitting 
into  as  many  or  twice  as  many  valves  as  there  are  styles. 

*  *   With  scarious  stipules  between  the  leaves,  conspicuous  and  entire  petals,  and  a 

many-seeded  3  -  b-valved  pod. 

11.  SPKRGUL.AR1A.     Styles  usually  3.     Leaves  opposite. 

12.  SPKRGULA.      Styles  6,  as   many  as  the  sepals  mid  alternate   with  them. 

Leaves  in  whorls. 

*  *  ♦   Without  petals :  the  fruit  (utricle)  1-seeded  and  irulehiscent. 

13.  ANYCH1A.     Sepals  5,  nearly  distinct.      Stamens  2-5.      Stigmas  2,  sessile. 

Stipules  and  flowers  minute. 

14.  SCLERANTHUS.    Sepals  (5)  united  below  into  an  indurated  cup,  narrowed  at 

the  throat  where   it  bears  6  or   10  stamens,  enclosing  the  small  utricle. 
Styles  2.     Stipules  none. 

*  *  *  *   Without  petals,  but  the  5  sepals  white  and  petal-like  inside:  stipules  obscure 

if  any  :  fruit  a  3-celltd  many-seeded  pod. 

15.  MOLLUGO.      Stamens  generally   8,  on   the  receptacle.      Stigmas   3.     Pod 

3-valved,  the  partitions  breaking  away  from  the  seed-bearing  axis  and  ad- 
hering to  the  middle  of  the  valves. 

1.   DIANTHUS,  PINK.     (Greek  name,  meaning  Jove's  own  flower.)    Ali 
but  the  first  species  cultivated  for  ornament :  fl.  summer. 

*  Flowers  sessile  and  many  in  a  close  cluster ,  with  long  and  narrow-pointed  bracts 

under  the  calyx,  except  in  the  last. 

D.  Armaria,  Deptford  Pink  of  Europe,  has  got  introduced  into  fields 
in  a  few  places  ;  a  rather  insignificant  plant,  somewhat  hairy,  narrow-leaved, 
with  very  small  scentless  flowers  ;  petals  rose-color  with  whitish  dots,     d) 

D.  barb&tUS,  Sweet  William  or  Bunch  Pink,  of  Europe,  with  thin- 
nish  oblong-lanceolate  green  leaves,  and  a  very  flat-topped  cluster  of  various- 
colored  flowers,  the  petals  sharply  toothed,  abounds  in  all  country  gardens;  the 
many  double-flowered  varieties  are  more  choice.     ^ 

D.  Carthusiandrum,  Carthusians'  Pink,  from  Eu.,  has  linear  leaves, 
slender  stems,  and  a  dense  cluster  of  small  flowers ;  bracts  ovate  or  oblong, 
abruptly  awn-tipped,  brown,  shorter  than  the  calyx  ;  petals  merely  toothed, 
short,  usually  dark  purple  or  crimson  :  now  rather  scarce  in  gardens.     J[ 
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*  *  Flowers  single  at  the  ends  of  the  (tranches :  leaves  narrow  ami  often  grass-like, 
rather  rigia,  glabrous  and  glaucous,  usually  wit/tout  any  evident  veins. 

D.  Chin£nsis,  China  or  Indian  Pink,  has  lanceolate  leaves,  less  rigid 
ami  greener  thau  any  of  the  following,  and  linear  acute  scales  or  bracts  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ;  the  large  petals  toothed  or  cut,  of  various  colors,  red,  purple, 
violet,  &c.  The  garden  var.  Heddewigii  is  a  more  glaucous  and  large-flowered 
form,  lately  introduced.     (i;  (*) 

D.  Caryoph^llus,  Clove  Pink,  the  parent  of  all  the  sorts  of  Carna- 
tion, &e  ,  has  the  stems  almost  woody  below,  very  glaucous  long-linear  leaves ; 
the  scales  under  the  calyx  very  short  and  broad;  petals  merely  toothed,  of 
various  colors.     Scarcely  hardy  N.     % 

D.  plumarillS,  Pheasant's-eye  or  Plumed  Pink.  A  low,  hardy  spe- 
cies, making  broad  tufts,  with  small  very  glaucous  leaves,  sending  up  flower- 
stems  in  early  summer,  the  white  or  pink  or  variegated  petals  cut  into  a  fringe 
of  slender  lobes.     ^ 

D.  8Up£rbU8,  U  taller,  less  tufted,  and  latcr-flowcrcd ;  the  large  petals 
entirely  dissected  into  delicate  almost  capillary  divisions.     % 

2.  LYCHNIS.     (Greek  name  for  lamp,  the  down  of  the  Mullein  Lychnis 
having  been  used  for  wicking. )    All  from  the  Old  World  :  fl.  summer. 

§  1.    Calyx  with  long  leaf -like  lolies:  f  petals  naked.     (T) 

Xi.  GithagO.  Corn-Cockle.  A  weed  in  grain-fields,  hairy,  with  long 
linear  leaves,  and  long-pedunclcd  showy  red-purple  flowers  ;  in  fruit  the  calyx- 
lobes  falling  off;  the  black  seeds  injurious  to  the  grain. 

§  2.  Calif  r  without  long  leaf-like  lobes :  /petals  crowned  with  a  2-cle/l  little  scale  or 
pair  of  teeth  on  the  base  of  the  blade  or  at  the  top  of  the  claw,     "ty 

Ij.  COron&ria,  Mullein-Lychnis  or  Mullein  Pink.  Cult,  in  gar- 
dens; the  flower  crimson  and  like  that  of  Corn-Cockle;  but  teeth  of  the 
calyx  short  and  slender ;  plant  white-cottony  ;  leaves  oval  or  oblong.     (§)    ^ 

Ij.  Flos-Jdvis.  Jupiter's  L.  Less  common  in  gardens,  downy-hairy  or 
cottony  and  whitish ;  leaves  lance-oblong ;  flowers  many  and  smaller,  in  a 
head-like  long-pedunclcd  cluster,  reddish-purple ;   petals  ol>cordatc. 

Ij.  Chalced6nica,  Maltese-Cross  or  Scarlet  L.  Very  common  in 
country-gardens ;  tall,  rather  hairy  and  coarse,  with  lance-ovate  partly  clasping 
green  leaves,  and  a  very  dense  flat-topped  cluster  of  many  smallish  flowers ;  the 
bright  scarlet  or  brick-red  petals  deeply  2-lobed. 

£.  grandiflbra,  Large-flowered  L.  Cult  from  China ;  smooth,  with 
oblong  green  leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,  and  the  branches  bearing  single  or 
scattered  short-]>cduncled  flowers,  which  are  2'  or  3'  across ;  the  red  or  scarlet 
petals  fringe-toothed  at  the  end. 

Ij.  Viscaria,  Viscid  L.  Rather  scarce  in  gardens  ;  smooth,  but  the  slen- 
der stem  glutinous  towards  the  top ;  leaves  linear ;  flowers  many  in  a  narrow 
raceme-like  cluster,  rather  small ;  calyx  tubular  or  club-shaped  ;  petals  pink- 
red,  slightly  notched  :  also  a  double-flowered  variety. 

Ij.  Flos-ctlCUli,  Cuckoo  L.  Ragged  Robin  is  the  double-flowered 
variety,  in  gardens ;  slightly  downy  and  glutinous,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
an  open  panicle  of  pink-red  petals,  these  cleft  into  4  narrow -linear  lobes. 

Ij.  dilirna,  Day-blooming  L.  Double-flowered  form  also  called  Ragged 
Robin  in  the  gardens  ;  smoothish  or  soft-hairy  ;  leaves  oblong  or  lance-ovate, 
the  upper  ones  pointed  ;  flowers  scattered  or  somewhat  clustered  on  the 
branches,  rose-red. 

Ij.  vespertina,  Evening-blooming  L.  A  weed  in  some  waste  grounds, 
like  the  last,  and  more  like  the  Night-flowering  Catchfly  ;  but  has  5  styles  and 
a  more  ovate  enlarging  calyx  ;  the  flowers  are  commonly  dioecious,  white,  and 
open  after  sunset,  the  root  biennial.  But  a  full  double-flowering  variety  in  gar- 
dens is  perennial,  day-flowering,  and  is  a  white  sort  of  Ragged  Robin. 

3.  SILENE.  CATCHFLY.  (Both  names  refer  to  the  sticky  exudation  on 
stems  and  calyx  of  several  species,  by  which  small  insects  are  often  caught. ) 
Besides  the  following,  some  other  wild  or  cultivated  species  arc  met  with,  but 
not  common.    Fl.  mostly  all  summer. 

S&F— U 
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*  All  over  sticky-hairy :  naturalized  from  Europe.    @) 

S.  noctifldra,  Night-flowering  C.  Tall  coarse  weed  in  cult,  or  waste 
grounds  ;  lower  leaves  spatulate,  upper  lanceolate  and  pointed ;  flowers  single 
or  in  loose  clusters  terminating  the  branches,  with  awl-shaped  calyx-teeth  and 
white  or  pale  rosy  2-parted  petals,  opening  at  nightfall  or  in  cloudy  weather. 

*  *  Smooth,  a  part  of  each  of  the  upper  joint  of  stem  glutinous :  flowers  smalt,    (I) 

S.  Armaria,  Sweet-William  C.  In  old  gardens  or  running  wild,  from 
Europe;  stem  about  1°  high,  branching  into  flat-topped  cymes  of  many  flowers, 
which  are  rather  showy  ;  calyx  club-shaped ;  petals  notched,  bright  pink,  or  a 
white  variety,  opening  only  in  sunshine  ;  leaves  lance-ovate,  glaucous. 

S.  antirrhina,  Sleepy  C.  Wild  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil ;  stem  slen- 
der, 6'  -  20'  high,  rather  simple ;  flowers  very  small,  panicled  ;  calyx  ovoid ; 
petals  rose-color,  obcordate,  opening  only  at  midday  in  sunshine ;  leaves  lan- 
ceolate or  linear. 

*  *  *  Somewhat  sticky-pubescent,  at  least  the  calyx,  which  is  oblong,  tubular,  or 

club-shaped :  wild  species,  with  red  or  pink  showy  flowers.  •  21 

S.  Pennsylvanica,  Pennsylvanian  C.  or  Wild  Pink.  In  gravelly 
soil ;  stems  4'  -  8'  high,  bearing  2  or  3  pairs  of  lanceolate  leaves  and  a  cluster 
of  short-stalked  middle-sized  flowers,  in  spring ;  petals  pink-red,  wedge-shaped, 
slightlv  notched. 

S.  virsinica,  Virginian  C.  or  Fire  Pink.  In  open  woods  W.  &  S.; 
1°  -  2°  high ;  leaves  spatulate  or  lanceolate ;  flowers  few,  peduncled ;  the  pretty 
large  bright  crimson-red  petals  2-cleft. 

S.  rdgia,  Royal  C.  Prairies,  &c,  from  Ohio  S. ;  like  the  last,  but  3° 
high,  with  lance-ovate  leaves,  numerous  short-peduncled  flowers  in  a  narrow 
panicle,  and  narrower  scarlet-red  petals  scarcely  cleft. 

*  *  *  *  Not  sticky :  calyx  inflated  and  bladdery :  petals  rather  small,  white.    % 

S.  stellata,  Starry  Campion.  Wild  on  wooded  banks ;  stem  slender, 
2°  -  3°  high  ;  leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  lance-ovate,  pointed ;  flowers  in  a  long  and 
narrow  panicle  ;  petals  cut  into  a  fringe. 

S.  inflata,  Bladder  Campion.  Wild  in  fields  E.,  but  nat.  from  Eu., 
glaucous  or  pale  and  very  smooth,  1°  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong 
leaves,  and  an  open  cyme  of  flowers  ;  the  bladdery  calyx  veiny  ;  petals  2-cleft. 

4.  VACCARIA,  COW-HERB.     (Name  from  Latin  vacca,  a  cow.)     ® 

V.  vulgaris,  Common  C.  In  gardens  or  running  wild  near  them,  from 
Eu. ;  smooth,  l°-2°  high,  with  pale  lanceolate  partly  clasping  leaves,  and  a 
loose  open  cyme  of  flowers  ;  petals  pale  red,  naked,  not  notched ;  fl.  summer. 

5.  SAPONARIA,  SOAP  WORT.  (Latin  and  common  names  from  the 
mucilaginous  juice  of  the  stem  and  root  forming  a  lather.)     From  Europe. 

S.  officinalis,  Common  S.  or  Bouncing  Bet.  A  rather  stout,  l°-2° 
high,  nearly  smooth  herb,  in  gardens,  and  running  wild  by  roadsides ;  leaves 
3  -  5-ribbed,  the  lower  ovate  or  oval,  upper  lanceolate ;  flowers  rather  large, 
clustered ;  petals  pale  rose-color  or  almost  white,  notched  at  the  end.  The 
double-flowered  is  most  common.     2J. 

6.  GYPSOPHILA.  (From  Greek  words  meaning  lover  of  gypsum  or 
chalk,  growing  on  calcareous  rocks.)  Plants  with  the  small  and  often  pan- 
icled flowers  and  foliage  of  Arenaria  or  Stellaria,  but  the  sepals  united  into 
a  cup  as  in  the  true  Pink  Family,  usually  by  their  thin  white  edges,  however, 
so  that  to  a  casual  glance  they  may  appear  distinct.  Cult,  in  choicer  gardens, 
from  Eu.  and  the  East,  ornamental,  especially  for  dressing  cut  flowers,  &c. 
Fl.  all  summer. 

G.  paniculata,  Panicled  G.  Very  smooth,  pale,  l°-2°  high;  with 
lance-linear  leaves,  and  branches  repeated  forking  into  very  loose  and  light 
cymes,  bearing  innumerable  very  small  and  delicate  white  flowers.     21 

G.  61egans,  Elegant  G.  Less  tall  or  low,  loosely  spreading;  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  much  larger  (£' broad)  and  fewer  flowers,  white  or  slightly 
rosy.     ® 
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7.  SAOINA,  PEARLWORT.  (Latin  name,  means  rich  nourishment, 
which,  however,  these  small  and  insignificant  plants  can  hardly  be. )  There 
are  four  or  five  species  in  the  country,  none  very  common ;  the  most  so  is 

8.  proc&mbens.  Springy  places  and  damp  shores,  &c,  N. ;  a  smooth 
little  plant,  tufted  and  spreading,  l'-3'  high,  with  almost  thread-shaped  leaves; 
the  blunt  sepals,  short  white  petals,  stamens,  and  styles  4  or  rarely  5. 

8.  CERASTIUM,    MOUSE-EAR  CHICKWEED.      (Name  in  Greek 
.  refers  to  the  horn-shaped  pod  of  some  species.    The  popular  name  is  from  the 

shape  and  soft  hairiness  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  species.) 

*  Flowers  inconspicuous,  the  deeply  2-cleft  petals  being  shorter  or  little  longer  than 

the  calyx  ;  the  pods  becoming  much  longer  and  curving  more  or  less.    Flower- 
ing  all  summer,  white. 

C.  vulgatum,  Common  M.,  from  Penn.  S.,  but  scarce  N.,  in  grassy  places. 
An  insignificant  soft-hairy  weed ;  stems  erect,  4'  -  9'  high,  slightly  clammy ; 
leaves  ovate  or  obovate,  small ;  pedicels  even  in  fruit  and  petals  snorter  than 
the  calyx,     (f) 

C.  visedsum,  Clammy  M.  Common  in  grassy  places ;  stems  spreading,' 
6'  -  15'  long,  clammy-hairy ;  leaves  oblong ;  pedicels  becoming  longer  than  the 
calyx  ;  petals  as  long  as  the  calyx.     (%)   2J. 

C.  ntltans,  Nodding-fruited  M.  Common  in  moist  or  shady  grounds, 
wild.  Clammy-pubescent,  erect,  6' -18'  high,  becoming  very  loosely-flowered 
and  branched  ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  ;  petals  longer  than  calyx ;  pods  long, 
nodding  on  the  slender  flower-stalk  and  curved  upwards.     ® 

*  *  Flowers  conspicuous,  the  snowy  white  petals  2  or  3  times  the  length  of  the  calyx: 

pod  sliorter :  plants  forming  matted  tufts.     ^ 

C.  arv6nse,  Field  M.  Dry  fields,  &c.  Downy  but  green  ;  leaves  vary- 
ing from  riarrow-oblong  to  linear ;  flowering  stems  4'  -  6'  high,  few-flowered ; 
petals  notched  at  the  end. 

C  tomentdsum,  Cottony  M.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  borders,  &c.,  its 
spreading  shoots,  crowded  with  oblong  white-woolly  leaves,  making  dense  silvery 
mats  ;  petals  deeply  2-cleft. 

0.  STELLARIA,  STARWORT-CHICKWEED.  (Name  from  Latin 
Stella,  a  star.)  Petals  white,  but  sometimes  small  or  none.  Fl.  spring  and 
summer.    None  cultivated ;  but  the  first  is  a  weed  in  every  garden. 

*  Stems  weak  and  spreading,  marked  with  pubescent  lines :  leaves  broad. 

8.  mddia,  Common  S.  or  Chickweed.  In  all  damp  cult,  grounds; 
leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  the  lower  on  hairy  petioles;  petals  shorter  than  the 
calyx,  2-parted ;  stamens  3-10.     ® 

8.  ptlbera,  Great  S.  Shaded  rocks,  wild  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. ;  leaves 
oblong  or  oval,  sessile ;  petals  longer  than  the  calyx,  2-cleft. 

*  *  Stems  erect  or  spreading,  and  whole  plant  smooth :  leaves  narrow,  sessile.     % 

8.  longif61ia,  Long-leaved  S.  or  Stitchwort.  Common  in  damp 
grassy  places  N. ;  stem  weak,  8'- 18'  high;  leaves  linear,  widely  spreading; 
flowers  numerous  on  slender  spreading  pedicels  in  a  very  loose  cyme ;  petals 
2-parted,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

8.  borealis,  Northern  S.  Wet  grassy  places  N. ;  stem  3'  - 10'  high, 
forking  repeatedly  and  with  flowers  in  the  forks  of  the  leafy  branches ;  leaves 
broadly  lanceolate  or  narrow-oblong ;  petals  shorter  than  the  calyx,  or  none. 

10.  ABENARIA,  SANDWORT.  (So  named  because  several  grow  in 
sand  or  sandy  soil.)  All  the  following  are  wild,  also  some  others  less  com- 
mon.   Fl.  spring  and  summer. 

*  Petals  inconspicuous,  white. 

A.  serpyllifdlia,  Thyme-leaved  S.  An  insignificant  little  weed,  in 
sandy  or  gravelly  waste  places,  2'  -  6'  high  ;  stems  erect,  roughish,  much 
branched ;  leaves  ovate,  pointed ;  petals  scarcely  longer  than  the  3  -  5-nerved 
pointed  sepals.    0 
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A.  diffhsa,  Spreading  S.  Shady  grounds  S.  Plant  soft-dotrnjr ;  atemi 
prostrate,  1°  or  more  long;  leaves  lanceolate;  peduncles  lateral,  i -flowered; 
petals  shorter  than  the  sepals  or  none.     11 

*  *  Petals  conspicuous,  longer  than  the  calyx,  white.     Jf. 

A.  Iaterifl6ra,  Side-flowering  S.  Gravelly  shores  and  banks  N. 
Plant  minutely  downy  ;  stem  erect,  3' -10'  high,  sparingly  branching  ;  pedun- 
cles few-flowered,  soon  becoming  lateral  by  the  farther  growth  of  the  leafy  stem; 
leaves  oval  or  oblong. 

A.  8 trie t a.  Rocky  or  shady  banks  N.  Tufted,  smooth,  4' -6' high  ;  stems 
crowded  with  slender  almost  bristle-form  leaves ;  flowers  several  in  a  terminal 
open  cyme ;  sepals  sharp-pointed. 

A.  Squarr6sa,  Pine-barren  S.  In  sand,  coast  of  New  Jersey  and  S. 
Densely  tufted  on  a  deep  root,  3'  -  5'  high ;  leaves  mnch  crowded,  snort,  awl- 
shaped*  smooth ;  the  flowering  branches  or  few-flowered  peduncle*  glandular  ; 
sepals  obtuse. 

A.  GrOBnlandica,  Mountain  S.  On  rocky  summits  of  mountains  and 
N.  E.  coast.  Densely  tufted,  soft ;  leaves  thread-form  ;  flowering  stems  2'  -  4' 
high,  few-flowered,  the  flowers  large  in  proportion  ;  petals  notched  at  the  end. 

A.  peploides,  Sea  Sandwort,  in  sands  of  sea-shore  N.,  is  large,  with 
very  fleshy  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers. 

11.  SPERGULARIA,  SAND  SPURREY.  (Name  from  likeness  to 
SperguJa.)  A  sort  of  Sandworts  with  scaly-mem branaceous  stipules,  and 
reddish  flowers,  produced  all  summer :  chiefly  maritime,     (j)   ^  1 

S.  rtlbra.  The  field  form  of  this  is  common  in  sand  or  gravel,  along  roads 
and  paths,  E.,  quite  away  from  salt  water ;  smoothish,  prostrate  in  tufts ;  leaves 
thread-shaped ;  pod  and  pink-red  corolla  hardly  exceeding  the  calyx ;  seeds 
rough,  wingless,  half-obovate. 

S.  salina.  Larger  and  more  fleshy,  only  in  brackish  sands;  with  short 
peduncles,  pale  corolla,  pod  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  rough  obovate-rounded 
(winged  or.  wingless)  seeds. 

S.  mddia.  Like  the  last,  in  salt  marshes  and  sands,  but  with  longer  pedun- 
cles and  smooth  seeds. 

12.  SPERGULA,  SPURREY.     (Latin  spargere,  to  scatter,  i.  e.  its  seeds.) 

S.  arv6n8i8,  Corn  S.  Stems  1°  or  so  high ;  bearing  several  thread. 
shajKid  leaves  in  the  wliorls,  and  terminating  in  a  panicle  of  white  flowers. 
A  weed  in  grain-fields,  cult,  in  Europe  as  a  forage  plant,  sheep  being  fond  of  it : 
fl.  summer.     ® 

13.  ANYCHIA  FORKED  CHICK  WEED.  (Name  of  obscure  mean- 
ing.)    0 

A.  dich6toma,  a  common  little  herb ;  in  shady  places  it  is  smooth  and 
erect,  6' -10'  high,  with  repeatedly  forking  long-jointed  very  slender  stems, 
minute  short-stalked  greenish  flowers  in  the  forks,  and  oval  or  oblong  leaves :  in 
dry  or  parched  soil  it  is  spreading  on  the  ground,  short-jointed,  narrower-leaved, 
often  pubescent,  the  flowers  more  clustered  and  nearly  sessile  :  all  summer. 

14.  SCLERANTHUS,  KNAWEL.     (From  Greek  words  meaning  hard 

and  flower ,  referring  to  the  indurated  tube  of  the  calyx. ) 

S.  annuus,  our  only  species,  is  nat.  from  Eu.  in  gravelly  grounds,  around 
gardens,  &c,  a  very  pale  little  herb,  3'  -  5'  high,  very  much  branched  and 
spreading,  with  short  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  greenish  small  flowers  clustered  or 
sessile  in  the  forks,  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

15.  MOLLUGO,  CARPET -WEED.     (An  old  Latin  name  for  some  soft 

plant.)    ® 

M.  vertieillata.  A  very  common,  small,  prostrate  and  spreading  little 
weed,  in  waste  gravelly  soil,  gardens,  &c,  with  spatulate  leaves  and  i -flowered 
pedicels  in  clusters  or  whorls  at  the  joints ;  the  sepals  white  inside ;  tftanlens  3: 
u.  all  summer. 
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21.  PORTULACACEiE,  PURSLANE  FAMILY. 

Succulent-leaved  herbs,  with  2  sepals  and  5  petals,  the  stamens 
sometimes  many,  sometimes  few,  and  then  one  before  each  petal ; 
ovary  1-celled,  becoming  a  pod,  with  many  or  few  kidney-shaped 
seeds  on  a  central  placenta,  or  on  slender  seed-stalks  from  the  base. 
Seeds  as  in  the  Pink  Family. 

1.  PORTULACA.    Stamens  more  numerous  than  the  petals.     Style  cleft  into 

several  slender  divisions.     Lower  part  of  the  ovary  and  many-seeded  pod 

united  with  the  bottom  of  the  calyx;  the  upper  part  when  mature  falling  off 

as  a  lid.    Flowers  opening  only  once,  in  sunshine. 
a.   TALINUM.    Stamens  more  numerous  than  the  petals.    Style  3-lobed  at  the 

summit.    Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  deciduous.    Pod  8-valved,  many-seeded. 

Flowers  opening  only  once,  in  sunshine. 
8.  CALANDRIN1A.    Stamens  numerous.    Style  3-cleft  at  the  summit.    Calyx 

free  from  the  ovarv,  persistent,  enclosing  the  3-valved  many-seeded  pod. 

Flowers  opening  only  once,  in  sunshine. 
4.  CLAYTON1A.    Stamens  6,  one  attached  to  the  base  of  each  petal.    Style 

3-cleft  at  the  summit.     Calyx   persistent,  free  from  the  few-seeded  pod. 

Flo  were  usually  opening  for  more  than  one  day. 

1.  POBTULAC A,  PURSLANE.  (Old  Latin  name  for  Purslane.)  Leafy 
and  branching,  low  and  spreading,  with  fleshy  sessile  leaves ;  fl.  all  summer. 
(Lessons,  p.  103,  fig.  214.)     (i) 

P.  oleracea,  Common  P.  Very  smooth,  with  prostrate  stems,  obovate  or 
wedge-form  leaves,  and  small  sessile  flowers  opening  only  in  bright  sunshine 
and  for  a  short  time ;  the  petals  pale  yellow.  The  commonest  garden  weed, 
sometimes  used  as  a  pot-herb. 

P.  pilosa',  Hairy  P.  Wild  far  S.,  has  linear  terete  leaves,  with  a  tuft  of 
beard-like  hairs  m  the  axils,  and  rather  large  pink  flowers. 

P.  grandifl6ra,  Great-flowered  P.,  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  last, 
from  South  America,  commonly  cult,  for  ornament ;  "the  large  very  showy 
flowers  brilliant  purple,  crimson,  red,  sometimes  white  or  yellow,  or  with  light 
centre,  of  many  shades  or  variations. 

2.  TAIiilSTUM.    (Name  unexplained.)     One  wild  species  in  some  places. 

T.  teretif61ium,  Terete-leaved  T.  Low  and  smooth,  with  thick  and 
fleshy  root,  short  stems  bearing  crowded  linear  terete  leaves,  and  a  slender 
naked  peduncle,  many-flowered  ;  petals  rose-purple.  Serpentine  rocks,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  rarer  west  and  south  :  fl.  all  summer.     % 

8.  CAIiANDRINIA.  %  (Named  for  a  Swiss  botanist,  Calandrini.)  Culti- 
vated for  ornament  in  choice  gardens  :  fl.  all  summer. 

C.  discolor.  Cult,  as  an  annual,  from  Chili ;  very  glabrous,  making  a 
rosette  of  fleshy  spatulate  leaves  at  the  root  (these  glaucous  above  and  tinged 
with  purple  beneath),  and  sending  up  a  naked  flower-stem,  bearing  a  raceme  of 
large  rose-purple  flowers,  2'  in  diameter. 

C.  Menzie8ii,  Menzies'  C.  Low,  spreading,  leafy-stemmed  annual,  from 
Oregon  and  California,  with  bright  green  and  tender  lance-spatulate  leaves,  and 
crimson  flowers  (nearly  1'  broad)  in  a  short  leafy  raceme. 

4.  CLAYTONIA,  SPRING  BEAUTY.  (Named  for  John  Cldyton,  an 
early  botanist  in  Virginia.)  Low,  smooth  herbs  :  ours  producing  onfy  a  pair 
of  stem  leaves  and  a  short  raceme  of  flowers. 

*  Stem  simple  from  a  round  tuber :  leaves  separate :  fl.  early  spring.     ^ 

C.  Virglnica,  Narrow-leavkd  S.  In  moist  woods,  one  of  the  prettiest 
spring  flowers  ;  petals  rose-color  with  pink  veins  ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate. 

C.  Caroliqi&aa.  Broader-leaved  S.  In  rich  woods ;  commonest  N. 
and  along  the  Alleghanies,  smaller  than  the  other,  with  oblong-spatulate  or 
lance-oblong  leaves  only  1'  or  2*  long. 
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•  *  Stem-leaves  united  into  one  usually  rounded  blade  or  cup  underneath  the  emaU 

and  whitish  flowers :  ft.  summer.     Q 

C.  perfoliate  occurs  in  some  gardens,  from  Oregon  and  California;  small, 
of  no  beauty ;  root-leaves  tufted,  spatulate  or  lanceolate. 

22.  MALVACRffi!,  MALLOW  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  monadelphous  numerous  stamens,  their  tube  con- 
nected with  the  base  of  the  petals,  kidney-shaped  1 -celled  anthers 
(Lessons,  p.  114,  fig.  238),  the  calyx  valvate  and  the  corolla  con- 
volute in  the  bud.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  pahnately-veined 
and  often  lobed  leaves,  evident  stipules,  and  regular  flowers,  the  true 
sepals  and  the  petals  5.  There  is  commonly  an  involucre  of  several 
bracts,  resembling  an  outer  calyx.  Seeds  kidney-shaped:  the  leafy 
cotyledons  crumpled  or  doubled  up,*  in  some  mucilaginous  albumen. 
Innocent  plants,  mucilaginous,  with  a  very  tough  fibrous  bark. 

§  1.   Anthers  all  borne  in  a  cluster  at  the  top  of  the  short  tube  of  filaments, 

•  Ovaries  numerous  and  separate,  crowded  in  a  head,  in  fruit  becoming  little  lseeded 

pods  or  akenes.     Involucre  conspicuous  as  a  sort  of  outer  calyx.     Herbs. 

1.  MA  LOPE.    Involucre  of  3  ovate  or  heart-shaped  leave?.     Annuals. 

2.  KITAIBELI A.    Involucre  of  6  -  9  ovate  and  pointed  leaves  united  at  the  base. 

Perennial. 

•  *  Ovaries  several  or  many  united  in  a  ring  around  an  axis,  in  fruit  commonly 

falling  away  separately,  each  lseeded.     Ours  are  alt  herbs. 

•*-  Stigmas  running  down  the  side  of  the  slender  styles. 

3.  ALTHAEA.    Involucre  of  6-9  bracts  united  at  the  base.    Axis  of  the  fruit  not 

projecting:  nor  enlarged. 

4.  LAVATERA.    Involucre  of  3  -  6  more  united  bracts.    Axis  of  the  fruit  over- 

topping the  carpels. 
6.   MALVA.    Involucre  of  only  3  separate  bracts.    Petals  obcordate,  otherwise 
entire.     Carpels  beakless." 

6.  CALL1RRHOE.    Involucre  of  1  -  3  bracts  or  none.     Petals  wedge-shaped  and 

truncate,  denticulate  or  cut-fringed  at  the  end.    Carpels  with  a  sort  of  beak 
at  the  summit. 

7.  NAl\<EA.    Involucre  none.    Flowers  dioecious ! 

t-  •*-  Stigmas  capitate  or  truncate  at  the  apex  of  the  styles. 

8.  ANODA.    Involucre  none.      Fruit  depressed,  very  flat  and  star-shaped,  the 

sides  of  the  numerous  carpels  evanescent:  seed  nearly  horizontal. 

9.  SID  A.    Involucre  none,     rruit  separating  into  5  or  more  closed  carpels,  or 

each  2-valved  at  the  apex:  seed  hanging. 

*  *  #  Ovaries  and  cells  of  the  fruit  2  -several-seeded. 

10.  ABUTILON.    Involucre  none.     Carpels  each  3  -  several-seeded. 

11.  MODIOLA.    Involucre  of  3  bractlets.      Carpels  each  2-seeded,  with  a  cross 

partition  between  the  upper  and  lower  seed. 

§  2.   Anthers  borne  atony  the  outside  of  the  tube  of  filaments.     Ovary  and  fruit  3- 
several-celled :  stigmas  capitate.     Involucre  present.     Berbs,  shrubs,  or  trees. 

*  Involucre  of  several  or  many  bracts. 

12.  MALVAVISCUS.    Branches  of  the  style  and  stigmas  10,  twice  as  many  as  ths 

cells  of  the  ovary.    Petals  not  separating  and  spreading.     Fruit  berry-like: 
cells  1-seeded. 

13.  KOS TKLETZKYA.    Branches  of  the  style  and  stigmas  6.     Pod  6-celled;  the 

cells  single-seeded. 

14.  HIBISCUS.    Branches  of  the  style  or  stigmas  and  cells  of  the  ovary  6.    Pod 

6-celled,  loculicidal;  the  cells  many-seeded. 

*  *  Involucre  ofZ  large  and  heart-shaped  leaf -like  bracts. 

15.  GOSSYPIUM.     Styles  united  into  one:  stigmas  3-6,  as  many  as  the  cells  of 

the  pod.     Seeds  numerous,  bearing  cotton. 
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L  MAXOFE.  (Ancient  Greek  name  for  some  kind  of  Mallow.)  Herbs, 
resembling  Mallows,  from  the  Mediterranean  region  ;  cult,  as  garden  annuals : 
fl.  summer. 

M.  trifida,  Three-lobed  M.  Smooth,  with  rounded  leaves,  the  upper 
ones  3-lobed ;  the  handsome  flowers  2'  or  more  broad,  rose-color,  veined  with 
purple  or  rose-red,  also  a  white  var.    ® 

M.  malacoides  is  rarer,  hairy,  low,  with  oblong-ovate  toothed  leaves, 
long  peduncles,  and  rose-colored  flowers.     % 

2.  KITAIBELIA.  (Named  for  Paul  Kitaibel,  a  botanist  of  Hungary, 
where  the  plant  grows  wild.)    Fl.  summer.     The  only  species  is 

K.  vitif61ia,  Vine-leaved  K.  Cult,  in  gardens ;  a  rough-hairy  herb, 
2°  -  3°  high,  rather  clammy  at  the  summit,  with  acutely  5-lobed  and  toothed 
leaves,  involucre  longer  than  the  true  calyx,  and  dull  white  corolla  1  J'  broad 
when  expanded.     2/ 

3.  ALT  H  A  A.  (From  Greek  word  meaning  to  cure,  used  in  medicine  as  an 
emollient.)  Tall  herbs  (the  Shrubby  AUhcea  belongs  not  to  this  genus,  but  to 
Hibiscus),  natives  only  of  the  Old  World  :  fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

A.  officinalis,  Marsh-Mallow.  Rarely  cult.,  but  has  run  wild  on  the 
coast  E. ;  a  rather  coarse  downy  plant,  with  ovate,  sometimes  a  little  heart- 
shaped  or  3-lobed  leaves,  and  clusters  of  short-peduncled  flowers  in  their  axils  ; 
corolla  1'  broad,  rose-color.  The  thick  root  is  used  for  its  mucilage,  and  for 
making  Marsh-Mallow  paste.     2£ 

A.  r6sea,  Hollyhock.  Cult,  from  Syria,  with  tall  and  simple  hairy 
stem,  rugose  rounded  and  heart-shaped  angled  or  5  -  7-lobed  leaves,  and  large 
flowers  on  very  short  peduncles,  forming  a  long  spike ;  corolla  of  all  shades  of 
rose,  purple,  white,  or  yellow,  single  or  double,  3'  -  4'  broad.     ® 

4.  LAVATERA.  (Named  for  the  brothers  Lavater,  of  Zurich.)  A  sort 
of  Mallow,  sometimes  cult,  in  gardens,  from  Europe  :  fl.  all  summer. 

L.  trim^stris.  Three-month  L.  or  Flowering  Mallow.  Smooth  or 
pmoothish,  1°  -  2°  high ;  lower  leaves  round-kldnev-shaped,  crenate,  upper  heart- 
shaped,  uppermost  3-lobed  ;  flowers  2'  -  3'  broad,  rose-color,  rarely  white ;  in 
fruit  a  broad  disk-shaped  or  umbrella-like  expansion  of  the  top  of  the  axis  com- 
pletely covers  the  carpels.    (T) 

L.  Thuringiaca.  German  L.  Rather  downy,  smaller;  leaves  mostly 
3-lobed;  flowers  long-peduncled,  l£'-2'  broad,  rose-color;  in  fruit  the  axis  pro- 
jects much  beyond  the  ring  of  carpels  as  a  pointed  cone.     ^ 

L.  arbdrea,  Tree  Mallow.  Not  quite  hardy  N.,  has  a  stout  stem  2° -6° 
high,  woody  below,  rounded  5  -  9-lobed  rather  downy  leaves,  pale  purple  flow- 
ers 1  J'  broad,  on  short  pedicels,  in  a  terminal  raceme  or  narrow  panicle ;  the 
axis  of  the  fruit  (like  that  of  Mallow)  not  projecting  beyond  the  carpels.     % 

6.  MALVA,  MALLOW.  (Latin  alteration  of  an  old  Greek  word,  mean- 
ing soft  or  emollient.)  All  from  Europe  or  the  Orient,  but  several  have  run 
wild  in  fields  and  along  roadsides :  fl.  all  summer  and  autumn. 

*  Flowers  small,  white  or  whitish,  not  conspicuous  nor  handsome. 

M.  rotundifdlia,  Common  or  Round-leaved  M.  Weed  in  cult, 
grounds ;  with  procumbent  stems  from  a  strong  deep  root,  rounded  kidnev- 
shaped  crenate  leaves  on  very  long  petioles,  rather  slender  peduncles,  and  fruit 
not  wrinkled.     («)   % 

M.  crispa,  Curled  M.  In  country  gardens,  rarely  in  waste  places  ;  with 
erect  stem  (4°  -  6°  high)  leafy  to  the  top,  rounded  5  -  7-lobed  or  angled  leaves 
very  much  crisped  round  the  margin,  flowers  clustered  and  almost  sessile  in  the 
axils,  and  fruit  slightly  wrinkled.     (T) 

*  *  Flowers-larger,  more  or  less  showy,  lJ'-2'  in  diameter;  the  purple,  rdse-cdor, 
or  sometimes  white  petals  much  exceeding  the  calyx :  stem  erect. 

M.  Mauritiana,  sometimes  called  Tree  Mallow.  Cult. ;  3°  -  5°  high, 
with  rounded  5-lobed  smooth  or  smoothish  leaves,  and  clusters  in  their  axils  of 
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flowers  1  J'  in  diameter,  the  petals  pale  rose-color  or  white,  striped  with  dark 
purple  or  violet  veins.     ® 

M.  8ylv6stris,  Hi  on  M.  Gardens  and  roadsides;  2°  -  8°  high,  branch- 
ing, with  rather  sharply  5  -  7-lobcd  leaves,  and  purple-rose-colored  flowers  rather 
smaller, than  in  the  last ;  fruit  wrinkled- veiny.     ©   1J. 

M.  Alcea.  Gardens  ;  2°  -  4°  high,  hairy,  with  stem-leaves  parted  almost 
to  the  base  into  3-5  divisions  which  are  again  3  -  5-cleft  or  cut-toothed  ;  and 
showv  flowers  in  clusters  or  terminal  racemes ;  corolla  deep  rose-color,  lJ'-2' 
broad. ;  fruit  smooth,  minutelv  wrinkled-veiny,     y. 

M.  moschata,  Musk  M.  Gardens,  and  escaped  to  roadsides,  l°-2° 
high,  rather  hairy,  with  the  herbage  faintly  musk-scented,  leaves  about  thrice 
parted  or  cut  into  slender  linear  lobes,  and  short-peduncled  flowers  somewhat 
clustered  or  racemed ;  corolla  lj'  broad,  rose-color  or  white;  fruit  downy. 

6.  CALLIRRHOE.  (A  Greek  mythological  name,  applied  to  N.  American 
plants.)  Species  chiefly  farther  W.  and  S.,  becoming  rather  common  in 
choice  gardens.  Flowers  crimson,  mauve,  or  red-purple,  very  showy,  pro- 
duced all  summer. 

*  Root  thick,  often  turnip-shaped,  farinaceous :  stems  roughish-hairy  or  smoothish.  % 

C.  triangulata.  Dry  prairies  from  Wisconsin  S. ;  stems  erect,  2°  high; 
leaves  triangular,  halberd-shaped,  or  the  lowest  heart-shaped,  the  upper  cut- 
lobed  or  3  -  5-cleft ;  flowers  somewhat  panicled  and  short-peduncled ;  involucre 
as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  corolla  1 J'  or  less  in  diameter ;  carpels  of  the  fruit  even 
on  the  back,  tipped  with  a  short  point. 

C.  involucrata.  Wild  from  plains  of  Nebraska  S.,  and  cult,  for  orna- 
ment; stems  spreading  on  the  ground,  l°-3°  long;  stipules  conspicuous; 
leaves  rounded,  5-parted  or  cleft  and  cut-lobed,  shorter  than  the  axillary  pedun- 
cles ;  involucre  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  corolla  2'  or  more  broad  ;  carpels  of 
the  fruit  reticulated,  tipped  with  a  flat  and  inconspicuous  beak. 

C.  Papaver.  Wild  in  rich  woodlands  from  Georgia  to  Texas,  and  spar- 
ingly cult. ;  stems  short,  ascending,  few-leaved ;  leaves  3  -  5-parted  with  lance- 
linear  divisions,  or  the  lowest  rather  heart-shaped  and  cleft  into  oblong  lobes ; 
axillary  peduncles  very  (often  1°)  long;  involucre  of  1-3  bracts  or  none; 
corolla  2'  or  more  broad  ;  carpels  of  the  fruit  wrinkled  or  reticulated  and  with 
a  stout  incurved  beak. 

C.  digitata.  Wild  in  prairies  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  ;  1°  high ;  leaves 
mostly  from  the  root,  5  -  7-parted  into  long  linear  sometimes  2  —  3-clcft  divis- 
ions ;  peduncles  long  and  slender  ;  involucre  none;  corolla  1  J' -2'  broad,  the 
petals  fringe- toothed  at  the  end  ;  fruit  nearly  as  in  the  last. 

*  *  Boot  slender  or  tapering :  herbage  smooth.     @  (f) 

C.  pedata.  Wild  in  E.  Texas  ;  not  rare  cult. ;  stem  erect,  l°-5°  high, 
leafy  ;  leaves  rounded,  3  -  7-lobed  or  parted  and  the  wedge-shaped  divisions  cleft 
or  cut;  peduncles  slender,  longer  than  the  leaves;  involucre  none;  corolla  about 
l£'  broad,  the  petals  minutely  eroded  at  the  end ;  carpels  of  the  fruit  smooth 
and  even  on  the  back,  and  with  a  stout  conspicuous  toak. 

7.  NAP-SJA,  GLADE-MALLOW.    (From  Greek  name  for  glade  or  nymph 

of  the  groves.)     Only  one  species, 

N.  dioica.  In  valleys,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts  of  Penn.,  Virginia, 
and  W.  A  rather  coarse,  roughish  herb;  stein  4° -7°  high;  leaves  9 -Im- 
parted and  their  lobes  cut  and  toothed,  the  lowest  often  1°  in  diameter;  flowers 
small,  in  panicled  corymbs,  in  summer. 

8.  ANODA.  (Origin  of  the  name  obscure.)  Low  herbs  from  Mexico, 
Texas,  &cM  sparingly  cult,  for  ornament.  Stems,  &c.  hirsute :  peduncles 
long  and  slender,  1 -flowered.  Fruit  in  the  form  of  a  many-rayed  star,  sup- 
ported by  the  spreading  5-rayed  calyx  :  when  ripe  the  rim  of  each  carpel  falls 
away  with  the  seed  it  embraces,  the  sides  or  partitions  disappearing.     ® 

A.  hastata  has  mostly  halberd-shaped  leaves,  and  blue  or  violet  •oroila 
only  1 '  -  1  \ f  in  diameter ;  lobes  of  the  calyx  ovate,  scarcely  pointed. 
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A.  orist&ta  has  mostly  triangular  or  obscurely  haiberd-ehaped  and  toothed 
leaves,  and  purple  or  rose-colored  corolla  2'  in  diameter ;  lobes  of  the  calyx 
triangular,  taper-pointed. 

9.  SIDA.     (Ancient  name,  of  obscure  meaning.)    Mostly  rather  small-flow- 
ered or  weedy  herbs,  with  5-12  styles  and  carpels :  fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

*  Peduncles  axillary,  l-flowered:  corolla  yellow. 

8.  spinbsa.  So  named  from  the  little  pointed  projection  or  tubercle  at  the 
base  of  the  petiole,  but  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  spine ;  stems  much  branched, 
10' -20'  high;  leaves  lance-ovate,  serrate,  minutely  soft-downy;  peduncles  very 
short ;  flower  very  small ;  pod  ovate,  of  5  carpels,  each  splitting  at  top  into  2 
points.    A  common  weed  S.  of  New  York.     ® 

S.  rhombif61ia.  But  the  leaves  are  hardly  rhombic,  usually  lance-oblong, 
short-petioled,  serrate,  pale  and  whitish  downy  beneath;  stems  l°-3°  high, 
much  branched;  peduncles  rather  long;  flower  small;  fruit  of  10  or  12  one- 
pointed  carpels.    A  weed  only  S.     ® 

8.  Elliottii.  Nearly  smooth,  l°-4°  high;  leaves  linear  or  lanceolate, 
serrate,  short-petioled;  flower  1'  broad,  on  a  short  peduncle;  fruit  of  10-12 
nearly  blunt  carpels.     Woodlands  S.     % 

*  Peduncles  bearing  a  corymb  of  several  white  flowers  from  the  upper  axils. 

S.  Nap&a.  Smooth;  stem  simple, 4° -7° high;  leaves  rounded,  5-cleft,  the 
lobes  toothed  and  taper-pointed ;  corolla  about  1 '  broad ;  styles  and  ceHs  of  the 
pod  10.     Wild  in  S.  Penn.  and  Virg.     Cult,  in  old  gardens.     ^ 

10.  ABUTIIiON,  INDIAN  MALLOW.  (Origin  of  name  obscure.) 
Resembles  Sida,  but  cells  more  than  one-seeded  ;  flowers  usually  larger. 

A.  Avic&ms,  Velvet-Leaf.  Cult,  soil  and  old  gardens,  3°  -  5°  high ; 
leaves  roundish  heart-shaped,  taper-pointed,  soft-velvety ;  peduncles  shorter  than 
petiole,  1  - 3-flowered ;  corolla  orange-yellow;  fruit  of  12-15  united  hairy 
carpels  with  spreading  beaks.    Fl.  autumn.     (Tj 

A.  Striatum,  Striped  Abutilon.  Cult,  in  greenhouses,  &c.  from  Bra- 
zil ;  a  tall  shrub,  very  smooth,  with  rounded  heart-shaped  3-lobed  leaves,  the 
lobes  very  taperrpointcd,  and  pretty  large  solitary  flowers  hanging  on  a  very 
long  and  slender  peduncle ;  corolla  not  spreading  open,  orange-colored,  with 
deeper  or  brownish  veining  or  stripes. 

U.  MODIOLA.  (The  shape  of  the  depressed  fruit  likened  to  the  Roman 
measure  modiolus.)     Procumbent  or  spreading,  small-flowered,  weedy  plants. 

M.  multifida.  Virginia  and  S.,  in  low  grounds ;  leaves  3  -  7-cleft  and 
cut,  or  the  earlier  ones  rounded  and  undivided ;  flowers  red,  J'  broad ;  fruit 
hairy  at  the  top.     (£)   2/ 

12.  MALVAVlSCUS.  (Name  composed  of  Mafva,  Mallow,  and  visctts, 
birdlime,  from  the  glutinous  pulp  of  the  berry-like  fruit. )  Shrubby  plants, 
with  showy  scarlet  flowers,  of  peculiar  appearance,  the  petals  not  expanding, 
but  remaining  convolute  around  the  lower  part  of  the  slender  projecting  and 
soon  twisted  column,  held  together  as  it  were  by  a  little  side-lobe  near  the 
base  of  the  inner  edge. 

M.  arb6reus9  the  common  West  India  species,  cult,  in  some  hot-houses, 
has  heart-shaped  leaves  longer  than  broad,  and  yellowish  fruit. 

M.  Drumm6ndii,  of  Texas,  if  housed  in  winter  flowers  all  summer  in 
open  ground,  is  soft-downy,  with  more  rounded  and  somewhat  3-lobed  leaves, 
and  scarlet  fruit. 

13.  KOSTELI&TZSKYA.  (Named  for  a  Bohemian  botanist,  Kosteletzsky.) 
Like  Hibiscus,  only  the  cells  of  ovary  and  fruit  1 -seeded.    Fl.  summer. 

K.  Virginica,  Virginian  K.  In  and  near  salt  marshes,  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  S. :  roughish-hairy,  2° -5°  high ;  leaves  heart-shaped  or  mostly 
3-lobed,  often  halberd-shaped;  flowers  somewhat  racemed  or  panicled,  rose- 
purple,  l'-2'  broad.     % 
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14.  HIBISCUS,  ROSE-MALLOW.    (Ancient  name,  of  obscure  origin.) 
Flowers  showy,  usually  large,  in  summer  and  autumn. 

*  Tail  shrubs  or  even  trees,  exotics. 

H.  SyrlacU8,  Tree  H.  or  Shrubby  Althaea,  of  gardens  and  grounds, 
common,  native  of  the  Levant :  nearly  smooth,  with  wedge-ovate  and  3-lobed 
leaves,  and  short-peduncled  flowers  in  their  axils,  in  autumn,  about  3'  broad, 
purple,  rose-color,  white,  &c.,  often  double. 

H.  Ro8a-Sin£nsi8.  China  H.  or  Ross  of  China.  Cult,  in  conserva- 
tories, from  East  Indies  (where  the  splendid  corollas,  which  stain  black,  are  used 
to  black  shoes) :  very  smooth,  with  bright  green  ovate  and  pointed  somewhat 
toothed  leaves,  and  very  showy  flowers  on  slender  peduncles,  4'  or  5'  broad, 
scarlet-red  (rarely  rose-purple  or  even  white),  often  double. 

*  *  Herbs,  with  persistent  and  regular  b-lobed  calyx,  and  a  short  pod. 

+-  Wild  species,  but  sometimes  cultivated,  tall  and  large.     71 

H.  COCCineu.8,  Great  Red  H.  or  Rose-Mallow.  Marshes  from  Caro- 
lina S. ;  very  smooth,  4°  -  7°  high,  with  leaves  5-parted  or  deeply  cleft  into 
long  lanceolate  and  taper-pointed  divisions,  and  bright-red  corolla  6'— 11'  broad, 
the  petals  narrowed  below. 

H.  militaris,  Halberd-leaved  R.  Low  grounds  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  S. ;  smooth,  3°  -  4°  high,  with  ovate  or  heart-shaped  toothed  or 
3-lobed  leaves,  some  of  them  halberd-shaped,  and  slender-peduncled  flowers, 
with  inflated  calyx,  and  flesh-colored  corolla  4'  -  5'  broad. 

H.  MoschetltOS,  Swamp  R.  Common  in  brackish  marshes  and  up  the 
larger  rivers  ;  3°  -  7°  high,  soft-downy  ;  the  ovate  pointed  and  often  3-lobed 
leaves  hoary  beneath,  generally  smooth  above ;  peduncles  slender ;  corolla  4'  -  6' 
broad,  pale  rose  or  white,  with  or  without  a  darker  centre ;  pod  smooth. 

H.  grandifldrus,  Large-fl.  R.  Swamps,  from  Illinois  and  Carolina  S. ; 
like  the  last,  but  leaves  soft-downy  both  sides,  and  pod  velvety-hairy. 

H.  aculeatus,  Prickly  or  Rough  R.  Swamps  only  S. ;  rough  with 
stiff  bristles  and  bristly  points,  2°  -  6°  high ;  leaves  3  -  5-cleft  and  the  divisions 
mostly  toothed  ;  flowers  short-peduncled  ;  leaves  of  the  involucre  often  forked; 
corolla  yellow  with  a  purple  centre,  4'  broad  ;  pod  bristly. 

•*-  •*-  Exotic  low  species,  in  gardens  or  cultivated  grounds.     0 

H.   Tridnum,   Bladder    Ketmia    or    Flower-of-an-hour.      Rather 

hairy,  1°  -2°  high,  with  the  leaves  toothed,  or  the  upper  3-parted  into  lanceolate 
lobes,  the  middle  lobe  much  longest ;  calyx  inflated  and  bladdery ;  corolla  about 
2f  broad,  sulphur-yellow  with  a  blackish  eye,  open  only  in  midday  sunshine. 

*  *  *  Herbs,  with  caJyx  splitting  down  one  side,  and  generally  Jailing  off  at  once, 
and  with  long  or  narrow  pyramidal  or  angled  \xxi:  natives  of  East  Indies. 

H.  escul6ntU8,  Okra  or  Gumbo.  Nearly  smooth,  with  rounded  heart- 
shaped  5-lobed  toothed  leaves,  greenish-yellow  flowers  on  slender  peduncle  (invo- 
lucre falling  early),  and  narrow  pods  3'  or  4'  long,  which  are  very  mucilaginous, 
and  when  green  cooked  and  eaten,  or  used  to  thicken  soups :  cult.  S.     ® 

H.  Manihot.  Smoothish,  with  leaves  5  -  7-parted  into  long  narrow  divis- 
ions ;  the  large  and  showy  corolla  pale  yellow  with  a  dark  eye ;  the  leaves  of 
the  involucre  hairy  and  soon  falling  off :  introduced  or  cult.  S.  W.     % 

15.  GOSSfPIUM,  COTTON.  (Name  given  by  Pliny,  from  the  Arabic.) 
Plants  now  diffused  over  warm  countries,  most  valuable  for  the  wool  on  the 
seeds  :  the  species  much  mixed  up. 

G.  herbaceum.  Common  Cotton.  Cult.  S.  Leaves  with  5  short  and 
roundish  lobes  ;  petals  pale  yellow  or  turning  rose-color,  purple  at  base,     (i) 

G.  Barbadense,  Barbadoes  or  Sea-Island  C.  Cult,  on  the  coast  S. 
Inclining  to  be  shrubby  at  base  ;  branches  black-dotted  ;  leaves  with  5  longer 
lance-ovate  and  taper-pointed  lobes  ;  leaves  of  the  involucre  with  very  long  and 
slender  teeth  ;  petals  yellowish  or  whitish  with  purple  base. 

G.  arbbreum,  Tree  C.  Cult.  S.,  only  for  curiosity,  has  5-7  nearly 
lanceolate  and  taper-pointed  lobes  to  the  leaves,  leaves  of  involucre  slightly 
toothed,  and  a  purple  corolla  with  a  darker  centre. 
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23.   STERCULIACEJE,  STERCULIA  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  a  tropical  family,  to  which  belongs  the  Theobroma  or 
Chocolate-tree  ;  in  common  cultivation  known  here  only  by  a 
single  species  of 

*  

1.  MAHERNIA.  (Name  an  anagram  of  Hermannia,  a  genus  very  like 
it.)  Calyx,  corolla,  &c.  as  in  the  Mallow  Family  ;  but  the  stamens  only  5, 
one  before  each  petal ;  the  filaments  monadelphous  only  at  the  base  and  en- 
larged about  the  middle,  and  the  anthers  with  2  parallel  cells.  The  edges  of 
the  hase  of  the  petals  rolled  inwards,  making  a  hollow  claw.  Ovary  5-celled, 
with  several  ovules  in  each  cell :  styles  5,  united  at  the  base. 

M.  verticillata.  Cult,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  conservatories  pro- 
ducing a  succession  of  honey-yellow  sweet-scented  small  blossoms,  on  slender 
peduncles,  all  winter  and  spring ;  a  sort  of  woody  perennial,  with  slender  and 
spreading  or  hanging  roughish  branches  and  small  green  irregularly  pinnatifid 
leaves ;  the  specific  name  given  because  the  leaves  seem  to  be  whorled ;  but  this 
is  because  the  stipules,  which  are  cut  into  several  linear  divisions,  imitate  leaves. 

24.   TILIACEJE,  LINDEN  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  a  tropical  family,  represented  here  only  by  an  herbaceous 
Corchorus  on  our  southernmost  borders,  and  by  the  genus  of  fine 
trees  which  gives  the  name. 

1.  TtfLIA,  LINDEN,  LIME-TREE,  BASSWOOD.  (The  old  Latin 
name.)  Sepals  5,  valvate  in  the  bud,  as  in  the  Mallow  Family,  but  decidu- 
ous. Petals  5,  imbricated  in  the  bud,  spatulato-oblong.  Stamens  numerous ; 
their  filaments  cohering  in  5  clusters,  sometimes  with  a  petal-like  body  in  eacli 
cluster ;  anthers  2-celled.  Pistil  with  a  5-cclled  ovary,  having  2  ovules  in 
each  cell,  in  fruit  becoming  a  rather  woody  globular  1  -  2-seeded  little  nut. 
Style  1 :  stigma  5-toothed.  Embryo  with  a  slender  radicle  and  leaf-like  lobed 
cotyledons  folded  up  in  the  albumen.  Trees  with  mucilaginous  shoots,  fibrous 
inner  bark  (bast),  soft  white  wood,  alternate  roundish  and  serrate  leaves  more 
or  less  heart-shaped  and  commonly  oblique  at  the  base,  deciduous  stipules, 
and  a  cyme  of  small,  dull  cream-colored,  honey-bearing  flowers,  borne  in  early 
summer  on  a  nodding  axillary  peduncle  which  is  united  to  a  long  and  narrow 
leaf-like  bract. 

*  A  jietal-like  scale  before  each  petal,  to  the  base  of  which  the  stamens  are  joined. 

T.  Americana,  American  Linden  or  Common  Basswood.  A  hand- 
some and  large  forest-tree,  with  leaves  of  rather  firm  texture  and  smooth  or 
smoothish  both  sides,  or  in  one  variety  thinner  and  more  downy  but  not  white 
beneath. 

T.  heteroph^lla,  White  Linden.  Along  the  Alleghany  region  from 
Penn.  and  Kentucky  S. ;  has  larger  leaves  silvery  white  with  a  fine  down  under- 
neath. 

*  *  No  scales  with  the  stamens.     Natives  of  Eurojte. 

T.  Europaaa,  European  L.,  embraces  both  the  Small-leaved  variety, 
which  is  commonly  planted  about  cities,  and  the  Large-leaved  or  Dutch  L., 
with  leaves  as  large  and  firm  as  those  of  our  wild  Basswood. 

25.  CAMELLIACEJE,  CAMELLIA  or  TEA  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  and  simple  feather-veined  leaves, 
and  no  stipules  ;  the  flowers  large  and  showy,  mostly  axillary,  reg- 
ular, with  both  sepals  and  petals  imbricated  in  the  bud  ;  the  very 
numerous  stamens  with  filaments  more  or  less  united  at  the  base 
with  each  other  and  with  the  base  of  the  corolla :  anthers  2-celled : 
ovary  and  thick  or  woody  pod  5-celled,  with  one  or  more  seeds  in 
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each  cell.  The  petals  themselves  are  commonly  more  or  less 
united  at  their  base ;  they  are  5  or  sometimes  6  or  even  more  in 
number  in  natural  flowers,  and  in  cultivated  plants  apt  to  be  in- 
creased by  doubling. 

•  Exotics,  from  China ,  Japan,  ifr. :  some  of  the  inner  stamens  entirely  separate : 
commonly  there  is  a  y  nidation,  from  bracts  to  sepals  and  petals. 

1.  CAMELLIA.    Numerous  separate  inner  stamens  within  the  ring  or  cup  formed 

by  the  united  bases  of  the  very  numerous  outer  stamens.  Style  3-5-cleft. 
Seeds  large,  usually  single  in  each  cell  of  the  thick  and  woody  pod.  Leaves 
evergreen,  serrate. 

2.  THE  A.     Separate  interior  stamens  only  as  many  as  the  petals  (5  or  6):  other- 

wise nearly  like  Camellia:  flowers  less  showy;  bracts  uuder  the  calyx  incon- 
spicuous. 

*  *  Natives  of  Southeastern  States :  stamens  all  united  at  the  base. 

3.  GOKDONIA.     Stamens  in  5  clusters,  one  attached  to  the  base  of  each  petal. 

Style  columnar:  stigma  5- rayed.  Seeds  several,  more  or  less  winged.  Leaves 
coriaceous  or  thickish. 

4.  STUART1  A.     Stamens  uniformly  united  bv  a  short  ring  at  the  base  of  the  fila- 

ments.    Seeds  2  in  each  cell,  wingless.     Leaves  thin  and  deciduous. 

1.  CAMELLIA.  (Named  for  G.  Camellus  or  Kamei,  a  missionary  to  China 
in  the  17th  century.) 

C.  Japonica,  Japan  Camellia,  with  oval  or  oblong  pointed  and  shining 
leaves,  and  terminal  or  nearly  terminal  flowers,  simple  or  double,  red,  white,  or 
variegated,  of  very  many  varieties,  is  the  well-known  and  only  common  species ; 
fl.  through  the  winter,  hardy  only  S. 

2.  THEA,  TEA-PLANT.  (The  Chinese  name.)  Genus  too  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  Camellia.  Shrubs,  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  sparingly  cult 
for  ornament. 

T.  viridis,  Green  or  Common  T.    Leaves  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate, 

much  longer  than  wide ;  the  white  flowers  (1'  or  more  broad)  nodding  on  short 
stalks  in  their  axils. 

T.  Bohda,  Boiiea  T.  Leaves  smaller  and  broader  in  proportion  ;  proba- 
bly a  mere  variety  of  the  other. 

3.  GORDON! A.     (Named  for  Dr.  Gordon  and  another  Scotchman  of  the 

same  n  nnc. ) 

G.  Lasianthu.8,  Loblolly  Bay.    A  handsome  shrub  or  small  tree,  in 

swamps  near  the  coast  from  Virginia  S.,  with  evergreen  and  smooth  lancc- 
oblong  leaves  tapering  to  the  base  and  minutely  serrate,  and  showy  white  flow- 
ers 2'  -  3'  across,  in  spring  and  summer,  on  a  slender  peduncle ;  the  stamens 
short,  on  a  5-lobed  cup. 

G.  pub6scens,  also  called  FiiANKLfNiA,  after  Dr.  Franklin.  Grows  only 
in  Georgia  and  Florida ;  a  tall,  ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  thinner 
and  deciduous  leaves  whitish  downy  beneath,  as  are  the  sepals  and  (white) 
petals,  and  longer  style  and  filaments,  the  latter  in  5  distinct  parcels  one  on  the 
base  of  each  petal. 

4.  STUARTIA.  (Named  for  John  Stuart,  the  Lord  Bute  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.)  Ornamental  shrubs,  with  thin  leaves  and  handsome 
white  flowers  2'  or  3'  across,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  wild  in  shady 
woods  of  Southern  States. 

S.  Virginica,  grows  in  the  low  country  from  Virginia  S. ;  shrub  8°  - 12° 
high,  with  finely  serrate  leaves  soft-downy  underneath,  pure  white  petals,  purple 
stamens,  oiw  style,  and  a  roundish  pod. 

S.  pent&gyna,  belongs  to  the  mountains  S.  of  Virginia,  and  in  cult  is 
hardy  N. ;  has  smoother  leaves  and  rather  larger  very  handsome  flowers,  their 
petals  jagged-edged  and  tinged  with  cream-color,  the  sepals  often  reddish  out- 
side, 5  separate  styles,  and  a  5-angled  pointed  pod. 
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26.  LINACEiE,  FLAX  FAMILY. 
A  email  family,  represented  here  only  by  the  main  genus, 

1.  LtNUM,  FLAX.  (The  classical  Greek  and  Latin  name.)  Flowers  (see 
'  Lessons,  p.  89,  fig.  174,  175,  and  p.  93,  fig.  191)  usually  opening  for  only 
one  day,  and  in  sunshine,  regular  and  symmetrical ;  the  persistent  sepals, 
deciduous  petals,  slightly  monadelphous  stamens,  and  mostly  the  styles  5,  but 
the  latter  are  sometimes  fewer,  occasionally  partly  united :  ovary  and  pod 
with  as  many  2-scedcd  cells  as  there  are  styles,  or  mostly  twice  as  many  and 
one-seeded,  each  cell  being  divided  more  or  less  by  a  false  partition.  Seeds 
with  a  mucilaginous  coat  and  a  large  straight  oily  embryo.  Leaves  simple, 
nearly  sessile,  and  entire.    Fl.  all  summer. 

*  Wild  species ,  annuals  or  scarcely  perennials ;  with  small  yellow  flowers. 

L.  Virginianum,  the  commonest  Wild  Flax,  in  dry  woods,  2°  high, 
with  spreading  or  recurving  terete  branches  at  the  summit  of  the  stem ;  the 
leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  only  the  lower  spatulate  and  opposite;  flowers 
scattered  ;  styles  separate ;  pod  little  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 

L.  striatum,  also  common,  mostly  in  boggy  grounds,  like  the  first ;  but 
has  the  branches  shorter,  scattered  along  the  stem,  and  sharply  4-angled  with 
intermediate  grooves  (whence  the  name) ;  most  of  the  stem-leaves  opposite  and 
oblong  ;  flowers  more  crowded. 

L.  sulcatum,  much  less  common,  in  dry  soil,  also  has  grooved  (upright) 
branches,  but  the  leaves  are  linear  and  scattered ;  flowers  and  pods  twice  as 
large ;  sepals  sharp-pointed,  3-nerved  and  with  rough  glandular  margins ;  styles 
united  half-way  up. 

♦  %  Cultivated,  hardy,  herbaceous,  with  5  styles  and  largish  handsome  flowers. 

L.  usitatissimum,  Common  Flax.  Cult,  from  Old  World,  and  inclined 
to  run  wild  in  fields  ;  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  corymbose  rich  blue  flow- 
ers, and  pointed  sepals.     (T) 

L.  per6nne,  Perennial  Flax.  Cult,  from  Eu.  in  some  varieties,  for 
ornament,  wild  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  less  tall  than  the  foregoing,  narrower- 
leaved  ;  sepals  blunt ;  petals  sky-blue,  sometimes  pale,  at  least  towards  the 
base.     1J. 

L.  grandifl6rum,  Large-fl.  Red  Flax.  Cult,  as  an  annual,  from 
North  Africa  ;  1°  high,  with  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  showy  crimson-red 
flowers,     d)   % 

*  *  *  Cultivated  in  conservatories,  shrubby,  with  3  styles  and  large  flowers. 

L.  trigynum,  of  India,  has  rather  large  elliptical  leaves,  and  a  succession 
of  large  and  showy  bright-yellow  flowers. 

27.  GERANIACEiE,  GERANIUM  FAMILY. 

As  now  received  a  large  and  multifarious  order,  not  to  be  char- 
acterized as  a  whole  in  any  short  and  easy  way,  including  as  it  does 
Geraniums,  Nasturtiums,  Wood-Sorrels,  Balsams,  &c,  which  have 
to  be  separately  described. 

§1.  Flowers  regular  and  symmetrical :  sepals  persistent.     Herbs. 

1.  OX  A  LIS.    Sepals  and  petals  5,  the  former  imbricated,  the  latter  convolute  in 

the  bud.  Stamens  10,  monadelphous  at  base,  the  alternate  ones  shorter. 
Styles  6,  separate  on  a  5-celled  ovary,  which  becomes  a  membranaceous 
several-seeded  pod.  Juice  sour  and  watery.  Leaves  commonly  of  three 
obcordate  or  two-lobed  leaflets,  which  droop  at  nightfall.  Flowers  usually 
open  onlv  in  sunshine. 

2.  LIMNAN'l'HKS.    Sepals  and  petals  6,  the  former  valvate,  the  latter  convolute 

in  the  bud.  Glands  on  the  receptacle  5.  Stamens  10,  separate  at  the  base. 
Style  1,  five-lobed  at  the  apex,  rising  from  the  centre  of  a  deeply  five-lobed 
ovary,  which  in  fruit  becomes  5  separate  thickish  and  wrinkled  akenes- 
Leaves  pinnate ;  the  leaflets  cut  or  cleft. 
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3.  FLCERKEA.    Sepals,  small  petals,  stigmas,  and  lobes  of  the  ovary  S  ;  and 

stamens  6  :  otherwise  like  Limnanthes. 

4.  GERANIUM.     Sepals  and  petals  6,  the  former  imbricated,  the  latter  commonly 

convolute  in  the  bud.  Glands  on  the  receptacle  6,  alternate  with  the  petals. 
Stamens  10,  monadelphous  at  the  base,  the  alternate  filaments  shorter,  but 
usually  bearing  anthers.  Style  5-cleft.  Ovary  6-celled,  6-lobed,  the  lobes, 
separating  when  ripe  into  5  two-ovuled  but  one-deeded  carpels  or  little  pods, 
which  remain  hanging  by  their  long  naked  recurving  styles  as  these  split  off, 
from  below  up  wads,  from  a  long  central  beak  or  axis.  (Lessons,  p.  125, 
fig.  277,  278.)  Leaves  with  stipules  Herbage  scented. 
6.  EROD1UM.  Stamens  with  anthers  only  6.  Styles  when  they  split  off  from 
the  beak  bearded  inside,  often  twisting  spirally  :  otherwise  a*  Geranium. 

^  2.   Flomrs  somewhat  irregular,  Geratiium-tike.     Shrubby  or  fleshy-stemmed. 

6.  PELARGONIUM.     Sepals  and  petals  6  ;  the  base  of  one  sepal  extends  down- 

ward on  one  side  the  pedicel  forming  a  narrow  tube  or  adherent  spur,  and 
the  two  petals  on  that  side  of  the  flower  differ  from  the  rest  more  or  less  in 
size  or  shnpe.  Stamens  with  anthers  fewer  than  10,  commonly  7.  Pistil,  &c. 
as  in  Geranium.     Herbage  scented.     Leaves  with  stipules. 

§  3.   Ffowert  very  irregular,  spurred,  alto  unsymmetricaL     Tender  kerb*. 

7.  TROPjEOLUM.    Sepals  5,  united  at  the  base,  and  in  the  upper  side  of  the 

flower  extended  into  a  long  descending  spur.  Petals  5,  or  sometimes  fewer, 
usually  with  claws :  the  two  upper  more  or  less  different  from  the  others 
and  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  spur.  Stamens  8,  unequil  or  dissimilar ; 
filaments  usually  turned  downwards  and  curving.  Ovary  of  8  lobes  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  a  single  style,  in  fruit  becoming  3  thick  and  fleshy 
closed  separate  carpels,  each  containing  a  single  large  seed.  Herbs,  climbing 
by  their  long  leafstalks ;  the  watery  juice  with  the  pungent  odor  and  taste 
of  Cress.  Leaves  alternate  :  stipules  none  or  minute.  Peduncles  axillary, 
one-flowered. 

8.  IMPAT1ENS. 


at  the  bottom  into  a  spur  or  little  tail;  within  are  two  small  unequal! v  2-lobed 
petals,  one  each  side  of  the  sac.  Stamens  6,  short,  conniving  or  lightly 
cohering  around  and  covering  the  5-celled  ovary,  which  in  fruit  becomes  a 
several-seeded  pod  :  this  bursts  eluatically,  flyiug  in  pieces  at  the  touch, 
scattering  the  seeds,  separating  into  5  twisting  valves  and  a  thicklsh  axis. 
Style  none.  Seeds  rather  large.  Erect,  branching,  succulent-stemmed  herbs, 
with  simple  leaves  and  no  stipules. 

1.   6XALIS,  WOOD-SORREL.     (Name  from  Greek  words  meaning  tour- 
salt,  from  the  oxalates  or  "  salt-of-sorrel  "  contained  in  the  juice.) 

*  Native  species,  flowering  through  the  summer :  leaflets  broadly  obcordaie. 

O.  Stricta,  Yellow  W.  Extremely  common  in  waste  or  cultivated  soil 
and  open  woodlands  ;  stems  3'-  12'  high,  leafy  ;  slender  peduncles  bearing  an 
umbel  of  2-6  small  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  slender  pods.    (J)   "# 

O.  Acet08611a,  True  W.  Common  in  mossy  woods  N. ;  the  leafstalks 
and  1 -flowered  scapes  2' -4'  high  from  a  creeping  scaly-toothed  rootstock; 
flower  rather  large,  white  with  delicate  reddish  veins.     % 

O.  Violacea,  Violet  W.  Common  S.,  rarer  N.,  in  rocky  or  sandy  soil; 
leafstalks  and  slender  scape  from  a  scaly  bulb,  the  flowers  several  in  an  umbel, 
middle-sized,  violet.     ^ 

*  *  Cultivated  in  conservatories,  from  Cape,  of  Good  Horn. 

O.  B6wiei,  a  stcmlcss  species,  with  a  small  bulb  on  a  spindle-shaped  root; 
leafstalks  and  few-flowered  scapes  6'- 10'  high;  broad  o!>cordate  leaflets  almost 
2'  long  ;  petals  deep  rose-color,  1'  long. 

O.  specidsa  is  more  hairy ;  leaflets  obovate  and  scarcely  notched,  com- 
monly crimson  underneath,  only  1'  long  ;  scapes  short,  1 -flowered  •  petals  U' 
long,  pink-red  with  a  yellowish  base.  ' 

O.  flava,  from  a  strong  bulb  sends  up  to  the  surface  a  short  scaly  stem, 
bearing  thick  flattish  leafstalks  and  short  1-flowered  scapes;  the  leaflets  6-10 
and  linear ;  petals  nearly  1'  long,  yellow,  often  edged  with  reddish. 
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O.  versicolor,  the  commoner  and  prettiest  species,  from  small  bulbs  sends 
up  slender  stems,  2'  -  3'  high,  bearing  at  summit  leaves  of  3  almost  linear  leaf- 
lets notched  at  the  end,  and  slender  1 -flowered  peduncles ;  petals  1'  long,  white 
or  tinged  with  rose,  with  bright  pink-red  margins  underneath,  so  that  the  blos- 
som is  red  when  rolled  up  in  the  bud  or  closed  in  shade,  but  white  above  when 
it  opens  in  sunshine. 

*  *  *  Cultivated  from  South  America  for  the  edible  tubers. 

O.  cren&ta,  the  Oca  of  Peru,  rather  common  in  France,  bears  abundance 
of  potato-like  tubers  as  large  as  pullet's-cggs ;  stem  leafy,  2°  high ;  leaflets 
obcordate ;  peduncles  several-flowered ;  petals  yellow,  rather  large,  crenate  or 
several-notched  at  the  end. 

2.  LIMNANTHES.  (Name  from  Greek  words  for  marsh  flower:  but  in 
fact  the  plant  flourishes  in  merely  moist  soil.)     (i) 

L.  DougI&8ii.  Cult,  for  ornament  from  California ;  a  low  and  spreading, 
mostly  smooth,  and  slightly  succulent  garden  annual,  with  leaves  of  5-7  oblong 
or  lanceolate  and  often  3  -  5-cleft  leaflets,  and  rather  neat  flowers  (in  summer), 
solitary  on  slender  axillary  peduncles ;  the  petals  white  with  a  yellow  base, 
wedge-oblong,  notched  at  the  end,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  about  £'  long. 

3.  FLCERKEA,  FALSE  MERMAID.  (Named  for  Flcerke,  a  German 
botanist.)     ® 

F.  proserpinacoides,  in  marshes  and  wet  alluvial  soil ;  a  small  and  in- 
significant plant,  with  the  3-5  leaflets  lanceolate  and  entire,  or  rarely  2-3- 
cleft ;  the  axillary  and  peduncled  flower  inconspicuous  (in  spring  and  summer), 
the  oblong  petals  shorter  than  the  calyx  and  entire. 

4.  GERANIUM,  CRANESBILL.  (From  old  Greek  name  for  the  Crane, 
alluding  probably  to  the  long  beak  in  fruit.)  The  following  are  wild  species 
of  the  country :  the  so-called  Geraniums  of  cultivation  belong  to  Pelargonium. 
Sepals  usually  slender-pointed.    Fl.  spring  and  summer. 

Q.  maculatum,  Wild  or  Spotted  Cranesbill.  Common  in  wood- 
lands and  open  grounds ;  stem  erect  from  a  stout  root  or  rootstock,  about  2° 
high,  hairy,  branching  and  terminating  in  long  peduncles  bearing  a  pair  of 
flowers ;  leaves  palmately  parted  into  5-7  wedge-shaped  divisions  cut  and  cleft 
at  the  end,  sometimes  whitish-blotched ;  petals  wedge-obovate,  light  purple, 
J'  long,  bearded  on  the  short  claw.     ^ 

G.  Carolinianum,  Carolina  C.  In  open  and  mostly  barren  soil ; 
stems  erect  or  soon  diffusely  branched  from  the  base,  only  6'  -  18'  high  ;  leaves 
palmately  parted  into  5  much  cleft  and  cut  divisions ;  peduncles  and  pedicels 
short ;  flowers  barely  half  as  large  as  in  the  foregoing,  the  pale  rose-colored  pet- 
als notched  at  the  end.     <J)  ® 

G.  Robertianum,  Herr  Robert.  Common  N.  in  shady  rocky  places ; 
very  strong-scented,  loosely  hairy,  diffusely  spreading ;  leaves  finely  cut,  being 
divided  into  3  twice-pinnatifld  divisions ;  flowers  small ;  petals  pink  or  red 
purple.     (2) 

6.   ERODIUM,  STORKSBILL.     (From  Greek  name  for  a  Heron.) 

E.  cicutarium,  Common  S.  Nat.  from  Eu.,  in  sterile  soil,  but  not  com- 
mon, except  in  Texas  and  California,  where  it  greatly  abounds ;  low,  hairy  and 
rather  viscid ;  the  leaves  mostly  from  the  root,  pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  finely 
once  or  twice  pinnatifid ;  peduncle  bearing  an  umbel  of  several  small  pinltfeb 
flowers,  in  summer.    (T)  d) 

6.  PELARGONIUM,  the  GERANIUM,  so-called,  of  house  and  sum- 
mer-garden culture.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  the  Stork,  from  the  beak  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  like  that  of  Geranium. )  All  are  perennials,  and  most  of  the 
common  ones  more  or  less  shrubby,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  in 
cultivation  so  mixed  up  by  crossing  that  students  will  hardly  be  able  to  make 
out  the  species.  The  following  are  the  types  or  originals  of  the  commonest 
Soils. 
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f  1.   Leaves  peltate  and  fleshy,  the  5  lobes  entire : 

P.  pelt&tum,  Ivy-leaved  P.  Generally  smooth,  the  leaf  fixed  towards 
the  middle,  with  or  without  a  darkish  zone ;  flowers  pink  or  varying  to  white. 

§  2.  Leaves  round  and  cremate,  very  obscurely  many-lobed  and  with  a  deep  narrow 
sinus :  petals  all  of  one  color  (scarlet,  pink,  or  varying  to  white),  the  tons 
upper  a  little  narrower  than  the  others :  stems  erect,  shrubby  and  succulent. 
The  two  species  greatly  mixed. 

P.  zonule,  Horse-shoe  P.  So  called  from  the  dark  horse-shoe  mark  or 
zone,  which  however  is  not  always  present ;  smoothish  ;  petals  narrowish. 

P.  inquinans,  Staining  or  Scarlet  P.  In  the  unmixed  state  is  soft- 
downy  and  clammy,  the  leaves  without  the  zone ;  petals  broadly  obovate,  origi- 
nally intense  scarlet. 

§  3.    Leaves  rounded,  moderately  if  at  all  Jolted :  branches  scarcely  succulent:  pet. 
als  never  scarlet,  the  two  upper  more  or  less  larger  than  the  three  lower. 

*  Leaves  sweet-scented,  velvety  or  soft-downy :  flowers  small :   stems  or  brunches 

herbaceous  or  half  herbaceous,  spreading  or  straggling, 

P.  capitatum,  Rose-scented  P.  Softly  hairy,  with  the  rose-scented 
leaves  moderately  lobed,  the  lobes  short  and  broad;  peduncle  bearing  many 
sessile  flowers  in  a  head  ;  petals  rose-purple,  barely  ±'  long. 

P.  tomentdsum,  Peppermint  P.  Densely  soft-hairy ;  branches  long 
and  thickish ;  leaves  rather  large,  rouud-heart-shaped  and  with  5  —  7  open  lobes, 
velvety-hairy  both  sides  ;  flowers  on  long  pedicels  in  panicled  umbels,  insignifi- 
cant ;  petals  white,  the  3  lower  a  little  longer  than  the  calvx. 

P.  odoratissimum,  Nitt  meg-scented  P.  Branches  slender  and  strag- 
gling, from  a  very  short  scaly  stem  or  base ;  leaves  rounded  and  crcnate,  son- 
velvety,  small ;  flowers  on  short  pedicels,  very  small ;  petals  white,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  calyx. 

*  *  Leaves  not  sweet-scented:  flowers  large,  pink,  purple,  white,  frc.,  the  two 

upper  petals  longer  and  broader  than  the  three  lower  and  streaked  or  spotted: 
shrubby  and  erect.     (All  much  mixed.) 

P.  CUCUllatum,  Cowled  P.  Soft-hairy,  the  rounded  kidney-shaped  leaves 
cupped,  soft-downy. 

P.  cordatum,  Heart-leaved  P.  Like  the  last  or  less  hairy,  with  flat 
ovate-heart-shaped  leaves. 

P.  anguldsum,  Maple-leaved  P.  Harsher-hairy;  the  leaves  rigid,  in- 
clined to  be  lobed,  truncate  or  even  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  (scarcely  ever 
heart-shaped),  sharply  toothed. 

§  4.   Leaves  decidedly  lofted  or  cut,  in  some  species  compound  or  decompound, 

*  Smooth  and  pale  or  glaucous,  rounded,  palmately  5  -  7  -cleft. 

P.  grandifldrum,  Great-flowered  P.  Shrubby ;  peduncles  bearing 
about  3  large  flowers,  with  white  petals  l£'  long,  the  two  upper  larger  and  ele- 
gantly veined  or  variegated  with  pink  or  rose-color. 

*  *  Silky-hairy,  pinnately  veined  and  somewhat  pinnatijid. 

P.  tricolor,  Three-colored  P.  Low,  rather  shrubby  ;  the  long-petioled 
small  leaves  lance-oblong  ;  peduncles  bearing  2  or  3  showy  flowers  ;  the  three 
lower  petals  white,  the  two  upper  crimson,  with  a  dark  spot  at  their  base,  and 
rather  smaller,  £'  long  :  not  common. 

*  *  *  Soft-hoary  or  velvety,  palmately  3-parted,  small:  no  obvious  stipules. 

P.  exstipulatum,  Penny-Royal  P.  Low,  rather  shrubby ;  leaves  with 
the  sweet  scent  of  Penny-Royal  or  Bergamot,  £'  wide,  the  lobes  wedge-shaped 
and  cut-toothed  ;  flowers  smail  and  insignificant,  white. 

*  *  *  *  Hairy,  roughish,  or  downy :  leaves  more  or  less  pinnatijid  or  pinnately 

comjxnind  or  the  main  lobes  or  divisions  pinnatijid,  balsamic  or  strong- 
scented :  stipules  present. 

P.  QUercifolium,  Oak-leaved  P.  Shrubby,  hairy  and  glandular; 
leaves  deeply  sinuate-pinnatifld,  with  wavy-toothed  blunt  lobes   (the  lowest 
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ones  largest,  making  a  triangular-heart-shaped  outline),  often  dark-colored 
along  the  middle,  unpleasantly  scented ;  petals  purple  or  pink,  the  two  upper 
(1'  long)  much  longest. 

P.  grav&olens,  Heavy-scented  P.  Shrubby  and  hairy  like  the  last ; 
leaves  palmately  5  -  7-lobed  or  parted  and  the  oblong  lobes  ainuate-pinnatifid  ; 
petals  shorter. 

P.  BAdula,  Rough  P.  Shrubby,  rough  and  hairy  above  with  short  bris- 
tles ;  the  balsamic  or  mint-scented  leaves  palmately  parted  and  the  divisions 
pinnately  parted  or  again  cut  into  narrow  linear  lobes,  with  revolutc  margins  ; 
peduncles  short,  bearing  few  small  flowers ;  petals  rose-color  striped  or  veined 
with  pink  or  purple. 

P.  fulgidum,  Brilliant  P.  Shrubby  and  succulent-stemmed,  downy  ; 
leaves  mostly  3-parted,  with  the  lateral  divisions  wedge-shaped  and  3-lobed,  the 
middle  one  oblong  and  cut-pinna tifid ;  calyx  broad  in  the  throat;  petals 
obovate,  scarlet,  often  with  dark  lines,  k'  long. 

P.  triste,  Sad  or  Night-scented  P.  Stem  succulent  and  very  short 
from  a  tuberous  rootstock,  or  none ;  leaves  pinnately  decompound,  hairy ;  pet- 
als dull  brownish-yellow  with  darker  spots,  sweet-scented  at  night. 

7.  TBOPJBOLTJM,  NASTURTIUM  or  INDIAN  CRESS.  (Name 
from  a  Greek  word  for  a  trophy,  the  foliage  of  the  common  sort  likened  to  a 
group  of  shields.)  Cult,  from  South  America,  chiefly  Peru,  for  ornament, 
and  the  pickled  fruits  used  as  a  substitute  for  capers,  having  a  similar  flavor 
and  pungency  :  fl.  all  summer,  showy. 

T.  majus,  Common  N.  Climbing  high,  also  low  and  scarcely  climbing ; 
leaves  roundish  and  about  6-angled,  peltate  towards  the  middle ;  petals  much 
longer  than  calyx,  varying  from  orange  to  scarlet  and  crimson,  pointless,  entire 
or  a  little  jagged  at  the  end,  and  the  3  lower  and  longer-clawed  ones  fringed  at 
the  base  :  also  a  full  double  variety.     (T) 

T.  minus,  Smaller  N.  Smaller ;  petals  paler  yellow  and  with  a  pointed 
tip.    Now  less  common  than  the  preceding,  but  mixed  with  it.     (T) 

T.  tuber6sum,  Tuberous  N.  Less  common ;  leaves  with  5  rather 
deep  lobes ;  petals  entire,  orange,  scarcely  longer  than  the  heavy-spurred  orange- 
red  calyx  ;  tubers  edible.     % 

T.  peregrinum,  Canary-bird  Flower.  Climbing  high ;  leaves  deeply 
5  -  7-lobed  and  cut ;  spur  hooked  or  curved ;  petals  light  yellow,  the  2  upper 
lobed,  the  3  lower  small  and  fringed.     ® 

8.  IMPATIENS,  TOUCH-ME-NOT,  JEWEL -WEED,  BALSAM. 
(Name  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  pod  when  touched.)  Ours  are  all 
tender  and  succulent-stemmed 'annuals  :  fl.  all  summer. 

I.  pallida,  Pale  T.  Wet  ground  and  moist  shady  places,  commonest  N., 
l°-4°  high,  branched;  leaves  alternate,  oval;  flowers  panicled,  pale  yellow 
dotted  with  brownish-red  (rarely  spotless),  the  sac  broader  than  long  and  tipped 
with  a  short  incurved  spur. 

I.  flilva,  Spotted  T.  Commoner  S. ;  has  smaller  orange-colored  flowers 
spotted  with  reddish-brown,  sac  longer  than  broad  and  tapering  into  an  inflexed 
spur  (spots  and  spur  rarely  wanting). 

I.  Balsamina,  Garden  Balsam,  from  India.  Low,  with  crowded  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  the  lower  opposite,  a  cluster  of  large  and  showy  short-spurred 
flowers  in  their  axils,  on  short  stalks,  of  very  various  shades  (from  white  to  red 
and  purple) ;  the  finer  sorts  full  double. 

28.  RUTACE-ffi,  RUE  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  transparent  dots  or  glands  (resembling  punctures) 
in  the  simple  or  compound  leaves,  containing  a  pungent  or  acrid 
bitter-aromatic  volatile  oil ;  and  stamens  only  as  many  or  twice  as 
many  (or  in  Orange  and  Lemon  more  numerous),  inserted  on  the 
base  of  a  receptacle  (or  a  glandular  disk  surrounding  it)   which 
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some  times  elevates  more  or  less  the  single  compound  pistil  or  the 
2-5  more  or  less  separate  carpels.  Leaves  either  opposite  or  alter- 
nate, in  ours  mostly  alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  only  in 
No.  2  irregular.     Many  species  are  medicinal. 

$  1.  Perennial,  strong-scented,  hardy  (exotic)  herbs:  flowers  perfect :  stamens  8 or 
10 :  ovary  4  -  b-lvbed,  4  -  b-celled :  seeds  several 

1.  RUT  A.     Sepals  and  petals  4  or  5,  short,  the  latter  roundish  and  arching.     Sta- 

mens twice  as  many  as  the  petals.  Style  1.  Pod  globular  and  many-seeded. 
Leaves  decompound. 

2.  D1CTAMNUS.    Sepals  and  petals  5;  the  latter  long  and  lanceolate,  on  short 

claws,  the  lower  one  declining,  the  others  ascending.  Stamens  10;  the  long 
filaments  declining  and  curved,  partly  glandular.  btyles  5,  nearly  separate. 
Ovary  a  little  elevated,  deeply  6-lobed,  in  fruit  becoming  6  flattened  rough- 
glandular  2  -  3-seeded  pods,  each  splitting  when  ripe  into  2  valves,  which 
divide  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  layer.     Leaves  pinnate. 

$  2.  Shrubs  or  trees,  hardy,  with  polygamous,  diacious,  or  sometimes  perfect,  small 
(gretnish  or  whitish)  flowers:  stamens  4  or  6,  as  many  as  the  petals:  seeds 
single  or  in  pairs. 

*  Indigenous :  leaves  pinnate  orofZ  leaflets,  deciduous. 

3.  Z ANTHOXYLUM.     Flowers  dioecious.    Pistils  2  -  5 ;  their  styles  slightly  co- 

hering ;  the  ovaries  separate,  ripening  into  rather  fleshy  at  length  dry  and 
2-valved  little  pods.  Seed  black,  smooth  and  shining.  Prickly  trees  or 
shrubs:  leaves  pinnate. 

4.  PTELEA.    Flowers  polygamous.    Pistil  a  2-celied  ovary  tipped  with  a  short 

style,  forming  a  2-celled  2-seedeJ  and  rounded  wing-fruit  or  samara,  in  shape 
like  that  of  the  Elm.    Not  prickly:  leaflets  3. 

*  *  Exotic :  leaves  simple  and  entire,  evergreen, 

5.  SKIMMIA.     Flowers  polygamous  or  perfect.     Ovary  2  -5-celled,  with  a  single 

ovule  from  the  top  of  each  cell,  in  fruit  becoming  a  red  berry  or  drape. 

§  3.   Shrubs  or  trees,  exotic^  not  hardy,  with  sweet-scented  foliage  and  perfect  flowers, 

having  numerous  (20  -  60)  stamens. 

6.  CITRUS      Petals  4-8,  usually  5,  thickish.    Filaments  irregularly  united  more 

or  less.  Ovary  many-celled,  encircled  at  the  base  by  a  conspicuous  disk  (see 
Lessons,  p.  126,  fig.  281),  in  lruit  becoming  a  thick-rinded  many -seeded  large 
berry.  Branches  usually  spiny.  Leaves  evergreen,  apparently  simple,  but 
with  a  joint  between  the  blade  and  the  (commonly  winged  or  margined) 
petiole,  showing  that  the  leaf  is  a  compound  one  reduced  to  the  end-leaflet. 

1.  RUTA,  RUE.     (The  ancient  name.)     Natives  of  the  Old  World.     % 

B.  grav^olens,  Common  Ruk.  Cult,  in  country  gardens ;  a  bushy  herb, 
woody  or  almost  shrubby  at  the  base,  with  bluish-green  and  strongly  dotted 
oblong  or  obovate  small  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  broader  and  notched  at  the 
end,  and  corymbs  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  produced  all  summer  ;  the  earliest 
blossom  has  the  parts  in  lives,  the  rest  in  fours.  Plant  very  acrid,  sometimes 
even  blistering  the  skin. 

2.  DICTAMNTJS,  FRAXINELLA.    (Ancient  Greek  name.)    Native  of 
Southern  Europe.     If. 

D.  Fraxin^lla.  Cult,  for  ornament ;  herb  with  an  almost  woody  base, 
viscid-glandular,  and  with  a  strong  aromatic  scent ;  the  leaves  likened  to  those 
of  Ash  on  a  smaller  scale  (whence  the  common  name)  of  9  -  13  ovate  and  ser- 
rate leaflets  ;  the  large  flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme,  in  summer,  in  one  variety 
pale  purple  with  redder  veins,  another  white. 

3.  ZANTHOXYLUM,    PRICKLY   ASH.     (Name  composed  of  two 

Greek  words,  meaning  yellow  wood.)     Bark,  leaves,  and  little  fleshy  pods  very 
pungent  and  aromatic. 

Z.  Americanum,  Northern  P.  or  Toothache-trek.  Rocky  woods 
and  banks  N. ;  a  prickly  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  leaves  downy  when  young, 
of  9-  11  ovate  or  oblong  leaflets ;  the  greenish  flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  la 
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spring,  preceding  the  leaves,  either  the  sepals  or  petals  wanting ;  pistils  3-5 
with  slender  styles ;  the  little  pods  about  the  size  and  shape  of  pepper-corns, 
lemon-scented,  raised  from  the  receptacle  on  thickish  stalks. 

Z.  Carolini&num,  Southern  P.  Sandy  coast  S. ;  a  small  tree,  the 
bark  armed  with  warty  and  the  leafstalks  with  very  slender  prickles,  smooth, 
with  7-9  ovate  or  lance-ovatc  leaflets,  and  whitish  flowers  in  a  terminal  cyme, 
in  early  summer,  later  than  the  leaves,  with  the  petals  and  sepals  both  present, 
3  or  2  short-styled  pistils,  and  pods  not  stalked. 

4.  PTELEA,  HOP-TREE.  (The  ancient  Greek  name  for  the  Elm,  from 
the  resemblance  in  the  winged  fruit.) 

P.  trifoli&ta,  Three-leaved  H.  Rocky  woods  from  Penn.  S.  •&  W. ; 
a  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  ovate  pointed  leaflets,  and  a  terminal  cyme  of 
small  greenish-white  unpleasantly  scented  flowers,  in  early  summer ;  the  orbic- 
ular winged  fruit  bitter,  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 

5.  SKIMMIA.  (Skimmi  is  the  name  in  Japan,  from  which  country  the 
common  species  was  recently  introduced  into  ornamental  cultivation.) 

S.  Jap6nica,  a  low  quite  hardy  shrub,  smooth,  with  oblong  and  entire 
bright-green  evergreen  leaves  crowded  on  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  in 
spring  are  terminated  with  close  panicle  or  cluster  of  small  and  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  of  no  beauty,  but  followed  by  bright  red  berries  which  last  over 
winter. 

6.  CITRUS,  CITRON,  ORANGE,  &c.  (Ancient  name  for  Citron.)  Na- 
tives of  India,  &c.,  cultivated  with  us  only  for  ornament.  Flowers  white, 
very  sweet-scented,  rather  showy.  The  species  or  varieties  are  much  con- 
fused or  mixed. 

C.  vulgaris,  Bitter  Orange,  with  broadly  winged  petiole ;  fruit  with  a 
thin  roughtsh  rind  and  acrid  bitter  pulp. 

C.  Aurantium,  Sweet  Orange,  with  a  very  narrow  wing  or  slight 
margin  to  the  petiole ;  fruit  globose,  with  a  smooth  and  thin  separable  rind 
and  a  sweet  pulp. 

Var.  myrtifdlia,  Myrtle-leaved  or  Chinese  Orange,  dwarf,  with 
small  leaves  (1'-  l£'  long)  and  small  fruit,  depressed  or  sunken  at  the  apex. 

C.  Limdnium,  Lemon,  with  a  narrow  wing  or  margin  to  the  petiole, 
oblong  and  acute  toothed  leaves,  petals  commonly  purplish  outside,  and  fruit 
ovoid-oblong,  with  adherent  rind  and  a  very  acid  pulp. 

C.  Limetta,  Lime,  with  wingless  petiole,  roundish  or  oval  serrate  leaves, 
and  globular  fruit  with  a  Arm  rind  and  sweetish  pulp. 

C.  M&dica,  Citron  (named  from  the  country,  Media),  with  wingless 
petiole,  oblong  or  oval  acute  leaves,  petals  purplish  outside,  and  a  large  oblong 
sweet-scented  fruit  with  a  very  thick  roughish  adherent  rind,  and  slightly  acid 
pulp. 

29.  SIMARUBACE^l,  QUASSIA  FAMILY. 
May  be  regarded  as  Rut  ace  ae  without  transparent  dots  in  the 
leaves ;   here  represented  by  a  single  tree,  the 

1.  AIIiANTHUS,  CHINESE  SUMACH  or  TREE-OF-HEAVEN. 
(Ailanto,  a  native  name.)  Flowers  polygamous,  small,  greenish,  in  terminal 
branched  panicles,  with  5  short  sepals  and  5  petals,  10  stamens  in  the  sterile 
flowers  and  few  or  none  in  the  fertile;  the  latter  with  2  to  5  ovaries  (their 
styles  lateral,  united  or  soon  separate),  which  in  fruit  become  linear-oblong 
thin  and  membranaceous  veiny  samaras  or  keys,  like  those  of  Ash  on  a 
smaller  scale,  but  1 -seeded  in  the  middle. 

A.  glandulbsus,  the  only  species  known  here,  from  China,  is  a  common 
shade-tree,  tall,  of  rapid  growth,  with  hard  wood,  very  long  pinnate  leaves,  and 
many  obliquely  lanceolate  entire  or  sparingly  sinuate  leaflets ;  flowers  in  early 
summer,  the  staminate  very  ill-scented. 
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30.  MELIACEiE,  MELIA  FAMILY. 

Trees,  chiefly  with  pinnately  compound  dotless  loaves,  stamens 
twice  as  many  as  the  petals  and  united  up  to  or  beyond  the  anthers 
into  a  tube,  and  a  several-celled  ovary  with  a  single  style ;  almost 
all  tropical,  —  represented  in  Florida  and  farther  south  by  Swiete- 
kta  Mahooani,  the  Mahogany-tree,  and  by  an  exotic  shade- 
tree  at  the  South,  viz. 

1.  MELIA.  (Old  Greek  name  of  the  Ash,  transferred  to  a  widely  different 
tree.)  Calyx  5  -  6-parted.  Petals  5  or  6,  linear-spatulate.  Filaments  united 
into  a  cylindrical  tube  with  a  10-  12-cleft  mouth,  enclosing  as  many  anthers. 
Fruit  a  globose  berry-like  drupe,  with  a  bony  5-celled  stone,  and  a  single  seed 
in  each  cell.     Flowers  in  large  compound  panicles. 

M.  Azedarach,  Pridk-of-India  or  China-tree.  A  favorite  shade- 
tree  at  the  S.,  30°  -  40°  high,  with  twice  pinnate  smooth  leaves,  ovate  and 
pointed  toothed  leaflets,  of  a  deep  green  color,  and  numerous  fragrant  lilac-col- 
ored flowers,  in  spring,  succeeded  by  the  yellowish  fruh> 

31.  ANACABDIACRS!,  CASHEW  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  resinous  or  acid,  sometimes  poisonous,  often 
colored  or  milky  juice;  alternate  leaves  without  stipules;  small 
flowers  with  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  5 ;  and  a  l^celled  1-ovuled 
ovary  bearing  3  styles  or  stigmas,  —  represented  by  the  genus 

1.  RHUS,  SUMACH.  (Ancient  nam'1,.)  Flowers  polygamous  or  dke- 
cious,  sometimes  perfect,  whitish  or  greenish,  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles. 
Stamens  inserted  under  the  edge  or  between  the  lobes  of  a  flattened  disk  in 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  a  small  dry  or  berry-like  drupe,  the  solitary 
seed  on  a  curved  stalk  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  (The  astringent 
leaves  of  some  species  are  used  for  dyeing  and  tanning,  those  of  R.  coria- 
ria  in  S.  Europe  for  morocco  leather.  The  juice  of  some  Japanese  species 
yield  their  famous  lacquer ;  the  fruit  of  another  a  sort  of  wax. ) 

§  1 .    Cultivated  from  Europe,  with  simple  entire  leaves :  not  poisonous. 

R.  C6tinus,  Smoke-tree  or  Venetian  Sumach.  Shrub  5°  -  9°  high, 
smooth,  with  obovate  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  loose  panicles  of  flowers  in  early 
summer,  followed  rarely  by  little  half-heart-shaped  fruits :  usually  most  of  the 
flowers  are  abortive,  while  their  pedicels  lengthen,  branch,  and  bear  lojjg  plumy 
hairs,  making  large  and  light,  feathery  or  cloud-like  bunches,  either  greenish  or 
tinged  with  red,  which  are  very  ornamental.  The  same  or  one  very  like  it  is 
wild  in  Alabama. 

§  2.   Native  species,  with  compound  leaves  of  3  -  81  leaflets. 

*  Poisonous  to  the  touch  for  most  people,  the  juice  resinous :  /lowers  in  slender  axil- 
lary panicles,  in  summer :  fruit  smooth,  white  or  dim-color. 

R.  Toxicodendron,  Poison  Ivy  or  Poison  Oak.     Common  in  low 

grounds,  climbing  by  rootlets  over  rocks,  &c,  or  ascending  trees ;  leaflets  3, 
rhombic-ovate,  often  sinuate  or  cut-lol>ed,  rather  downy  beneath.     A  vile  pest. 
R.  venenata,  Poison  Sumach,  P.  Elder,  or  P." Dogwood.   In  swampy 
ground,*   shrub  6° -18°  high,  smooth,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  7-13  obovate 
entire  leaflets,  and  very  slender  panicles.     More  virulent  than  the  foregoing. 

*  *  Not  poisonous :  fruit  red  and  beset  with  reddish  hairs,  very  acid. 

+-  Leaves  pinnate :  flowers  ivhitish,  in  large  and  very  compact  terminal  panicle** 
in  early  summer,  succeeded  by  a  compact  mass  of  crimson  fruit. 

R.  tjrphina,  Staghorn  Sumach.  Shrub  or  tree,  on  hillsides,  &c,  10°- 
80°    high,    with  resinous-milky  juice,  brownish-yellow   wood,   velvety-hairy 
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branches  and  stalks,  and  large  leaves  of  II  -31  lance-oblong  pointed  and  serrate 
leaflets.     Worthy  to  be  planted  for  ornament. 

B.  glabra,  Smooth  S.  ^  Shrub  2° -12°  high,  in  rocky  places,  like  the 
last,  but  smooth,  the  leaflets  whitened  beneath.  —  Var.  laciniata,  in  Penn., 
has  the  leaflets  cut  into  narrow  irregular  lobes  :  planted  for  ornament. 

R.  COpallitia,  Dwarf  S.  Shrub  l°-5°  high,  in  rocky  or  sandy  ground, 
spreading  by  subterranean  shoots ;  with  downy  stalks  or  branches,  petioles 
winged  or  broadly  margined  between  the  9-21  oblong  or  lance-ovate  oblique 
leaflets,  which  are  thickish  and  shining  above ;  juice  resinous. 

•♦-  ••-  Leaves  of  3  cut-lobed  leaflets:  flowers  light  yellow,  in  spring  before  the  leaves 
appear,  dioecious,  in  small  scaly-bracted  and  catkin-tike  spikes. 

fi.  arom&tica,  Fragrant  S.  A  straggling  bush  in  rocky  places,  from 
Vermont  W.  &  S.,  with  the  small  rhombic-ovate  leaflets  pubescent  when  young, 
aromatic-scented. 

32.  VjTACE-ZE,  VINE  FAMILY. 

Woody  plants,  climbing  by  tendrils,  with  watery  and  often  acid 
juice,  alternate  leaves,  deciduous  stipules,  and  small  greenish  flow- 
ers in  a  cyme  or  thyrsus  ;  with  a  minutely  4  -  5-toothed  or  almost 
obsolete  calyx  ;  petals  valvate  in  the  bud  and  very  deciduous ;  the 
stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  and  opposite  them  ;  a  2-celled  ovary 
with  a  pair  of  ovules  rising  from  the  base  of  each  cell,  becoming 
a  berry  containing  1-4  bony  seeds.  Tendrils  and  flower-clusters 
opposite  the  leaves. 

1.  VlTlS.    Calvi  very  short,  a  fleshy  disk  connecting  it  with  the  base  of  the 

ovarv  and  bearing  the  petals  and  stamens. 

2.  AMPELOPSIS       Calyx    minutely    6-toothed :   no  disk.      Petals  expanding 

before  thev  fall.     Leaflets  6. 

1.   ViTIS,  GRAPE-VINE.    (The  classical  Latin  name.)   Fl.  in  late  spring. 

§  1.  True  Grapes.  Petals  and  stamens  5,  the  former  tightly  cohering  at  the 
top  and  thrown  off  without  expanding :  the  base  of  the  very  short  and  trun- 
cate calyx  Jilted  with  the  disk,  which  rises  into  5  thick  lobes  or  glands  between 
the  stamens :  leaves  simple,  rounded  and  heart-shaped,  usually  3  -  Globed. 

*  Flowers  all  perfect,  somewhat  fragrant:  exotic. 

V.  vinifera,  European  Grape.  Cult,  from  immemorial  time,  from  the 
Bast,  furnishing  the  principal  grapes  of  our  greenhouses,  &c. ;  some  varieties 
nearly  hftrdy  N. :  leaves  green,  cottony  only  when  very  young. 

*  *  Flowers  more  or  less  polygamous  (some  plants  inclined  to  produce  only  stami- 
nate  flowers),  exhaling  a  fragrance  like  thai  of  Mignonette :  native  species. 

+-  Bark  of  stem  early  separating  in  hose  strips  :  panicles  compound  and  loose. 

V.  Labrtl9Ca,  Northern  Fox-Grape,  the  original  of  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  and  furnishing  mast  of  the  American  table  and  wine  grapes  ;  com- 
mon in  moist  grounds  N.  &  W. :  leaves  and  young  shoots  very  cottony,  even 
the  adult  leaves  retaining  the  cottonv  wool  underneath,  the  lobes  separated  bv 
roundish  sinuses  ;  fruit  large,  with  a  tough  musky  pulp  when  wild,  dark 
purple  or  amber-color,  in  compact  clusters. 

V .  aestivalis,  Summer  Grape.  Common  N.  &  S. ;  leaves  green  above, 
and  with  loose  cobwebby  down  underneath,  the  lobes  with  roundish  open 
sinuses  ;  clusters  slender ;  fruit  smaller  and  earlier  than  in  the  foregoing,  black 
with  a  bloom,  pleasant.    Original  of  the  Clinton  Grape,  &c. 

V.  cordifolia,  Winter  or  Frost  Grape.  Common  on  banks  of  streams : 
leaves  never  cottony,  green  both  sides,  thin,  heart-shaped,  little  lobed,  but  coarse- 
ly and  sharply  toothed ;  clusters  loose ;  fruit  small,  bluish  or  black  with  a 
bloom,  very  sour,  ripe  after  frosts.  Var.  riparia,  the  common  form  along 
river-banks  W.  has 'broader  and  more  cut  or  lobed  leaves. 
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•*-  •«-  Bark  of stem  close  and  smooth,  pale. 

V.  Vlllpina,  Muscadine,  Bullace,  or  Fox-Grape  of  the  South.  River- 
banks  from  Maryland  and  Kentucky  S. :  leaves  rather  small,  round  in  outline, 
seldom  and  slightly  lobed,  glossy  and  mostly  smooth  both  sides,  the  margin  cut 
into  coarse  and  broad  teeth;  clusters  small;  fruit  large,  J'-f  in  diameter, 
purple,  thick-skinned,  musky,  or  pleasant-flavored,  ripe  in  early  autumn :  the 
original  of  the  Sclppernono  Grape,  &c. 

§  2.  Cissus.  Petals  and  stamens  4  or  5,  the  former  opening  regularly:  disk 
tliick  and  broad,  4  -  5-lobed:  flowers  mostly  perfect :  berries  not  larger  than 
peas,  not  eatalde. 

*   Wild  species  S.  fr  W.,  smooth,  usually  with  5  stamens  and  petals. 

V.  indivisa,  a  species  with  simple  leaves  like  those  of  a  true  Grape,  heart- 
shaped  or  ovate,  pointed,  coarsely-toothed,  but  not  lobed ;  flower-dusters  small 
and  loose  ;  style  slender. 

V.  bipinnata.  a  bushy  or  low-climbing  plant,  with  few  tendrils,  and  de- 
compound leaves,  the  small  leaflets  cut-toothed. 

*  *  Exotic  species,  with  mostly  4  stamens  and  petals. 

V.  heteroph^lla,  from  Japan,  a  form  with  the  leaves  blotched  or  varie- 
gated with  white  (small,  thin,  variously  3 -5-lobed),  and  small  blue  berries,  is 
hardy  in  gardens  ;  cult,  for  the  variegated  foliage. 

V.  discolor,  from  Java,  cult,  in  hothouses,  for  its  splendid  foliage ;  leaves 
lance-oblong  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  crimson  underneath,  velvety-lustrous 
and  dark-green  shaded  with  purple  or  violet,  or  often  mottled  with  white,  on  the 
upper  surface,  the  shoots  reddish. 

2.  AMPBLOPSIS,  VIRGINIA-CREEPER.  (Name  from  Greek  words, 
meaning  like  the  Vine :  indeed,  it  is  hardly  distinct  enough  from  the  second 
section  of  Vitis.) 

A.  quinquef61ia,  the  only  genuine  species  :  in  all  low  grounds,  climbing 
extensively,  sometimes  by  rootlets  as  well  as  by  the  tendrils,  the  latter  specially 
fitted  for  ascending  walls  and  trunks,  to  which  they  attach  themselves  firmly  by 
sucker-like  disks  at  the  tip  of  their  branches  (Lessons,  p.  38,  figs.  62,  63)  ;  leaf- 
lets 5,  digitate,  lance-oblong,  cut-toothed,  changing  to  crimson  in  autumn; 
flowers  cymose,  in. summer  ;  berries  small,  black  or  bluish. 

33.   RHAMNACE.ffi,  BUCKTHORN  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  of  bitterish  and  astringent  properties,  with  simple 
chiefly  alternate  leaves  and  small  flowers ;  well  marked  by  the  sta- 
mens of  the  number  of  the  valvate  sepals  (4  or  5)  and  alternate 
with  them,  i.  e.  opposite  the  petals,  inserted  on  a  disk  which  lines 
the  calyx-tube  and  often  unites  it  with  the  base  of  the  ovary,  this 
having  a  single  erect  ovule  in  each  of  the  (2  -  5)  cells.  Branches 
often  thorny  :  stipules  minute  or  none :  flowers  often  apetalous  or 
polygamous.  Petals  commonly  hooded  or  involute  around  the  sta- 
men before  it.     (Lessons,  p.  126,  fig.  282,  283.) 

•  Calyx  free  from  the  ovary. 

1.  BERCHEMIA.    Twining  climbers,  with  straight-veined  leaves.    Petals  6,  with- 

out claws,  rather  longer  than  the  stamens.  Disk  thick,  nearly  filling  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calyx.  Ovary  2-celled,  becoming  a  2-celled  small  stone-fruit,  with 
purple  and  thin  pulp. 

2.  RHAMNUS.     Erect  shrubs  or  trees,  with  loosely-veined  leaves.    Petals  4  or  5 

with  short  claws.  Stamens  short.  Ovary  2-4-celled,  becoming  a  black 
berry-like  fruit,  containing  2-4  cartilaginous  seed-like  nutlets,  which  are 
grooved  on  the  back,  as  is  the  contained  seed.     Cotyledons  foliaceous. 

3.  FRANGULA.     Like  Rhamnus,  but  with  straight-veined  leaves  ;  the  nutleU 

not  grooved  but  convex  on  the  back :  cotyledons  thick. 
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•  •  Calyx  with  the  disk  coherent  with  the  bate  of  the  ovary  and  fruit. 

4.  CEANOTHUS.  Erect  or  depressed  shrubs  or  undershrubs.  Petals  5,  hood- 
shaped,  spreading,  their  claws  and  the  filaments  slender.  Ovary  8-celled, 
when  ripe  becoming  a  cartilaginous  or  crustaceous  3-seeded  pod. 

1.  BEBCHEMIA,  SUPPLE-JACK.  (Probably  named  for  some  botanist 
of  the  name  of  Berchem.) 

• 

B.  VOltlbilis.  Common  in  low  grounds  S.,  climbing  high  trees,  smooth, 
with  very  tough  and  lithe  stems  (whence  the  popular  name),  small  oblong- 
ovate  and  simply  parallel-veined  leaves,  and  greenish-white  flowers  in  small 
panicles  terminating  the  branchlets,  in  early  summer. 

2.  RHAMNUS,  BUCKTHORN.  (The  ancient  name.)  Flowers  green- 
ish, axillary,  mostly  in  small  clusters,  commonly  polygamous  or  dioecious,  in 
early  summer.    Berry-like  fruit  mawkish. 

*  Flowers  with  petals,  the  parts  in  fours :  leaves  minutely  serrate. 

B.  cath&rticus,  Common  Buckthorn.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  for  hedges, 
run  wild  in  a  few  places ;  forms  a  small  tree,  with  thorny  branchlets,  ovate  or 
oblong  leaves,  and  3  -  4-seedcd  fruit. 

B. lanceol&tUS,  Narrow-leaved  B.  Wild  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. ;  shrub 
not  thorny,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  2-seeded  fruit. 

*  *  Flowers  without  petals :  stamens  and  lobes  of  the  calyx  5. 

B.  alnifdlius,  Alder-leaved  B.  Wild  in  cold  swamps  N. ;  a  low  shrub, 
with  oval  acute  serrate  leaves,  and  3-seeded  berry-like  fruit. 

3.  PBANGULA,  ALDER-BUCKTHORN.  (From  frango,  to  break,  the 
stems  brittle.)     Flowers  greenish,  generally  perfect,  and  the  parts  in  fives. 

F.  Carolini&na.  Wild  in  wet  grounds,  from  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky 
S. ;  a  thornless  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  oblong  and  almost  entire  rather  large 
leaves  ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  small  clusters  in  the  axils,  in  early  summer ;  the 
3-seeded  fruit  black. 

4.  CEANOTHUS.  (An  ancient  name,  of  unknown  meaning,  applied  to 
these  N.  American  plants.)  Flowers  in  little  umbels  or  fascicles,  usually 
clustered  in  dense  bunches  or  panicles,  handsome,  the  calyx  and  even  the 
pedicels  colored  like  the  petals  and  stamens.  Ours  are  low  undershrubby 
plants,  with  white  flowers.  In  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  especially 
in  California,  are  many  species,  some  of  them  tall  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
loaded  with  showy  blossoms. 

C.  Americ&nU8,  New-Jersey  Tea  or  Red-root.  Wild  in  dry  grounds, 
1°-  2°  high  from  a  dark  red  root ;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong  ovate,  finely  serrate, 
downy  beneath,  3-ribbed  and  veiny,  deciduous  (used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  in 
early  times,  the  use  lately  revived) ;  flowers  crowded  in  a  dense  slender-pedun- 
cled  cluster,  in  snmmer. 

C.  OV&lis.    Wild  on  rocks  N.  from  Vermont  to  Wisconsin :  lower  than  the 

f>receding  and  smoother,  with  smaller  narrow-oval  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  and 
arger  flowers  on  a  shorter  peduncle,  in  spring. 

C.  microphallus.  Small-leaved  C.  Dry  barrens  S. :  low  and  spread- 
ing, much  branched ;  leaves  evergreen,  very  small,  obovate,  3-ribbed ;  flower- 
clusters  small  and  simple,  in  spring. 

34,  CELASTRACEJE,  STAFF-TREE  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  sometimes  twining,  with  simple  leaves,  minute  and  decid- 
uous stipules  or  none,  and  small  flowers  with  sepals  and  petals 
both  imbricated  in  the  bud,  and  stamens  of  the  number  of  the  latter, 
alternate  with  them,  and  inserted  on  a  disk  which  fills  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx  and  often  covers  the  2-5-celled  few-ovuled  ovary  ;  the 
needs  usually  furnished  with  or  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  aril. 
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Represented   both   as    to    native    and   cultivated   plants   by    two 

genera : 

1.  CELASTRUS.   Flowers  polygamous  or  dioecious.   Petals  and  stamens  5,  on  the 

edge  of  a  concave  disk  which  liue^  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Filaments  and 
style  rather  slender.    Pod  globular,  berry-like,  bat  dry.     Leaves  alternate. 

2.  EUONYMUS.     Flowers  perfect,  flat;  the  cailyx-lobes  and  petals  (4  or  6)  widely 

spreading.  Stamens  mostly  with  short  filaments  or  almost  sessile  anther*, 
borne  on  the  su>  face  of  a  flat  disk  which  more  or  less  conceals  or  covers 
the  ovary.  1'od  3-5-lobed,  generally  bright-colored.  Leaves  opposite: 
branchlets  4-sided. 

1.  CELASTRUS,  STAFF-TREE.  (Old  Greek  name,  of  obscure  mean- 
ing and  application.) 

C.  sc&ndens,  Climbing  Bitter-sweet  or  Wax-work.  A  twining 
high-climbing  shrub,  smooth,  with  thin  ovate-oblong  and  pointed  finely  serrate 
leaves,  racemes  of  greenish-white  flowers  (in  early  summer)  terminating  the 
branches,  the  petals  serrate  or  crenate-toothed,  and  orange-colored  berry-like 
pods  in  autumn,  which  open  and  display  the  seeds  enclosed  in  their  scarlet 
pulpy  aril :  wild  in  low  grounds,  and  planted  for  the  showy  fruit. 

2.  EUONYMUS,  SPINDLE-TREE.  (Old  Greek  name,  means  of  good 
repute.)  Shrubs  not  twining,  with  dull-colored  inconspicuous  flowers,  in  small 
cymes  on  axillary  peduncles,  produced  in  early  summer ;  the  pods  in  autumn 
ornamental,  especially  when  they  open  and  display  the  seeds  enveloped  in 
their  scarlet  pulpy  aril. 

*  Leaves  deciduous,  finely  serrate:  style  short  or  nearly  none* 

-*~  North  American  species :  anthers  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

E.  atropurptireus,  Burning-bush  or  Spindle-tree.  Tall  shrub,  wild 
from  New  York  W.  &  S.,  and  commonly  planted  ;  with  oval  or  oblong  petioled 
leaves,  flowers  with  rounded  dark  dull-purple  petals  (generally  4),  and  smooth 
deeply  4-lobed  red  fruit,  hanging  on  slender  peduncles. 

E.  Americ&nus,  American  Strawberry-bush.  Low  shrub,  wild 
from  New  York  W.  &  S.,  and  sometimes  cult. ;  with  thickish  ovate  or  lancc- 
ovate  almost  sessile  leaves,  usually  5  greenish-purple  rounded  petals,  and  rough- 
warty  somewhat  3-lobed  fruit,  crimson  when  ripe.  Var.  obovXtus,  with 
thinner  and  dull  obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  has  long  and  spreading  or  trailing 
and  rooting  branches. 

■•-  ■♦-  Exotic :  anthers  raised  on  evident  filaments. 

E.  Europseus,  European  Spindle-tree.  Occasionally  planted,  but 
inferior  to  the  foregoing ;  a  rather  low  shrub,  with  lance-ovatc  or  oblong  short- 
petioled  leaves,  about  3-flowered  peduncles,  4  greenish  oblong  petals,  and  a 
smooth  4-lobed  red  fruit,  the  aril  orange-color. 

*  *  Leaves  evergreen,  serrulate :  filaments  and  style  rather  slender. 

E.  Jap6nicU8,  Japan  S.  Planted  S.  under  the  name  of  Chinese  Box, 
there  hardy,  but  is  a  greenhouse  plant  N. ;  has  obovate  shining  and  bright 
green  leaves  (also  a  form  with  white  or  yellowish  variegation),  several-flowered 
peduncles,  4  obovate  whitish  petals,  and  smooth  globular  pods. 

35.   SAPINDACE^l,  SOAPBERRY  FAMILY. 

Trees  shrubs,  or  one  or  two  herbaceous  climbers  mostly  with 
compound  or  lobed  haves,  and  un-ymmetrical  flowers,  the  stamens 
sometimes  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  or  lobes  of  the  calyx,  but 
commonly  rather  fewer,  when  of  equal  number  alternate  with  the 
petals  ;  these  imbricated  in  the  bud,  inserted  on  a  disk  in  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx  and  often  coherent  with  it :  ovary  2  -  3-celled,  sometimes 
2  -  3-lobed,  with  1  -  3  (or  in  Staphylea  several)  ovules  in  each  cell 
The  common  plants  belong  to  the  three  following  suborders. 
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I.  BLADDER-NUT  FAMILY;  has  perfect  and  regular 
flowers,  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  several  bony  seeds  with 
a  straight  embryo  in  scanty  albumen,  and  opposite  compound  leaves 
both  stipulate  and  stipe  I  late. 

1.  STAPHYLEA.     Erect  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  6;  the  latter  borne  on  the 

margin  of  a  fleshy  disk  which  lines  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Styles  8,  slen- 
der, separate  or  lightly  cohering:  ovary  strongly  8-lobed,  in  fruit  becoming 
a  bladdery  8-lobed  3-celled  and  several-seeded  large  pod.  Shrubs,  with  pin- 
nately  compound  leaves  of  8  or  5  leaflets. 

II.  SOAPBERRY    FAMILY    proper;    has  flowers  often 

polygamous  or  dioecious,  and  more  or  less  irregular  or  unsymmetri- 

cal,  only  1  or  2  ovules,  ripening  but  a  single  seed  in  each  cell  of 

the  ovary,  the  embryo  coiled  or   curved,   without  albumen.      No 

stipules. 

•  Leaves  alternate.    Pod  bladdery-inflated,  except  in  No.  4. 

2.  CARDIOSPERMUM.     Herbs,  with  twice  ternate  and  cut-toothed  leaves,  climb- 

ing by  hook-like  tendrils  in  the  flower-clusters.  Sepals  4,  the  inner  pair 
larger.  Petals  4,  each  with  an  appendage  on  the  inner  face,  that  of  the  two 
upper  large  and  petal-like,  of  the  two  lower  crest-like  and  with  a  deflexed 
spur  or  process,  raised  on  a  claw.  Disk  irregular,  enlarged  into  two  glands, 
one  before  each  lower  petal.  Stamens  8,  turned  towards  the  upper  side  of 
the  flower  away  from  the  glands,  the  fi laments  next  to  them  shorter.  Styles 
or  stigmas  3,  short:  ovary  triangular,  3-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  rising  from 
the  middle  of  each  cell.  Fruit  a  large  and  thin  bladdery  3-lnbed  pod:  seeds 
bonv,  globose,  with  a  scale-like  heart-shaped  aril  adherent  to  the  base. 

8.  KCELkKUTERlA.  Small  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves.  Sepals  5.  Petals  3  or  4 
(the  place  of  the  others  vacant),  each  with  a  small  2-parted  scale-like  appen- 
dage attached  to  its  claw.  Disk  enlarging  into  a  lobe  before  each  petal. 
Stamens  5-8.  declined:  filaments  hairy.  Style  sirgle,  slender:  ovary  trian- 
gular, 3-celled,  with  a  pair  of  ovules  in  each  cell.  Pod  bladdery,  3-lobed, 
3-celled. 

4.  SAP1NDUS.  Trees,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves.  Sepals  and  petals  each  5, 
or  rarely  4;  the  latter  commonly  with  a  little  scale  or  appendage  adhering  to 
the  short  claw.  Stamens  mostly  8,  equal.  Style  single:  ovary  3-lobed, 
3-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  mostly  a  globular  and  fleshy 
1-celled  berry  (the  other  cells  abortive),  filled  with  a  large  globular  seed,  its 
coat  crustaceou-s :  cotyledons  thick  and  fleshy. 

*  •  Leaves  opposite,  ofb-9  digitate  leaflets.     Pod  leathery,  not  inflated. 

6.  iESCULUS.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Calyx  6-lobed  or  6-toothed.  Petals  4  or  6, 
more  or  less  unequal,  on  claws  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  not  appendaged.  Sta- 
mens 7,  rarely  6  or  8:  filaments  slender,  often  unequal.  Style  single,  as 
also  the  minute  stigma:  ovary  3-celled,  with  a  pair  of  ovules  in  each  cell. 
Fruit  a  leatherv  pod.  splitting*  at  maturity  into  3  valves,  ripening  1-3  very 
large,  chestnmVlike,  hard-coated  seeds:  the  kernel  of  these  consists  of  the  very 
thick  cotyledons  firmly  joined  together,  and  a  small  incurved  radicle. 

III.  MAPLE  FAMILY;  has  flowers  generally  polygamous 
or  dioecious,  and  eomeiimes  apetalou<.  a  mostly  2-lobed  and  2 -celled 
ovary,  wilh  a  pair  of  ovules  in  each  cell,  ripening  a  single  seed 
in  each  cell  of  the  winged  fruit.  Embryo  with  long  and  ihin  coty- 
ledons, coiled  or  crumpled.  (See  Lessons,  p.  5,  fig.  1-3,  &c.) 
Leaves  opposite :   no  stipules. 

6.  ACER.    Trees,  or  a  few  only  shrubs,  with  palmately-lobed  or  even  pnrted  toves. 

Cnlyx  mostly  6-cleft.  Petals  as  many  or  none,  and  stamens  3  -  8  or  rarely 
more,  borne  on  the  edge  of  the  disk.  Styles  or  stigmas  2,  slender.  Fruit 
a  pair  of  samaras  or  key-fruits,  united  »t  the  base  or  inner  face  and  winged 
from  the  back.     Occasionally  the  ovary  is  3-celled  and  the  fruit  3- winged. 

7.  NEGUNDO.     Trees,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  3-7  leaflets,  and  dioecious  very 

small  flowers,  without  petals  or  disk;  the  calyx  minute:  stamens  4  or  5- 
Fruit,  &c.  of  Acer,    g  a>  p 15 
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1.  STAPHYLEA,  BLADDER-NUT.    (Name  from  a  Greek  word  for  a 

bunch  of  grapes,  little  applicable.) 

S.  trif61ia,  American  B.  Shrub  8°  -10°  high,  with  greenish  striped 
branches,  3  ovate  pointed  serrate  leaflets,  deciduous  stipules,  and  hanging 
raceme-like  clusters  of  white  llowcrs  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets  of  the  season, 
in  spring,  followed  by  the  large  bladdery  pods.    Low  ground,  common  N.  &  W. 

S.  pinnata,  European  B.,  occasionally  planted,  is  very  similar,  but  has 
five  leaflets. 

2.  CABDIOSPERMUM,  BALLOON- VINE,  HEART-SEED.  (The 
latter  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  name.) 

C.  Halic&cabum,  the  common  species,  wild  in  the  S.  W.  States,  is  cult 
in  gardens,  for  the  curious  inflated  pods ;  it  is  a  delicate  herb,  climbing  over 
low  plants  or  spreading  on  the  ground,  with  small  white  flowers,  in  summer. 

3.  KCELRETJTERIA.     (Named  for  Kodreuter,  a  German  botanist.) 

K.  panioulata,  a  small  tree  from  China,  planted  in  ornamental  grounds ; 
has  pinnate  leaves  of  numerous  thin  and  coarsely  toothed  or  cut  leaflets,  and  a 
terminal  ample  branched  panicle  of  small  yellow  flowers,  in  summer,  followed 
by  the  bladdery  pods. 

4.  SAPINDTJS,  SOAPBERRY.  {Sapo  Indus,  i.  e.  Indian  soap,  the  berries 
used  as  a  substitute  for  soap.) 

S.  marginatUS,  wild  S.  &  W. :  a  small  tree,  with  8-20  broadly  lanceolate 
falcate  leaflets  on  a  wingless  but  often  margined  common  stalk,  and  small  white 
flowers  in  panicles,  in  summer,  the  whitish  berries  as  large  as  bullets. 

6.  JESCULUS,  HORSE-CHESTNUT,  BUCKEYE.  (Ancient  name 
of  an  Oak  or  other  mast-bearing  tree,  applied  to  these  trees  on  account  of 
their  large  chestnut-like  seeds.  These,  although  loaded  with  farinaceous 
nourishment,  are  usually  rendered  uneatable,  and  even  poisonous,  by  a  bitter 
narcotic  principle.)  Flowers  in  a  terminal  crowded  panicle,  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer. 

§  1.   True   Horse-Chestnuts  :   natives  of  Asia,  with  broad  and  spreading 
petals  on  short  claws,  and  fruit  more  or  less  beset  ivith  prickly  jx>ints. 

iE.  Hippocastanum,  Common  H.  Tall  fine  tree,  with  7  leaflets,  and 
large  flowers  of  5  petals,  white,  and  spotted  with  some  purple  and  yellowish ; 
stamens  7,  declined  :  of  late  there  is  a  double-flowered  variety. 

JE.  rubiciinda,  Red  H.  Less  tall,  flowering  even  as  a  shrub,  with 
brighter  green  leaves  of  5-7  leaflets,  flowers  with  4  rose-red  petals  not  so 
spreading,  and  mostly  8  stamens  less  declined.  Probably  a  hybrid  between 
Horse-Chestnut  and  some  red  Buckeye. 

§  2.    Calif ornian,  with  4  broad  spreading  petals  on  rather  slender  claws. 

iE.  Calif6rnica,  California*  H.  Low  tree,  ot  5  slender-stalked  leaf- 
lets, and  a  long  very  compact  raceme-like  panicle  of  small  white  or  rosy-tinged 
flowers  ;  stamens  5-7,  slender  ;  fruit  large,  with  some  rough  points. 

§  3.  Buckeyes  :  of  Atlantic  U.  S.}  ivith  4  erect  and  smaller  petals  on  slender  claws. 

iE.  parviflbra,  Small  Buckeye.  Wild  in  the  upper  country  S.,  and 
planted  N.  ;  shrub  3°  -  9°  high,  with  5-7  leaflets  soft  downy  underneath,  slen- 
der raceme-like  panicle  1°  lon<r,  and  capillar}'  stamens  very  much  longer  than 
the  narrow  white  petals  ;  flowering  N.  as  late  as  midsummer ;  fruit  smooth ; 
seeds  small,  almost  eatable. 

-33.  glabra,  Fetid  or  Ohio  Buckeye.  W.  of  the  Alleghanies ;  tall 
tree,  with  5  nearly  smooth  leaflets,  a  short  panicle,  stamens  moderately  longer 
than  the  somewhat  uniform  pale  yellow  petals,  and  fruit  prickly  roughened  like 
that  of  Horse-Chestnut. 

iE.  flava,  Yellow  or  Sweet  Buckeye.  W.  &  S. ;  tree  or  shrub,  with 
5-7  smooth  or  smoothish  leaflets,  a  short  dense  panicle,  oblong  calyx,  and 
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stamens  not  exceeding  the  connivent  light  yellow  petals,  these  of  two  dissimilar 
pairs,  the  longer  pair  with  very  small  blade ;  fruit  smooth. 

Var.  purpurascens,  Purplish  B.,  has  both  calyx  and  corolla  tinged 
with  purple  or  reddish,  and  leaflets  generally  downy  underneath. 

2B.  Pavia,  Red  Buckeye.  fc».  &  W. ;  shrub  or  low  tree,  like  the  last, 
but  leaves  generally  smooth ;  the  longer  and  tubular  calyx  and  the  petals  bright 
red  :  showy  in  cultivation. 

6.  ACER,  MAPLE.     (The  classical  Latin  name.)    Mostly  fine  trees. 

*  Flowers  in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  appearing  more  or  less  later  than  the 

leaves,  in  usually  drooping  racemes  or  corymbs,  commonly  terminating  a 
2  -  4-leaved  shoot  of  the  season,  greenish  or  yellowish,  with  petals :  stamens 
more  than  5,  generally  8. 

«-  European  Maples,  planted  for  ornament  and  shade. 

A.  Pseudo-Platanus,  Sycamore  M.  A  fine  tree,  with  spreading 
branches,  ample  5-lobed  leaves  whitish  and  rather  downy  beneath,  on  long 
reddish  petioles,  the  lobes  toothed,  long  racemes,  and  moderately  spreading 
wings  to  the  pubescent  fruit. 

A.  platanoides,  Norway  M.,  here  so  called.  A  handsome,  round- 
headed  tree,  with  thin  and  broad  smooth  leaves,  bright  green  both  sides,  their 
5  short  lobes  set  with  2-5  coarse  and  taper-pointed  teeth,  a  small  corymb  of 
flowers,  and  flat  smooth  fruit  with  wings  2'  long,  diverging  in  a  straight  line. 
Juice  milky  •  leaves  holding  green  later  than  the  others. 

«§-  -*-  Oregon  and  Californian  Maples,  beginning  to  be  planted  East. 

A.  circin&tum,  Round-leaved  or  Vine  M.  Tall,  spreading  shrub  with 
thin  and  rounded  moderately  7  -  9-lobed  leaves,  their  lobes  serrate,  small  corymbs 
of  purplish  flowers,  and  wings  of  fruit  diverging  in  a  straight  line. 

A.  macroph^llum,  Large-leaved  M.  Small  timber-tree,  with  thick- 
ish  leaves  6'- 12'  across  and  deeply  5  -  7-lobed,  the  lobes  with  one  or  two  sinuate 
lobes  or  coarse  teeth,  many  yellowish  flowers  in  a  compact  raceme,  and  hairy 
fruit  with  ascending  wings. 

«»-••-••-  Native  Striped  and  Mountain  Maples. 

A.  spicatum,  Mountain  M.  Tall  shrub,  common  N.,  with  slightly  3- 
lobed  and  coarsely  toothed  leaves  downy  beneath,  and  upright  dense  racemes  of 
small  flowers,  followed  by  small  fruits  with  diverging  narrow  wings.  The  latest- 
flowering  species. 

A.  Pennsylvania um,  Striped  M.,  also  called  Moose-wood  and 
Striped  Dogwood.  Small  tree,  common  N.,  with  light-green  bark  striped 
with  darker  lines,  large  thin  leaves  finely  sharply  serrate  all  round,  and  at  the 
end  with  3  short  and  very  taper-pointed  lobes,  slender  hanging  racemes  of  rather 
large  green  flowers,  and  fruit  with  diverging  wings. 

*  *  Sugar  Maples.     Flowers  appearing  with  the  leaves  in  spring,  in  umbel- 

like clusters,  on  long  drooping  pedicels,  greenish-yellow,  without  petals :.  sta- 
mens 7  or  8. 

A.  saccharinum,  Rock  or  Sugar  M.  Large  tree,  common  especially 
N.,  valuable  for  timber  and  for  the  sugar  of  its  sap;  with  rather  deeply  3  -  5- 
lobed  leaves  pale  or  whitish  beneath,  the  sinuses  open  and  rounded,  and  the  lobes 
with  one  or  two  sinuate  coarse  teeth ;  calyx  bell-shaped  and  hairy-fringed ; 
wings  of  fruit  ascending,  barely  1'  long. 

Var.  nigrum.  Black  Sugar  M.,  a  form  with  leaves  green  or  greener 
and  more  or  less  downy  beneath,  even  when  old,  the  sinus  at  the  base  apt  to.  be 
deep  and  narrow. 

*  *  *  Soft  Maples.     Flowers  in  earliest  spring,  much  preceding  the  leaves,  in 

umbel-like  clusters  from  separate  lateral  buds :  pedicels  at  first  short,  the 
fruiting  ones  lengthening  and  drooping :  stamens  3  -  6  :  fruit  ripe  and  fall- 
ing in  early  summer. 

A.  d&sycftrpum.  Whitb  or  Silver  M.  A  handsome  tree  in  low 
grounds,  with  long  and  spreading  or  drooping  branches,  soft  white  wood,  very 
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deeply  5-lobed  leaves  silvery-white  and  when  young  downy  beneath,  the  narrow 
lobes  coarsely  cut  and  toothed ;  flowers  greenish,  in  earliest  spring,  without 
petals ;  fruit  woolly  when  young,  but  soon  smooth,  2'  -  3'  long  including  the 
great  diverging  wings. 

A.  rubrum,  Red  or  Swamp  M.  Rather  small  tree,  in  wet  grounds, 
with  soft  white  wood,  reddish  twigs,  moderately  3  -  5-lobed  leaven  whitish  be- 
neath, the  middle  IoIkj  longest,  all  irregularly  serrate ;  flowers  scarlet,  crimson, 
or  sometimes  yellowish  (later  than  in  the  foregoing  species)  ;  fruit  smooth,  with 
the  slightly  spreading  wings  1'  or  less  in  length,  often  reddish. 

7.  NEGtfNDO,  ASH-LEAVED  MAPLE,  BOX-ELDER.      (Obscure 
or  unmeaning  name. ) 

N".  aceroides.  A  handsome,  rather  small  tree,  common  from  Penn.  S. 
&  W.,  with  light  green  twigs,  and  drooping  clusters  of  small  greenish  flowers, 
in  spring,  rather  earlier  than  the  leaves,  the  fertile  ones  in  drooping  racemes, 
the  oblong  fruits  half  the  length  of  the  very  veiny  wing ;  leaflets  ovate,  pointed, 
coarsely  toothed,  very  veiny.  A  variety  with  white-variegated  leaves  is  lately 
cult,  for  ornament. 

36.  POLYGALACEJE,  POLYGALA  FAMILY. 

Bitter,  some  of  them  medicinal  plants,  represented  mainly,  and 
here  wholly,  by  the  genus 

1.  POLYGALA,  MILKWORT.  (Name  from  Greek  words,  meaning  much 
milk;  but  the  plants  have  no  milky  juice  at  all;  they  are  thought  to  have 
been  so  named  from  a  notion  that  in  pasturage  they* increased  the  milk  of 
cows.)  Flowers  remarkably  irregular,  in  outward  appearance  as  if  papiliona- 
ceous like  those  of  the  next  family,  but  really  of  a  quite  different  structure. 
Calyx  persistent,  of  5  sepals ;  three  of  them  small,  viz.  two  on  the  lower,  and 
one  on  the  upper,  side  of  the  blossom ;  and  one  on  each  side  called  wings  which 
are  larger,  colored,  and  would  be  taken  for  petals.  Within  these,  on  the 
lower  side,  are  three  petals  united  into  one  body,  the  middle  one  keel-shaped 
and  often  bearing  a  crest  or  appendage.  Stamens  8  or  sometimes  6  ;  their 
filaments  united  bolow  into  a  split  sheath,  separating  above  usually  in  two 
equal  sets,  concealed  in  the  hooded  middle  petal  :  anthers  1 -celled,  opening  by 
a  hole  at  the  top.  Style  curved  and  commonly  enlarged  above  or  variously 
irregular.  Ovary  2  celled,  with  a  single  ovule  hanging  from  the  top  of  each 
cell,  becoming  a  small  flattish  2-seeded  pod.  Seed  with  an  appendage  at  the 
attachment  (caruncle)  :  embryo  straight,  with  flat  cotyledons  in  a  little  albu- 
men. Leaves  simple,  entire,  without  stipules.  Our  native  species  are  nu- 
merous, mostly  with  small  or  even  minute  flowers,  and  are  rather  difficult  to 
study.     The  following  are  the  commonest. 

§  1 .    Native  species,  low  herbs,  mostly  smooth. 

*  Flower 8  yellow,  some  turning  green  in  drying,  in  dense  spikes  or  heads  :  leave* 
alternate.     Growing  in  low  or  wet  places  in  pine-barrens,  S.  E.     Fl.  summer. 

■*-  Numerous  short  spikes  or  heads  in  a  corymb. 

P.  cym6sa.  Stem  1°  -  3°  high,  branching  at  top  into  a  compound  corymb 
of  spikes  ;  leaves  linear,  acute,  the  uppermost  small ;  no  caruncle  to  the  seed, 
from  North  Carolina  S. 

P.  ram6sa.  Stem  6'  -  12'  high,  more  branched  ;  lowest  leaves  obovate  or 
spatulatc,  upper  ones  lanceolate  ;  a  caruncle  at  base  of  seed.     Delaware  and  S. 

n-  ■»-  Short  and  thick  spike  or  liead  single :  root-leaves  clustered. 

P.  lutea,  Yellow  Bachelor's-Bcttox  of  S.  Stem  5'  - 12'  high ;  lower 
leaves  spatulate  or  obovate,  upper  lanceolate  ;  flowers  bright  orange. 

P.  nana.  Stems  2'  -  4'  high,  in  a  cluster  from  the  spatulate  or  linear  root- 
leaves  ;  flowers  lighter  yellow. 

*  *  Flowers  purple  or  rose-color,  in  a  single  dense  spike  terminating  the  stem  or 

branches:   no  subterranean  flowers.     Fl.  all  summer .     (J) 
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i-  Leaves  all  alternate,  narrow* 

P.  incarn&ta.  From  Penn.  W.  &  S. ;  stem  slender,  6'-  12'  high  ;  leaves 
minute  and  awl-shaped  ;  the  three  united  petals  extended  below  into  a  long  and 
slender  tube,  the  crest  of  the  middle  one  conspicuous. 

P.  sanguinea.  Sandy  damp  ground  :  stem  4'  -  8'  high,  leafy  to  the  top ; 
leaves  oblong-linear;  flowers  brignt  rose-purple  (sometimes  pale  or  even  white), 
in  a  thick  globular  at  length  oblong  head  or  spike,  without  pedicels. 

P.  fastigiata.  Pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. ;  slender,  4'  - 10'  high, 
with  smaller  narrow-linear  leaves,  and  oblong  dense  spike  of  smaller  rose-purplo 
flowers,  on  pedicels  as  long  as  the  pod  ;  bracts  falling  off. 

P.  Nuttallii.  Sandy  soil,  from  coast  of  Mass.  S. ;  lower  than  the  fore- 
going ;  flowers  rather  looser  in  more  cylindrical  spikes,  greenish-purple ;  awl- 
shaped  bracts  remaining  on  the  axis  after  the  flowers  or  fruits  have  fallen. 

«*-  «*-  Leaves  all  or  ail  tfte  lower  ones  in  whorls  of  four. 

P.  Cruciata.  Low  grounds :  stems  3'  - 10'  high,  4-angled,  and  with  spread- 
ing branches ;  leaves  linear  or  spatulate,  mostly  in  fours ;  spike  thick  and  short, 
nearly  sessile,  its  axis  rough  with  persistent  bracts  where  the  flowers  have  fallen ; 
wings  of  the  flower  broad-ovate  or  heart-shaped,  bristly-pointed. 

P.  breviffrlia.  Sandy  bogs  from  Rhode  Island  S.  :  differs  from  the  last 
only  in  more  slender  stems,  narrower  leaves,  those  on  the  branches  alternate, 
the  spike  stalked,  and  wings  of  the  flower  lance-ovate  and  nearly  pointless. 

*  *  *  Flowers  (all  summer)  greenish-white  or  scarcely  tinged  with  purple,  very 

small,  in  slender  spikes,    none  subterranean :   leaves  linear,  the  lower  in 
whorls  of  four  or  jive.     (J) 

P.  verticillata.  Very  common  in  dry  sterile  soil;  stem  5'- 10'  high, 
much  branched ;  all  the  leaves  of  the  main  stem  whorled. 

P.  ambigua.  In  similar  places  and  very  like  the  last,  chiefly  S.  &  W., 
more  slender ;  only  the  lowest  leaves  whorled ;  flowers  more  scattered  and  often 
purplish- tinged,  in  long-peduncled  spikes. 

*  *  *  *  Flowers  white,  small  (in  late  spring)  in  a  close  spike  terminating  simple 

tufted  stems  which  rise  from  a  perennial  root,  none  subterranean:   leaves 
numerous,  all  alternate.     11 

P.  Senega,  Seneca  Snakeroot.  A  medicinal  plant,  commoner  W., 
5'-  12'  high,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong,  or  even  lance-ovate  short  leaves,  cylin- 
drical spike,  round-obovatc  wings,  and  small  crest. 

P.  alba.  Common  only  far  W.  &  S.  W. ;  more  slender  than  the  last,  with 
narrow-linear  leaves,  more  tapering  long-peduncled  spike,  and  oval  wings. 

*  *  *  *  *  Flowers  rose-purple  in  a  raceme,  or  single,  largish  :  leaves  alternate. 

P.  grandifl6ra.  Dry  soil  S. ;  pubescent,  with  branching  stems  1°  high, 
lanceolate  leaves,  crestless  flowers  scattered  in  a  loose  raceme  (in  late  summer), 
bright  purple  turning  greenish.     % 

P.  pol^gama.  Sandy  barrens,  with  tufted  and  very  leafy  stems  5'  -  8' 
high,  linear-oblong  or  oblanceolate  leaves,  and  many-flowered  racemes  of  hand- 
some rose-purple  flowers,  their  crest  conspicuous ;  also  on  short  underground 
runners  are  some  whitish  very  fertile  flowers  with  no  evident  corolla.  Fl.  all 
summer.     (§) 

P.  paucif61ia,  Fringed  Polygala,  sometimes  called  Flowering  Win- 
tergreen.  Light  soil  in  woods,  chiefly  N. :  a  delicate  little  plant,  with  stems 
3'  -  4'  high,  rising  from  long  and  slender  runners  or  subterranean  shoots,  on 
which  are  concealed  inconspicuous  fertile  flowers ;  leaves  few  and  crowded  at 
the  summit,  ovate,  petioled,  some  of  them  with  a  slendcr-peduncled  showy 
flower  from  the  axil,  of  delicate  rose-red  color  (rarely  a  white  variety),  almost  an 
inch  long,  with  a  conspicuous  fringed  crest  and  only  6  stamens  ;  in  spring,    y. 

§  2.    Shrubby  species  of  the  conservatory,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

P.  oppositif61ia,  with  opposite  sessile  heart-shaped  and  mucronate  leaves, 
of  a  pale  nue,  and  large  and  snowy  purple  flowers,  with  a  tufted  crest. 

P.  myrtif61ia,  has  crowded  alternate  oblong  tfr  obovate  leaves,  on  short 
petioles,  and  showy  purple  flowers  1 '  long,  with  a  tufted  crest. 
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37.  LEGUMINOSiE,  PULSE  FAMILY. 

Distinguished  by  the  papilionaceous  corolhi  (Lessons,  p.  105,  fig. 
217,  218),  usually  accompanied  by  10  monadelphous  or  diadelphous 
or  rarely  distinct  stamens  (Lessons,  p.  112,  fig.  227,  228),  and  the 
legume  (Lessons,  p.  131,  fig.  303,  304).  These  characters  are  com- 
bined in  the  proper  Pulse  Family.  In  the  two  other  great  divisions 
the  corolla  becomes  less  papilionaceous  or  wholly  regular.  Alternate 
leaves,  chiefly  compound,  entire  leaflets,  and  stipules  are  almost  uni- 
versal in  this  great  order. 

I.  PULSE  FAMILY  proper.  Flower  (always  on  the  plan 
of  5,  and  stamens  not  exceeding  10)  truly  papilionaceous,  i.  e.  the 
standard  outside  of  and  in  the  bud  enwrapping  the  other  petals,  or 
only  the  standard  present  in  Amorpha.  (For  the  terms  used  to 
denote  the  parts  of  this  sort  of  corolla  see  Lessons,  p.  105.)  Sepals 
united  more  or  less  into  a  tube  or  cup.  Leaves  never  twice  com- 
pound. 

A.  Stamens  monadelphous  or  diadelphous. 

$  1.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  one  a  small  tree,  ntver  twining,  trailing,  nor  tendril-bearing, 
witfi  leaves  simple  or  of  3  or  more  digitate  leaflets,  monaaelplious  stamens,  and 
the  alternate  Jice  antlters  differing  xn  size  and  shape  from  the  other  five:  pod 
usually  several-seeded. 

1.  LUPINUS.     Leaves  of  several  leaflets,  in  one  species  simple :  stipules  adherent 

to  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  a  long  thick  raceme.  Calyx  deeply 
2-1  ip peel.  Corolla  of  peculiar  shape,  the  sides  of  the  rounded  standard  being 
rolled  backwards,  and  the  wings  lightly  cohering  over  and  enclosing  the  nar- 
row and  incurved  scythe-shaped  or  sickle-shaped  keel.  Pod  flat.  Mostly 
herbs. 

2.  CROTALARIA.    Leaves  in  our  species  simple,  and  with  foliaceous  stipules 

free  from  the  petiole  but  running  down  on  the  stem.  Calyx  6-lobed.  Keel 
scythe-shaped,  pointed.  Stamens  with  the  tube  of  filaments  split  down  ou 
the  upper  side.     Pod  inflated.     Ours  herbs. 

3.  GENISTA.     Leaves  simple  and  entire:  stipules  very  minute  or  none.     Calyx 

6-cleft.  Keel  oblong,  nearly  straight,  blunt,  turned  down  when  the  flower 
opens.     Pod  mostly  flat.     Low  shrubby  plants. 

4.  CY  ITS  US.     Leaves  of  one  or  three  leaflets,  or  the  green  branches  sometimes 

leafless:  stipules  minute  or  wanting.  Calyx  2-lipped  or  5-toothed.  Keel 
straight  or  somewhat  curved,  blunt,  soon  turned  down.  Style  incurved  or 
even  coiled  up  after  the  flower  opens.  Pod  flat.  Seeds  with  a  fleshy  or 
scale-like  appendage  {strophiole)  at  the  scar.     Low  shrubby  plants. 

5.  LABURNUM.     Leaves  of  three  leaflets:   stipules  inconspicuous  or  wanting. 

Calyx  with  2  short  lips,  the  upper  lip  notched.  Keel  incurved,  not  pointed. 
Ovary  and  flat  pod  somewhat  stalked  in  the  calyx.  Seeds  naked  at  the  scar. 
Trees  or  shrubs,  with  golden  yellow  flowers  in  long  hanging  racemes. 

$  2.  Herbs,  never  twining  nor  tendril-bearing,  with  leaves  ofS  leaflets  (rarely  more 
but  then  digitate),  their  margins  commonly  more  or  less  toothed  (which  is 
remarkable  in  this  family):  stipules  conspicuous  and  united  with  the  base  of  the 
petiole  (Lessons,  p.  69,  flg.  136):  stamtns  diadelphous:  pod  1 -few-seeded, 
never  divided  across  into  joints. 

*  Leaves  pinnately  Z-foliolate,  as  is  seen  by  the  end  leaflet  being  jointed  with  the  com- 
mon petiole  above  the  side  leaflets. 

6  TRIGONELLA.  Herbage  odorous.  Flowers  (in  the  common  cult,  species) 
single  and  nearly  sessile  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves.  Pod  elongated,  oblong  or 
linear,  tapering  into  a  long-pointed  apex. 

7.  MEDIC  AGO.    Flowers  small,  in  spikes,  heads,  &c.     Corolla  short,  not  united 

with  the  tube  of  stamens.    Pod  curved  or  coiled  up,  at  least  kidney-shaped. 

8.  MEL1LOTUS.     Herbage  sweet-scented.     Flowers  small,  in,  slender  racemes. 

Corolla  as  in  Medicago.  Pod  small,  but  exceeding  the  calyx,  globular, 
wrinkled,  closed,  1-2-seeded. 
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•  •  Leaves  mostly  digitate  or  palmately  Z-foliolate,  all  (with  one  exception)  borne 

direttty  on  the  apex  of  the  common  petiole. 

9.  TRIFOLIUM.  Flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  head-like  umbels.  Calyx  with 
slender  or  bristle- form  teeth  or  lobes.  Corolla  slowly  withering  or  becoming 
dry  and  permanent  after  flowering;  the  claws  of  all  the  petals  (except  some- 
time* the  standard)  more  or  less  united  below  with  the  tube  of  stamens  or 
also  with  each  other.  Pod  small  and  thin  single  -  few-seeded,  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  calyx  or  the  persistent  corolla. 

§  8.  Herbs  or  tooody  plants,  sometimes  twining,  never  tendril  bearing,  with  the  leaves 
not  digitate,  or  even  digitately  Z-folittbtte  (except  in  Psoralen),  and  the  leajltts 
not  toothed.  (For  Cicer  set  the  next  section.)  Stipules  except  in  No.  16,  20, 
and  27,  not  united  with  Ote  petiole. 

•  Flowers  (small,  in  spikes  or  heads)  indistinctly  or  imperfectly  papilionaceous.    Pod 

very  small  and  usually  remaining  dosed,  only  1  -  2-setdtd.     Calyx  b-toothed, 
persistent.    Leaves  odd-pinnate,  mostly  dotted  with  dark  spots  or  glands. 

4-  Petals  5,  on  very  slender  claws :  stamens  monadelphous  in  a  split  tube. 

10.  PETALOSTEMON.    Herbs,  with  crowded  leaves.    Four  petals  similar,  spread- 

ing, borne  on  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  stamens;  the  fifth  (answering  to  the 
standard)  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  heart-shaped  or  oblong. 
Stamens  only  5. 

11.  DALE  A.     Herbs,  as  to  our  species.     Flowers  as  in  the  last,  but  rather  more 

papilionaceous,  four  of  the  petals  borne  on  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  10 
stamens. 

t-  4-  Petal  only  one  !    Stamens  monadelphous  only  at  the  very  base* 

12.  AMORPHA.     Shrub?,  with  leaves  of  many  leaflets.     Standard  (the  other  pet- 

als wholly  wanting)  wrapped  around  the  10  filaments  and  style.  Flowers 
violet  or  purple,  in  single  or  clustered  terminal  spikes. 

•  •  Flowers  (large  and  showy,  in  racemes)  incompletely  papilionaceous  from  the  wings 

or  tiie  keel  also  being  small  and  inconspicuous.    Pod  several-seeded. 

30.   ERYTHR1NA.     See  p.  108. 

•  *  *  Flowers  obviously  papilionaceous,  all  the  parts  conspicuously  present.    Stamens 

mostly  diudelphous. 

t-  Ovary  1-ovuled,  becoming  a  1-seeded  indehiscenl  akene-like  fruit.    Herbs. 

13.  PSORALEA.    Leaves  of  3  or  5  leaflets,  often  glandular-dotted.    Flowers  (never 

yellow)  in  spikes  or  racemes,  often  2  or  3  under  each  bract.  Pod  ovate, 
thick,  included  or  partly  so  in  the  6-cleft  persistent  calyx,  often  wrinkled. 

14.  ONOBRYCHIS.     Leaves  odd-pinnate,  of  numerous  leaflets.    Flowers  racemed, 

rose-purple.  Pod  flatfish,  wrinkled  and  spiny-roughened  or  crested. 
16.  STYLOSANTHES.  Leaves  pinnately  8-foliolate.  Flowers  yellow,  in  heads 
or  short  spikes,  leafy -brae  ted.  Calyx  with  a  slender  stalk-like  tube,  and 
4  lobes  in  the  upper  lip,  one  for  the  lower.  Stamens  monadelphous:  5  longer 
anthers  fixed  by  their  base,  5  alternate  ones  by  their  middle.  Pod  Hat,  retic- 
ulated, sometimes  raised  on  a  stalk-like  empty  lower  joint.  Stipules  united 
with  the  petiole. 

16.  LESPEDEZA.     Leaves  pinnately  3-foliolate.     Stipules  small  and  free,  or  fall- 

ing early.  Flowers  purple,  rose-color,  or  white,  in  spikes,  clusters,  or  pani- 
cles, or  scattered.  Stamens  diadelphous:  anthers  uniform.  Pod  flat  and 
thin,  ovate  or  orbicular,  reticulated,  sometimes  raised  on  a  stalk-like  empty 
lower  joint. 

4-  4-  Ovary  with  at  least  2  ovules. 

4-t.  Pod  separating  into  2  or  more  small  and  closed  1st  eded  joints  in  a  row. 

17.  DESMODIUM.     Leaflets  3  (rarely  only  1),  stipellate.     Pod  of  very  flat  joints 

(Lessons,  p.  131,  fig.  304),  usually  roughish  and  adhesive  by  minute  hooked 
pubescence.  Herbs,  with  small  purple,  whitish,  or  purplish  flowers,  in  racemes, 
which  are  often  panicled. 

18.  JSSCHYNOMENE.     Leaflets  several,  odd-pinnate,  small.      Pod  of  very  flat 

joints.  Herbs,  with  small  yellow  flowers  (sometimes  purplish  externally), 
few  or  several  on  axillary  peduncles. 

19.  CORONILLA.    Leaflets  several,  odd-pinnate,  small.    Pod  of  thickish  oblong 

or  linear  joints.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  flowers  in  head-like  umbels  raised  on 
slender  axillary  peduncles. 
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•m.  -m.  Pod  itidehiscent,  very  thick,  1  -  B-seeded  Calyx  with  a  lima,  thread-shaped 
or  stalk-like  tube.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate:  stipule*  united  with  the  petwU 
at  base. 

20.  ARACH1S     Annual.    Leaflets  4,  straight-veined.    Flowers  small,  yellow,  in 

axillary  beads  or  spikes.  Calyx  with  one  narrow  lobe  raakiug  a  lower  lip, 
the  upper  lip  broad  find  4-toothed.  Keel  incurved  and  pointed.  Stamens 
monadelphous,  5  anthers  longer  and  fixed  by  near  their  base,  the  alternate 
ones  short  and  fixed  by  their  middle.  Ovary  nt  the  bottom  of  the  very  long 
uud  stalk-like  tube  of  the  calyx,  containing  2  or  3  ovules:  when  the  long  style 
and  the  calyx  with  the  rest  of  the  flower  falls  away,  the  forming  pod  is  pro- 
truded on  a  rigid  deflexed.  stalk  which  then  appears,  and  is  pushed  into  the 
soil  where  it  ripens  into  the  oblong,  reticulated,  thick,  coriaceous  fruit,  which 
contains  the  1-3  large  and  edibie  seeds;  the  embryo  composed  of  a  pair 
of  very  thick  and  fleshy  cotyledons  and  au  extremely  short  nearly  straight 
radicle. 

4-t.4-t.-M.  Pod  continuous,  i.  e.  not  in  joints,  at  length  opening,  2  -  several-seeded. 
a»   Leaves  abruptly  pinnate :  plttnts  not  twining.    ( Flowers  in  ours  yellow.) 

21.  SESBANI A.    Herbs,  with  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  minute  or  early  deciduous 

stipules.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  or  sometimes  solitary.  Calyx  short, 
5-toothed.  Standard  rounded,  spreading:  keel  and  style  incurved.  Pod  usu- 
ally intercepted  internally  with  cellular  matter  or  membrane  between  the 
seeds. 
92.  CAR  AG  AN  A.  Shrubs,  with  mostly  fascicled  leaves  of  several  pairs  of  leaflets, 
and  a  little  sp'ny  tip  in  place  of  an  end  leaflet:  stipules  minute  or  spiny. 
Flowers  solitary  or  2-3  together  on  short  peduncles.  Calyx  bell-shaped  or 
short-tubular,  5-toothed.  Standard  nearly  erect,  with  the  sides  turned  back: 
the  blunt  keel  and  the  style  nearly  straight.     Pod  linear,  several-seeded. 

b*   Leaves  odd-jnnnate :  stems  not  twining. 

1.   Anthers  tipped  with  a  little  gland  or  blunt  point. 

23.  INDIGOFERA.     Herbs,  or  sometimes  shrubby,   when  pubescent  the  close* 

pressed  hairs  are  fixed  by  the  middle.  Flowers  rose-color,  purple,  or  white, 
in  axillary  racemes  or  spikes,  mostly  small.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Standard  round- 
ish, often  persistent  after  the  rest  of  the  petals  nave  fallen:  keel  with  a  pro- 
jection or  spur  on  each  side.  Pod  oblong,  linear,  or  of  various  shapes,  com- 
monly with  membranous  partitions  between  the  seeds. 

2.    Anthers  blunt  and  pointless. 

24.  TEPHROS1A.     Herbs,  with  obliquely  parallel-veined  leaflets  often  silky  be- 

neath, and  white  or  purple  flowers  (2  or  m>re  in  a  cluster)  in  racemes;  the 
peduncles  terminal  or  opposite  the  leaves  Calyx  5-cleft  or  5-toothed.  Stand- 
ard rounded,  silky  outside.  Style  incurved,"  rigid:  stigma  with  a  tuft  of 
hairs.     Pod  linear,  flat,  several-seeded. 

26.  ROB1NI  A.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  netted-veined  leaflets  furnished  with  stipels, 
and  often  with  sharp  spines  or  prickles  for  stipules.  Flowers  large  and. 
showy,  white  or  rose-color,  in  axillary  racemes.  Base  of  the  leafstalk  hollow 
and  covering  the  axillary  bud  of  the  next  year.  Calvx  6-toothed,  the  two 
upper  teeth  partly  united.  Standard  large,  turned  back:  keel  incurved, 
blunt.  Ovary  stalked  in  the  calyx.  Pod  broadly  linear,  flat,  several-seeded, 
margined  on  the  seed-bearing  edge,  the  valves  tliiu. 

26.  COLUTEA.  Shrubs,  not  prickly,  and  no  stipels  to  the  leaflets:  the  flowers 
rather  large,  yellow  or  reddish,  in  short  axillary  racemes.  Calyx  5-toothed. 
Standard  rounded,  spreading:  keel  strongly  incurved,  blunt,  on  long  united 
claws.  Style  incurved,  bearded  down  one  side.  Pod  raised  out  of  the  calyx 
on  a  stalk  of  its  own,  thin  and  bladdery-inflated,  flattish  on  the  seed -bearing 
side,  several-seeded. 

27-  ASTRAGALUS.  Herbs,  without  stipels,  and  with  white,  purple,  or  yellowish 
rather  small  flowers  in  spikes,  heads,  or  racemes  :  peduncles  axillary.  Co- 
rolla narrow:  standard  erect,  mostly  oblong.  Style  and  stigma  smooth  and 
beardless.  Pod  commonly  turgid  or  inflated  and  "within  more  or  less  divided 
lengthwise  by  intrusion  of  the  back  or  a  false  partition  from  it. 

(Swainsoka,  Suthkklandia,  and  Cuanthus,  plants  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  with  showy  flowers  and  bladdery-inflated 
pods  (like  Colutea),  are  sometimes  cult,  in  conservatories,  but  are  not  com- 
mon enough  to  find  a  place  here.) 
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c  Leaves  odd-pinnate :  stems  twining :  sdpels  obscure :  stipules  smalt. 

28.  WISTARIA.     Woody,  high-climbing,  with  numerous  leaflets,  and  large  showr 

bluish  flowers,  in  hanging  terminal  dense  racemes.  Calyx  with  2  short  teeth 
on  the  upper  and  longer  ones  on  the  lower  side.  Standard  large,  roundish, 
turned  back :  keel  merely  incurved,  blunt.     Pod  knobby,  several-seeded. 

29.  APIOS.     Herbs,  twining  over  bushes,  with  6-7  leaflets,  and  sweet-scented 

chocolate-purple  flowers,  in  dense  and  short  racemes:  peduncles  axillary. 
Calyx  witn  2  upper  very  short  teeth,  and  one  longer  lower  one,  the  side  teeth 
nearly  wanting.  Standard  very  broad,  turned  back :  keel  long  and  scythe- 
shaped,  strongly  incurved,  or  at  length  coiled.  Pod  linear,  flat,  almost 
straight,  several-seeded. 

d.  Leaves  ofZ  leaflets  (pinnately  S-foUolate)  or  rarely  one,  commonly  stipeUate. 
1.   Shrubby,  or  from  a  woody  base :  wings  and  sometimes  keel  small  and  inconspicuous. 

80.  ERYTHRINA.      Stem,   branches,  and  even  the  leafstalks  usually  prickly. 

Flowers  large  and  showy,  usually  red,  in  racemes.  Calyx  without  teeth. 
Standard  elongated:  wings  often  wanting  or  so  small  as  to  be  concealed  in 
the  calyx;  keel  much  shorter  than  the  standard,  sometimes  very  small. 
Pod  stalked  in  the  calyx,  linear,  knobby,  usually  opening  only  down  the 
seed-bearing  suture.     Seeds  scarlet. 

2.  Herbs,  mostly  twiners,  with  wings  and  keel  in  ordinary  proportion, 
=  Flowers  not  yellow:  seeds  or  at  least  the  ovules  several:  leaflets  stipeUate. 

81.  PHASEOLUS.     Keel  of  the  corolla  coiling  into  a  ring  or  spiral,  usually  with 

a  tapering  blunt  apex:  standard  rounded,  turned  back  or  spreading.  Style 
coiled  with  the  keel,  bearded  down  the  inner  side:  stigma  oblique  or  lateral. 
Pod  linear  or  sci  me  tar-shaped.  Flowers  usually  clustered  on  the  knotty 
joints  of  the  raceme.     Stipules  striate,  persistent. 

82.  DOLICHOS.     Keel  of  the  corolla  narrow  and  bent  inwards  at  a  right  angle, 

but  not  coiling.  Style  bearded  under  the  terminal  stigma.  Stipules  small. 
Otherwise  nearly  as  Phaseolus. 
38.  GALACTIA.  Keel  straightish,  blunt,  as  long  as  the  wings:  standard  turned 
back.  Style  naked.  Calyx  of  4  pointed  lobes,  upper  one  broadest.  Pod  flat- 
tened, mostly  linear.  Flowers  clustered  on  the  knotty  joints  of  the  raceme: 
floweF-buds  taper-pointed.     Stipules  and  bracts  small  or  deciduous. 

84.  AMPHICARPjEA.    Keel  and  very  similar  wings  nearly  straight,  blunt:  the 

erect  standard  partly  folded  around  them.  Style  naked.  Calyx  tubular, 
4-toothed.  Flowers  small;  those  in  loose  racemes  above  often  sterile,  their 
pods  when  formed  scimetar-shaped  and  few-seeded  ;  those  at  or  near  the 
ground  or  on  creeping  branches  very  small  and  without  manifest  corolla,  but 
very  fertile,  making  small  and  fleshy,  obovate  or  pear-shaped,  mo>tly  sub- 
terranean pods,  ripening  one  or  two  large  seeds.  Bracts  rounded  and  per- 
sistent, striate,  as  are  the  stipules. 

85.  CENTROSEMA.     Keel  broad,  incurved,  nearly  equalling  the  wings:  standard 

large  and  rounded,  spreading,  and  with  a  spur-like  projection  behind.  Calyx 
short,  6  cleft.  Style  bearded  only  at  the  tip  around  the  stigma.  Pod  long, 
linear,  with  thickened  edges  bordered  by  a  raised  line  on  each  side.  Flowers 
showv.  Stipules,  bracts,  and  bractlets  striate,  persistent. 
36.  CLITORIA.  Keel  small,  shorter  than  the  wings,  incurved,  acute:  standard 
much  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  flower,  notched  at  the  end,  erect.  Calyx 
tubular,  5-toothed.  Style  bearded  down  the  inner  side.  Pod  oblong-! inear, 
flatfish,  not  bordered.  'Flowers  large  and  showy,  1  -  3  on  a  peduncle.  Stip- 
ules, bracts,  and  bractlets  persistent,  striate. 

87.  HARDENBERGIA.     Keel  small,  much  shorter  than  the  wings,  incurved, 

blunt :  standard  large  in  proportion,  rounded,  spreading.  Calyx  short, 
6-toothed,  the  2  upper  teeth  united  Style  short,  naked.  Pod  linear,  not 
bordered.  Flowers  rather  small,  in  racemes.  Stipules  and  bracts  small, 
striate,  mostly  deciduous.     Leaflets  mostly  single. 

88.  KENNEDYA.    Keel  incurved,  blunt  or  acute,  mostly  equalling  or  exceeding 

the  wings:  standard  broad.  sp«ealing.  Calyx  6-lobed:  2  upper  lobes  partly 
united.  Style  naked.  Pod  lhitiir,  not  bordered.  Flowers  showy,  red,  single 
or  few  on  the  peduncle.     Bracts  and  stipules  striate. 

=  =  Flowers  yellow  {sometimes  purple-tinged  outside) :  ovules  only  2 :  pod  1  -  2-seeded. 

89.  RHYNCHOS1  A.     Keel  of  the  corolla  incurved  at  the  apex :  standard  spreading. 

Calyx  4  -  6-parted  or  lobed.  Pod  short  and  flat.  Flowers  small.  Leaves 
mostly  soft-downy  and  resinous-dotted,  sometimes  of  a  single  leaflet 

/ 
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$  4.  Herbs,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leave*  the  common  petiole  terminated  by  a  tendril, 
by  which  the  plunt  climbs  or  support*  itself,  or  in  many  law  species  the  tendril 
reduced  to  a  mere  bristle  or  tip.  or  in  Cicer,  which  has  toothed  leaflets,  an  odd 
leaflet  commonly  takes  its  place :  peduncles  axillary :  stamens  almost  always 
dindelphous.  Cotyledons  very  thick,  so  that  they  remain  underground  in  germi- 
nation, as  in  the  Pea, 

•  Leaflets  entire  or  sometimes  toothed  at  the  apex :  radicle  bent  on  the  cotyledons : 

style  inflexed:  pod  flat  orflattish. 

40.  PISUM.    Lobes  of  the  calyx  leafy.    Style  rigid,  dilated  above  and  the  margins 

reflexed  and  joined  together  so  that  it  becomes  flattened  laterally,  bearded 
down  the  inner  edge.  Pod  several-seeded:  seeds  globose.  Flowers  large. 
Leaflets  only  1-3  pairs. 

41.  LATHY RUS.     Lobes  of  the  calyx  not  leafy.     Style  flattened  above  on  the 

back  and  front,  bearded  down  one  face.  Pod  several-seeded.  Seeds  some- 
times flattish.     LeaHets  few  or  several  pairs. 

42.  VI  CI  A.    Style  slender,  bearded  or  hairy  only  at  the  apex  or  all  round  the  upper 

part.  Pod  2  -  several-seeded.  Seeds  globular  or  flattish.  Leaflets  few  or 
many  pairs. 

43.  LENS.     Lobes  of  the  calyx  slender.    Style  flattish  on  the  back,  and  minutely 

bearded  down  the  inner  face.  Pod  1  -  2-seeded.  Seeds  flattened,  lenticular. 
Flowers  small. 

•  •  Leaflets  toothed  aU  round,  and  usually  an  odd  one  at  the  end  in  place  of  a  ten- 

dril :  style  incurved,  naked :  radicle  of  the  embryo  almost  straight. 

44.  CICER.     Calyx  6-parted.     Pod  turgid  oblong,  not  flattened,  2-seeded.     Seeds 

large,  irregularly  rouuded-obovate,  pointed.    Peduncle  mostly  1-fiowered. 

B.  Stamens  separate  to  the  base.    (Plants  not  twining  nor  climbing.) 
§  1.   Leaves  simple  or  of  3  digitate  leaflets. 

45.  CHORIZEMA.      Somewhat  shrubby,  with  simple  and  spiny-toothed  leaves, 

scarcely  any  stipules,  and  orange  or  copper-red  flowers.  Standard  rounded 
kidney-shaped:  keel  straight,  much  snorter  than  the  wings.  Pod  ovoid, 
turgid,  several-seeded. 

46.  B  AP'TlSI  A.     Herbs,  with  simple  entire  sessile  leaves  and  no  stipules,  or  mostly 

of  3  leaflets  with  deciduous  or  persistent  stipules.  Flowers  yellow,  blue,  or 
white.  Standard  erect,  with  the  sides  turned  back,  about  equalled  by  the 
oblong  and  straightish  wings  and  keel.  Pod  inflated,  coriaceous,  stalked  hi 
the  calyx,  manv-seeded. 

47.  THERMOPS1S.  '  Pod  scarcely  stalked,  linear,  flat.     Otherwise  as  Baptisia. 

§  2.  Leaves  odd-pinnate. 

48.  CLADRASTIS.    Trees,  with  large  leaflets,  no  obvious  stipules,  and  hanging 

terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers.  Standard  turned  back:  the  nearly  sep- 
arate straightish  keel-petals  and  wings  oblong,  obtuse.  Pod  short-stalked  in 
the  calyx,  linear,  very  flat,  thin,  margin  less,  4  -  6-seeded.  Base  of  the  petioles 
hollow  and  covering  the  axillary  leaf-buds  of  the  next  year. 

49.  SOPHORA.      Tree*,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  numerous'  leaflets,  and  mostly 

white  or  yellow  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Keel-petals  and 
wings  oblong,  obtuse,  usually  longer  than  the  broad  standard.  Pod  com- 
monly stalked  in  the  calyx,  terete,  several-seeded,  fleshy  or  almost  woody, 
hardly  ever  opening,  but  constricted  across  into  mostly  1-seeded  portions. 

II.  BRASILETTO  FAMILY.  Flowers  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar, but  not  papilionaceous:  when  they  seem  to  be  so  the  petal 
answering  to  the  standard  will  be  found  to  be  within  instead  of  out- 
side of  the  other  petals.  Stamens  10  or  fewer,  separate.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  twice  pinnate,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
true  Pulse  Family.  Embryo  of  the  seed  straight,  the  radicle  not 
turned  against  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

\  1.   Leaves  simple  and  entire.     Corolla  appearing  as  if  papilionaceous. 

60.  CERC1S.  Trees,  with  rounded  heart-shaped  leaves,  minute  early  deciduous 
stipules,  and  small  but  handsome  red-purple  flowers  in  umbel-like  clusters  on 
old  wood,  earlier  than  the  leaves,  rather  acid  to  the  taste.     Calyx  short, 
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6-toothed.  Petals  5,  the  one  answering  to  the  standard  smaller  than  the 
wing-petals  and  covered  by  them ;  the  keel-petals  larger,  conniving  but  dis- 
tinct. Stamens  10,  declining  with  the  style.  Pod  linear-oblong,  flat,  thin, 
several-seeded,  one  edge  wing-margined. 

§  2.   Leaves  simply  abruptly  pinnate.     Calyx  and  corolla  almost  regular* 

61.  CASSIA.     Flowers  commonly  yellow.     Calyx  of  6  nearly  separate  sepals. 

Petals  5,  spreading,  unequal  (the  lower  larger)  or  almost  equal.  Stamens  10 
or  5,  some  of  the  upper  anthers  often  imperfect  or  smaller,  their  cells  opening 
by  a  hole  or  chink  at  the  apex.     Pod  many-seeded. 

§  3.  Leaves,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  twice-pinnate. 

62.  CJSSALP1NIA.    Trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  with  mostly  showy  red  or 

yellow  perfect  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  6-cleft.  Petals  6,  broad,  spreading, 
more  or  less  unequal-  Stamens  10,  declining,  along  with  the  thread-shaped 
style.     Pod  flat. 

63.  GYMNOCLADUS.    Tal',  thornless  tree,  with  large  compound  leaves,  no  stip- 

ules, and  dioecious  or  polygamous  whitish  regular  flowers,  in  corymb-like 
clusters  or  short  racemes  terminating  the  branches  of  the  season.  Calyx 
tubular  below,  and  with  5  spreading  lobes,  the  throat  bearing  6  oblong  petals 
and  10  short  stamens,  those  of  the  fertile  flowers  generally  imperfect.  Pod 
oblong,  flat,  very  hard,  tardily  opening,  with  a  little  pulp  or  sweetish  matter 
inside,  containing  few  or  several  large  and  thick  hard  seeds  (over  4'  in  diam- 
eter); the  fleshy  cotyledons  remaining  underground  in  germination. 

64.  GLED1TSCHIA.    Thorny  trees,  with  abruptly  twice  pinnate  or  some  of  them 

once  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  often  crenate-toothed,  inconspicuous  stipules, 
and  small  greenish  polygamous  flowers  in  narrow  racemes.  Calyx  3-5-cleft, 
the  lobes  and  the  3-5  nearly  similar  petals  narrow  and  spreading.  Stamens 
3  - 10.  Pod  flat,  very  tardily  opening,  often  with  some  sweetish  matter  around 
the  1  -  several  flat  seeds.    Cotvledons  thin. 

III.  MIMOSA  FAMILY.  Flowers  perfectly  regular,  small, 
crowded  in  heads  or  spikes  ;  both  calyx  and  corolla  valvate  in  the, 
bud  ;  and  the  4  or  5  sepals  usually  and  petals  frequently  united 
more  or  less  below  into  a  tube  or  cup.  Stamens  4,  5,  or  more, 
often  very  many,  usually  more  conspicuous  than  the  corolla  and 
brightly  colored,  the  long  capillary  filaments  inserted  on  the  recep- 
tacle or  base  of  the  corolla.  Embryo  of  the  seed  straight.  Leaves 
almost  always  twice  pinnate  and  with  small  leaflets,  or  apparently 
simple  and  parallel-veined  when  they  have  phyilodia  in  place  of 
true  leaves.  The  foliage  and  the  pods  only  show  the  leguminous 
character. 

$  1.   Stamens  once  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  4-10.     Ours  kerbs  or  nearly  so, 
with  rvse-iotwed  or  iv/utU/t  flwwers,  and  leaves  of  many  small  leaflets. 

65.  MIMOSA.     Calyx  commonly  minute  or  inconspicuous.    Corolla  of  4  or  5  more 

or  less  united  petals.  Pod  flat,  oblong  or  linear:  when  ripe  the  valves  fall  out 
of  a  persistent  slender  margin  or  frame  and  also  usually  break  up  into  one- 
seeded  joints. 

66.  SCHRANK1  A.     Calyx  minute.    Corolla  funnel-form,  the  5  petals  being  united 

up  to  the  middle.  Stamens  10.  Pod  rough-prickly  all  over,  long  and  nar- 
row, splitting  lengthwise  when  ripe  into  4  parts. 

67.  DKSMANTHUS.     Calyx  6-toothed.    Corolla  of  5  separate  petals.     Stamens 

6  or  10.     Pod  flat,  smooth,  linear  or  oblong,  2-valved,  no  persis-tent  margin. 

§  2.   Stamens  numerous,  or  more  than  10      Ours  all  shrubs  or  trees. 

68.  ALB1ZZIA.    Flowers  flesh-color,  ro«*e-color,  or  nearly  white;  the  long  stamens 

mouadelphous  at  the  base.  Corolla  funnel-form,  the  5  petals  united  beyond 
the  middle.  Pod  flat  and  thin,  broadly  linear,  not  opening  elastically. 
Leaves  twice  pinnate. 
68.  ACACIA.  Flower*  yellow  or  straw-color:  the  stamens  separate  and  very 
numerous.  Corolla  of  4  or  6  separate  or  partly  united  small  petals.  Pod 
various. 
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1.  LUPlNUS,  LUPINE.     (Old  Latin  name,  from  /kj»«,  a  wolf,  because 
Lupines  were  thought  to  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil.) 

*  Wild  sjxeies  of  Atlantic  States,  m  sandy  soil:  fl.  in  spring.     3£ 

Tj.  per6nnis,  Wild  L.  Somewhat  hairy  ;  with  erect  stem  l°-lj°  high, 
7-11  spatulatc  oblong  or  oblnnccolnte  green  leaflets,  and  a  long  raceme  of 
showy  purplish-blue  (rarely  pale)  flowers,  in  late  spring. 

L.  vilidsus,  One-leavei>  L.  Silky-downy,  with  short  spreading  or 
ascending  stems,  oblong  or  lance-oblong  simple  leaves,  and  a  dense  raceme  of 
blue,  purple,  or  rose-colored  flowers.     Near  the  coast,  from  North  Carolina  S. 

♦  *  Cultivated  for  ornament :  fl  summer. 

L.  polyph^llus,  Many  leaved  L.,  is  the  principal  hardy  perennial 
species  of  the  gardens,  from  Oregon  and  California,  3°  -  4°  high,  rather  hairy, 
with  13-15  lanceolate  or  ohlanceolatc  leaflets,  and  a  very  long  dense  raceme 
of  blue,  sometimes  purple,  variegated,  or  even  white  flowers,  in  June.     21 

Xi.  mut&bilis,  cult,  as  an  annual,  from  South  America,  is  tall,  very  smooth 
throughout,  with  about  9  narrow-oblong  blunt  leaflets,  and  very  large  sweet- 
scented  violet-purple  flowers  (or  a  white  variety),  with  yellow  and  a  little  red 
on  the  standard. 

L.  densifldrus,  of  California  (where  there  are  many  fine  Lupines),  l°-2° 
high,  is  well  marked  by  the  numerous  white  flowers  forming  distinct  and  sep- 
arate whorls  in  the  long  raceme,     (i) 

Hi.  albus,  of  Eu.,  which  the  ancients  cultivated  as  pulse,  has  the  several 
obovatc-oblong  leaflets  smooth  above,  but  hairy  beneath,  white  flowers  alternate 
in  the  raceme,  and  large  smooth  pods.     (£) 

L.  hirsiltUS,  cult,  in  old  gardens,  from  Eu.,  is  clothed  with  soft  white 
hairs;  the  leaflets  spa tu late-oblong;  flowers  in  loose  whorls  in  the  raceme,  blue, 
with  rose-color  and  white  varieties  ;  pods  very  hairy,     (i) 

L.  lute  US,  the  old  Yellow  L.  of  the  gardens,  from  Eu.,  silky-hairy, 
rather  low  ;  with  ycllotf  flowers  in  whorls  crowded  in  a  dense  spike.     (1) 

2.  CROTALARIA,  RATTLEBOX.  (From  Greek  word  for  a  rattle,  the 
seeds  rattling  in  the  coriaceous  inflated  pod.)  Native,  in  sandy  soil :  fl.  yel- 
low, in  summer. 

C.  sagitt&lis.  Low,  3' -6'  high,  branching,  beset  with  rusty-colored 
spreading  hairs,  with  nearly  sessile  oval  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  aud  2  or  3  flowers 
on  the  peduncle.     r\) 

C.  ovalis.  Spreading,  rough  with  apprcssed  hairs ;  leaves  short-petioled, 
oval,  oblong,  or  lanceolate  ;  peduncle  with  3-6  scattered  flowers.      2J. 

3.  GENISTA,  WOAD-WAXEN,  WHIN.     (Celtic  word:  little  bush.) 

G.  tinctdria,  Dyer's  \V.  or  Green-weed.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  sterile 
soil  E.,  especially  in  Mass. :  low  and  undershrabhy,  not  thorny,  with  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  bright  yellow  rather  small  flowers  somewhat  racemed  at  the  end  of 
the  striate-angled  green  branches,  in  early  summer. 

4.  CYTISUS.  (Ancient  Greek  name,  after  an  island  where  it  grows.) 
The  following  are  the  only  species  generally  cultivated. 

C.  (or  Sarothamnus)  SCOparius,  Scotch  Broom.  Shrub,  from 
Europe,  3° -5°  high,  smooth,  with  long  and  tough  erect  angled  and  green 
branches,  bearing  small  leaves,  the  lower  short-petioled  and  with  3  obovatc 
leaflets,  the  upper  of  a  single  sessile  leaflet,  and  in  the  axils  large  and  showy 
golden  yellow  flowers  on  slender  pedicels ;  calyx  with  2  short  and  broad  lips'; 
style  and  stamens  slender,  held  in  the  keel,  but  disengaged  and  suddenly  start- 
ing upward  when  touched  (as  when  bees  alight  on  the  deflcxed  keel),  the  style 
coiling  spirally  ;  pod  hairy  on  the  edges.  Hardy  in  gardens  N. ;  running  wild 
in  Virgin i'i :  fl.  early  summer. 

Ihisii  Buoom,  so  called,  but  is  from  Portugal,  is  another  species,  not  hardy 
here.     Spanish  Broom  is  Spartium  junceum,  of  another  genus. 

C.  Canari6nsis,  from  the  Canary  Islands,  is  cultivated  in  conservatories; 
a  shrub  with  crowded  slender  branches,  soft-hoary  leaves  of  3  very  small  obovate 
leaflets,  and  small  yellow  sweet-satwted  flowers,  produced  all  winter. 
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5.  LABURNUM.  (Ancient  Latin  name.  Genus  separated  from  Cytisus 
from  the  different  appearance,  and  the  seeds  destitute  of  strophiole  or  append- 
age at  the  scar.) 

L.  vulgare,  Common  Laburnum,  Golden-Chain,  or  Bean-Trefoil- 
Tree  of  Europe.  Planted  for  ornament,  a  low  tree,  with  smooth  green  bark, 
slendcr-petioled  leaves  of  3  oblong  leaflets  (2' -3'  long),  and  pretty  large  showy 
golden-yellow  flowers  hanging  in  long  racemes,  in  late  spring ;  pods  with  one 
thicker  edge. 

6.  TRIGONELLA.  (Old  name,  from  Greek  word  for  triangular,  from  the 
shape  of  the  corolla  or  the  seeds.)  Low  herbs.  T.  (lerulea  is  the  plant 
used  in  Switzerland  for  imparting  the  flavor  like  that  of  Melilot  to  certain 
kinds  of  cheese.) 

T.  Fcenum-Graecum,  Fenugreek.  Occasionally  cult,  in  gardens,  in 
Europe  a  forage  and  popular  medicinal  plant,  strong- seen  ted ;  with  wedge- 
oblong  leaflets,  one  or  two  nearly  sessile  small  flowers  in  the  axils,  yellowish  or 
whitish  corolla,  and  a  linear  long-pointed  and  somewhat  curved  pod  2' -4'  long, 
with  veiny  sides.     ® 

7.  MEDIC  AGO,  MEDICK.  (The  old  name  of  Lucerne,  because  it  came 
to  the  Greeks  from  Media.)  All  natives  of  the  Old  World  :  a  few  have  run 
wild  here.    Fl.  all  summer. 

*  Flowers  violet-purple  or  bluish.     % 

M.  sativa,  Lucerne  or  Spanish  Trefoil.  Cultivated  for  green  fodder, 
especially  S. :  stems  erect,  l°-2°  high,  from  a  long  deep  root;  leaflets  obovate- 
oblong ;  racemes  oblong  ;  pod  several-seeded,  linear,  coiled  about  2  turns. 

*  *  Flowers  yellow.     ®  (g) 

M.  lupulina,  Black  Medick,  Nonesuch.  A  weed  or  pasture  plant,  in 
dry  or  sandy  fields,  &c. :  low,  spreading,  downy,  with  wedge-obovate  leaflets, 
roundish  or  at  length  oblong  heads  or  spikes  of  small  flowers,  and  little  kidney- 
shaped  1 -seeded  pods  turning  black  when  ripe. 

M.  maculata,  Spotted  M.  Waste  sandy  places,  S.  &  E. :  spreading  or 
trailing  ;  with  broadly  inversely  heart-shaped  leaflets  marked  with  a  dark  spot, 
3  -  5-flowered  peduncles,  and  a  flat  pod  compactly  coiled  three  or  more  turns, 
its  thickish  edge  beset  with  a  double  row  of  curved  prickles. 

M.  dentictllata,  like  the  last,  but  rarer,  with  pod  of  looser  coils,  sharp 
edge,  and  mostly  shorter  prickles. 

M.  SCUtellata,  Snail  Medick,  Beehive.  Cult,  occasionally  in  gardens 
for  its  curious  pods,  which  arc  pretty  large,  coiled  up  like  a  snail-shell,  in  many 
turns,  smooth  and  even. 

8.  MELILOTUS,  MELILOT,  SWEET  CLOVER.  (From  Greek 
words  for  honey  and  Lotus,  i.  e.  Sweet  Lotus :  foliage  sweet-scented,  especially 
in  drying.)  Natives  of  the  Old  World  ;  somewhat  cult,  in  gardens,  &c,  and 
running  wild  in  waste  or  cultivated  ground  :  fl.  all  summer.     ®  ® 

M.  alba,  White  M.,  Bokhara  or  Tree  Clover.  Tall,  3°  -  6°  high, 
branching,  with  obovate  or  oblong  leaflets  truncatcly  notched  at  the  end,  and 
loose  racemes  of  white  flowers.     Has  been  cult,  for  green  fodder. 

M.  officinalis,  Yellow  M.  Less  tall,  2°  -3°  high,  with  merely  blunt 
leaflets  and  yellow  flowers. 

9.  TRIPOLIUM,  CLOVER,  TREFOIL.     (Latin  name:  three  leaflets.) 

*  Low,  insignificant  weeds,  not.  from  Europe  in  dry  waste  fields,  frc.     (T) 

■♦-  Flowers  yellow,  in  round  heads,  produced  through  late  summer  and  autumn, 
rejtexed  and  turning  chestnut-brown,  dry  and  papery  with  age. 

T.  agrarium,  Yellow  Hop-C.  Smoothish,  6'- 12' high,  with  obovate- 
oblong  leaflets  all  nearly  sessile  on  the  end  of  the  petiole ;  heads  rather  lar«jc. 

T.  proctimbens,  Low  Hop-C.  Smaller,  spreading,  rather  downy,  the 
wedge-obovate  leaflets  notched  at  the  end,  the  middle  one  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  others. 
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«•-  «*-  Flowers  flesh-color  or  whitish  with  a  purplish  spot,  in  a  very  soft  s3hf  head. 

T.  arv6nse,  Rabbit-foot  or  Stone  C.  Erect,  silky-downy,  especially 
the  oblong  or  at  length  cylindrical  grayish  heads  or  spikes,  the  corollas  almost 
concealed  by  the  plumose-silky  calyx ;  leaflets  narrow. 

*  *  Larger,  rose-red- /lowered  Clows,  cult,  from  Europe  for  fodder,  or  running 

wild :  heads  thick  and  dense :  corolla  tubular,  withering  away  after  flower- 
ing :  flowers  siveet-sccnted,  in  summer.     2/ 

T.  prat6nse,  Red  C.  Stems  ascending ;  leaflets  ohovatc  or  oval,  often 
notched  at  the  end  and  with  a  pale  spot  on  the  face ;  head  closely  surrounded 
by  the  uppermost  leaves. 

"T.  medium,  Zigzag  C,  with  a  zigzag  stem,  more  oblong  entire  and 
spotless  leaves,  and  head  usually  stalked,  is  rare,  but  has  run  wild  E.,  and 
passes  into  the  last. 

*  *  *  Low,  wild  Clovers,  or  one  cult,  from  Europe,  with  spreading  or  running 

stems,  and  mostly  pale  or  white  flowers  (remaining  and  turning  brownish  in 
fading)  on  /)edicets,  in  round  umbels  or  heads,  on  slender  naked  peduncles : 
fl.  spring  and  summer. 

T.  refl^XUtQ,  Buffalo  C.  "Wild  S.  and  especially  W.  :  somewhat 
downy,  with  ascending  steins  6'-  12'  high,  obovate-ohlong  finely-toothed  leaf- 
lets, heads  and  rose-red  and  whitish  flowers  fully  as  large  as  in  Red  Clover, 
calyx-teeth  hairy,  and  pods  3  -  5-seedcd.     (T)  (2) 

T.  Stolonit'erum,  Running  Buffalo  C.  Prairies  and  oak-openings 
W.  :  like  the  last,  or  a  variety  of  it,  but  some  of  the  stems  forming  runners, 
leaflets  broadly,  ohovatc  or  inversely  heart-shaped,  flowers  barely  tinged  with 
purple,  and  pods  2-sccded.     Q)   % 

T.  Carolinianum,  Carolina  C.  Fields  and  pastures  S. :  a  little  downy, 
spreading  in  tufts  5'  -  10'  high,  with  small  inversely  heart-shaped  leaflets,  broad 
stipules,  and  small  heads,  the  purplish  corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  lanceolate 
calvx- teeth.     ^ 

i.  rdpens,  White  C.  Fields,  &c.  everywhere,  invaluable  for  pasturage: 
smooth,  with  creeping  stems,  inversely  heart-shaped  leaflets,  long  and  slender 
petioles  and  peduncles,  narrow  stipules,  loose  umbel-like  heads,  and  white 
corolla  much  longer  than  the  slender  calyx-teeth.     % 

10.  PETALOSTEMON,  PRAIRIE  CLOVER.  (Name  composed  of 
the  Greek  words  for  pttal  and  stamen  combined.)  In  prairies,  pine-barrens,  &c 
W.  and  S.  :  flowers  never  yellow,     y. 

*  Heads  crowded  in  a  corymb,  leafy-bracted :  fl.  late  in  autumn. 

P.  COrymbdsus.  In  southern  pine-barrens  ;  2°  high,  with  leaves  of  3-7 
filiform  leaflets,  and  white  flowers,  the  slender  teeth  of  calyx  becoming  plumose. 

*  *  Heads  or  mostly  spikes  single  terminating  stems :  fl.  summer. 

P.  violaceus.  Prairies  W.  :  smoothish  or  pubescent,  l°-2°  high,  with 
mostly  5  narrow-linear  leaflets,  a  short  spike  even  when  old,  rose-purple  flowers, 
and  hoary  calyx. 

P.  carneus.  Dry  barrens  S. :  smooth,  with  branching  stems,  5-7  linear 
leaflets,  long-pcduncled  short  spikes,  flesh-color  or  pale  rose  flowers,  and  gla- 
brous calyx. 

P.  candidus.  Prairies  W.  &  S.  :  smooth,  2° -3°  high,  with  7-9  lan- 
ceolate or  linear-oblong  leaflets,  long-peduncled  spikes,  with  awn-pointed  bracts, 
and  white  flowers. 

There  are  besides  one  or  two  rarer  species  W.,  and  several  more  far  W.  &  S. 

11.  DALE  A.     (Named  for  an  English  botanist,  Thomas  Dale.)     There  are 

many  species  S.  W.  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

D.  alopecuroides.  Alluvial  river  banks  W.  &  S.  ;  with  erect  stem 
l°-2°  high,  smooth  leaves  of  many  linear-oblong  leaflets,  and  whitish  smail 
flowers  in  a  dense  silky  spike,  in  summer.     " 
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12.  AMOBPHA,  FALSE  INDIGO.  (Name,  amorphous,  wanting  the 
ordinary  form,  from  the  absence  of  four  of  the  petals.)  There  are  usually 
little  stipels  to  the  leaflets.    Fl.  summer. 

A.  frutiedsa,  Common  A.  River-banks  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. ;  a  tall  or 
middle-sized  shrub,  smoothish,  with  petiolcd  leaves  of  15-25  oval  or  oblong  leaf- 
lets, violet  or  purple  flowers  in  early  summer,  and  mostly  2-secded  pods. 

A.  herb&cea  (but  it  is  not-an  herb)  of  low  pinc-barrens  S.,  2° -4°  high, 
often  downv,  has  the  leaflets  more  rigid,  dotted,  and  crowded,  villous  calyx- 
teeth,  later  Wuc  or  white  flowers,  and  1 -seeded  pods. 

A.  can68CenB,  called  Lead-Plant  ;  in  prairies  and  on  rocky  banks  W. 
and  S.  W. ;  l°-3°  high,  hoary  with  6oft  down,  with  sessile  leaves  of  29  -51 
elliptical  leaflets,  smoothish  above  when  old,  violet-purple  flowers  in  late  summer, 
and  1 -seeded  pods. 

13.  PS  OB- ALE  A.  I  Greek  word  for  scurfy,  from  the  roughish  dots  or  glands 
on  the  leaves,  calyx,  &c.)  Wild  S.  &  W. :  il.  early  summer,  violet,  bluish, 
or  almost  white,     y, 

*  Leaves  pinnately  3-Jbliolate,  i.  e.  the  side-leaflets  a  UtVe  below  the  apex  of  the 
common  petiole,  or  the  uppermost  of  a  single  leaflet. 

P.  Ondbrychis.  River-banks,  Ohio  to  Illinois  and  S. :  3°  -  5°  high, 
nearly  smooth,  with  lance-ovate  taper-pointed  leaflets  3'  long,  small  flowers  in 
short-peduncled  racemes  3'  -  6'  long ;  pods  rough  and  wrinkled. 

P.  melilotoides.  Dry  places,  W.  &  S. :  l°-2°  high,  somewhat  pubes- 
cent, slender,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  leaflets,  oblong  spikes  on  long 
peduncles,  and  strongly  wrinkled  pods. 

*  *  Leaves  digitate,  of  3-7  leaflets. 

P.  Iilipin&lUB.  Dry  pinc-barrens  S. :  smooth  and  slender,  with  5-7  very 
narrow  or  thread-shaped  leaflets,  small  flowers  in  loose  racemes,  and  obliquely 
wrinkled  pods. 

P.  floriblinda.  Prairies  from  Illinois  S.  W. :  bushy-branched  and  slen- 
der, 2° -4°  high,  somewhat  hoary  when  young,  with  3-5  linear  or  obovate- 
oblong  much  dotted  leaflets,  small  flowers  in  short  panicled  racemes,  and  glan- 
dular-roughened pods. 

P.  candscens.  Dry  barrens  S.  E.  Bushy-branched,  2°  high,  hoary- 
pubescent,  with  3  (or  upper  leaves  of  single)  obovatc  leaflets,  loose  racemes  of 
few  flowers,  and  a  smooth  pod. 

P.  argoph^lla.  Prairies  N.  W.,  mostly  across  the  Mississippi,  widely 
branched,  1°  -3°  high,  silvery  white  all  over  with  silky  hairs,  with  3-5  broad- 
lanceolate  leaflets  and  spikes  of  rather  few  largish  flowers. 

P.  esculdnta,  Pomme  Blanche  of  the  N.  W.  Voyageurs ;  the  turnip- 
shaped  or  tuberous  mealy  root  furnishing  a  desirable  food  to  the  Indians  N.  W. : 
low  and  stout,  5'- 15'  high,  roughish  hairy,  with  5  lance-oblong  or  obovatc 
leaflets,  a  dense  oblong  spike  of  pretty  large  (£'  long)  flowers,  and  a  hairy 
pointed  pod. 

14.  ONOBBYCHIS,  SAINFOIN.  (Name  from  Greek,  means  Asses- 
food.) 

O.  satlva,  Common  S.  Sparingly  cult,  from  Europe  as  a  fodder  plant, 
hut  not  quite  hardy  N. ;  herb  l°-2°  high,  with  numerous  oblong  small  leaf- 
lets, brown  and  thin  pointed  stipules,  and  spikes  of  light  pink  flowers  on  long 
axillary  peduncles,  in  summer,  the  little  semicircular  pod  bordered  with  short 
prickles  or  teeth.     % 

15.  STYLOSA.OTHES,  PENCIL-FLOWER.  (Name  from  Greek 
words  for  column  and  flower,  the  calyx  being  raised  on  its  stalk-like  base. 
The  application  of  the  popular  name  is  not  obvious. ) 

S.  elatior.  of  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  S.,  is  an  incon- 
spicuous low  rterb,  in  tufts ;  the  wiry  stems  downy  on  one  side ;  leaflets  lan- 
ceolate, with  strong  straight  veins;  flowers  orange-yellow,  small,  in  little 
clusters  or  heads,  in  late  summer.     % 
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10.  LESPEDEZA,  BUSH-CLOVER.  (Named  for  Lespedez,  a  Spanish 
Governor  of  Florida.)  AH  grow  in  sandy  or  sterile  soil;  fl.  late  summer 
and  autumn.     % 

*  Native  species :  stipules  and  bracts  minute. 

+-  Flowers  in  dose  spikes  or  heads  on  upright  (2° -4°  high)  simple  rigid  stems: 
corolla  cream-color  or  white  with  a  purple  spot,  about  the  length  of  the  silky- 
downy  calyx. 

Ij.  cap  it  at  a.  Leaflets  oblong  or  sometimes  linear,  silky  beneath,  thickish ; 
peduncles  and  petioles  short ;  flowers  in  short  spikes  or  heads ;  calyx  much 
longer  than  thcjx>d. 

L.  hirta.  Leaflets  roundish  or  oval,  hairy  or  downy ;  petioles  and  pedun- 
cles slender  ;  spikes  becoming  rather  long  and  loose. 

-t-  -t-  Flowers  violet-purple,  scattered  or  in  open  panicles  or  dusters,  slender-pedun- 
ded,  also  usually  some  more  fertile  ones,  mostly  without  petals,  in  small 
sessile  clusters. 

L.  violacea.  The  commonest,  and  very  variable,  bushy-branching,  erect 
or  spreading,  with  leaflets  varying  from  oval  to  linear,  and  minutely  whitish- 
downy  beneath,  or  sometimes  silky  ;  the  ordinary  flowers  loosely  panicltd. 

L.  prociimbens.  Soft-downy,  except  the  upper  surface  of  the  oval  or 
oblong  leaflets,  slender  and  trailing  ;  peduncles  slender  and  few-flowered. 

L.  ripens.  Smooth,  except  some  minute  and  scattered  close-pressed  hairs, 
very  slender,  prostrate  ;  leaflets  obovate  or  oval  ($'  long). 

*  *  Naturalized  in  States,  from  China  or  Japan :  stipules  ovate  or  lance-ovate, 

striate,  longer  tlian  the  iwy  short  petiole. 

L.  Striata.  Introduced  (more  than  25  years  ago)  in  some  unknown  way 
into  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  now  rapidly  spreading  and  occupying  old 
fields  and  waste  places,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country,  being  greedily  fed 
upon  by  cattle ;  it  is  low  and  spreading,  3'-  107  high,  much  branched,  almost 
smooth,  with  oblong  or  wedge-oblong  leaflets  4'  -  j;  long,  and  1-3  small  pur- 
plish flowers  almost  sessile  in  the  axils. 

17.  DESMODIUM,  TICK-TREFOIL.  (Name  from  Greek,  means  bound 
together,  from  the  connected  joints  of  the  pod.)  %  We  have  many  native 
species,  common  in  open  woods  and  copses  ;  n.  late  summer :  the  following 
are  the  more  common. 

§  1.   Native  species :  the  little  joints  of  the  pod  adhere  to  clothing  or  to  the  coats  of 
animals  :  /lowers  sometimes  turning  greenish  in  witliering. 

♦  Pod  raised  far  above  the  calyx  on  a  slender  stalk  of  its  own,  straight} sh  on  the 

upper  margin,  divided  from  below  into  not  more  than  4  joints  :  flowers  in 
one  long-stalked  naked  terminal  raceme  or  panicle :  plants  smooth,  l°-3° 
high :  stipules  bristle-form. 

D.  nudifldrum.  Flower-stalk  and  leaf-bearing  stem  rising  separately 
from  a  common  root ;  the  leaves  all  crowded  on  the  summit  of  the  latter,  and 
with  broadly  ovate  bluntish  leaflets,  pale  beneath. 

D.  acuminatum.  Flowr-stalk  terminating  the  stem,  which  bears  a 
cluster  of  leaves;  the  large  leaflets  (4' -5'  long)  round-ovate  with  a  tapering 
point,  or  the  end  one  blunter,  green  l>oth  sides. 

♦  *  Pod  little  if  at  all  raised  al)ove  the  calyx. 

■*-  Stems  erect,  3°  -  6°  high :  stipules  large,  ovate  or  lance-ovate  and  pointed, 
striate,  persistent,  the  bracts  similar  but  deciduous :  flowers  large  for  the 
genus :  racemes  panicled :  pods  of  4-7  rhombic-oblong  joints,  each  joint 
about  %'  long. 

D.  cuspid  at  um.  Very  smooth,  with  a  straight  stem,  lance-ovate  and 
taper-pointed  leaflets  (3' -5'  long)  longer  than  the  common  petiole,  and  pod 
with  smoothish  joints. 

D.  can6scens.  Hairy,  with  branching  stems,  pale  leaves ;  the  ovate 
bluntish  leaflets  about  the  length  of  the  common  petiole,  reticulated  beneath  and 
both  sides  roughish  with  fine  close  pubescence  ;  joints  of  pod  very  adhesive. 
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*-  «*-  Stems  erect,  2°  -  6°  high :  stipules  and  bracts  mostly  awf shaped,  small  and 
inconspicuous  or  early  deciduous :  racemes  panicled. 

+♦  Common  petiole  slender :  flowers  smallish :  joints  of  pod  3-5,  unequal-sided. 

D.  viridifldrum.  Stem  and  lower  surface  of  the  broad  ovate  blunt  leaf- 
lets clothed  with  white  and  soft-velvety  down.   Pine-barrens,  from  New  Jersey  S. 

D.  laevig&tum.  Stem  and  the  thickish  ovate  and  bluntish  leaflets  smooth 
or  nearly  so.     From  New  Jersey  S. 

D.  Dilldnii.  Stem  and  the  oblong  or  oblong-ovate  bluntish  thin  leaflets 
finely  pubescent ;  the  latter  2'  -  3'  long. 

D.  panicul&tum.  Smooth  or  nearly  so  throughout ;  leaflets  lanceolate 
or  lance-oblong,  tapering  to  a  blunt  point,  3'  -  5'  long ;  panicle  loose. 

D.  Strictum.  Slender  stems  smooth  below,  above  and  the  narrow  panicle 
rough-glandular ;  leaflets  linear,  blunt,  reticulated,  very  smooth,  1 '  -  2'  long. 
From  New  Jersey  S. 

-*-*■  *-*•  Common  petiole  very  short. 

D.  Canad6nse.  Stem  hairy,  3°  -  6°  high,  leafy  up  to  the  panicle ;  leaf- 
lets lance-oblong,  blunt,  2' -3'  long;  racemes  dense*  the  pink-purple  flowers 
larger  than  in  any  other,  fully  £'  long ;  bracts  large,  conspicuous  before  flower- 
ing.    Chieflv  N.  &  W. 

D.  sessilifdlium.  Stem  pubescent,  2° -4°  high ;  the  long  panicle  naked ; 
common  petiole  hardly  any ;  leaflets  linear  or  linear-oblong,  blunt,  reticulated, 
rough  above,  downy  beneath  ;  flowers  small.    Penn.  to  111.  &  S. 

«♦-«♦-■«-  Stems  ascending  or  spreading,  l°-3°  long:  stipules  and  Irracts  awl- 
shaped  and  deciduous :  panicle  naked,  loose :  flowers  small :  pod  of  2  or  3 
small  oval  or  roundish  joints. 

D.  rigid um.  The  largest  of  this  section,  with  rough-pubescent  stems 
sometimes  erect ;  leaflets  ovate-oblong,  blunt,  thickish,  roughish  and  reticulated, 
1'  -  2£'  long,  longer  than  the  common  petiole. 

D.  Ciliare.  More  or  less  hairy,  slender,  very  leafy  ;  common  petiole  very 
short ;  leaflets  round-ovate  or  oval,  thickish,  \*  -  V  long. 

D.  Marilandicum.  Smooth  or  nearly  so,  slender ;  leaflets  ovate  or 
roundish,  thin,  the  lateral  ones  about  the  length  of  the  slender  petiole  :  other- 
wise like  the  preceding. 

-»-■«--»-■«-  Stems  reclining  or  prostrate :  racemes  axillary  and  terminal. 

D.  lineatum.  Smoothish  ;  stem  striate-angled  ;  stipules  awl-shaped, 
deciduous ;  leaflets  orbicular,  1/  or  less  in  length,  much  longer  than  the  common 
petiole ;  flowers  and  2  or  3  rounded  joints  of  the  pod  small.  Pine-barrens  from 
Maryland  S. 

D.  rotundif61ium.  Soft-hairy ;  stems  running  3°  -  5°  along  the  ground ; 
leaflets  orbicular,  about  3'  long ;  stipules  ovate,  striate,  taper-pointed,  persist- 
ent ;  flowers  and  the  3-5  rhombic-oval  joints  of  the  pod  rather  large. 

§  2.   Exotic,  conservatory  species. 

J).  Grfrans,  of  East  Indies,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  plants  known, 
is  readfly  grown  as  a  tender  annual :  the  smooth  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their 
movements ;  the  end  leaflet  slowly  changing  position  with  the  light ;  the  lateral 
ones,  very  much  smaller,  moving  pretty  rapidly  up  and  down,  in  elliptical 
sweeps,  through  the  day  when  the  temperature  is  about  80°  Fahr. 

18.  JESCHYN6MBNE,  SENSITIVE  JOINT -VETCH.  (From 
Greek  word  meaning  ashamed,  the  leaflets  of  some  species  being  more  or  less 
sensitive  to  the  touch  in  the  manner  of  the  common  Sensitive  Plant.)  Sta- 
mens commonly  in  two  sets  of  5  each.  Pod  resembling  that  of  Desmodium. 
Fl.  summer. 

.33.  hispida.  Stem  rough-bristly,  2°  -4°  high ;  leaflets  very  many,  broadly 
linear ;  joints  of  the  bristly  pod  6-10,  nearly  square.  Low  grounds  from 
Penn.  S.     (i) 

.33.  viscidula.  Stems  clammy-pubescent,  slender,  spreading  on  the  ground ; 
leaflets  7-9,  obovate ;  joints  of  the  bristly  pod  2  or  3,  half-orbicular.  Sandy 
shores  S.     0 
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19.  COBONILLA.  (Latin,  diminutive  of  corona,  a  crown.)  Cult  from 
Europe  for  ornament.     % 

0.  varia,  Purple  Coronilla.  Hardy  herb,  spreading  from  underground 
running  shoots,  smooth,  2°  high,  with  15-21  obovate-oval  or  oblong  small 
leaflets,  and  head-like  umbels  or  handsome  pink-purple  and  white  or  white  and 
lilac  flowers,  all  summer. 

C.  glatioa,  Yellow  Sweet-scented  C.  Green-house  shrubby  plant, 
with  5-9  glaucous  obovate  or  obcordate  leaflets,  the  terminal  largest,  and  head- 
like umbels  of  swcct-sccnted  yellow  flowers ;  the  claws  of  tne  petals  not 
lengthened. 

20.  ARACHIS,  PEANUT,  GROUND-NUT.  (Meaning  of  name  obscure.) 

A.  hypogaea,  the  only  common  species,  originally  from  South  America, 
cult.  S. :  the  nut-like  pods  familiar,  the  oily  fleshy  seeds  being  largely  eaten  by 
children,  either  raw  or  roasted,     (i) 

21.  SESB  ANIA.    ( Arabic  name  Sesban,  a  little  altered.)    Fl.  late  summer. 

S.  macrocarpa,  wild  in  swamps  S.,  is  tall,  smooth,  with  linear-oblong 
leaflets,  few  flowers  on  a  peduncle  snorter  than  the  leaves,  the  corolla  yellow 
with  some  reddish  or  purple,  followed  by  linear  narrow  hanging  pods  8'  - 12' 
long,  containing  many  seeds.     (i) 

S.  vesicaria  (or  GlottIdium  Floridanum),  in  low  grounds  S.,  resem- 
bles the  preceding  in  foliage  and  small  yellow  flowers,  but  has  a  broadly  oblong 
turgid  pod,  only  1'  or  2'  long,  pointed,  raised  above  the  calyx  on  a  slender  stalk 
of  its  own,  only  2-seedcd,  the  seeds  remaining  enclosed  in  the  bladdery  white 
lining  of  the  pod  when  the  outer  valves  have  fallen,     (f) 

S.  grandifl6ra  (or  AoXti  grandiflora),  a  shrub  or  tree-like  plant  of 
India,  run  wild  in  Florida,  occasionally  cult,  for  ornament  S.,  has  very  large 
flowers,  3' -4'  long,  white  or  red,  and  slender  hanging  pods  1°  or  so  long. 

22.  CAR  AG  AN  A,  PEA-TREE.  (Tartar  name.)  Natives  of  Siberia 
and  China  :  planted  for  ornament,  but  uncommon,  scarcely  hardy  N. 

C.  arbordscens.  Siberian  P.  Shrub  or  low  tree,  with  spiny  stipules, 
4-6  pairs  of  oval-oblong  downy  leaflets,  a  soft  tip  to  the  common  petiole,  and 
solitary  yellow  flowers,  in  spring. 

C.  frut£sceil8,  has  soft  stipules,  and  only  2  pairs  of  obovate  leaflets 
crowded  at  the  summit  of  the  petiole,  which  is  tipped  with  a  spiny  point. 

C.  ChamlagU,  Chinese  P.,  a  low  or  spreading  shrub,  has  2  rather  dis- 
tant pairs  of  smooth  oval  or  obovate  leaflets,  the  stipules  and  tip  of  the  petiole- 
spiny. 

23.  INDIGOPERA,  INDIGO-PLANT.  (Name  means  producer  of  in- 
digo.) Ours  arc  tail  perennials,  sometimes  with  woody  base,  and  numerous 
small  flowers  in  racemes,  of  S.  States,  in  dry  soil :  fl.  summer. 

1.  Caroliniana.  Wild  from  North  Carolina  S.  :  smoothish,  with  10-15 
obovate  or  oblong  pale  leaflets,  racemes  longer  than  the  leaves,  flowers  soon 
brownish,  and  oblong  veiny  pods  only  2-seedcd. 

I.  tinct6ria.  This  and  the  next  furnish  the  indigo  of  commerce,  were 
cult,  for  that  purpose  S.,  and  have  run  wild  in  waste  places  :  woody  at  base, 
with  7-15  oval  leaflets,  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves,  the  deflexed  knobby 
terete^  pods  curved  and  several-seeded. 

I.  Anil  differs  mainly  in  its  flattish  and  even  pods  thickened  at  both  edges. 

24.  TEPHROSIA,  HOARY  PEA.     (From  Greek  word  meaning  Aoory.) 

Native  plants,  of  dry,  sandy  or  barren  soil,  chiefly  S. :  fl.  summer. 

*  Stem  very  leafy  up  to  the  terminal  and  srssile  dense  raceme  or  panicle. 

T.  Virginiana.  Called  Catgut,  from  the  very  tough,  long  and  slender 
roots;  white  silky-downy,  with  erect  and  simple  stem  l°-2°  high,  17-29 
linear-oblong  leaflets,  pretty  large  and  numerous  flowers  yellowish-white  with 
purple,  and  downy  pods.     Common  N.  &  S. 
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*  *  Stems  branching,  often  spreading  or  decumbent :  leaves  scattered:  racemes  op- 
posite the  leaves,  bng-peduncled :  flowers  fewer  and  smaller :  pubescence 
mostly  yellowish  or  rusty. 

T.  spic&ta.  From  Delaware  S. :  1°  -  2°  high,  loosely  soft-hairy,  with 
9-15  wedge-oblong  or  obovate  leaflets,  and  6-10  rather  large  scattered  white 
and  purple  flowers  in  the  raceme  or  spike. 

T.  hispidula.  From  Virginia  S. :  low,  closely  pubescent  or  smoothish, 
with  11-15  oblong  small  leaflets,  the  lowest  pair  above  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
and  2-4  small  reddish-purple  flowers. 

T.  chrysophylia.  From  Georgia  S.  &  W. :  nearly  prostrate,  with  5-7 
wedge-obovate  leaflets,  smooth  above  and  yellowish  silky  beneath,  the  lowest 
pair  close  to  the  stem ;  flowers  as  in  the  last. 

25.  ROBINIA,  LOCUST-TREE.  (Dedicated  to  two  early  French  bota- 
nists, Robin.)  Natives  of  Atlantic,  Middle,  and  Southern  States,  planted,  and 
the  common  Locust  running  wild  N.    Fl.  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

R.  Fseudacacia,  Common  L.  or  False  Acacia.  Tree  of  valuable 
timlxjr,  with  naked  branchlcts,  slender  and  loose  hanging  racemes  of  fragrant 
white  flowers,  and  smooth  pods. 

B.  visedsa.  Clammy  L.  Smaller  tree,  with  clammy  branches  and  stalks, 
very  short  prickles,  short  and  dense  racemes  of  faintly  rose-colored  scentless 
flowers,  and  rough  clammy  pods. 

R.  hlspida,  Bristly  L.  or  Rose-Acacia.  Ornamental  shrub,  with 
branches  and  stalks  bristly,  broad  leaflets  tipped  with  a  long  bristle,  large  and 
showy  bright  rose-colored  flowers  in  close  or  loose  racemes,  and  clammy-bristly 
pods. 

26.  COLUTEA,  BLADDER-SENNA.  (Derivation  of  name  obscure : 
the  English  name  refers  to  the  bladdery  pods  and  to  the  leaves  having  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  Senna. ) 

C.  arbor^SCens,  Common  B.  European  shrub,  planted  in  gardens,  with 
7-11  oval  and  rather  truncate  leaflets,  a  raceme  of  5-10  yellow  flowers,  in 
summer,  succeeded  by  the  large  very  thin-walled  closed  pods. 

C.  crudnta,  Oriental  B.,  with  obovate  notched  leaflets,  fewer  flowers 
saffron-colored  or  reddish,  and  pods  opening  by  a  little  slit  before  they  are  ripe, 
is  scarcely  hardy  N. 

27.  ASTRAGALUS,  MILK-VETCH.  (Old  Greek  name  of  the  ankle- 
bone  and  of  some  leguminous  plant;  application  and  meaning  uncertain.) 
Very  many  native  species  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

A.  Canadensis.  River-banks,  the  only  widely  common  species ;  rather 
coarse,  l°-4°  high,  slightly  pubescent,  with  leaves  of  numerous  leaflets,  long 
dense  spikes  of  greenish  cream-colored  flowers,  in  summer,  followed  by  small 
and  coriaceous  ovoid  pods,  completely  divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition.     ^ 

A.  Co6peri.  Gravelly  shores  N.  &  W. :  resembles  the  foregoing,  but 
smoother,  l°-2°  high,  with  small  white  flowers  in  a  short  spike,  and  inflated 
ovoid  pods  about  r  long,  thin-walled,  and  not  divided  internally ;  fl.  in  early 
summer.     11 

A.  glaber.  Pine-barrens  S.  :  nearly  smooth,  2°  high,  with  very  many 
oblong-linear  small  leaflets,  loosely  many-flowered  spikes  of  white  flowers,  in 
spring,  succeeded  by  oblong  curved  and  flattish  2-celled  pods.     % 

A.  caryocarpus,  Ground  Plum  of  the  Western  voyageurs,  so  called  from 
the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  plum,  and  fleshy,  but  becom- 
ing dry  and  corky,  very  thick-walled,  2-celled  ;  the  plant  low,  smoothish,  with 
many  small  narrow  oblong  leaflets,  and  short  racemes  or  spikes  of  violet-purple 
or  nearly  white  flowers,  in  spring :  common  along  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
W.  and  S.  on  the  plains.     % 

A.  Vtlldsus.  Pine-barrens  S. :  low  and  spreading,  loosely  hoary-hairy, 
with  about  13  oblong  leaflets  notched  at  the  end,  a  short  and  dense  raceme  or 
spike  of  small  yellowish  flowers,  in  spring,  and  an  oblong  3-angled  curved  and 
soft-hairy  pod,  its  cavity  not  divided.     % 
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28.  WISTARIA.     (Named  for  Prof.  Wistar of  Philadelphia.)    Very  orna- 
mental woody  twiners  :  fl.  spring. 

W.  frut6scen8,  American  W.  Wild  along  streams  W.  and  S.,  and 
cult,  for  ornament;  soft-downy  when  young,  with  9-15  lance-ovate  leaflets, 
a  dense  raceme  of  showy  blue-purple  flowers,  the  calyx  narrowish,  wing-petals 
each  with  one  short  and  one  very  long  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  blade,  and 
a  smooth  ovary. 

W.  Sinensis,  Chinese  W.  Cult,  from  China  or  Japan,  barely  hardy  in 
New  England,  foster  growing  (sometimes  20°  in  a  season)  and  higher  climbing 
thin  the  other,  with  longer  and  more  pendent  racemes,  wing-petals  appendaged 
on  one  side  only,  and  a  downy  ovary.     Often  flowering  twice  in  the  season. 

29.  APIOS,  GROUND-NUT,  WILD  BEAN.    (Name  from  Greek  word 

for  pear,  from  the  shape  of  the  tubers. )     % 

A.  tuberdsa.  Wild  in  low  grounds  ;  subterranean  shoots  bearing  strings 
of  edible  farinaceous  tubers  l'-2'  long;  stems  slender,  rather  hairy ;  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate  ;  flowers  brownish-purple,  violet-scented,  crowded  in  short  and 
thick  racemes,  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

30.  ERYTHRlNA.     (From  Greek  word  for  red,  which  is  the  usual  color 

of  the  flowers. ) 

•  

E.  herbacea.  Wild  in  sandy  soil  near  the  coast  S. ;  sending  np  herba- 
ceous stems  2°  -  4°  high  from  a  thick  woody  root  or  base,  some  leafy,  the  leaf- 
lets broadly  triangular-ovate  ;  others  nearly  leafless,  terminating  in  a  long  erect 
raceme  of  narrow  scarlet  flowers,  of  which  the  straight  and  raided  lanceolate 
standard  (2'  long)  is  the  only  conspicuous  part ;  seeds  scarlet :  fl.  spring. 

E.  Crista-galli.  Cult,  in  conservatories,  from  Brazil ;  with  a  tree-like 
trunk,  oval  or  oblong  leaflets,  and  loose  racemes  of  crimson  large  flowers,  the 
keel  as  well  as  the  broad  spreading  standard  conspicuous,  the  rudimentary  wings 
hidden  in  the  calyx. 

31.  PHASEOLTJS,  BEAN,  KIDNEY  BEAN.     (An  ancient  name  of 

the  Bean.)     Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

♦  Native  species,  small-flowered. 

P.  per6nni8.  From  Connecticut  and  Illinois  S.  in  woody  places  ;  slender 
stems  climbing  high ;  leaflets  roundish-ovate,  .short-pointed  ;  racemes  long  and 
loose,  often  panicled ;  flowers  small,  purple ;  pods  drooping,  scimitar-shaped, 
few-seeded.     % 

P.  diversifdliu.8.  Sandy  shores,  &c.  :  spreading  on  the  ground,  with 
rough  hairy  stems,  ovate  entire  or  commonly  3-!obed  or  angled  leaflets,  pedun- 
cles twice  the  length  of  the  leaves,  bearing  a  small  cluster  of  purplish  or  at  length 
greenish  flowers,  and  linear  nearly  terete  straight  pods,     (i) 

P.  h61volU8.  Sandy  soil,  from  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  S.  :  more  slen- 
der than  the  preceding,  sometimes  twining  a  little,  with  the  ovate  or  oblong 
leaflets  entire  or  obscurely  angled,  peduncles  several  times  surpassing  the  leaves, 
flowers  pale  purple,  and  pods  narrower.     % 

P.  paucifl6rU8.  River-banks  W.  &  S.  :  spreading  over  the  gronnd,  also 
twining  more  or  less,  slender,  pubescent,  with  small  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear 
leaflets,  few  and  small  purplish  flowers  on  a  short  peduncle,  the  keel  merely 
incurved,  and  the  straight  flat  pod  only  1'  long.     ® 

*  *  Exotic  species,  cultivated  mainly  for  food,  all  with  ovate  pointed  leaflets.     0 

P.  vulgaris,  Common  Kidney,  String,  and  Pole  Bean.  Twining, 
with  racemes  of  white  or  sometimes  dull  purplish  or  variegated  flowers  shorter 
than  the  leaf,  linear  straight  pods,  and  tumid  seeds.  Many  varieties,  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  next. 

P.  nanus,  Dwarf  or  Field  Bean  ;  low  and  bushy,  not  twining;  seeds 
very  tumid. 

P.  lunatus,  Lima  Bean,  Sieva  B.,  &c.  Twining,  with  racemes  of 
small  greenish-white  flowers  snorter  than  the  leaf,  and  broad  and  curved  or 
*cimitar-shaped  pods,  containing  few  large  and  flat  seeds. 
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]?.  multifldrus,  Spanish  Bean,  Scarlet  Runner  when  Ted-flowered ; 
twining  high,  with  the  showy  flowers  bright  scarlet,  or  white,  or  mixed,  in 
peduncled  racemes  surpassing  the  leaves  ;  pods  broadly  linear,  straight  or 
a  little  curved ;  seeds  large,  tumid,  white  or  colored. 

*  *  *  Exotic  species,  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  ornament.     2/ 

P.  Carac&lla,  Snail-Flower.  Stem  twining  extensively,  rather  woody 
below,  from  a  tuberous  root ;  leaflets  rhombic-ovate,  taper-pointed ;  racemes 
longer  than  the  leaf;  flowers  showy,  2'  long,  white  and  purple,  the  standard  as 
well  as  the  very  long-snouted  keel  spirally  coiled,  giving  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  snail-shell. 

32.  DdLICHOS,  BLACK  BEAN,  &c.  (Old  Greek  name  of  a  Bean, 
meaning  elongated,  perhaps  from  the  tall-climbing  stems.) 

D.  Lablab,  Egyptian  or  Black  Bean,  cult,  from  India,  for  ornament 
and  sometimes  for  food,  is  a  smooth  twiner,  with  elongated  racemes  of  showy 
violet,  purple,  or  white  flowers,  1'  long,  and  thick  and  broadly  oblong  pointed 
pods  ;  seeds  black  or  tawny  with  a  white  scar,     (I) 

D.  Sinensis,  China  Bean,  var.  melanophthalmus,  Black-eyed 
Bean,  with  long  peduncles  bearing  only  2  or  3  (white  or  pale)  flowers  at  the 
end,  the  beans  (which  are  good)  white  with  a  black  circle  round  the  scar,  is 
occasionally  met  with. 

33.  GALACTIA,  MILK-PEA.  (From  a  Greek  word  for  milieu,  which 
these  plants  are  not.)  There  are  several  other  species  in  the  Southern  At- 
lantic States ;  a  rare  one  has  pinnate  leaves.    Fl.  summer.     2/ 

G.  glabella.  Sandy  soil  from  New  Jersey  S. :  prostrate,  nearly  smooth, 
with  rather  rigid  ovate-oblong  leaflets,  their  upper  surface  shining,  a  few  rather 
large  rose-purple  flowers  on  a  peduncle  not  exceeding  the  leaves,  and  a  4  -  6- 
seeded  at  length  smoothish  pod. 

G.  m611is.  Sandy  barrens,  from  Maryland  S. :  spreading,  seldom  twining, 
soft-downy  and  hoary,  even  to  the  8  -  1  (^seeded  pod ;  racemes  long-peduncled, 
manv-flowered :  leaflets  oval. 

34.  AMPHICARPJEA,  IIOG-PEA-NUT.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
meaning  double-fruited,  alluding  to  the  two  kinds  of  pod.)     3/ 

A.  monoica.  A  slender  much-branched  twiner,  with  brownish-hairy 
stems,  leaves  of  3  rhombic-ovate  thin  leaflets,  and  numerous  small  purplish 
flowers  in  clustered  drooping  racemes,  besides  the  more  fertile  subterranean 
ones ;  the  turgid  pods  of  the  latter  hairy  :  herbage  greedily  fed  upon  by  cattle  : 
fl.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

35.  CENTROSEMA,  SPURRED  BUTTERFLY-PEA.  (Name  from 
Greek  words  meaning  spurred  standard. )     % 

C.  Virginianum.  Sandy  woods,  chiefly  S.  :  trailing  and  low  twining, 
slender,  roughish  with  minute  hairs ;  leaflets  varying  from  ovate-oblong  to 
linear,  very  veiny,  shining ;  the  1  -4-flowered  peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves ; 
the  showy  violet-purple  flowers  1'  or  1  £'  long,  in  summer. 

36.  CLITORIA,  BUTTERFLY-PEA.     (Derivation  obscure.)     % 

C.  Mariana,  our  only  species,  in  dry  ground  from  New  Jersey  S. :  smooth, 
with  erect  or  slightly  twining  stem  (l°-3°  high),  ovate-oblong  leaflets  pale 
beneath,  very  showy  light  blue  flowers  2'  long,  single  or  2  -  3  together  on  a 
short  peduncle,  and  a  few-seeded  straight  pod  :  fl.  summer. 

37.  HARDENBERGIA.  (Named  for  an  Austrian  botanist.)  Austra- 
lian plants.     11 

H.  monophtfia,  a  choice  greenhouse  plant,  has  leaves  of  a  single  ovate 
or  lanceolate  leaflet  2'  or  3'  long,  and  slender  racemes  of  small  violet-purple 
flowers  ;  whole  plant  smooth. 
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38.  KENNEDYA.     (Named  for  a  distinguished  English  florist)     Aus- 
tralian plants,  of  choice  cultivation  in  conservatories.     11 

K.  rubiciinda,  is  hairy,  free-climbing,  with  3  ovate  leaflets,  and  2-4- 
flowered  peduncles,  the  dark  red  or  crimson  flowers  over  1'  long. 

39.  RHYNCHOSIA.     (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  beaked,  of  no  ob- 
vious application.)     Chiefly  Southern:  fl.  summer.     % 

R.  tomentdsa.  Low,  soft-downy,  in  several  varieties,  erect,  spreading,  or 
the  taller  forms  twining  more  or  less,  with  one  or  three  round  or  sometimes 
oblong-oval  leaflets,  and  clusters  or  racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers.  Dry  sandy 
soil,  from  Maryland  S. 

XL  galactoides.  Bushy-branched,  2°  -4°  high,  not  at  all  disposed  to 
twine,  minutely  pubescent,  with  3  small  and  rigid  oval  leaflets,  hardly  any 
common  petiole,  and  scattered  flowers  in  the  upper  axils,  the  standard  reddish 
outside.    Dry  sand-ridges,  from  Alabama  S. 

40.  PISUM,  PEA.     (The  old  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  the  Pea.)     ® 

P.  sativum,  Common  Pea.  Cult,  from  the  Old  World  :  smooth  and 
glaucous,  with  very  large  leafy  stipules,  commonly  2  pairs  of  leaflets,  branching 
tendrils,  and  peduncles  bearing  2  or  more  large  flowers ;  corolla  white,  bluish, 
purple,  or  party-colored  ;  pods  rather  fleshy. 

41.  LATHYRUS,  VETCHLING.     (Old  Greek  name.)      Some  species 
closely  resemble  the  Pea,  others  arc  more  like  Vetches.     Fl.  summer. 

*  Cult,  from  Eu.,  for  ornament :  stem  and  petioles  wing-margined :  leaflets  one  pair. 

L.  odoratUS,  Sweet  Pea.  Stem  more  or  less  roughish-hairy ;  leaflets 
oval  or  oblong ;  flowers  2  or  3  on  a  long  peduncle,  sweet-scented,  white  with 
the  standard  rose-color,  or  purple,  with  varieties  variously  colored.     ® 

L.  latifblius,  Everlasting  Pea.  Smooth,  climbing  high  ;  stems  broadly 
winged ;  leaflets  oval,  with  parallel  veins  very  conspicuous  beneath ;  flowers 
numerous  in  a  long-peduncled  raceme,  pink-purple,  also  a  white  variety,  scent- 
less.    % 

♦  *  Native  species :  stems  wingless  or  merely  margined :  leaflets  2  —  8  pairs.    % 

L.  maritimus,  Beach  Pea.  Sea-shore  of  New  England  especially  N., 
and  along  the  Great  Lakes  :  about  1°  high,  leafy,  smooth,  with  stipules  nearly 
as  large  as  the  8-16  oval  crowded  leaflets,  and  the  peduncle  bearing  6-10  rather 
large  purple  flowers. 

£.  vendsus.  Shady  banks  W.  &  S. :  climbing,  with  10-17  more  scattered 
ovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  often  downy  beneath,  small  and  slender  stipules,  and 
peduncles  bearing  many  purple  flowers. 

L.  ochroleficus.  Hillsides  and  banks  N.  &  W.  :  slender  stems  l°-3° 
high ;  the  leaflets  6-8,  glaucous,  thin,  ovate  or  oval,  larger  than  the  leafy 
stipules  ;  peduncles  bearing  several  rather  small  yellowish-white  flowers. 

L.  palustris.  Swamps  and  wet  grounds  N.  &  W.  :  low,  1°  -  2°  high, 
with  margined  or  slightly  winged  stems,  small  lanceolate  stipules,  4-8  leaflets 
varying  from  linear  to  oblong,  and  peduncles  bearing  3-5  rather  small  purple 
flowers. 

Var.  myrtifblius,  common  W.  &  S.,  usually  appears  very  distinct,  climb- 
ing 2°  -  4°  high,  with  oblong  or  oval  leaflets,  larger  and  more  leaf-like  upper 
stipules,  and  paler  flowers. 

42.  VICIA,  VETCH,  TARE.     (The  old  Latin  name  of  the  genus.) 

§  1 .   Flowers  several  or  many  on  a  slender  ]>eduncle,  in  spring  or  summer :  pod 
several-seeded:  wild species  in  low y round,  l°-4°  high,      ^ 

*  Peduncle  4  -  ^-flowered :  plant  smooth. 

V.  Americana.  Common  N.  &  W. ;  with  10-14  oblong  and  Tery  blunt 
veiny  leaflets,  and  purplish  flowers  over  ^'  long. 

v .  acutifblia.  Near  the  coast  S. ;  with  about  4  linear  or  oblong  leaflets 
and  small  blue  or  purplish  flowers. 
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*  *  Peduncle  bearing  very  many  small  soon  reflexed  flowers. 

V.  Carolini&na.  Smoothish ;  with  8-24  oblong  blunt  leaflets,  and  small 
white  or  purplish-tipped  flowers  rather  loose  or  scattered  in  the  slender  raceme. 

V.  Cr&cca.  Only  N.  &  W.,  rather  downy;  with  20-24  lance-oblong 
mucronate-pointed  leaflets,  and  a  dense  spike  of  blue  flowers  (nearly  £'  long) 
turning  purple. 

§  2.  Flowers  1-5  on  a  slender  jxduncle,  in  summer  or  spring,  very  small :  leaf- 
lets obfona-linear,  4-8  pairs :  pod  oblong,  only  2  -  4 -seeded :  slender  and 
delicate  European  plants,  run  wild  in  fields  ana  waste  places.     (T) 

V.  tetra8p6rma.    Leaflets  blunt ;  corolla  whitish ;  pod  4-seeded,  smooth. 
V.  hirstlta.    Leaflets  truncate ;  corolla  bluish  ;  pod  2-seeded,  hairy. 

§  3.  Flowers  single  or  few  and  sessile  or  short-pedunded  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves, 
pretty  large :  pod  several-seeded :  stem  simple,  low,  not  climbing.     ® 

V.  sativa,  Common  Vetch  or  Tare.  Sometimes  cult,  for  fodder,  from 
the  Old  World,  run  wild  in  some  fields  :  somewhat  hairy,  with  10-14  leaflets 
varying  from  oblong  or  obovate  to  linear,  and  notched  and  mucronate  at  the 
apex  ;  flowers  mostly  in  pairs  and  sessile,  violet-purple ;  seeds  tumid. 

V.  F&ba,  Bean  of  England,  Windsor  or  Horse-Bean.  Cult,  from  the 
Old  World  for  the  edible  beans  (which  are  not  much  fancied  in  this  country, 
where  we  have  better)  :  smooth,  with  stout  erect  stem  l°-2°  high,  crowded 
leaves  of  2  -  6  oblong  leaflets  (1  \'  -  3'  long),  a  mere  rudiment  of  a  tendril,  and 
axillary  clusters  of  white  flowers  having  a  black  spot  on  each  wing ;  pod  thick 
and  fleshy,  2'  -  3'  long ;  seeds  oval,  flattened,  large. 

43.  LENS,  LENTIL.  (Classical  Latin  name.  The  shape  of  the  seed  gave 
the  name  to  the  glass  lens  for  magnifying.)     ® 

Xi.  e8Clll6nta,  Common  Lentil,  of  Europe,  cult,  for  fodder  and  for  the 
seeds,  but  rarely  with  us  :  slender  plant,  barely  1°  high,  resembling  a  Vetch, 
with  several  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  (£  long),  2  or  3  small  white  or  purplish 
flowers  on  a  slender  peduncle,  and  a  small  broad  pod,  containing  2  orbicular 
sharp-edged  (lens-shaped)  seeds,  which  are  generally  yellowish  or  brownish, 
a  sorry  substitute  for  beans,  but  good  for  soup. 

44.  CICER,  CHICK-PEA.     (An  old  Latin  name  for  the  Vetch.)     ® 

C.  arietlnum,  Common  C,  of  the  Old  World,  called  Coffee-Pea  at  the 
West,  there  cult,  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  for  coffee  :  their  shape  gave  the 
specific  name,  being  likened  to  the  head  of  a  sheep  :  plant  9'  -  20'  high,  covered 
with  soft  glandular  acid  hairs  ;  leaves  of  8-12  wedge-obovate  serrate  leaflets ; 
peduncle  bearing  one  small  whitish  flower,  succeeded  by  the  turgid  small  pod. 

45.  CHORIZEMA.     (A  fanciful  name  of  Greek  derivation.)     % 

C.  ilicif&lia,  Holly-leaved  C.  Greenhouse-plant  from  Australia,  bushy, 
with  lance-oblong  leaves  cut  into  strong  spiny  teeth  or  lobes,  and  racemes  of 
small  copper-colored  flowers,  the  wings  redder. 

46.  BAPTISIA,  FALSE  INDIGO.  (From  Greek  word  meaning  to  dye, 
these  plants  yielding  a  poor  sort  of  indigo. )  Foliage  of  most  species  turning 
blackish  in  drying :  nearly  all  grow  in  sandy  or  gravelly  dry  soil :  fl.  spring 
and  early  summer.     ^ 

*  Flowers  yellow. 

B.  perfoli&ta.  Low  and  spreading,  snfooth  and  glaucous,  with  simple 
round-ovate  leaves  surrounding  the  stem  (perfoliate,  probably  answering  to 
united  stipules),  and  single  small  flowers  in  their  axils ;  pod  small  and  globular. 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

B.  tinct6ria,  Common  or  Wild  False-Indigo.  Pale  or  glaucous, 
smooth,  bushy,  2°  high,  with  3  small  wedge-obovate  leaflets,  hardly  any  com- 
mon petiole,  minute  deciduous  stipules,  few-flowered  racemes  terminating  tho 
branches,  and  small  globular  pods. 
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B.  lanceol&ta.  Downy  when  young,  spreading,  with  3  thickiah  blnnt  leaf- 
lets varying  from  lanceolate  to  obovate,  a  very  short  common  petiole,  small  de- 
ciduous stipules,  and  rather  large  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  and  in  short  ter- 
minal racemes,  the  pod  globular  and  slender-pointed.     Common  S.  &  S.  W. 

B.  vill6sa.  Minutely  downy,  with  stout  stems  2°  high,  3  spatulate-oblong 
or  wedge-obovate  leaflets,  becoming  smooth  above,  a  very  short  common  petiole, 
stipules  more  or  less  persistent,  and  many-flowered  racemes  of  large  flowers 
on  slender  pedicels;  the  pod  minutely  downy,  oblong,  taper-pointed.  From 
Carolina  S.  W. 

*  *  Flowers  white,  in  the  first  cream-color :  leaves  all  of  3  leaflets  varying  from 
wedge-obovate  to  oblanceolate,  and  flowers  in  long  racemes  terminating  the 
branches. 

B.  leucophaea.  Low  and  spreading,  1°  high,  soft-hairy,  with  persistent 
large  and  leaf-like  bracts  and  stipules,  reclined  one-sided  racemes  of  cream- 
colored  large  (1'  long)  flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  and  hoary  ovate  pods.  Open 
woods,  chiefly  W. 

B.  alba.  Smooth,  2°  -  3°  high,  with  slender  widely  spreading  branches, 
slender  petioles,  minute  deciduous  stipules  and  bracts,  loose  erect  or  spreading 
long-peduncled  racemes  of  small  flowers  (J' -J'  long),  and  cylindrical  pods. 
From  Virginia  S. 

B.  leucantha.  Smooth  and  glaucous,  stout,  3°  -  5°  high,  with  spreading 
branches,  rather  short  petioles,  the  lanceolate  stipules  and  bracts  deciduous, 
erect  long  racemes  of  large  (I'  long)  flowers,  and  oval-oblong  pods  2'  long, 
raised  on  a  stalk  fully  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Alluvial  soil,  from  Ohio 
W.  &  S. 

*  *  *  Flowers  blue :  leaves  of  3  leaflets  as  in  the  foregoing. 

B.  australis.  Smooth  and  stout,  pale,  erect,  2°  -  5°  high,  with  oblong- 
wedge-shaped  leaflets,  lanceolate  and  rather  persistent  stipules  as  long  as  the 
short  petiole,  erect  racemes  of  pretty  large  (nearly  1'  long)  flowers  on  short 
pedicels,  and  oval-oblong  pods  2'  -  3'  long,  on  a  stalk  of  the  length  of  the 
calyx. 

47.  THERMOPSIS.    (From  Greek  words  meaning  that  the  plants  resem- 
ble the  Lupine. )     Flowers  yellow.     % 

T.  m611is.  Wild  in  open  woods  from  N.  Carolina  S. :  downy,  1°  -2°  high, 
with  spreading  branches,  3  obovate-oblong  leaflets,  oblong-ovatc  leafy  stipules, 
some  of  them  as  long  as  the  short  petioles,  and  long  narrow-linear  spreading 
pods  short-stalked  in  the  calyx :  fl.  spring.  (There  are  two  other  species  in  the 
Southern  Alleghanies.) 

T.  fabaoea,  which  is  erect  with  oval  leaflets  and  upright  pods,  is  sparingly 
cult,  from  Siberia,  and  wild  in  N.  W.  America. 

48.  CLADRASTIS,  YELLOW- WOOD.      (Meaning  of  name  obscure, 

perhaps  from  Greek  for  brittle  branches.) 

C.  tinct6ria  (also  named  Virg^lia  littea),  native  of  rich  woods  from 
E.  Kentucky  S.,  planted  for  ornament,  one  of  the  very  handsomest  and  neatest 
of  ornamental  tives  ;  with  light  yellow  wood,  a  close*  bark  like  that  of  Beech, 
leaves  of  7-11  parallel -veined  oval  or  ovate  leaflets  (3*  -4'  long  and  smooth,  as 
is  the  whole  plant),  and  ample  hanging  panicles  (1°  or  more  long)  of  pretty, 
delicately  fragrant,  cream-white  flowers,  terminating  the  branchlets  of  the  season, 
in  Mav  or  June. 

49.  SOPHORA.  (An  Arabic  name  altered.)  There  is  a  wild  herbaceous 
species  beyond  the  Mississippi,  a  low  shrubby  one  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
and  a  tree  in  Arkansas  and  Texas  which  in  its  fleshy  jointed  pod  and  in  ap- 
pearance much  resembles  the  following  :  — 

S.  Jap6nica,  Japan  S.  Planted  for  ornament,  hardy  to  New  England; 
tree  20°  -50°  high,  with  greenish  bark,  11-13  oval  or  oblong  acute  smooth 
leaflets,  and  loose  panicles  of  cream-white  flowers,  terminating  the  branches  at 
the  end  of  summer,  the  fruit  a  string  of  fleshy  1 -seeded  joints. 
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60.  CERCIS,  RED-BUD,  JUDAS-TREE.  (Ancient  name  of  the  ori- 
ental species :  the  English  name  from  the  old  notion  that  this  was  the  tree 
whereon  Judas  hanged  himself.) 

C.  Canadensis,  American  Red-bud.  Wild  from  New  York  S.  (but 
probably  not  in  Canada  as  the  name  implies)  :  a  small,  handsome  tree,  orna- 
mental in  spring,  when  the  naked  branches  are  covered  with  the  small  but  very 
numerous  flowers,  of  the  color  of  peach-blossoms  or  redder  ;  the  rounded  leaves 
are  somewhat  pointed,  and  the  pods  scarcely  stalked  in  the  calyx. 

C.  Siliquastrum,  European  R.  or  Judas-Tree.  Barely  hardy  N., 
except  as  a  shrub ;  has  larger  flowers,  pod  raised  out  of  the  calyx  on  a  short 
stalk,  and  almost  kidney-shaped  leaves.  A  seeming  variety  of  this  inhabits 
Texas  and  California. 

61.  CASSIA,  SENNA.  (Ancient  name,  of  obscure  meaning.)  The  follow- 
ing all  wild  species,  the  first  sometimes  cult,  in  country  gardens,  and  the 
leaves  used  in  place  of  true,  oriental  Senna.    Fl.  summer*  in  all  ours  yellow. 

§  1.  Smooth  herbs ,  in  rich  or  alluvial  soil,  with  rather  large  leaflets,  deciduous 
stipules,  flowers  in  s/iort  axillary  racemes  or  crowded  in  a  panicle,  and  the 
10  stamens  unequal,  some  of  the  upper  anthers  imperfect. 

C.  Maril&ndica,  Wild  Senna.  The  only  common  sort  at  the  north, 
3° -4°  high,  with  6-9  pairs  of  narrow-oblong  blunt  and  mucronate  leaflets, 
a  club-shaped  gland  on  tie  common  petiole  near  the  base,  bright  yellow  petals 
often  turning  whitish  when  old,  blackish  anthers,  and  linear  flat  (at  first  hairy) 
pods.     11 

C.  OCCidentalis,  Western  S.  or  Styptic- Weed.  Common  S.,  nat. 
from  South  America:  l°-5°  high,  with  4-6  pairs  of  lance-ovate  acute  leaf- 
lets, a  globular  gland  on  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and  narrow  linear  smooth  pods 
5'  long.     ® 

C.  obtusifdlia.  From  Illinois  and  Virginia  S.  ;  with  2  or  3  pairs  of  ob- 
ovate  leaflets,  a  pointed  gland  between  the  lowest,  the  pale  flowers  in  pairs,  and 
slender  curved  pods  6'  -  10'  long.    ® 

§  2.  Low  and  spreading,  smooth  or  roughish  hairy  herbs,  in  sandy  or  dry  barren 
soil,  with  persistent  striate  stipules,  and  10-20  pairs  of  small  linear-oblong 
oblique  or  unequal-sided  leaflets,  which  are  somewhat  sensitive,  closing  when 
roughly  brushd;  a  cup-shaped  gland  below  the  lowest  pair :  flowers  clus- 
tered in  the  axils. 

C.  Chameecrista,  Large-fl.  Sensitive  or  Partridge  Pea.  Flowers 
pretty  large,  showy,  on  slender  pedicels,  with  the  petals  often  purple-spotted  at 
base,  a  slender  style,  and  10  unequal  stamens,  some  of  the  antners  usually  yel- 
low and  others  purple.     Like  the  next  most  common  S.     (T) 

C.  nictitans,  Small-fl.  S.  Flowers  small,  on  very  short  pedicels,  with 
a  short  style,  and  5  nearly  equal  anthers. 

62.  CJESALPINIA.  (Named  for  the  early  Italian  botanist  desalpinus.) 
One  species  of  tropical  America,  cult,  in  some  conservatories,  is  planted  out 
in  Gulf  States,  viz. 

C.  pulch£rrima  (also  named  PoinciXna  pulcherrima),  Barbadoes 
Flower-fence.  Small  tree,  prickly,  with  twice-pinnate  leaves,  numerous 
oblong  leaflets  notched  at  the  end,  and  open  terminal  racemes  of  large  and 
showy  flowers,  the  short-clawed  broad  and  jagged-edged  petals  1'  long  and  red- 
dish-orange, and  the  crimson  filaments  3'  long. 

53.  GYMNOCLADUS,  KENTUCKY  COFFEE-TREE.  (Name  from 
Greek  words  for  naked  branch,  the  branches  being  very  stout,  and  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen  appearing  destitute  of  spray. ) 

G.  Canadensis.  The  only  species,  a  fine  ornamental  and  timber  tree,  wild 
from  W.  New  York  S.  and  especially  W.,  with  rough  bark,  twice-pinnate  leaves 
2°  or  3°  long,  each  partial  leafstalk  bearing  7-13  ovate  and  stalked  leaflets, 
except  the  lowest  pair,  which  are  single  leaflets  (2' -3'  long);    the  leaflets 
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remarkable  for  hanging  edgewise.  Flowers  in  early  snmmcr ;  ripening  in  late 
autumn,  the  large  and  indurated  pod  5'  - 10'  long  and  1  J'  -  2'  wide ;  the  seeds 
over  J'  across. 

54.  GLEDlTSCHIA,  HONEY-LOCUST.  (Named  for  the  early  Ger- 
man  l>otanist,  Gleditsch.)  Fl.  early  summer,  inconspicuous,  ripening  the  pods 
late  in  autumn.  Thorns  simple  or  compound ;  those  on  the  branchlets  above 
the  axils.  Leaves  on  growing  shoots  of  the  season  twice  pinnate ;  those  in 
clusters  on  spurs  mostly  onco  pinnate. 

G.  triac&nthos,  Three-tiiorned  Acacia  or  Commox  H.  Wild  in 
rich  soil  from  Penn.  8.  &  W.,  also  commonly  planted  for  shade,  sometimes  used 
fur  hedges :  a  rather  tall  tree,  with  light  foliage,  large  often  very  compound 
thorns  flattish  at  the  base  and  tapering,  small  lance-oblong  leaflets,  and  linear 
flat  pods  9'  -  20'  long,  often  twisted  or  curved.  A  var.  ixermis  has  very  few  or 
no  thorns. 

G.  Sinensis,  Chinese  H.,  occasionally  planted,  has  stouter  conical  thorns, 
and  broader  oval  leaflets. 

G.  monosp6rma,  Oxe-seeded  or  Water  H.  Swamps  from  Illinois 
S.  W. :  small  tree,  with  slender  thorns,  ovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  and  oval  1 -seeded 
pods,  containing  no  pulp. 

55.  MIMOSA,  SENSITIVE-PLANT.     (From  Greek  word  to  mimic,  i.  c. 

the  movements  imitating  un  animal  faculty.)  There  arc  wild  shrubby  species 
in  Texas  and  farther  S.  The  following  are  herbs,  procumbent  or  trailing, 
with  bristly  short  pods. 

M.  pudica,  Common  S.  Beset  with  spreading  bristly  hairs  and  somewhat 
prickly  ;  the  leaves  very  sensitive  to  the  touch,  of  very  numerous  linear  leaflets 
on  2  pairs  of  branches  of  the  common  petiole,  crowded  on  its  apex,  so  as  to 
appear  digitate ;  flowers  rose-purple,  in  slcnder-peduncled  heads,  in  summer. 
Cult,  from  South  America.     (I) 

M.  Strigill63a,  Wi  ld  S.  Rough  with  apprcsscd  stiff  bristles,  not  prickly ; 
leaves  with  5  or  6  pairs  of  branches  of  the  common  petiole,  each  bearing  10-14 
pairs  of  oblong-linear  leaflets ;  flowers  rose-color ;  oblong  head  on  very  long 
peduncle.     Wild  on  river-banks  far  S.  :  fl.  summer.     % 

56.  SCHRANKIA,  SENSITIVE-BRIER.  (Named  for  a  German  bot- 
anist, Schrank.)  Two  species  wild  in  dry  sandy  soil,  S.  &  W.,  spreading  on 
the  ground,  appearing  much  alike,  with  leaves  closing  like  the  Sensitive- 
Plant,  but  only  under  ruder  handling :  flowers  rose-purple,  small,  in  globular 
heads  on  axillary  peduncles,  in  summer.     % 

S.  uncinata.  Stems,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  oblong-linear  short-pointed 
pods  beset  with  rather  stout  hooked  prickles  ;  leaflets  elliptical,  reticulated  with 
strong  veins  underneath. 

S.  angUStata.  Prickles  scattered,  weaker,  and  less  hooked ;  leaflets  oblong- 
linear,  not  reticulated  ;  pods  slender,  taper-pointed. 

57.  DESMANTHUS.     (Greek-made  name,  meaning  that  the  flowers  arc 

Itound  together :  they  arc  merely  crowded  in  a  head.  A  few  species  very  far 
S.,  and  the  following  W. 

D.  brach^lobus.  Prairies  from  Illinois  S.  &  W. :  nearly  smooth,  l°-4° 
high,  erect,  with  6-15  pairs  of  partial  petioles,  each  bearing  20  -  30  pairs  of 
very  small  narrow  leaflets,  one  or  more  glands  on  the  main  petiole,  small  heads 
of  whitish  flowers,  followed  by  short  2  -  G-seeded  pods  ;  stamens  5.      21 


58.  ALBIZZIA,  SILK-FLOWER.     (Named  for  an  Italian  botanist.) 


ornament 

each 

panicled  heads  of  rather  large  pale  rose-purple  flowers,  the  long  and  lustrous 

filaments,  like  silky  threads  in  tufts  (giving  the  popular  name),  being  mainly 

conspicuous  ;  podV  -  G'  long,  oblong-linear,  very  flat  and  thin. 
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59.  ACACIA.  (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  Acacia-trees ;  one  spe- 
cies yields  Gum  Arabic.)  No  native  species  north  of  Texas.  The  following 
are  exotic  shrubs  or  trees,  cult,  in  conservatories  N.,  and  one  of  them  planted 
or  run  wild  far  S. 

§  1.   Leaves  twice  pinnate,  of  very  numerous  small  leaflets. 

A.  Farnesifcna.  Native  of  South  America :  nat.  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, sometimes  cult. :  a  nearly  smooth  shrub,  with  pairs  of  short  prickles  along 
the  branches,  small  linear  leaflets,  small  heads,  on  short  peduncles  (2  or  3  to- 
gether) of  yellow  very  sweet-scented  flowers,  used  by  the  perfumers.  The  plant 
also  yields  gum.    Pod  thick,  pulpy  or  pithy  within. 

A.  dealb&ta,  of  Australia :  a  fast-growing  small  tree,  not  prickly  nor 
thorny,  pale  or  whitened  with  minute  obscure  down  or  mealiness ;  with  leaves 
of  10-25  pairs  of  partial  petioles  (a  little  gland  on  the  main  petiole  between 
each  pair),  and  very  many  pairs  of  closely  set  and  minute  linear  leaflets ;  the 
bright  yellow  flowers  in  globular  heads  collected  in  an  ample  very  open  raceme 
or  panicle,  odorous. 

§  2.  Only  the  leaves  of  the  seedling  twice-pinnate ;  the  rest  simple  and  entire  mostly 
blade-like  petioles  (called  phyllodia,  Lessons,  p.  69),  standing  edgewise 
instead  of  flatwise,  but  otherwise  imitating  rigid  simple  leaves.  Chiefly 
natives  of  Australia,  where  they  are  extremely  numerous. 

*  Leaves  short,  and  with  only  a  central  nerve  or  midrib, 
*-  Linear  awl-shaped  or  almost  needle-shaped,  prickly-tipped,  small,  about  J'  long. 

A.  juniperina.  Rigid  bushy  shrub,  with  the  leaves  scattered  over  the 
branches,  and  flowers  in  single  small  round  heads. 

A.  verticillkta.  Spreading  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  the  leaves  crowded 
more  or  less  in  whorls  of  5  -  8  or  more,  and  flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes. 

«*-  ■•-  Obliquely  oblong,  lanceolate,  or  broader,  not  prickly-tipped, 

A.  arm&ta.  Tall-growing  shrub,  usually  with  hairy  branches,  and  with 
conspicuous  prickle-like  stipules ;  half-ovate  oblong  or  incurved-lanceolatc  leaves 
mostly  blunt,  with  somewhat  wavy  margins,  feather-veined,  not  over  1'  long; 
flowers  in  round  heads. 

A.  vestita.  Tall-growing  shrub,  soft-downy,  with  drooping  branches,  pale 
obliquely  wedge-ovate  or  obovate  and  curved  bristle-pointed  leaves,  and  small 
globular  heads  of  flowers  in  racemes. 

A.  C1lltrif6rmi8.  Shrub  smooth,  mealy-glaucous  when  young,  with  tri- 
angular or  lance-obovate  and  curved  minutely  pointed  leaves,  of  thick  and  firm 
texture,  and  globular  heads  in  racemes,  forming  a  leafy  terminal  panicle. 

*  *  Leaves  3'  -6'  or  more  long,  pointless,  with  2-5  parallel  nerves,  or  when  very 
narrow  only  l-nerved:  flowers  in  slender  loose  or  inttrrupted  axilJary  spikes. 

A.  longifblia.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  smooth,  with  angular  branches,  and 
leaves  varying  from  lance-oblong  to  linear,  greatly  varying,  2  -  5-nerved,  often 
faintly  veiny  between  the  nerves. 

A.  linearis.  Like  the  preceding,  but  with  leaves  (4'  - 10'  long)  very  nar- 
row-linear and  with  only  one  obvious  nerve. 

38.  ROSACEA,  ROSE  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves  and  regular  flowers,  with 
usually  indefinite  unconnected  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx,  one, 
few,  or  many  simple  separate  pistils  (except  in  the  division  to  which 
the  Pear  belongs),  and  single,  few,  or  occasionally  numerous  seeds ; 
these  filled  with  a  straight  embryo.  Destitute  of  noxious  qualities 
(excepting  the  bark,  leaves,  and  kernels  of  some  Cherries,  and  the 
like),  and  famishing  the  most  important  fruits  of  temperate  climates, 
as  well  aa  the  queen  of  flowers.  We  have  three  principal  great 
divisions. 
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I.  ALMOND    or    PLUM    FAMILY:    consists   of  trees  or 

shrubs,  with  simple  leaves,  stipules  free  from  the  petiole  (often 
minute  or  early  deciduous,  so  that  there  may  appear  to  be  none), 
a  calyx  which  is  deciduous  after  flowering,  and  a  single  pistil,  its 
ovary  tipped  with  a  slender  style  v  Lessons,  p.  103,  fig.  213),  con- 
taining a  pair  of  ovules  and  becoming  a  simple  drupe  or  stone  fruit. 
(Lessons  p.  128,  fig.  285.) 

1.  PRUNUS.    Calvx  with  a  hell-shaped  or  urn-shaped  tube  and  6  spreading  lobes. 

Petals  6,  and  stamens  3-5  times  as  many,  or  iudefinirely  numerous,  inserted 
on  the  throat  of  the  calyx.     Flowers  white  or  rose-color. 

II.  ROSE  FAMILY  proper:  consists  of  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  sti pules  either  free  from  or  united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
calyx  persisting  below  or  around  the  fruit,  which  is  composed  of 
sometimes  one  but  commonly  several  or  many  distinct  pistils. 

t  1.    Calyx  not  icith  a  fleshy  tube  or  cup.  nor  closed  over  the  fruit. 

•  Ovaries  about  6  (2-12),  be taming  Utile  pods,  several- (2 -10-)  settled:  calyx  with 

only  6  or  rarely  4  lobes. 

2.  SPIRjEA.    Shrubs  or  perennial  herb?,  with  stipules  sometimes  minute  or  ob- 

solete, sometimes  conspicuous,  and  white  or  rose-purple  flowers.  Calyx  open 
and  short,  mostly  6-cleft,  not  enclosing  the  pods.  Petals  equal,  commonly 
broad.     Stamens  10-50. 

3.  GILLENIA.     Herbs,  with  nearly  white  flowers  and  almost  sessile  leaves  of  8 

leaflets.  Calyx  narrow,  oblong,  5-tootlied,  enclosing  the  5  pistils  (which  at 
first  lightly  cohere  in  a  ma*s)  and  the  little  pods.  Petals  rather  unequal, 
lance-linear.     Stamen*  10  -  20,  not  projecting. 

•  •  Ovaries  few  or  many,  single-ovuled,  becoming  dry  ahenes  in  fruit  above  the  open 

and  mostly  spreading  calyx :  stamens  numerous, 

—  Pistils  few,  only  2-8. 

4.  KERRI  A.    Shrub,  with  long  green  branches,  simple  and  coarsely-toothed  leaves, 

and  yellow  flowers  terminating  the  brnnchlets  of  the  season.  Calyx  with  6 
somewhat  toothed  lar^e  lobes.  Petals  broad. 
6.  WALDS TEIXIA.  Low  perennial  herbs,  with  chiefly  root-leaves,  either  lobed 
or  coinjxnind,  and  a  few  yellow  (lowers  on  a  short  scape.  Calyx  with  a  top- 
shaped  tube  and  5  spreading  lobe*,  nlremate  with  which  are  sometimes 
5  minute  teeth  or  bractlets.     Petals  obovate.     Styles  deciduous  by  a  joint. 

t-  h-  Pistils  numerous  and  heaped  in  a  head:  calyx  (except  in  one  Genm)  augmented 
■with  additional  outer  lubes  or  brattUts  alternating  with  the  6  pro/ter  lobes: 
leaves  mostly  compound. 

6.  GEUM.    Perennial  herbs.    Calyx  with  a  bell-shaped,  ton-shaped,  or  hemispher- 

ical tube  or  cup.  Akenes  narrow,  or  tapering  to  the  ba«e,  tipped  with  the 
long  persistent  style,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a  naked  or 
hairy  tail.     Seed  erect.     Receptacle  dry,  conical  or  cylindrical. 

7.  POTEN  1'ILLA.     Herbs,  or  one  species  shrubby.     Calyx  flat  or  widely  open. 

Akenes  small,  on  a  dry  receptacle,  from  which*  they  at  length  fall. 

8.  FRAG  ARIA.     Perennial  low  or  stemless  herbs,  with  runners;  and  leaves  of 

3  leaflets.  Calyx  open,  flat.  Styles  short  and  lateral.  Akenes  naked,  small, 
on  the  surface  of  an  enlarged  pulpy  edible  receptacle.  (Lessons,  p.  125,  fig. 
279,  and  p.  129,  fig.  288.) 

•  •  #  Ovaries  several  or  many,  2-ovuled,  in  fruit  becoming  ileahy  or  pulpy  and 

l-8eededy  forming  a  heart  or  cluster  above  the  flat  or  widely  open  simply  b-cU/t 
calyx :  stamens  numerous :  styles  short,  naked,  at  length  falling  off. 

9.  DALIBARDA.     Very  low  perennial  tufted  herb,  with  simple  rounded-heart- 

shaped  or  kidney-shaped  root-leaves  and  1  -  2-flowered  scapes.  Calyx  of  6 
or  even  6  unequal  sepals.  Ovaries  6  -  10,  in  fruit  merely  fleshy,  becoming 
almost  drv  and  bony. 
10.  RUBUS.  Perennial  'herbs  or  shrubby  plants.  Ovaries  numerous,  in  fruit 
pulpy  (berry-like,  or  more  properly  drupe-like,  the  inner  hard  part  answering 
to  the  stone  of  a  cherry  or  peach  on  a  small  scale),  crowded  on  the  dry  or 
fleshy  receptacle.     (Lessons,  p.  129,  fig.  289,  290.) 
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{  2.  Calyx  with  an  urn-shaped  dry  tube,  contracted  or  nearly  doted  at  the  mouth,  and 
enclosing  1-4  little  pistils  which  become  akenet.  Flowers  small :  petals  none 
except  in  Agrimonia. 

11.  ALCHEM1LLA.     Low  herbs,  with  palmate)  v  lobed  or  compound  leaves,  and 

minute  greenish  flowers  in  clusters  or  corymbs.  Calyx  with  4  inner  and 
4  outer  or  accessory  spreading  lobes.  Petals  none.  Stamens  1-4.  Pistils 
1-4,  with  lateral  styles. 

12.  AGRIMONIA.     Herbs,  with  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  slen- 

der terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx  with  the  top-shaped  tube  beset  with 
hooked  bristles  just  below  the  5  green  lobes,  the  latter  closing  together  in 
fruit.  Petals  5,  commonly  yellow,  broad  and  spreading.  Stamens  6  - 15. 
Pistils  2 :  styles  terminal. 

13.  POTERIUM.     Herbs,  with  odd-pinnate  leaves,  and  white,  purple,  or  greenish 

flowers  (sometimes  dioecious)  in  dense  heads  or  spikes  on  long  erect  peduncles. 
Calyx  with  a  short  4-angled  closed  tube,  surmounted  by  4  broad  and  petal- 
like at  length  deciduous  lobes.  Petals  none.  Stamens  4  -  12  or  more,  with 
long  and  slender  projecting  filaments.  Pistils  1-4:  the  terminal  styles  tipped 
with  a  brush-like  or  tufted  stigma. 

$  3.   Calyx  with  an  um-shaftedor  globose  fleshy  tube,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  enclosing 
the  many  pistils  and  akenes     Flowers  large  and  showy, 

14.  ROSA.     Shrubby,  mostly  prickly,  with  pinnate  leaves,  of  3  -  9  or  rarely  more 

serrate  leaflets,  stipules  united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and  flowers  single 
or  in  corymbs  terminating  leafy  branches.  Calyx  with  6  sometimes  leafy 
lobes  which  are  often  unequal  and  some  of  them  toothed  or  pinnately  lobed. 
Petals  6,  or  more  in  cultivation,  broad,  inserted  along  with  the  many  stamens 
at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube.  Pistils  numerous,  with  terminal  styles,  and 
one-ovuled  ovaries,  becoming  hard  or  bony  akenes,  enclosed  in  the  tube 
or  cup  of  the  calyx,  which  in  fruit  becomes  pulpy  and  imitates  a  berry  or 
pome.    (Lessons,  p.  126,  fig-  280.) 

III.  PEAR  FAMILY:  consists  of  shrubs  or  trees,  with  stip- 
ules free  from  the  petiole  (often  minute  or  early  deciduous)  ;  the 
thick-walled  calyx-tube  becoming  fleshy  or  pulpy  and  consolidated 
with  the  2-5  ovaries  to  form  a  compound  pistil  and  the  kind  of 
fruit  called  a  pome.  (Lessons,  p.  104,  fig.  215.)  Lobes  of  the  calyx 
and  petals  5.     Stamens  numerous,  or  rarely  only  10-15. 

•  Fruit  drupe-like  ;  the  seeds  solitary  in  a  hard  stone  or  stones. 

15.  CRATAEGUS.     Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  with  thorn}-  branches  and  flowers  in 

corymbs  or  cymes,  or  sometimes  solitary,  terminating  the  brauchlets;  the 
leaves  lobed  or  serrate.  Styles  2-5  (or  rarely  1):  ovary  of  as  many  2-ovuled 
cells.  Fruit  with  a  stone  of  2  -  5  (rarely  single)  1 -seeded  cells  or  carpels, 
more  or  less  cohering  with  each  other. 

16.  COTONEASTER.      Shrubs  (exotic),  usually  low,  with  the  small  coriaceous 

leaves  entire  and  whitish-downy  underneath,  small  clustered  flowers,  and  the 
calyx  white-woolly  outside.  Styles  2-6.  Fruit  small,  the  pulpy  calyx-tube 
containing  2-5  little  seed-like  hard  stones. 

•  *  Fruit  with  thin  and  cartilaginous  or  papery  2  -  several-seeded  carpels  in  the  pome. 

•»-  Leaves  persistent. 

17.  PHOTINIA.     Trees  or  shrubs  (exotic),  not  thorny,  with  ample  evergreen 

leaves.  Flowers  corymbed.  Styles  2  -  6,  dilated  at  the  apex.  Fruit  berry- 
like, the  2-6  partitions  thin,  or  vnnishing. 

*-  «♦-  Leaves  deciduous. 

18.  AMELANCHIER.    Trees  or  shrubs,  not  thorny,  with  6imple  leaves,  racemed 

flowers,  and  narrow  white  petals.  Styles  5,  united  below.  Ovary  of  6  two- 
ovuled  cells,  bnte:»ch  cell  soon  divided  more  or  less  by  si  projection  or  growth 
from  its  b«ck,  making  the  berry-like  fruit  10-eelled. 

19.  PYRUS.     Trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  rather  thorny,  with  various  foliage,  and 

flowers  in  cymes,  corymbs,  or  rarely  solitary.  Style >ii-5.  Ovary  of  2-6 
two-ovuled  (dr  in  cultivated  species  severe,  l-ovuledj  cells,  which  are  thin  and 
papery  or  cartilaginous  in  fruit  in  the  fleshy  or  pulpy  ealyx-*uh<\ 

20.  Cl  DONlA.    Trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire  or  merely  serrate  leaves,  and  rather 

large  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  Pyrus,  as  does  the  fruit,  only  the  6  cells 
are  many-ovuled  and  many-seeded. 
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1.  PRtTNUS,  PLUM,  &c.     (The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Plum.)    As 

now  received,  this  genus  comprises  all  the  following  groups,  which  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  keep  up  as  botanical  genera.  Foliage  and  the 
stone  and  kernel  of  the  fruit  usually  with  the  flavor  of  prussic  acid,  especially 
in  the  Peach  and  Cherries. 

§  I.  Almond  and  Peach.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  from  separate  scaly  buds, 
in  spring,  before  the  leaves,  the  latter  folded  tooytker  lengthwise  (ccnduplicate) 
in  the  bud :  fruit  velvety,  large :  the  stone  with  wrinkles  and  holes. 

P.  (Am^gdalus)  nana,  Dwarf  or  Flowering  Almond.     Cult,  for 

ornament,  from  Asia ;  a  low  shrub,  with  abundant  and  handsome  rose-colored 
(or  by  variation  white)  usually  full-double  flowers,  earlier  than  the  long  and 
narrow  smooth  leaves  ;  calyx-tube  short-cylindrical ;  fruit  dry  when  ripe,  with 
the  outer  part  separating  as  a  husk  from  the  brittle  stone,  as  in  the  edible 
Almond. 

P.  (A.)  P^rsica,  Peach.  Cult,  from  Asia  for  the  fruit,  also  a  double-fl. 
variety,  for  ornament ;  small  tree,  with  purplish-rose-colored  flowers,  bell-shaped 
calyx-tube,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  globular  fruit  ripening  a  thick  pulp,  cither 
clinging  to  or  separable  from  the  rough-wrinkled  porous  stone.  Unknown  in  a 
wild  state,  probably  derived  from  the  Common  Almond,  P.  (A.)  communis. 
—  Var.  lsevis,  the  Nectarine,  is  a  state  with  a  smooth-skinned  fruit. 

§  2.  Apricot.  Flowers  short-jyedice'led  or  almost  sessile,  from  separate  scaly 
buds,  in  early  spring,  before  the  leaves,  which  are  rout-d  up  (convolute)  in 
the  bud:  dru/je  velvety,  but  witli  a  smooth  stone  having  grooved  margins,  one 
of  them  sharp-edged. 

P.  Armeniaca,  Apricot.  Cult,  from  Armenia;  a  low  smooth  tree, 
with  ovate  and  mostly  rather  heart-shaped  leaves,  white  or  slightly  rosy  flowers 
solitary  or  in  pairs,  and  early-ripening  fruit,  of  character  intermediate  between 
peach  and  plum. 

» 

§  3.   Plum  and  Cherry.     Flowers  pedicelled  and  almost  always  white  :  drupe 

smooth,  its  stone  smooth  or  somewhat  rugged. 

*  Plums.     Flowers  from  separate  lateral  buds,  in  spring,  preceding  or  coetaneous 
with  the  leaves  ;  the  latter  rolled  up,  or  in  most  of  our  native  Sftecies  folded 
together,  in  the  bud :  druj>e  generally  with  a  whitish  bloom  and  a  flat  or 
flattish  stone. 

«-  Exotic  (European  or  Asiatic)  species. 

P.  domestica,  Garden  Plum,  of  many  varieties :  tree  with  spreading 
thornlcss  branches,  and  oblong  or  lance-ovate*  leaves  ;  the  fruit  very  various  in 
size  and  shape,  with  a  flat  or  flattish  and  roughish  stone.  Doubtless  (at  least 
in  part)  a  long-cultivated  derivative  of 

P.  insititia,  Bullace  Plum,  introduced  in  some  places  near  the  seaboard, 
has  been  used  as  a  stock  for  grafting,  &c,  is  a  little  thorny,  the  pedicels  and 
lower  face  of  the  leaves  downy,  the  fruit  round  and  black. 

P.  spinbsa,  Sloe,  or  Black  Thorn.  Cult,  or  nat.  in  old  gardens  or 
waste  places  :  a  low  tree,  with  spreading  thorny  branches  ;  the  obovate-oblong 
or  lance-oblong  leaves  and  pedicels  soon  glabrous  ;  fruit  small,  globular,  purple- 
black,  with  a  turgid  stone  and  a  greenish  astringent  pulp.  Probably  this  is  the 
original  of  the  Bullace. 

■*-  ■*-  Native  species  of  the  country,  but  tivo  of  them  have  been  planted  for  t/ie  fruit. 
They  are  manifestly  Plums  rather  than  Cherries,  although  the  last  is  am- 
biguous as  to  the  fruit,  only  the  B«ach  Plum  has  an  obvious  bloom  on  the 
fruit,  and  all  have  the  leaves  folded  m  the  bud. 

P.  maritima,  Beach  Plum.  Sea-beaches  and  sandy  soil  near  the  coast; 
a  scarcely  thorny  shrub,  2° -5°  high,  with  the  ovate  or  oval  finely  serrate  leaves 
soft-downy  underneath,  short  and  downy  pedicels,  and  globular  purple  or  crim- 
son fruit  with  a  bloom  (£'  -  V  long),  rather  pleasant-tasted,  sometimes  used  for 
preserving. 

P.  Americana,  Wild  Red  and  Yellow  Plum.  Along  streams  through 
the  country;   occasionally  planted;    a  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  often  thorny, 
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with  the  oval  or  obovate  and  pointed  leaves  thin,  very  veiny,  coarsely  or  doubly 
serrate,  smooth  when  old ;  the  globular  or  oval  fruit  ( £'-  §'  in  diameter)  yellow 
with  some  red,  orange,  or  crimson,  with  a  pleasant  juice  but  a  tough  acerb  skin, 
the  stone  sharp-edged  or  margined. 

P.  Chicasa,  Chickasaw  Plum.  Planted  or  run  wild  from  Penn.  S.  & 
W.,  native  S.  W. ,  6°  -12°  high,  somewhat  thorny,  with  long  and  narrow 
almost  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  edged  with  very  fine  teeth,  a  globular  red  fruit 
(i'  -  £'  m  diameter)  of  pleasant  flavor,  thin-skinned,  and  containing  a  margin- 
less  almost  globular  stone. 

*  *  Cherries  of  the  Garden-Chary  sort,  i.  e.  with  flowers  in  sessile  umbels  from 
separate  lateral  buds,  in  spring,  with  ur  rather  preceding  the  leaves,  which 
are  folded  together  lengthwise  in  the  bud. 

P.  C6rasus,  Garden  Red  Cherry.  Cult,  from  Eu. ;  a  tree  10° -'30° 
high,  with  slender  spreading  branches,  obovate  and  lance  ovate  serrate  leaves, 
rather  large  flowers  on  shortish  pedicels  and  somewhat  preceding  the  leaves, 
and  an  acid  red  globose  fruit.  The  Morello  Cherry  is  a  variety  with  dark 
purple  more  astringent  fruit.  Probably  derived  from,  or  now  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  next. 

P.  avium,  Bird  Cherry  of  Eu.,  English  Cherry.  Cult,  from  E. ; 
making  a  larger  tree  than  the  preceding,  with  ascending  branches,  softer  and 
coarsely  or  doublv  toothed  more  pointed  leaves,  usually  pubescent  beneath,  the 
flowers  developed  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves,  and  the  round-ovoid  or 
somewhat  heart-shaped  fruit  sweet  or  bitterish-sweet  (not  acid),  of  various 
colors.     Double-flowered  varieties  arc  cult,  for  ornament. 

P.  Pennsylv&nica,  Wild  Red  Cherry.  Rocky  woods  N.  Small 
tree,  with  light  red-brown  bark,  oblong-lanceolate  and  pointed  leaves  smooth 
and  green  both  sides,  their  margins  finely  and  shaq>ly  serrate,  small  flowers  on 
long  pedicels,  and  light  red  sour  fruit  not  larger  than  peas. 

P.  pumila,  Dwarf  Cherry."  Rocks  or  sandy  banks  N.  Shrub  spread- 
ing or  forming  broad  tufts  on  the  ground,  seldom  rising  2° ;  leaves  spatulate- 
lanceolate,  pale  beneath,  toothed  only  towards  the  apex;  flowers  2-4  together; 
fruit  ovoid,  dark  red,  with  stone  as  large  as  a  pea. 

*  *  *  Cherries  of  snutll  size,  with  flowers  in  racemes, 

•*-  In  late  spring  or  early  summer,  terminating  leafy  shoots  of  the  season. 

P.  Ser6tina,  Wild  Black  Cherry.  Tree  or  shrub,  westward  Incoming 
a  good-sized  forest  tree,  with  bitter  aromatic  bark,  close-grained  reddish  wood 
valued  by  the  cabinet-maker ;  the  oblong  or  lance-oblong  smooth  leaves  of  thick- 
ish  or  firm  texture,  usually  taper-pointed,  serrate  with  incurved  short  callous 
teeth ;  flowers  in  long  racemes,  considerably  later  than  the  next ;  purplish- 
black  bitterish  vinous  fruit  ripening  in  autumn. 

P.  Virginiana,  Choke  Cherry.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  gray- 
ish bark,  oval-oblong  or  obovate  and  abruptly  pointed  thin  leaves  very  sharply 
serrate  with  slender  projecting  teeth  ;  flowers  in  shorter  and  closer  racemes,  in 
spring ;  the  fruit  ripe  in  summer,  red  turning  dark  crimson,  astringent,  but 
eatable  when  fullv  ripe,  the  stone  smooth. 

P.  Padus,  Small  Bird-Cherry  of  Eu.,  is  occasionally  planted;  resem- 
bles the  last,  has  longer  and  looser  often  drooping  racemes,  and  a  roughened 
stone. 

-*-  •*-  Erect  racemes  in  early  spring,  from  the  axils  if  evergreen  leaves. 

P.  Caroliniana,  Carolina  Laurel-Cherry,  also  called  Mock  Orange 
at  the  South,  probably  from  the  coriaceous  smooth  and  glossy  leaves,  which 
arc  lance-ovate  or  oblong,  entire  or  with  a  few  sharp  and  appressed  teeth, 
longer  than  the  racemes,  the  calyx  as  well  as  petals  white ;  small  fruit  black 
and  bitter,  becoming  dry.  Ornamental  small  tree ;  the  leaves  said  to  be  poison- 
ous to  cattle. 

P.  Lauro-C6rasus,  Laurel-Cherry  of  Europe,  from  Asia  Minor,  and 

P.  Iriisitanica,  Portugal  L.,  from  Portugal  and  the  Azores,  beautiful 

evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees,  used  for  hedges  and  screens  in  England,  are 

not  hardv  N.,  but  would  stand  *outh  of  Penn.    Their  leaves  and  kernels  are 

strongly  imbued  with  the  prussic-acid  or  bitter-almond  flavor. 
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2.  SPIRJ3BA,  MEADOW-SWEET,  &c.  (Greek  name  of  some  shrub,  of 
the  floweringbranches  of  which  garlands  were  made.)  All  hardy  shrubs  or 
perennial  herbs  :  fl.  late  spring  and  summer.) 

§  1 .   Shrubs,  with  simple  leaves, 

*  Native  species :  but  the  last  common  in  gardens,  the  first  occasionally  planted. 

S.  opulif61ia,  Nine-Bark  ;  so-called  from  the  loose  bark,  separating  in 
thin  annual  layers  from  the  stems  :  a  tall  shrub,  with  long  recurving  branches, 
the  roundish  and  mostly  heart-shaped  leaves  partly  3-lobed  and  cut-toothed, 
white  flowers  (of  no  beauty)  in  umbel-like  corymbs,  the  pods  large  for  this 
genus,  bladdery,  and  commonly  turning  purplish.  Wild  on  rocky  banks,  from 
New  York  W."&  S. 

S.  COrymb63a.  From  S.  Pcnn.  S.,  not  common:  shrub  l°-2°  high, 
smooth,  with  oval  leaves  cut-toothed  towards  the  apex,  and  white  flowers  in  a 
flat  compound  corymb. 

S.  tomentdsa,  Hardiiack  or  Steeplebush.  Common  E.  in  low 
grounds ;  2°  -  3°  high,  ho.iry-downy,  except  the  upper  face  of  the  ovate  or 
oblong  serrate  small  leaves,  the  rose-purple  or  white  flowers  crowded  in  a  very 
dense  terminal  panicle  ;  pistils  downy. 

S.  salicif61ia,  Common  Meadow-Sweet.  Common  in  wet  grounds, 
also  in  old  gardens  :  shrub  2°  -  3°  high,  bushy,  smooth,  with  wedge-lanceolate 
or  oblong  leaves  simply  or  doubly  serrate,  and  white  or  barely  flesh-colored 
flowers  in  a  crowded  panicle. 

*  *  Cultivated  for  ornament,  exotic  or  W.  North  American. 

•*-  Flowers  in  close  or  spike-like  clusters  collected  in  a  close  and  narrow  or  spike' 

like  terminal  panicle,  pink-purple. 

S.  Douglasii,  Douglas's  Meadow-Sweet.  Cult  from  Oregon  and 
California:  resembles  our  wild  Hardback  (S.  tomentosa),  but  has  longer  usu- 
ally lance-oblong  and  very  blunt  leaves  rather  whiter  beneath,  and  deeper  pink 
flowers  with  smooth  pistils. 

■»-  •*-  Flowers  in  compound  corymbs  or  broad  panicles. 

S.  call6sa  (also  named  S.  Fort(jnei),  from  Japan:  shrub  3° -6°  high, 
smoothish,  with  lance-oblong  and  taper-poiuted  unequally  and  very  sharply 
serrate  leaves,  brandies  terminated  by  clustered  dense  corymbs  or  cymes  of  deep 
pink  flowers,  10  glands  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  the  pistils  smooth. 

S.  ariSBf61ia.  Tall  shrub  from  Oregon,  with  slender  branches,  terminated 
by  a  very  large  and  light  or  drooping  decompound  panicle  of  small  yellowish- 
white  flowers ;  the  leaves  roundish-ovate,  very  obtuse,  thin,  cut  on  each  side 
into  4  or  5  blunt  and  toothed  lobes,  sometimes  almost  pinnatifid,  soft  downy,  at 
least  beneath. 

1-  -i-  -i-  Flowers  in  simple,  often  umbel-like  corymbs  terminating  leafy  shoots  of  the 
season :  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia :  petals  white,  except  the  first  species. 

S.  b6lla,  from  Nepal :  a  low  shrub,  with  ovate  acute  and  merely  sharply 
serrate  leaves  whitish-downy  beneath,  the  simple  corymbs  sometimes  clustered, 
and  rose-pink  flowers. 

S.  chamsedrifdlia,  from  E.  Europe  and  Siberia ;  a  spreading  low  bush, 
smooth,  with  ovate  or  oblong  usually  blunt  and  cut-toothed  leaves,  at  least 
towards  the  summit,  and  rather  small  flowers  in  simple  corymbs. 

S.  trilobata,  from  Siberia ;  a  spreading  smooth  bush,  with  rounded  cre- 
nately  cut  and  3-lobed  leaves  and  rather  showy  flowers. 

S.  lanceolata,  or  Reevksiana,  from  China,  has  oblong,  lance-oblong,  or 
some  three-cleft  serrate-toothed  leaves,  and  showy  flowers. 

S.  hypericifblia,  Italian  May,  or  St.'  Peter's  Wreath.  Shrub 
3°  -6°  high,  smooth  or  smoothish,  with  long  recurved  branches,  and  very  small 
wedge-oblong  leaves,  a  little  eremite  or  lobed  at  the  end ;  flowers  small  white 
jn  small  sessile  umbels. 

"•"  ■*-•«-  n-  Flowers  in  simple  sessile  umMs  along  the  slender  branches  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  subtended  only  by  greenish  bud-scales  or  imperfect  leaves  ratha 
earlier  than  the  proper  leaves,  in  spring. 
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8.  prunifblia,  from  Japan :  slender  shrub,  with  small  orate  finely  and 
sharply  serrate  leaves,  smooth  above,  often  minutely  downy  beneath ;  the  form 
cultivated  has  full-double  pure  white  blossoms,  £'  in  diameter,  produced  in  great 
abundance. 

§  2.    Shrubby  f  with  pinnate  leaves. 

8.  SOrbifblia.  Cult,  from  Siberia,  very  hardy,  3° -4°  high,  with  leaves 
(as  the  name  denotes)  resembling  those  of  the  Mountain-Ash,  of  17-21  lan- 
ceolate tajxir-pointed  doubly  and  sharply  serrate  leaflets,  and  white  flowers  in 
an  ample  terminal  panicle,  the  narrow  pods  a  little  cohering. 

§  3.  Herbs,  with  thrice  pinnately-com/*ound  /eaves,  no  stipules,  and  dioecious  flowers. 

8.  ArtincilS,  Goatsbeard.  Rich  woods  from  New  York  S.  &  W.,  also 
in  some  gardens :  smooth,  3°  -  5°  high ;  with  lance-oblong  or  lancc-ovate  taper- 
pointed  leaflets  sharply  serrate  and  cut,  and  yellowish-white  very  small  flowers 
m  great  numbers,  crowded  in  slender  spikes  which  arc  collected  in  a  great  com- 
pound panicle ;  petals  narrow  ;  pedicels  reflexed  in  fruit. 

§  4.    Merits,  with  interruptedly  pinnate  feares,  conspicuous  stipules,  perfect  flowers, 
reflexed  srfjals  and  petals  sometimes  4,  and  5-12  Utile  1  -  3-seedea  pods. 

8.  Filip6ndula,  Dropwort.  Cult,  from  Europe :  some  of  the  coarse 
long  fibrous  roots  swollen  at  the  lower  end  into  oblong  tubers ;  herbage  smooth 
and  green  ;  leaves  chiefly  from  or  near  the  ground,  with  many  oval  or  lanceolate 
leaflets  deeply  toothed,  cut,  or  pinnately  cleft,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size 
downwards ;  the  nearly  naked  stems  l°-2°  high,  bearing  a  compound  terminal 
cyme  of  white  or  rosy-tipped  flowers,  one  variety  full-double. 

8.  Ulmaria,  English  Meadow-Sweet.  Cult,  from  Europe;  l°-3° 
high,  nearly  smooth,  except  the  lower  surface  of  the  lyrate  and  interruptedly 
pinnate  leaves  which  is  minutely  white-downy  ;  the  yellowish-white  small  and 
sweet-scented  flowers  very  numerous  and  crowded  in  a  compound  cyme  at  the 
naked  summit  of  the  stems ;  little  pods  twisting  spirally. 

8.  lobata,  Queen-of-the-Prairie.  Wild  in  meadows  and  prairies  W., 
also  cult. :  smooth  and  green  ;  the  leaves  mostly  from  or  near  the  ground  ;  the 
end  leaflet  very  large,  7  -9-parted,  and  its  lobes,  cut-toothed ;  stems  2°  -  5°  or 
even  8°  high,  bearing  an  ample  and  panicled  compound  cyme  crowded  with  the 
handsome  peach-blossom-colored  flowers.  Bruised  foliage  exhales  the  odor  of 
Sweet  Birch. 

8.   GILLfiNIA,  INDIAN  PHYSIC,  AMERICAN  IPECAC.    (Named 
for  a  Dr.  GiUen  or  GWenius.)    Fl.  summer.     2/ 

G.  trifoliata,  Common  I.  or  BowmanVRoot.  Rich  woods,  from  New 
York  S.  &  W. ;  smooth,  branching,  2°  high,  with  the  3  ovate-oblong  pointed 
leaflets  cut-toothed,  entire  stipules  small  and  slender,  and  rather  pretty  white  or 
scarcely  rosy-tinged  flowers  loosely  panicled  on  the  slender  branches. 

G.  stipdlacea,  Large-sti puled  I.  or  American  Ipecac.  Open  woods, 
W. :  has  the  lanceolate  leaflets  and  leaf-like  stipules  deeply  cut  and  toothed : 
otherwise  like  the  other. 

4.  KERRIA.     (Named  for  Bellenden  Ker,  a  British  botanist.) 

K.  Jap6nica,  Corchorus,  so-called,  of  the  gardens,  from  Japan :  a  fa- 
miliar, smooth,  ornamental  shrubby  plant,  4°  -  8°  high,  with  lance-ovate  thin 
leaves,  and  handsome  yellow  flowers,  in  summer,  usually  full^double ;  —  the 
natural  state,  with  5  petals  and  numerous  stamens  only  recently  introduced 
and  rare. 

5.  WALDSTEiNIA.     (Named  for  F.  von  Waldstein,  an  Austrian  bota- 
nist.) 

W.  fragarioides.  Barren  Strawberry.  Wooded  banks,  chiefly  N. ; 
in  aspect  and  especially  in  the  3  broadly  wedge-shaped  leaflets  resembles  a 
Strawberry-plant  (as  the  specific  and  the  popular  names  denote),  but  is  smooth- 
ish  and  yellow-flowered  :  in  summer.     l£ 
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6.  GEUM,  AVENS.  (From  Greek  word,  meaning  to  give  m  agreeable 
flavor;  the  roots  of  some  species  somewhat  scented.)  Several  wild  species, 
only  the  following  common  :  fl.  late  spring  and  summer.     % 

G.  rivale,  Purple  or  Water  Avens.  In  bogs  and  low  grounds  N. : 
thickish  rootstock  (sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent)  sending  up 
lyrately  and  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  and  rather  naked  several-flowered 
stems  (2°  high) ;  the  flowers  pretty  large,  nodding,  with  purplish-orange  and 
broadly  obovate  or  obcordate  petals  narrowed  at  the  base,  never  spreading ;  in 
fruit  the  head  of  akenes  erect,  stalked  in  the  persistent  calyx,  tne  persistent 
styles  jointed  and  bent  in  the  middle,  the  upper  part  plumose-hairy. 

G.  vernum,  Spring  A.  Thickets,  from  Ohio  to  Illinois  and  Kentucky : 
slender,  2°  -3°  high ;  root-leaves  rounded  heart-shaped  and  3-5-lobed,  or  some 
of  them  pinnate  and  cut ;  flowers  small,  with  yellow  petals  about  the  length  of 
the  simply  5-lobcd  calyx  ;  the  head  of  fruit  raised  above  the  calyx  on  a  con- 
spicuous stalk ;  the  styles,  &c.  smooth,  the  upper  joint  falling  off. 

G.  Striatum,  Field  A.  Moist  grounds  and  fields :  a  coarse  herb,  3° -5° 
high,  rather  hairy,  with  root-leaves  interruptedly  pinnate  and  the  leaflets  wedge- 
obovatef  those  of  the  stem  with  3-5  narrower  leaflets ;  in  summer  bearing 
panicled  flowers  with  broadly  obovate  golden-yellow  petals  exceeding  the  calyx; 
stipules  large,  deeply  cut;  head  of  fruit  close  in  the  calyx ;  the  persistent  naked 
style  hooked  at  the  end  after  the  short  npper  joint  falls ;  receptacle  downy. 

G.  Virgini&QUm,  White  A.  Thickets  and  border  of  woods :  coarse 
and  bristly-hairy  herb  1  °  -  3°  high,  with  root  and  lower  leaves  of  several  pin- 
nate leaflets,  the  upper  3-parted  and  cut ;  the  panicled  flowers  small,  with  incon- 
spicuous greenish-white  petals  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  head  of  fruit  like  the 
last,  but  its  receptacle  smooth. 

G.  album,  White  A.  Grows  in  similar  places  with  the  preceding,  and 
like  it,  but  smooth  or  soft-pubescent,  with  root-leaves  of  3  -  5  leaflets,  or  some 
of  them  rounded  and  simple  except  a  few  minute  leaflets  below  ;  the  petals  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  white  or  pale  greenish-yellow  ;  receptacle  of  fruit  bristly. 

7.  POTENTILLA,  CINQUEFOIL,  FIVE-FINGER.  (Name  from 
patens,  powerful,  from  reputed  medicinal  virtues,  but  these  plants  are  merely 
mild  astringents.)  Wild  plants  of  the  country,  except  those  of  the  last 
section,  and  one  yellow  one  :  but  the  Shrublty  Cinquefoil  is  also  planted. 

§  1 .   Petals  pale  yellow,  small,  not  surpassing  the  calyx.     (J)  (2) 

P.  Norvegica,  Norway  C.  An  erect,  hairy,  weedy  plant,  1°  —  2°  high, 
branching  above,  with  only  3  obovate-oblong  and  cut-toothed  leaflets  :  fl.  sum- 
mer, in  fields. 

P.  parad6xa.  A  spreading  or  procumbent,  pubescent,  weedy  plant,  on 
river-banks  W.,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  5  -  9  obovate-oblong  cut-toothed  leaflets, 
and  akenes  with  a  thick  appendage  at  their  base  :  fl.  summer. 

§  2.   Petals  whitish  or  cream-color,  broad,  surpassing  the  calyx;  akenes  smooth.   2/ 

P.  arguta.  A  stout,  erect,  brownish-hairy,  coarse  plant,  1°  — 4°  high, 
rather  clammy  above,  on  rocky  hills  N.  &  W.,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  3  -  9  oval 
or  ovate  cut-toothed  leaflets  soft-downy  beneath,  and  a  close  terminal  cluster  of 
rather  large  flowers,  of  no  beauty,  in  summer. 

§  3.   Petals  bright  yellow,  larger  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.      5/ 
*  Leaves  of  5  digitate  leaflets. 

P.  recta.  Cult,  in  some  old  gardens,  from  Eu. :  a  coarse,  erect,  hairy 
plant,  2° -3°  high,  with  sometimes  7  narrowly  wedgc-oblong  leaflets  coarsely 
toothed,  and  rather  larj;e  cymose  flowers. 

P.  Canadensis,  Common  Wild  C.  or  Five-finger.  Open  dry  ground: 
dwarf,  silky-hairv,  with  wedjre-obovate  leaflets,  and  axillary  1 -flowered  pedun- 
cles ;  flowering  from  early  spring  to  midsummer,  and  spreading  by  runners. 

Var.  simplex,  in  moister  or  richer  soil,  usually  well  marked  oy  its  greater 
size  and  greener  foliage ;  the  steins  l°-2°  long,  ascending  or  spreading  from 
a  short  tuberous  rootstock ;  leaflets  more  oblong ;  flowers  produced  through  the 
summer. 
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P.  arg£ntea,  Silvery  C.  Dry  fields,  banks,  and  roadsides  N. :  a  low, 
spreading  or  prostrate,  much  branched,  white-woolly  weed,  with  wedge-oblong 
cut-pinnatifid  leaflets  green  above,  white  with  silvery  wool  beneath,  and  the 
margins  revolute ;  the  small  flowers  somewhat  panicled,  all  summer. 

*  *  Leaves  pinnate :  receptacle  and  partly  the  akenes  white-hairy. 

P.  Anserina,  Silver- Weed.  Wet  banks  and  shores,  N.  &  W. :  leaves 
all  from  the  root  or  in  tufts  on  the  long  slender  runners,  green  above,  silvery 
with  silky  down  beneath,  of  9-19  oblong  cut-toothed  principal  leaflets  and 
some  pairs  of  minute  ones  intermixed ;  stipules  conspicuous  and  many-cleft ; 
flowers  solitary  on  long  scape-like  peduncles,  all  summer. 

P.  frutie6sa,  Shrubby  C.  Wet  grounds  N. :  2° -4°  high,  woody,  silky, 
vcrv  much  branched,  with  5  or  7  crowded  oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaflets, 
scale-like  stipules,  and  loose  clusters  of  rather  showy  flowers,  all  summer. 

§  4.   Petals  white :  akenes  and  receptacle  Jiairy :  leaflets  only  3,  digitate.     21 

P.  tridentata.  Three-toothed  C.  Coast  of  N.  England  N.  and  on 
mountains  ;  4' -6'  high,  tufted,  spreading,  with  3  thickish  nearly  smooth  leaflets 
coarsely  3-toothcd  at  the  end,  and  several  flowers  in  a  cyme,  in  early  summer. 

§  5.   Petals  purple,  rose-color,  or  crimson :  akenes  smooth.     21 

*  Wild  in  wet  and  cold  boys  N. :  petals  narrow,  shorter  than  the  calyx. 

P.  palustris,  Marsh  Five-finger.  Stems  ascending  from  an  almost 
woody  creeping  base ;  leaves  pinnate,  of  5  -  7  lance-oblong  serrate  and  crowded 
leaflets,  whitish  beneath ;  flowers  in  a  small  cyme,  the  calyx  nearly  1'  broad, 
the  inside  as  well  as  the  petals  dull  dark  purple ;  receptacle  becoming  large  and 
spongy  :  fl.  all  summer. 

*  *  From  Himalaya,  cult,  for  ornament :  petals  broad  and  large,  obcordate. 

P.  Nepal6n8is,  Nepal  C.  Leaflets  3  in  the  upper,  5  in  the  lowest  leaves, 
digitate,  hairy  but  green  both  sides,  wedge-oblong,  coarsely  toothed ;  flowers 
rose-red,  all  summer.  P.  HopwoodiXna,  with  flesh-colored  flowers,  is  a  gar- 
den hybrid  of  this  and  P.  recta. 

P.  atrosanguinea,  Dark  Nepal  C,  is  soft  silky-hairy,  with  3  leaflets 
to  all  the  leaves,  and  much  darker-colored  flowers  than  in  the  preceding,  brown- 
purple  or  crimson. 

8.   FRAGARIA,  STRAWBERRY.     (Name  from  fraga,  the  old  Latin 
name  of  the  strawberry.)     % 

§  1.  True  Strawberries.  Petalsjvhite :  receptacle  of  the  fruit  high-flavored : 
scapes  several-flowered :  runners  naked.  PI.  in  s/jring  and  early  summer, 
those  of  all  but  the  first  species  inclined  more  or  less  to  be  dioecious.  In 
cultivation  the  sj)ecies  are  considerably  mixed  by  crossing. 

P.  v6sca,  Common  S.  of  Europe,  yields  the  Alpine,  Perpetual,  &c, 
plentifully  native  N. ;  is  mostly  slender,  with  thin  dull  leaflets  strongly  marked 
ny  the  veins,  calyx  remaining  open  or  reflexed  after  flowering,  small  ovoid- 
conical  or  elongated  fruit  high-scented,  and  the  akenes  superficial. 

P.  elatior,  Hautbois  S.,  of  Europe,  sometimes  cult. ;  is  taller  and  quite 
dioecious,  with  the  calyx  strongly  reflexed  away  from  the  fruit,  which  is  dull 
reddish  and  musky-scented. 

F.  Virginiana,  Virginian  Wild  S.,  original  of  the  American  Scar- 
let, &c. ;  lias  leaflets  of  firm  texture,  their  smooth  and  often  shining  upper 
surface  with  sunken  veins,  calyx  becoming  erect  after  flowering  and  closing 
over  the  hairy  receptacle  when"  unfructified  ;  fruit  with  a  narrow  neck,  mostly 
globular,  its  surface  with  deep  pits  in  which  the  akenes  arc  sunken. 

Var.  Illino6n8i8,  perhaps  a  distinct  species,  is  coarser  and  larger,  grows  in 
richer  soil,  from  W.  New  York  W.  &  S.,  the  hairs  of  the  scape,  &c.  snaggy,  is 
the  supposed  original  of  Hove y's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  &c. 

P.  Chil6nsis,  native  of  Pacific  coast  from  Oregon  S. ;  its  varieties  and 
crosses  with  the  foregoing  have  given  rise  to  the  Pine-apple  S.  and  the  like  : 
a  large  and  robust  species,  with  very  firm  and  thick  leaflets  soft-silky  beneath  or 
on  both  faces,  and  a  hairy  receptacle,  the  large  rose-colored  fruit  erect  in  the 
pure  state  (instead  of  hanging),  ripening  late. 
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§  2.  Peta/s  yellow :  receptacle  tasteless  :  runners  bearing  leaves  and  \-flowered 
peduncles :  calyx  with  5  external  pieces  very  targe,  leaf-like,  and  3-lobed. 

P.  Indica,  Indian  S.,  of  Upper  India,  &c. :  cult,  running  wild  S.  E., 
rather  handsome  both  in  flower  and  (red)  fruit,  which  are  produced  all  summer 
and  autumn. 

9.  DALIBARDA.     (Named  for  Dalibard,  an  early  botanist  of  Paris.)     % 

D.  ripens,  of  wooded  slopes  N.,  is  a  low,  stem  less,  tufted,  downy  little 
plant,  spreading  more  or  less  by  subterranean  runners,  with  the  aspect  of  a 
Violet,  the  scaj>es  bearing  one  or  two  delicate  white  flowers,  in  summer. 

10.  RtTBXJS,  BRAMBLE,  &c.     (The  Roman  name,  connected  with  rulter, 

red.)     % 

§  1.  Flowering  Raspberries,  with  simple  leaves  and  broad  flatfish  fruit,  the 
very  small  and  numerous  reddish  or  amber-colored  grains  at  length  separat- 
ing from  the  persistent  receptacle. 

R.  odor&tUS,  Purple  F.  Dells,  &c.,  N. :  shrubby,  3°  -5°  high,  clammy- 
bristly  and  odorous,  not  prickly ;  with  ample  3  -  5-lobcd  leaves,  the  lobe%  pointed 
and  the  middle  one  longest,  peduncles  many-flowered,  calyx-lobes  with  long 
slender  tips,  and  petals  purple-rose-color;  the  showy  flowers  l'-2'  across,  pro- 
duced all  summer. 

R.  Nutk&nus,  White  F.  From  Upper  Michigan  to  Pacific,  and  cult. : 
like  the  other,  but  less  bristly  and  clammy,  with  leaves  more  equally  5-lobed  and 
coarsely  toothed,  and  fewer  flowers  with  narrower  white  petals. 

§  2.  True  Raspberries,  with  3-5  leaflets,  the  fruit  falling  when  ripe  f rota 
the  then  dry  narrow  receptacle :  floioers  with  small  white  erect  petals,  in  early 
summer,  on  leafy  shoots  of  the  reason  which  (in  all  but  the  first)  spring 
from  prickly  more  or  less  icoody  stems  oftlie  preceding  ypar. 

R.  trifldru.8,  Dwarf  Raspberry.  Low  woods  N. ;  almost  wholly  her- 
baceous, slender,  trailing,  not  prickly,  with  thin  smooth  leaves,  of  3  rhombic- 
ovate  acute  leaflets,  or  the  side-leaflets  parted,  making  5,  all  doubly  serrate, 
peduncle  bearing  1-3  small  flowers,  and  the  fruit  of  few  grains. 

R.  OCCldent&lis,  Black  R.  or  Tiiimblebe.iry.  Borders  of  fields  and 
thickets  N.,  especially  where  ground  has  been  burned  over:  glaucous-whitened, 
the  long  recurving  steins,  stalks,  &c.  armed  with  hooked  prickles,  but  no  bris- 
tles ;  leaflets  mostly  3,  ovate,  pointed,  white-downy  beneath,  coarsely  doubly 
toothed,  the  lateral  ones  stalked  ;  petals  shorter  than  the  sepals  ;  fruit  purple- 
black  (or  an  amber-colored  variety),  flattish,  ripe  at  midsummer. 

R.  IdteUS,  Garden  R.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  the  fruit :  tall  and  nearly 
erect,  beset  with  straight  slender  prickles  or  many  of  them  mere  bristles ;  leaves 
thicker,  and  fruit  firmer  and  larger  than  in  the  next  red  or  yellowish,  ripening 
through  the  summer. 

R.  Strigbsus,  Wild  Red  R.  Common  especially  N.  :  2° -3°  high,  the 
upright  stems,  stalks,  &c.  beset  with  copious  bristles,  and  some  of  them  becom- 
ing weak  prickles,  also  glandular ;  leaHete  oblong-ovate,  pointed,  cut-serrate, 
white-downy  beneath,  the  lateral  ones  (cither  one  or  two  pairs)  not  stalked; 
petals  as  long  as  the  sepals  ;  fruit  light-red,  tender  and  watery  but  high-flav- 
ored, ripening  all  summer. 

§  3.  Blackberries,  with  the  pulpy  grains  of  the  fruit  remaining  attached  to  the 
pulpy  receptacle,  which  at  length  falls  away  from  the  calyx  :  stems  prickly: 
leaves  o/*3  or  pedately  5  -  7  leafltts :  flowers  on  leafy  snoots  from  stems  of 
the  preceding  year,  in  spring  and  early  summer,  with  white  spreading  petals. 

*  Stems  mare  or  less  woody :  fruit  black  when  ripe,  eatable,  the  blackberries  of  the 
market,  rijte.ning  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

R.  villdsus,  High  Blackberry.  Everywhere  along  thickets,  fence- 
rows,  &c,  and  several  varieties  cult.:  stems  l°-6°  high,  furrowed;  prickles 
strong  and  hooked  ;  leaflets  3  -  5,  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  pointed,  their  lower  sur- 
face and  stalks  hairy  and  glandular,  the  middle  one  long-stalked  and  sometimes 
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heart-shaped ;  flowers  racemed,  rather  large,  with  short  bracts ;  fruit  oblong 
or  cylindrical. 

R.  Canadensis,  Low  B.  or  Dewberry.  Rocky  and  sandy  soil :  long- 
trailing,  slightly  prickly,  smooth  or  smoothish,  and  with  3-7  smaller  leaflets 
than  in  the  foregoing,  the  racemes  of  flowers  with  more  leaf-like  bracts,  the  fruit 
of  fewer  grains  and  ripening  earlier. 

R.  Cuneif61ill8,  Sand  B.  Sandy  ground  and  barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S. : 
erect,  l0^-*  high,  with  stout  hooked  prickles ;  the  branchlets  and  lower  surface 
of  the  3-5  wedge-olx)vate  thickish  leaves  whitish-woolly ;  peduncles  2-4- 
flowered. 

R.  trivialis,  Southern  Low  B.  Sandy  soil  from  Virginia  S.  :  trailing 
or  creeping,  bristly  and  prickly  ;  the  smooth  partly  evergreen  leaves  of  3  -  5 
ovate-oblong  or  lance-oblong  leaflets  ;  peduncles  1  -  3-flowered. 

*  *  Stems  scarcely  woody  but  lasting  over  winter,  wholly  prostrate :  fruit  sour. 

R.  hispidllS,  Running  Swamp  B.  Low  woods,  &c.  N. :  with  very  long 
and  slender  running  stems,  beset  with  small  reflexed  prickles,  sending  up  short 
leafy  and  flowering  shoots  ;  leaves  of  mostly  3  obovate  blunt  smooth  and  shin- 
ing leaflets,  of  firm  and  thickish  texture,  somewhat  evergreen ;  flowers  small  and 
few  on  a  leafless  peduncle ;  fruit  of  few  grains,  red  or  purple. 

§  4.   Flowering  Bramble  :  cultivated  for  (he  flowers  only. 

R.  r088Bfdlius,  from  China,  called  Brier  Rose.  Cult,  in  greenhouses 
and  apartments,  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  bears  a  succession  of  full-double  white 
flowers  resembling  small  roses. 

11.  ALCHEMILLA.  (Name  said  to  come  from  the  Arabic.)  A  minute 
annual  species,  A.  arvensis,  called  Parsley  Piert  in  England,  has  got 
introduced  in  Virginia,  &c. 

A.  vulgaris,  Lady's  Mantle,  from  Europe,  is  cult,  in  some  gardens ; 
it  is  a  low  herb,  not  showy,  with  somewhat  downy  rounded  slightly  7-9-lobed 
leaves  chiefly  from  the  root,  on  long  stalks,  and  loose  corymbs  or  panicles  of 
small  light  green  flowers,  through  the  summer.     % 

12.  AGRIMONIA,  AGRIMONY.  (Old  name,  of  obscure  meaning.) 
Weedy  herbs,  in  fields  and  border  of  woods,  producing  their  small  yellow 
flowers  through  the  summer ;  the  fruiting  calyx,  containing  the  2  akencs, 
detached  at  maturity  as  a  small  bur,  lightly  adhering  by  the  hooked  bristles 
to  the  coats  of  animals.     % 

A.  Eupat6ria,  Common  A.  Principal  leaflets  5-7,  oblong-obovate  and 
coarsely  toothed,  with  many  minute  ones  intermixed ;  petals  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ;  stamens  10-15. 

A.  parviflbra,  chiefly  S.,  has  smaller  flowers,  11-19  lanceolate  principal 
leaflets,  and  10-15  stamens. 

A.  incisa,  only  S.,  has  7-9  oblong  or  obovate  and  smaller  principal  leaf- 
lets, small  flowers,  and  5  stamens. 

13.  POTERIUM,  BURNET.  (Old  Greek  name,  of  rather  obscure  appli- 
cation.)    % 

P.  Sanguisdrba,  Garden  or  Salad  B.  Common  in  old  gardens,  from 
Europe :  nearly  smooth,  growing  in  tufts ;  leaves  of  many  small  ovate  and 
deeply  toothed  leaflets ;  stems  about  1°  high,  bearing  a  few  heads  of  light 
green  or  purplish  monoecious  flowers,  in  summer,  the  lower  flowers  with  nu- 
merous drooping  stamens,  several  of  the  uppermost  with  pistil,  the  style  ending 
in  a  purple  tufted  stigma. 

P.  Canad6nse,  or  Sanguisorba  Canadensis,  Canadian  or  Wild  B. 
Wet  grounds  N. :  3°  -  6°  high,  nearly  smooth,  with  numerous  lance-oblong 
coarsely-toothed  leaflets  often  heart-shaped  at  base,  and  cylindrical  spikes  of 
white  perfect  flowers,  in  late  summer  and  autumn  ;  stamens  only  4,  their  long 
white  filaments  club-shaped. 
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14.  BOS  A,  ROSE.    (The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Rose.) 

§  1.   Wild  Roses  of  the  country:  only  the  first  species  cultivated. 
*  Styles  lightly  cohering  in  a  column  and  projecting  out  of  the  calyx-cup. 

R.  setlgera,  Prairie  or  Climbing  Wild  Rose.  Rich  ground,  W.  & 
S. :  also  planted,  and  partly  the  original  of  Queen-op-the-Prairie,  &o.  doa- 
ble roses.  Tall-climbing,  armed  with  stout  nearly  straight  prickles,  not  bristly ; 
leaves  with  only  3-5  ovate  acute  leaflets ;  the  corymbed  flowers  produced 
towards  midsummer ;  stalks  and  calyx  glandular ;  petals  deep  rose  becoming 
nearly  white. 

*  *  Styles  separate,  included  in  the  calyx-tube,  the  stigmas  closing  its  orifice: 

petals  rosr-color :  stents  not  disposed  to  climb. 

R.  Carolina,  Swamp  Rose.  Wet  grounds:  stems  4° -8°  high,  with 
hooked  prickles  and  no  bristles  ;  leaflets  5-9,  smooth,  dull  above  and  pale  be- 
neath ;  flowers  numerous  in  the  corymb  (in  summer) ;  the  calyx  and  globular 
hip  glandular-bristly. 

xt.  lucida,  Dwarf  Wild  Rose.  Dry  or  moist  ground:  l°-2°  high, 
with  bristly  or  slender  straight  prickles,  5-9  oblong  or  almost  lanceolate  leaf- 
lets shining  above,  1  -3-flowercd  peduncles,  bristly  calyx,  but  the  depressed  hip 
nearly  smooth  :  fl.  all  summer. 

R.  blanda,  Early  Wild  Rose.  Rocky  banks  N. :  l°-3°  high,  with 
straight  weak  prickles  or  none,  5-7  oval  or  oblong  blunt  and  pale  leaflets, 
sometimes  hoary  beneath,  large  stipules,  1  -  3-flowcrcd  peduncles  and  the  calyx 
smooth  and  glaucous,  the  hip  globular :  fl.  spring  or  early  summer. 

§  2.   Brier-Roses,  naturalized  from  Europe,  by  roadsides  and  in  thickets ,  or 

sometimes  planted :  flowering  in  summer. 

R.  rubigindsa,  Sweet-Brier.  Tall,  disposed  to  climb,  armed  with 
strong  and  hooked  and  some  slender  and  awl-shaped  prickles,  the  roundish  and 
doubly-serrate  small  leaflets  downy  and  beset  with  russet  glands  beneath,  giving 
the  aromatic  fragrance  ;  flowers  mostly  solitary,  pink ;  hip  pear-shaped  or  obo- 
vate,  crowned  with  the  calyx-lobes. 

R.  micrantha,  Small  S.  Probably  a  mere  variety  of  the  common  Sweet- 
Bricr,  with  uniform  hooked  prickles,  smaller  flower,  and  more  oblong  or  oval 
hip,  from  which  the  calyx-lobes  fall  early. 

Jet.  canina,  Dog  Rose.  Roadsides  E.  Penn.  and  probably  elsewhere: 
resembles  Sweet-Bricr,  but  the  leaflets  smooth  or  destitute  of  aromatic  glands 
and  simply  serrate  ;  flowers  3  or  4  together,  pink  or  nearly  white. 

§3.   Evergreen    Roses,    naturalized  in  the  Southern  States  from  China: 
flowering  in  spring,  the  flowers  not  douUe. 

R.  Sinica  (or  laevigata),  Cherokee  Rose.  Planted  for  garden- 
hedges,  &c,  also  run  wild  S.,  disposed  to  c'imb  high,  armed  with  strong  hooked 
prickles,  very  smooth,  with  bright  green  and  glossy  evergreen  leaves  of  mostly 
only  3  leaflets,  and  single  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  with  bristly  calyx- 
cup  and  large  pure-white  petals. 

it.  bracteata,  Bracted  Rose.  fx\  hedges  far  S.,  not  common ;  has 
downy  branches  armed  with  strong  hooked  prickles,  5-9-roundish  leaflets,  and 
single  large  white  flowers  on  very  short  peduncle,  the  calyx  covered  by  leafy 
bracts. 

§  4.  Exotic  Garden  Roses  proper,  from  Eurom  and  Asia.  Merely  the 
principal  types:  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  garden  roses  too  much 
mixed  by  crossing  and  changed  by  variation  to  be  subjects  of  botanical  study 

*  Styles  united  in  a  column  which  projects  out  of  the.  calyx-cup.      All  with  long 

rambling  shoots,  or  disjxwd  to  climb. 

R.  8emp6rviren8,  Evergreen  Rose  of  S.,  not  hardy  nor  holding  its 
leaves  N.,  with  coriaceous  bright-green  oblong  leaflets,  curved  prickles,  and 
nearly  solitary  white  flowers,  not  double.  The  Ayrshire  Rose  is  a  more 
hardy  form  of  it. 
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B.  mCMChata.  Muscat  or  Musk -Rose;  not  climbing,  with  slender 
curved  prickles,  leaves  of  5  or  7  lanceolate  and  pointed  leaflets,  a  corymb  of 
white  flowers  with  a  yellowish  base  to  the  petals,  very  sweet  scented,  especially 
at  evening. 

B.  multiflbra,  Many-flowered  Rose.  A  well-known  climbing  species, 
from  Japan  and  China,  hardy  in  Middle  States,  with  5  or  7  soft  and  somewhat 
rugose  leaflets,  slender  scattered  prickles,  and  full  corymbs  of  small  flowers, 
white,  pale  red,  or  rose-purple,  not  sweet-scented.  The  Boursalt  Rose,  said 
to  come  from  the  multijtora,  is  probably  from  a  cross  with  some  hardy  European 
species. 

*   *  Styles  not  sensibly  projecting  nor  united. 

•*-  Tender ,  taU-tlimbing,  and  wholly  destitute  of  prickles. 

B.  Banksiffi,  Banksia  Rose,  from  China,  a  slender  conservatory  species, 
very  smooth,  with  3  -  5-lanceolate  glossy  leaflets,  and  umbels  of  very  small 
white  or  buff  and  violet-scented  flowers. 

■»-  ■«-  Tender,  armed  only  with  distant  honked  prickles,  smooth,  with  leaves  of 
mostly  3  (3-5)  rather  coriaceous  and  shining  leaflets,  and  awl-shaped  or 
narrow  stipules. 

B.  Indica,  India  or  China  Roses  :  includes  the  Tea,  Perpetual  or 
Bengal,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  Roses  ;  and  the  Bengal  Pompons,  &c. 
are  miniature  forms  of  similar  origin. 

«-*-*-  Hardy  or  mainly  so  at  tlie  north,  not  climbing,  more  or  less  prickly,  and 

with  leaves  of  5  or  more  leaflets . 

B.  Gallica,  French  or  Provence,  Red  Rose,  has  slender  stems  beset 
with  both  stout  curved  and  slender  straight  prickles,  leaves  of  5  -  7  rather  rigid 
doubly  and  glandular-toothed  leaflets  more  or  less  downy  beneath,  erect  1-flow- 
crcd  peduncles,  and  pink-red  or  crimson  spreading  petals  (or  variegated  with 
white),  which  have  some  astringency,  and  are  used  for  conserve  qfros'S,  &c. 

B.  Centif61ia,  Hundred-leaved  or  Cabbage  Rose,  perhaps  derived 
from  the  preceding  .  has  mostly  straight  prickles,  5-7  oval  leaflets  with  glan- 
dular teeth  or  edges,  peduncle  and  calyx  clammy  with  odorous  glands,  the  hip 
bristly  and  glandular,  the  flowers  mostly  nodding,  large,  and  full-double,  rose- 
purple,  or  of  various  shades,  rarely  white.  Pompon  Roses  arc  miniature 
varieties.  Moss  Roses  arc  abnormal  states  with  the  glands  and  bristles  of  the 
calyx  and  peduncle  developed  into  a  moss-like  substance.  Petals  used  for  rose- 
water,  essence  of  roses,  &c.         v 

B.  Dama8c6na,  Damask  Rose,  &c.  Known  from  the  foregoing  by  the 
greener  bark,  larger  curved  prickles,  corymbed  flowers  oblong  in  the  bud,  and 
with  the  long  sepals  (some  of  them  pinnatifid  or  lobed)  reflcxed  during  flower- 
ing, the  hip  oblong  and  pulpy  :  petals  rose-purple,  white,  &c. ;  used  in  prefer- 
ence for  attar-of-roses  and  rose-water. 

B.  alba,  White  Rose,  is  between  the  preceding  and  the  Dog  Rose;  leaf- 
lets 5,  glaucous  and  a  little  downy  beneath  ;  prickles  straightish  and  slender ; 
petals  pure  white. 

B.  cinnamdmea,  Cinnamon  Rose,  of  Eu.,  met  with  in  country  gar- ' 
dens,  is  related  to  our  wild  R.  blanda,  5°  to  8°  high,  with  brownish-red  bark, 
and  some  straightish  prickles,  pale  leaves  downy  underneath,  and  small  pale-red 
cinnamon-scented  (mostly  double)  flowers,  not  showy. 

B.  spinoslssima,  Burnet  or  Scotch  Rose,  of  Eu.  Low,  1°  or  2° 
high,  exceedingly  prickly  with  straight  prickles,  with  7  to  9  small  and  roundish 
smooth  leaflets,  and  small  early  flowers,  either  single  or  double,  and  white, 
pink,  and  even  yellow,  the  hips  cartilaginous. 

B.  Eglant&ria,  Yellow  Eglantine  Rose.  Like  a  Swcct-Brier,  but 
lower,  3°  -  5°  high,  with  scattered  straight  prickles  ;  leaves  deep-green  and 
sweet-scented  ;  flowers  deep  yellow,  orange,  or  butt",  and  sometimes  variegated 
with  red,  either  single  or  double. 

B.  SUlphtirea,  the  old  Yellow  Rose,  from  the  Far  East.  Tall,  with 
scattered  prickles,  glaucous  or  pale  scentless  leaves,  and  sulphur-yellow  ( full- 
double)  no*  ere. 
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16.   CRATAGXJS,    HAWTHORN,    WHITE    THORN.      (Old  Greek 

name.)  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  hard  wood;  flowers  white,  except  in 
some  varieties  of  English  Hawthorn,  in  spring  or  early  summer ;  ripening  the 
red  or  reddish  fruit  mostly  in  autumn. 

§  1.   Flowers  many  in  the  corymb,  small,  with  5  styles ;  fruit  not  larger  than  small 
peas,  scar  lit  or  coral-red :  haves,  #*c.,  smooth  or  nearly  so. 

C.  Pyrac&ntha,  Evergreen  Thorn.  Planted  for  ornament  and  spar- 
ingly nat.  from  S.  Pcnn.  S.  (from  S.  Europe) :  shrub  4°  -6°,  with  the  shining 
evergreen  leaves  lancc-snatulate  and  crenulate,  only  1'  long,  and  small  clusters 
of  flowers  tenninating  snort  branches. 

C.  spathul&ta.  Tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  from  Virginia  S.,  with  almost 
evergreen  shining  spa tu  late  leaves,  crenate  towards  the  apex,  or  on  vigorous 
shoots  cut-lobed,  and  with  hardly  any  petiole. 

C.  COrdata,  Washington  T.  Small  tree,  from  Virg.  and  Kentucky  S., 
and  has  l>ccn  planted  for  hedges;  has  broadly  triangular-ovate  or  heart-shaped 
thinnish  leaves,  often  3  -  5-cleft  or  cut  and  serrate,  on  slender  petiole. 

§  2.   Flowers  many  in  the  corymb,  middle-sized :  fruit  coral-red,  ovoid,  rather  small. 

C.  arbordscens.  River-banks  far  S. :  tree  with  few  stout  thorns  or  none, 
thin  oblong  serrate  leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  on  slender  petioles ;  styles  5. 

C.  Oxyacantha,  English  Hawthorn.  Planted  from  Eu.  for  orna- 
ment and  hedges  ;  tree  or  shrub  with  obovatc  smooth  leaves  wedge-shaped  at 
base,  cut-lobed  and  toothed  above ;  styles  2  or  3,  rarely  only  1.  With  single  or 
double,  white,  rose,  or  pink-red  flowers. 

C.  apiifdlia,  Parsley-leaved  T.  Common  S.  Small  tree  soft-down v 
when  young;  the  leaves  smoothish  with  age,  pinnatifid,  the  5-7  lobes  crowded, 
cut  and  toothed  ;  petioles  slender ;  styles  1-3. 

§  3.  Flmoers  many  in  the  corymb,  large ;  the  calyx-teeth  with  the  bracts  and 
stipules  often  beset  with  glands :  fruit  edible,  naff  an  inch  or  more  long,  its 
ce/Js  or  stones  and  the  styles  variable  in  number,  1-5.  All  tall  shrub*  or 
low  trees,  of  thickets  and  rocky  banks,  or  planted. 

C.  COCCinea,  Scarlet-fruited  T.  Smooth,  with  the  leaves  thin,  round- 
ish-ovate, sharply  cut-toothed  or  lobed,  on  slender  petioles,  the  coral  or  scarlet 
fruit  much  smaller  than  in  the  next  and  hardly  eatable. 

C.  tomentdsa,  Peak  or  Black  T.  Downy  or  soft-hairy  when  young ; 
the  leaves  thiekish,  oval,  ovate,  or  obovatc,  sharply  toothed  or" cut,  below  ab- 
ruptly narrowed  into  a  margined  petiole,  the  upper  surface  impressed  along  the 
main  veins  or  ribs  ;  flowers  often  1'  broad,  and  scarlet  or  orange  fruit  from  two 
thirds  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  pleasant-tasted.  Of  many  varieties :  the 
two  which  differ  most  from  the  common  one  with  the  well-flavored  fruit  are  • 
Var.  punctata,  with  smaller  and  wedgc-obovate  leaves  irregularly  toothed 
towards  the  summit,  and  dull  red  and  yellowish  fruit,  sometimes  white-dotted. 
Var.  mollis,  of  the  Western  States,  with  rounded  soft-downy  leaves,  not  taper- 
ing but  sometimes  even  heart-shaped  at  base,  sharply  doubly  toothed  and  cut ; 
fruit  dull  red  and  less  pleasant-tasted. 

C.  Crus-galli,  Cockspur  T.  Smooth  ;  the  wedge-obovate  or  ohlancco- 
latc  leaves  thick  and  firm,  dcop-grccn  and  glossy,  serrate  above  the  middle,  ta- 
pering into  a  very  short  petiole  ;  thorns  very  long  and  sharp  ;  fruit  bright  red. 
The  best  species  for  hedges  :  has  both  narrow  and  broad-leaved  varieties. 

§  4.    Flowers  solitary,  in  pairs,  or  only  3-6  in  the  corymb ;  styles,  and  cells, 
4  -  5  :  leaves  mostly  pultescent  underneath :  fruit  often  eatable. 

C.  aestivalis,  Summer  Haw  of  S.  States.  Along  pine-barren  ponds, 
from  S.  Car.  S.  &  W. :  tree  with  spatulate  or  wedge-obovate  coriaceous  leaves, 
crenate  alx>vc  the  middle,  no  glands,  3  -  5-flowered  peduncles,  and  large  red 
juicy  fruit,  pleasantly  acid,  used  for  tarts,  &c. :  ripe  in  summer. 

C.  flava,  Yellow  or  Summer  Haw.  Sandy  soil,  from  Virginia  8. : 
small  tree,  with  wedpe-obnvare  leaves  downy  or  smoothish,  toothed  or  cut  above 
t lie  middle,  the  tcctn  or  margins  anu  snort  pet.oie  glandular ;  the  war-shaped 
or  globular  fruit  yellowish,  greenish,  or  tinged  with  red. 
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C.  parvifolia,  Small-leaved  or  Dwarf  Thorn.  Pine-barrens  from 
N.  Jcrscv  S. :  shrub  3°  -  6°  high,  downy,  with  thick  and  firm  spatulate-obovate 
crenate  feavcs,  these  as  well  as  the  mostly  solitary  flowers  almost  sessile,  calyx- 
lobes  glandular-toothed  and  as  long  as  the  petals ;  the  large  fruit  pear-shaped 
or  globular,  at  first  hairy,  greenish  and  yellowish. 

16.  COTONEASTER.  ( Cotoneum  was  a  Roman  name  of  the  Quince. 
Name  here  alludes  to  the  cottony  covering  of  the  shoots,  lower  face  of  the 
leaves,  &c.  of  these  small-leaved  and  small-flowered,  chiefly  Old -World 
shrubs.) 

C.  vulgaris.  Planted  from  Eu. :  hardy  shrub,  2°  -  4°  high,  much  branched, 
with  deciduous  ovate  or  rounded  leaves  nardly  1'  long,  glabrous  calyx,  flesh- 
colored  or  white  flowers  in  spring,  and  reddish  fruit.  And  some  rarer,  evergreen 
species  are  in  choicer  ornamental  grounds. 

17.  PHOTiNIA.  (From  Greek  word  for  shining,  alluding  to  the  glossy 
leaves  of  the  genuine  species.)  Choice  greenhouse  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
hardy  S.,  with  large  evergreen  leaves. 

P.  arbutifblia,  of  California,  a  smooth  shrub,  with  rigid  sharply-toothed 
leaves  and  broad  panicle  of  white  flowers,  should  be  hardy  S.  of  Penn. 

P.  serrulate,  of  Japan  and  China,  is  smooth,  with  longer  finely  serrulate 
leaves,  and  copious  white  flowers. 

P.  (or  Eriobdtrya)  Jap6nica,  the  Loquat-Tree,  of  Japan,  with 
almost  entire  leaves  nearly  1°  long,  the  lower  surface  and  corymb  clothed  with 
dense  rather  rusty  wool,  has  fewer  and  larger  downy  yellowish-white  flowers, 
and  an  edible  yellow  fruit,  resembling  a  small  apple,  with  1-5  large  seeds. 

18.  AMELANCHIER,  JUNE-BERRY,  SERVICE-BERRY.  (Pop- 
ular name  of  the  European  species  in  Savoy.)  Flowering  in  spring,  and  pro- 
ducing the  berry-like  purplish  fruit  (edible,  sweet,  sometimes  very  pleasant- 
flavored)  in  summer.  We  have  apparently  two  or  three  wild  species ;  but 
they  run  together  so  that  botanists  incline  to  regard  them  as  forms  of  one. 

A.  Canadensis,  also  called  Shadbush  in  New  England,  because  it 
blossoms  just  when  shad  appear  in  the  rivers.  Var.  BotryXpium  is  the 
tree,  smooth  even  from  the  first,  or  nearly  so,  with  ovate-oblong  very  sharply 
serrate  leaves,  long  loose  racemes,  and  oblong  petals  4  times  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Var.  oblongif6lia  is  cither  tree  or  shrub,  with  the  oblong  leaves  and 
branchlets  white-cottony  when  young,  and  the  racemes  and  petals  shorter. 
Var.  alnif6lia,  chiefly  W.,  is  a  shrub  with  roundish  blunt  leaves  toothed  only 
towards  the  summit,  and  flowers  like  the  preceding.  Var.  oligocarpa,  is  a 
shrub  of  cold  bogs  N.,  very  smooth,  with  thin  oblong  sharply-serrate  leaves,  and 
only  2-5  flowers  in  the  raceme. 

19.  PYRUS,  PEAR,  APPLE,  &c.  (Classical  name  of  the  Pear-tree.) 
Botanically  the  genus  is  made  to  include  a  great  variety  of  things,  agreeing 
in  the  cartilaginous,  parchment-like,  or  thin-walled  cells  that  contain  the 
seeds.     Wood  hard  and  tough.    Fl.  spring. 

§  1 .  Pear.     Leaves  simple :  flowers  in  a  simple  corymb  or  cluster :  fruit  with  its 

base  tapering  down  to  the  stalk. 

P.  communis,  Common  Pear.  Cult,  from  Eu.  :  a  smooth  tree,  with 
branches  inclined  to  be  thorny,  ovate  leaves,  and  pure  white  flowers,  the  an- 
thers purple. 

§  2.   Apple.     Leaves  simple :  flowers  showy,  in  a  simple  cluster  or  simple  umbel: 
fruit  sunken  (umbilicate)  at  both  ends,  especially  at  the  base. 

*  Exotic :  leaves  simply  and  evenly  serrate,  ovate  or  oltlong. 

P.  Malus,  Common  Apple.  Cult,  from  Eu. :  tree  with  buds,  lower  face 
of  the  leaves  when  young,  and  calyx  woolly,  flowers  white  and  tinged  with 
pink,  and  large  fruit. 
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P.  Bpectabilis,   Chinese   Flowebing-A.     Cult    from  China,  for  its 

showy  bright  rose-colored  flowers,  which  are  doable  or  semi-doable  ;  the  leaves 
&c.  smooth,  except  when  very  young. 

P.  prunil61ia,  Siberian  Crab- A.  Cult,  for  the  fruit :  smooth  or 
nearly  so,  except  the  newlv  deve!o))ed  leaves  and  the  peduncle* ;  styles  woolly 
at  the  base  ;  fruit  yellowish.  The  better  Crab- Apples  are  perhaps 'crosses  of 
this  with  the  Common  Apple. 

*  *  Wild  species,  with  some  of  the  leaves  irregularly  cut-toothed,  or  even  lotted: 
the  bright  rose-colored  flowers  and  the  greenish  fruit  very  fragrant. 

P.  coron&ria,  American  or  Garland  Crab-A.  Glades  from  W.  New 
York  W.  &  S.  :  small  tree,  soon  smooth,  with  the  mostly  ovate  leaves  rounded 
or  obscurely  heart-shaped  at  base  and  inclined  to  be  3-lobed. 

P.  angustifblia,  Narrow-leaved  Crab-A.  Glades  W.  &  S.,  with 
narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  :  otherwise  too  like  the  last. 

§  3  Chokeberry.  Leaves  simple,  the  upper  face  with  some  small  glands  along 
the  midrib :  flowers  (white)  in  compound  cymes  terminating  the  branches: 
styles  united  at  base :  fruit  berry-like. 

P.  arbutifblia,  Common  Chokeberry.  Low  woods  and  bogs ;  shrub 
with  small  obovatc  or  oblong  finely  serrate  leaves,  and  a  jrJcv  insipid  berry,  not 
larger  than  a  pea,  cither  purple  or  black,  pear-shaped  or  glofralar. 

§  4.  Rowan-Tree  or  Mountain-Ash.  Leaves  odd-pinnate,  of  several 
(9-17)  leaflets :  flowers  (numerous  and  white)  in  ample  compound  flat 
cymes  terminating  the  branches  of  the  season :  fruit  berry-likr,  scarlet-rat 
when  rif)e.  Trees  often  planted  for  ornament,  especially  for  the  clusters  of 
showy  fruit  in  autumn. 

P.  Americana,  American  Mountain-Ash.  Slender  tree  or  tall  shrub, 
wild  in  the  cooler  districts ;  smooth  or  soon  becoming  so,  with  lanceolate 
taper-pointed  and  sharply  sen-ate  bright-green  leaflets  on  a  reddish  stalk,  pointed 
and  smooth  glutinous  leaf-buds,  and  berries  not  larger  than  peas. 

P.  sambucifdlia,  Elder-leaved  R.  or  M.  Wild  along  the  northern 
frontiers  ;  smooth  or  nearly  so,  with  oblong  or  lance-ovate  and  blunt  or  ab- 
ruptly short-pointed  leaflets,  coarsely  serrate  with  more  spreading  teeth,  spar- 
ingly hairy  leaf-buds,  and  larger  berries. 

P.  aucuparia,  European  R.  or  M.  Planted  from  En. ;  forms  a  good- 
sized  tree,  with  oblong  and  obtuse  paler  leaflets,  their  lower  surface,  stalks,  and 
the  leaf-buds  downy ;  and  the  berries  larger  (J'  in  diameter). 

20.  CYDdNIA,  QUINCE.     (Named  from  a  city  in  Crete.) 

C.  vulgaris,  Common  Quince.  Cult,  from  the  Levant  ;  small  tree, 
nearly  thornlcss,  with  oval  or  ovate  entire  leaves  (Lessons,  p  55,  fig.  83)  cot- 
tony beneath  ;  flowers  solitary  at  the  end  of  the  leafy  branches  of  the  season,  in 
late  spring,  with  leafy  calvx-lobcs,  white  or  pale-rose  petals,  and  stamens  in  a 
single  row ;  the  large  and  hard  fruit  pear-shaped,  or  in  one  variety  apple-shaped, 
fragrant ;  seeds  mucilaginous. 

C.  Jap6nica,  Japan  Quince  (also  named  Pyrus  Japonica).  Thorny, 
smooth,  widely  branched  shrub,  from  Japan  ;  cult,  for  the  large  showy  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  spring,  earlier  than  the  oval  or  wedge-oblong  leaves,  on 
side  spurs,  in  great  abundance,  single  or  more  or  less  double,  scarlet-red,  or 
sometimes  with  rose-colored  or  even  almost  white  varieties ;  calyx  with  short 
and  rounded  lobes ;  fruit  green,  very  hard,  resembling  a  small  apple,  bat  totally 
uneatable. 

39.  CALYCANTHACE^l,  CALYCANTHUS  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  witli  opposite  en: ire  leaves,  no  stipules,  sepals  and  petals 
imbricated  and  indefinite  in  number  and  passing  one  into  the  other, 
stamens  few  or  many  with  anthers  turned  outwards,  all  these  parts 
on  a  hollow  receptacle  or  calyx-cup  in  the  manner  of  a  rose-hip, 
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enclosing  numerous  pistils  which  ripen  into  akenes.  Cotyledons 
rolled  up  from  one.  margin.  Flowers  rather  large,  mostly  aromatic, 
as  is  the  wood  also. 

1.  CALYCANTHUS.    Flowers  livid-purple  or  dull  red,  solitary  in  the  axils  or 

terminating  leafy  branches,  with  loose  bracts  passing  to  colored  lanceolate 
sepal*,  ana  these  into  similar  thickish  petals,  which  are  borne  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  closed  calyx-tube:  within  these  are  numerous  short  stamens;  the 
outer  12  or  more  having  anthers  ending  in  a  tip;  the  inner  smaller  and  with 
imperfect  anthers  or  uone.  Pistils  enclosed  in  the  fleshy  cup;  ovarv  with  2 
ovules;  styles  slender.  Akenes  oval,  coriaceous,  enclosed  in  the  leathery  hip, 
which  becomes  about  2'  long. 

2.  CHIMONANTHUS.     Flowers  yellow  and  purplish,  along  naked  shoots,  sessile 

in  axils  of  fallen  leaves.  Bracts  and  sepals  scale-like,  ovate,  purplish  or 
brownish.  Petals  honey-yellow,  or  the  innermost  red.  Stamens  with  an- 
thers only  5. 

1.  CALYCANTHUS,  CAROLINA  ALLSPICE  or  SWEET-SCENT^ 
ED  SHRUB.  (Name  from  Greek  for  cup  and  flower.)  All  wild  in  U.  S., 
and  cult.,  especially  the  first,  which  has  the  more  fragrant  strawberry-scented 
blossoms.    Fl.  spring  and  all  summer. 

C.  fl6ridus.  Wild  S.  of  Virginia  in  rich  woods :  leaves  soft-downy  be- 
neath, l'-3'  long,  oval  or  oblong. 

C.  laevigatas.  Wild  from  S.  Penn.  S. :  smooth  and  green,  with  oval  or 
oblong  leaves  l'-3'  long,  and  rather  small  flowers  (Ik1  across). 

C.  glatlCUS.  Wild  from  Virginia  S. :  like  the  foregoing,  but  with  mostly 
larger  and  taper-pointed  leaves,  glaucous  beneath. 

C.  OCCident&lis,  Western  C.  Cult,  from  California :  smooth,  with 
ovate  or  ovate-oblong  and  slightly  heart-shaped  larger  leaves  (5' -6'  long), 
green  both  sides,  the  upper  surface  roughish ;  the  brick-red  flowers  3'  across, 
scentless ;  akenes  hairy. 

2.  CHIMONANTHUS,  JAPAN  ALLSPICE.  (Name  in  Greek  means 
winter-flower ;  it  flowers  in  the  winter  in  a  mild  temperate  climate.) 

C.  fragrans.  Shrub  with  long  branches,  which  may  be  trained  like  a 
climber,  smooth  lance-ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  rather  small  fragrant  flowers, 
hardy  S.  of  Penn. 

40.   SAXIPRAOACEiE,  SAXIFRAGE  FAMILY. 

A  large  family  not  readily  defined  by  any  single  characters ; 
distinguished  generally  from  Rosaceae  by  having  albumen  in  the 
seeds,  ovaries  partly  or  wholly  united,  and  seldom  any  stipules ; 
ihe  herbs  and  most  of  the  shrubs  of  the  family  have  only  as  many 
or  twice  as  many  stamens,  and  fewer  styles  or  stigmas,  than  there 
are  petals  or  sepals.  Flowers  mostly  perfect.  —  Besides  the  plants 
described,  there  may  be  met  with  in  choice  conservatories : 

Cun6nia  Capknsis,  a  small  tree  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
opposite  odd-pinnate  leaves  and  a  large  stipule  between  their  peti- 
oles on  each  side :  • 

Baiter  A  rubioIdks,  from  Australia,  a  slender  bushy  shrub,  with 
opposite  leaves  of  3  almost  sessile  narrow  leaflets,  looking  like  6 
simple  leaves  in  a  whorl,  and  pretty  rose-colored  widely  open  flow- 
ers in  their  axils. 

I.  Shrubs,  with  simple  leaves  (includes  plants  which  have  been 
ranked  in  two  or  three  different  families).  None  of  the  following 
have  stipules,  except  Ribes.     Seeds  numerous. 
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4,  1.  Leaves  alternate, 

1.  RIBES.    Leaves  palraately  veined  and  lobed  ;  sometimes  with  narrow  stipule* 

united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Calyx  with  its  tube  cohering  with  the 
ovary,  and  often  extended  beyond  it,  the  5  lobes  usually  colored  like  the 
petals.  Petals  and  stamens  each  5,  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  the  fonner 
small  and  mostly  erect.  Styles  2  or  partly  united  into  one  ; "ovary  1 -celled 
with  2  parietal  placentae,  in  fruit  becoming  a  juicy  berry,  crowned  with  the 
shrivelled  remains  of  the  rest  of  the  flower. 

2.  ITEA.     Leaves  pinnately  veined,  not  lobed.    Flowers  in  a  raceme*     Calyx 

nearly  free  from  the  2-celled  ovary,  5-cleft.  Petals  lanceolate,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  inserted  along  with  the  5  stamens  near  its  base.  Pod 
slender,  2-celled,  splitting  through  the  style  and  the  partition. 

$  2.   Leaves  opposite.    Calyx-tube  wholly  coherent  with  the  top-shaped  or  hemispherical 

ovary,  but  not  at  all  extended  beyond  it. 

•  Stamens  indefinite,  20  -  40. 

3.  DECUMARIA.    Flowers  small,  in  a  compound  terminal  cyme.     Calyx  mi- 

nutely 7-10  toothed.  Style  thick.  Petals  7  -  10,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Pod 
small,  top-shaped,  many- ribbed,  bursting  at  the  sides  between  the  ribs. 

4.  PHILADELPHIA'S.     Flowers  showy,  often  corymbed  or  panicled.    Calyx  with 

4  or  5  valvate  lobes.  Petals  4  or  5,  broad,  convolute  in  the  bud.  Styles 
3-5,  usually  somewhat  united  below.  Ovary  3-6-celled,  becoming  a  pod, 
which  splits  at  length  into  as  many  pieces. 

•  •  Stamens  only  twice  as  many  as  the  petals.  8  or  10. 

5.  DEUTZIA.    Flowers  all  alike  and  perfect,  more  or  less  panicled,  showy. 

Lobes  of  the  calyx  5.  Petals  5,  valvate  with  the  edges  turned  inwards. 
Filaments  flat,  the  5  alternate  ones  longer,  commonly  with  a  tooth  or  fork  on 
each  .side  next  the  top.    Styles  3-5,  slender.     Pod  3-6-celled. 

6.  HYDRANGEA     Flowers  in  cymes,  commonly  of  two  sorts,  the  marginal  ones 

(or  in  high-cultivated  plants  almost  all)  enlarged  and  neutral,  consisting  of 
corolla-like  calyx  only  (Lesson?,  p.  84,  fig.  167) ;  the  others  perfect,  with  a 
4 - 5-toothed  calyx,  as  many  small  petals  valvate  in  the  bud,  and  twice  as 
many  stamens  with  slender' filaments.  Style  2-6,  diverging.  Ovary  2-6- 
celled,  becoming  a  small  pod  which  opens  at  the  top  between  the  styles. 

If.    Herbs,  forming  the  Saxifrage  Family  proper.     Stipules 
none  or  confluent  with  the  base  of  the  petiole.    Seeds  usually  many. 

•  Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  and  alternate  toith  them,  usually  5,  and  a  cluster  of 

ylnnd-tlpped  steitle  filaments  before  each  petal:  stigmas  mostly  4,  directly  over 
as  many  parietal  placenta. 

7.  PARNASSIA.    Flower  solitary,  terminating  a  scape-like  stem  ;  the  leaves 

mostly  from  the  root,  rounded,  smooth,  and  entire.  Calyx  free  from  the 
ovary,  of  5  sepals.  Petals  6,  veiny,  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Styles  none. 
Pod  1-celled,  many-seeded. 

•  *  Stamens  only  as  many  as  the  petals,  4  or  5 :  no  sterile  filaments :  styles  2  and 

alternate  icith  the  placenta  or  partition. 

8.  HEUCHERA.    Flowers  small,  in  a  long  panicle,  mostly  on  a  scape.     Calyx 

bell-shaped,  the  tube  cohering  below  with  the  1-celled  ovary,  and  continued 
beyond  it,  above  5-cleft,  and  bearing  5  small  spatulate  erect  petals  at 
the  sinuses.  Styles  slender.  Pod  1-celled,  2-beaked  at  the  apex,  opening 
between  the  beaks. 

9.  BOY  KIN  I  A.     Flowers    in   a  corymb-like   cyme.     Calyx  5-lobed,  the  tube 

cohering  with  th* 2-celled  ovary.  Petals  5,  convolute  in  the  bud,  deciduous. 
Styles  2,  short.     Pod  2-celled,  opening  between  the  two  beaks. 

•  •  *  Stamens  ticice  the  number  of  the  petals  or  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  mostly  10 ; 

pod  commonly  2-lobed,  beaked,  or  2,  rarely  3-4,  nearly  separate  pods. 

•*-  Petals  entire,  mostly  5. 

10.  SAXIFRAGA.  Flowers  in  cymes  or  panicles,  or  rarely  solitary,  perfect 
Leaves  simple  or  palmately  cut.  Petals  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Pod  2- 
celled  below,  or  2  (rarely  more)  separate  pistils  and  pods,  many-seeded. 

11  AST1LBE.  Flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes  collected  in  an  ample  compound 
panicle,  sometimes  polygamous  or  dioecious.     Leaves  ample,  decompound. 
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Petals  small,  spatulate  or  linear.  Little  pods  2  or  3,  nearly  separate,  opening 
down  the  inner  suture,  several-seeded. 

12.  TIARKLLA.     Flowers  in  a  raceme.     Calyx  colored  (white),   6-parted,  ar.ri 

in  the  sinuses  bearing  5  very  narrow  slender-clawed  petal*.  Filaments  and 
styles  long  and  slender.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  several  ovules  towards  tho  base 
or  the  2  parietal  placentae,  2-beaked;  one  of  the  beaks  or  carpels  growing 
much  more  than  the  other  and  making  the  larger  part  of  the  lance-shaped 
membranaceous  pod,  which  is  few-seeded  towards  the  bottom. 

■»-  «•-  Petals  6,  pinnatijid,  very  delicate. 

13.  MITELLA.    Flowers  in  a  simple  raceme  or  spike,  small.    Petals  colored  like 

the  short  open  calyx  (white  or  greeu).  Stamens  short.  Stvles  2,  very  short. 
Ovary  and  pod  globular,  1-celled,  with  2  parietal  placentas  at  the  base,  many- 
seeded,  opening  across  the  top. 

«*-«-«-  Petals  none. 

14.  CHRVSOSPLEN1UM.     Flowers  yellowish-green,  solitary  or  in  a  leafy  cyme. 

Calyx-tube  coherent  with  the  ovary,  the  tube  or  expanded  border  with  4  or 
6  blunt  lobes.  Stamens  8  or  10,  very  short.  Styles  2,  short,  recurved.  Pod 
obcordate,  thin,  its  notched  summit  rising  above  the  calyx-tube,  1-celled 
with  2  parietal  placentae,  several -many-seeded. 

1.  KIBES,  CURRANT,  GOOSEBERRY.  (An  Arabic  name.)  Leaves 
plaited  in  the  hud,  except  the  last  species,  often  clustered  in  the  axils  of 
those  of  previous  season.    JF1.  spring.    Fruit  mostly  eatable. 

§  1.  Gooseberry.  Stems  commonly  with  1  or  2  thorns  below  the  leafstalks  or 
the  clusters  of  leaves,  often  with  numerous  scattered  prickles  besides,  these 
sometimes  on  the  berry  also. 

*  Cultivated  species. 

H.  specidsum,  Showy  Flowering-Gooseberry,  of  California :  cult, 
for  ornament,  especially  in  England,  likely  to  succeed  in  Southern  Middle 
States,  is  trained  like  a  climber  ;  has  small  and  shining  leaves,  1-3  very  hand- 
some flowers  on  a  hanging  peduncle,  the  short-tubular  calyx,  petals,  and  long- 
S rejecting  stamens  deep  red,  so  that  the  blossom  resembles  that  of  a  Fuchsia ; 
erry  prickly,  few-seeded. 

R.  Grossulkria,  Garden  or  English  Gooseberry.  Cult,  from  Eu. 
for  the  well-known  fruit;  thorny  and  prickly,  with  small  obtusely  3  -  5-lobcd 
leaves,  green  dowers  1  -  3  on  short  pedicels,  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  large  berry. 

*  *  Native  species  (chiefly  N.  fr  W.),  passing  under  the  general  name  of  Wild 

Gooseberry,  with  greenish  or  dull-purplish  blossoms,  only  1-3  on  each 
peduncle. 

R.  hirt&lum,  the  commonest  E.,  is  seldom  downy,  with  very  short  thorns 
or  none,  very  short  peduncles,  stamens  and  2-clcft  style  scarcely  longer  than 
the  bell-shaped  calyx  ;  and  the  smooth  berry  purple,  small,  and  sweet. 

R.  rotUIldif61ium,  commoner  W.,  is  often  downy -leaved ;  peduncles 
slender,  the  slender  stamens  and  2-parted  style  longer  than  the  narrow  calyx  ; 
berry  smooth. 

R.  Cyn6sbati,  of  rocky  woods  N.,  is  downy-leaved,  with  slender  pedun- 
cles, stamens  and  undivided  style  not  exceeding  the  broad  calyx,  ana  large 
berry  usually  prickly. 

*  *  *  Native  species  with  the  prickly  stems  of  a  Gooseberry,  but  with  a  raceme  of 

flowers  like  those  of  a  Currant. 

R.  lac&Stre,  Lake  or  Swamp  G.  Cold  bogs  and  wet  woods  N. :  low, 
with  3  -  5-parted  leaves,  their  lobes  deeply  cut,  very  small  flowers  with  broad 
and  flat  calyx,  short  stamens  and  style,  and  small  bristly  berries  of  unpleasant 
flavor. 

§  2.   Currant.    No  thorns  nor  prickles,  and  the  flowers  numerous  in  the  racemes. 

•  Wild,  or  cultivated  for  the  fruit :  flowers  greenish  or  whitish. 

t~  Leaves  without  resinous  dots :  calyx  flat  and  open  :  berries  red  (or  white). 

R.  prostr&tum,  Fetid  C.  Cold  woods  N. ;  with  reclining  steins,  deeply 
heart-soaped  and  acutely  5  -  7-lobed  leaves,  erect  racemes,  pedicels  and  pale-red 
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berries  glandnlar-bristly ;  these  and  the  braised  herbage  exhale  an  unpleasant, 
skunk-like  odor. 

R.  rtlbrum,  Rep  C.  Cult  from  Eu.,  also  wild  on  our  northern  borders ; 
with  straggling  or  reclining  stems,  somewhat  heart-shaped  moderately  3-5- 
lobcd  leaves,  the  lobes  roundish,  and  drooping  racemes  from  lateral  buds  dis- 
tinct from  the  leaf-buds  ;  edible  berries  red,  or  a  white  variety. 

«-  ■»-  Leaves  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots :  flowers  larger,  with  oblong-bell-shaped 
calyx :  berries  larger,  black,  aromatic  and  spicy,  glandular-dotted. 

B.  fl6ridum,  Wild  Black  C.  Woods  N  .  leaves  slightly  heart-shaped, 
sharply  3  -  5-lobed  and  doubly  serrate ;  racemes  drooping,  downy,  bearing 
many  whitish  flowers,  with  conspicuous  bracts  longer  than  the  pedicels. 

R.  nigrum,  Garden  Black  C.  Cult,  from  Eu. :  like  the  preceding, 
but  has  greener  and  fewer  flowers  in  the  raceme,  minute  bracts,  and  a  shorter 
calvx. 

*  *  Cultivated  for  ornament  from  far  W.  •  the  flowers  highly  colored 

R.  sanguineum,  Red-fl.  C,  from  Oregon  and  California :  glandular 
and  somewhat  clammy,  with  3  -  5-lobed  leaves  whitish-downv  beneath,  nodding 
racemes  of  rose-red  flowers,  the  calyx-tube  oblong-bell-shaped,  the  berries  gland- 
ular and  insipid. 

R.  aureum,  Golden,  Buffalo,  or  Missouri  C. :  from  W.  Missouri 
to  Oregon  ;  abundantly  cult,  for  its  spicy-scented  bright-yellow  flowers  in  early 
spring;  smooth,  with  rounded  3-lobed  and  cut-toothed  leaves  (which  are  rolled 
up  in  the  bud),  short  racemes  with  leafy  bracts,  and  tnbe  of  the  yellow  calyx 
very  much  longer  than  the  spreading  lobes  ;  the  berries  blackish,  insipid. 

2.  I  TEA.     (Greek  name  of  Willow,  applied  to  something  widely  different) 

I.  Virginica,  a  tall  shrub,  in  low  pine-barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S.,  smooth, 
with  oblong  minutely  serrate  leaves,  and  racemes  of  pretty  white  flowers,  in 
early  summer. 

3.  DECUMARIA.     (Name  probably  meaning  that  the  parts  of  the  flower 

are  in  tens,  which  is  only  occasionally  the  case.) 

D.  barbara.  Along  streams  S.  :  a  tall,  mostly  smooth  shrub,  with  long 
branches  disposed  to  climb,  ovate  or  oblong  shining  leaves,  and  a  compound 
terminal  cyme  of  small  white  odorous  flowers,  in  late  spring. 

4.  PHILADELPHIA,  MOCK-ORANGE,  SYRINGA  (which  is  the 
botanical  name  of  the  Lilac.  The  generic  name  is  an  ancient  one,  afterwards 
applied  to  these  shrubs  for  no  particular  reason).  Omamcntal  shrubs;  na- 
tives of  the  S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Suites,  Japan,  &c. ;  the  species  mixed  or 
much  varied  in  cultivation.     The  following  are  the  principal  types. 

P.  coronarius,  Common  Mock-Orange.  Cult,  probably  from  Japan. 
Shrub  with  erect  branches,  smoothish  oblong-ovate  leaves  having  the  taste  and 
smell  of  cucumbers,  and  crowded  clusters  of  handsome  and  odorous  cream-white 
flowers,  in  late  spring. 

P.  latifdlius,  Buoad-leavkd  M.  Cult.,  unknown  wild,  has  the  erect 
stems  of  the  first,  is  robust,  6°  -  1*2°  high,  with  the  ovate  and  toothed  5-ribbed 
leaves  hairy  beneath,  and  large  pure-white  and  nearly  scentless  flowers  clus- 
tered, in  early  summer. 

P.  inoddrus,  Scentless  M.  Wild  in  upper  districts  8. :  shrub  smooth, 
with  spreading  slender  branches,  mostly  entire  ovate-oblong  leaves,  rather  small 
flowers  scattered  at  the  end  of  the  diverging  branchlcts,  and  calyx-lobes  not 
longer  than  the  ovary. 

P.  grandifldrU8,  Lakgk-fl.  M.  Wild  along  streams  from  Virginia  S., 
and  planted  in  several  varieties  :  tall  shrub,  with  long  recurving  branches,  ovate 
and  pointed  usually  toothed  smoothish  or  slightly  downy  leaves,  and  very  large 
pure-white  scentless  flowers,  in  early  summer,  either  single  or  in  loose  clusters 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  the  slender-pointed  calyx-lobes  much  longer  thw  the 
ovary.  ^ 
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P.  Gordoni&nus,  cult,  from  Oregon,  is  seemingly  a  variety  of  the  last, 
very  tall,  and  the  large  flowers  appearing  at  midsummer. 

P.  hirstltUS,  Hairy  M.     Wild  in  N.  Car.  and  Tenn.,  sparingly  cult. : 
slender,  with  recurving  branches,  the  small  ovate  and  acute  sharply-toothed, 
leaves  hairy,  and  beneath  even  hoary ;   the  small  white  flowers  solitary  or 
2-3  together  at  the  end  of  short  racemose  side  branchlets. 

^^  »  ^^  " 

5.  DEUTZIA.  (Named  for  one  iJeutz,  an  amateur  botanist  of  Amsterdam. ) 
Fine  flowering  shrubs  of  Japan  and  China,  with  numerous  panicles  of  white 
blossoms,  in  late  spring  and  early  summer ;  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves,  the 
calyx,  &c.  beset  with  minute  starry  clusters  of  hairs  or  scurf. 

D.  gracilis,  the  smallest  species,  is  2°  high,  with  lance-ovate  sharply  ser- 
rate leaves  bright  green  and  smooth,  and  rather  small  snow-white  flowers,  earlier 
than  the  rest,  often  forced  in  greenhouses  ;  filaments  forked  at  the  top. 

D.  cren&ta.  Commonly  planted  ;  a  tall  shrub,  rough  with  the  fine  pube- 
scence, with  pale  ovate  or  oblong-ovate  minutely  crenatc-serrate  leaves,  and 
rather  dull  white  blossoms  in  summer ;  the  filaments  broadest  upwards  and 
with  a  blunt  lobe  on  each  side  just  below  the  anther.  This  is  generally  cult, 
under  the  name  of  the  next,  viz. 

D.  SCabra,  with  more  rugose  and  rougher  finely  sharp-serrate  leaves,  and 
entire  taper-pointed  filaments  :  seldom  cult.  here. 

6.  HYDRANGEA.  (Name  of  two  Greek  words  meaning  water  and  vote; 
the  application  obscure.)     Fl.  summer. 

*  Cultivated  from  China  and  Japan:  house-plants  N.,  turned  out  for  summer, 

H.  Hortdnsia,  Common  Hydrangea,  is  very  smooth,  with  large  and 
oval,  coarsely  toothed,  bright-green  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  the  cyme  nearly 
all  neutral  and  enlarged,  blue,  purple,  pink,  or  white. 

*  *  Wild  species,  on  shady  fomlcs  of  rivers,  frc.,  but  often  planted  for  ornament. 

Styles  mostly  only  2  :  flowers  white,  the  sterile  enlarged  ones  turning  green- 
ish or  purplish  with  age,  persistent. 

H.  quercif61ia,  Oak-leaved  H.  Stout  shrub  3°  -  6°  high,  very  leafy, 
downy,  with  oval  5-lobed  large  leaves,  and  cymes  clustered  in  oblong  panicle, 
with  numerous  sterile  flowers.     Wild  from  Georgia  S.,  hardy  N.  in  cult. 

H.  radiata,  called  more  fittingly  H.  NfvEA,  having  the  ovate  or  some- 
what heart-shaped  pointed  leaves  very  white-woolly  beneath,  but  smooth  and 
green  above ;  the  flat  cyme  with  a  few  enlarged  sterile  flowers  round  the  mar- 
gin.    Wild  S.  of  Virginia. 

H.  arbor^SCens,  wild  from  Fenn.  and  HI.  S.,  rarely  planted,  is  smooth, 
with  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped  serrate  pointed  leaves  green  both  sides,  the 
flat  cyme  often  without  any  enlarged  sterile  flowers,  but  sometimes  with  a  full 
row  round  the  margin. 

7.  PARNASSIA,  GRASS-OF-PARNASSUS.  Wild  on  wet  banks; 
the  large  white  flower  handsome,  in  summer  and  autumn.     % 

P.  Caroliniana,  the  only  common  species,  both  N.  &  S.,  has  the  scape  or 
stem  l°-2°  high,  bearing  one  clasping  leaf  low  down,  and  terminated  with  a 
flower  over  1'  broad,  the  many- veined  petals  sessile,  with  3  stout  small  sterile 
filaments  before  each. 

P.  pallistris,  scarce  on  northern  borders,  is  small  throughout,  with  several 
slender  filaments  before  each  few-veined  petal. 

P.  asarif61ia,  along  the  Alleghanics  S.,  has  rather  kidnev-shaped  leaves, 
and  petals  narrowed  at  base  into  a  short  claw ;  otherwise  like  the  first. 

8.  HEUOHERA,  ALUM-ROOT,  the  rootstock  being  astringent.  (Named 
for  a  German  botanist,  Heucher.)  Wild  plants  of  rocky  woods,  chiefly  W. 
and  S.  along  the  middle  country  ;  the  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped  and  more 
or  less  lobed  or  cut,  mostly  from  the  rootstock.  often  one  or  two  on  the  tall 
stalk  of  the  panicle.    Flowers  mostly  greenish,  in  summer.     % 
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*  Flowers  very  small :  stamens  and  styles  protruding. 

H.  Americana,  Common  A. :  the  only  one  N.  and  E.  of  Penn.,  has 

sca)>cs  and  loose  panicle  (2° -3°  high)  clammy-glandular  and   often   hairy, 
leaves  with  rounded  lobes,  and  greenish  flowers  in  early  summer. 

H.  villdsa,  from  Maryland  and  Kentucky  S.  along  the  upper  country,  is 
lower,  beset  with  soft  often  rusty  hairs,  has  decpcr-lobed  leaves,  and  very  small 
white  or  whitish  flowers,  later  in  summer. 

*  *  Flowers  larger  (the  calyx  fully  4*  long),  in  a  narrower  panicle,  greenish,  with 

stamens  little  if  at  all  protruding :  leaves  round  and  sligldly  5  -  9-Jobed. 

H.  hispida.  Mountains  of  Virginia  and  N.  W.  Tall  (scape  2° -4° 
high),  usually  with  spreading  hairs  ;  stamens  a  little  protruding. 

M.  pubdscens.  From  S.  Penn.  S.  Scapes  (l°-3°  high)  and  petioles 
roughish-glandular  rather  than  pubescent ;  stamens  shorter  than  the  lobes  of 
the  calyx. 

9.  BOYKINIA.     (Named  for  the  late  Dr.  Boykin,  of  Georgia.)     % 

B.  aconitifblia,  occurs  only  along  the  Alleghanies  from  Virginia  S. : 
stem  clammy -glandular,  bearing  3  or  4  alternate  palmately  5-7-clefk  and  cut 
leaves  and  a  cyme  of  rather  small  white  flowers,  in  summer.  There  is  one  very 
like  it  in  Oregon  and  California. 

10.  SAXIFRAGA,  SAXIFRAGE.  (Latin  name,  means  rock-breaker ; 
many  species  rooting  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.)  Besides  the  following,  there  are 
a  number  of  rare  or  local  wild  sj>ecies. 

*  Wild  species,  with  leaves  all  clustered  at  the  perennial  root,  the  naked  scajte 

clammy  above  and  bearing  many  small  flowers  in  a  panicle  or  cyme,  tlte  two 
ovaries  united  Ixtrely  at  the  base,  making  at  length  a  pair  of  nearly  separate 
divergent  pods. 

S.  Virgini6nsi8,  Early  S.  On  rocks  and  moist  banks ;  with  obovate 
or  wedgc-spatulate  thickish  more  or  less  toothed  leaves  in  an  open  cluster,  scajxs 
3' -9'  high,  bearing  in  early  spring  white  flowers  in  a  dense  cluster,  which 
at  length  opens  into  a  loose  panicled  cyme ;  calyx  not  half  the  length  of  the 
petals  ;  pods  turning  purple. 

S.  Pennsylvanica,  Swamp  S.  In  low  wet  ground  N. ;  with  lance- 
oblong  or  oblanccolate  obtuse  leaves  (4'-8'  long)  obscurely  toothed  and  nar- 
rowed into  a  very  short  broad  petiole,  scape  l°-2°  high,  bearing  small 
greenish  flowers  in  an  oblong  cluster,  opening  with  age  into  a  looser  panicle  (in 
spring) ;  the  reflexed  lobes  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  the  lance-linear  petals. 

S.  er6sa,  Lettuce  S.  Cold  'brooks,  from  Penn.  S.  along  the  Alle- 
ghanies ;  the  lance-oblong  obtuse  leaves  (8'- 12'  long)  sharply  erosely  toothed ; 
scape  l°-3°  high,  bearing  a  loose  panicle  of  6lcndcr-pedicelled  small  white 
flowers  (in  summer)  ;  with  reflexed  sepals  as  long  as  the  oval  petals,  and  club- 
shaped  filaments. 

*  *  Exotic  secies,  cult,  for  ornament :  leaves  all  clustered  at  the  perennial  root : 

ovaries  2,  or  sometimes  3-4,  almost  separate,  becoming  as  many  nearly  dis- 
tinct pods. 

S.  crassifblia,  Thick-leaved  S.  Cult,  from  Siberia,  very  smooth,  with 
fleshy  and  creeping  or  prostrate  rootstocks,  sending  up  thick  roundish-obovate 
nearly  evergreen  leaves,  6'  -  9;  long,  and  scapes  bearing  an  ample  at  first  com- 
pact cyme  oflarge  bright  rose-colored  flowers,  in  early  spring. 

S.  sarmentdsa,  Beefsteak  S.,  also  called  Strawberry  Geranium. 
Cult,  from  China  and  Japan  as  a  house-plant,  not  quite  hardy  N.,  rather  hairy, 
with  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidnev-shaped  and  doubly  toothed  leaves  of  fleshy 
texture,  purple  underneath,  green-veined  or  mottled  with  white  above,  on  shaggy 
petioles,  from  their  axils  sending  off  slender  strawberry-like  runners,  by  which 
the  plant  is  multiplied,  and  scapes  bearing  a  light  very  open  panicle  of  irregular 
flowers,  with  3  of  the  petals  small  rose-pink  and  yellow-spotted,  and  2  much 
longer  and  nearly  white  ones  lanceolate  and  hanging. 
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11.  ASTILBE.  (Name  means  not  shining.)  Also  called  HoteIa,  after  a 
Japanese  botanist.    Fl.  summer.     % 

A.  dec&ndra.  Rich  woods  along  the  Alleghanies  from  Virginia  S. :  a  tall, 
rather  pubescent  herb,  3°  -  5°  high,  imitating  Spiraea  Aruncus  (p.  121)  in  ap- 
pearance, but  coarser ;  leaflets  of  the  decompound  leaves  mostly  heart-shaped, 
cut  toothed  (2' -4'  Ion**)  ;  flower?  greenish-white,  with  inconspicuous  petals. 

A.  Jap6nica,  or  Hoteia  Japonica.  CuUt  from  Japan. for  ornament: 
only  l°-2°  high,  with  leaflets  of  the  thrice-tcrnate  leaves  lance-ovate  or  oblong, 
and  crowded  white  flowers  of  considerable  beauty. 

12.  TIARELLA,  FALSE  MITREWORT.  (Diminutive  of  tiara,  a  tur- 
ban ;  name  not  very  appropriate.)     % 

T.  COrdif61ia,  our  only  species,  in  rocky  woods,  especially  N. :  a  low  and 
hairy  he*b,  spreading  by  summer  leafy  runners ;  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped, 
sharply  lobed  and  toothed  ;  flowers  in  a  short  raceme  pn  a  leafless  scape,  bright 
white,  in  spring. 

13.  MITELLA,  MITREWORT,  BISHOP'S-CAP.  (Name  means  a  lit* 
tie  mitre,  from  the  shape  of  the  2-cleft  ovary  and  young  pod.)  Delicate  plants 
of  moist  woods,  especially  N.,  spreading  by  summer  leafy  runners  or  root- 
stocks  :  fl.  late  spring  and  early  summer.     % 

M.  diph^lla,  Common  or  Two-leaved  M.  Hairy,  with  rounded  heart- 
shaped  and  somewhat  3  -  5-lobed  root-leaves  on  slender*  petioles,  and  a  pair  of 
opposite  nearly  sessile  leaves  on  the  scape  below  the  slender  raceme  of  many 
white  flowers. 

1  M.  nilda,  Naked-stalked  M.  Mossy  woods  N.  :  a  delicate  little  plant, 
with  roundish  kidney-shaped  doubly  crenate  leaves,  and  leafless  scape  (4'  -  6' 
high)  bearing  a  few  greenish  blossoms. 

14.  CHRYSOSPLENIUM,  GOLDEN  SAXIFRAGE.  (Name  in 
Greek  means  golden  spleen. )    Fl.  spring.     % 

C.  Americanum,  our  only  species,  in  springs  or  shady  wet  places  N. : 
a  low  and  delicate  smooth  herb,  with  spreading  repeatedly  forked  stems,  tender 
succulent  small  leaves,  which  arc  roundish,  obscurely  crenatc-lobed,  and  mainly 
opposite ;  the  inconspicuous  greenish  flowers  nearly  sessile  in  the  forks. 

41.  CRASSULACEiE,  ORPINE  FAMILY. 

Succulent  plants,  differing  from  the  Saxifrage  Family  mainly  in 
the  complete  symmetry  of  the  flowers,  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens, 
and  pistils  equal  in  number,  or  the  stamens  of  just  double  the  num- 
ber ;  the  pistils  all  separate  and  forming  as  many  (mostly  many- 
seeded)  little  pods,  except  in  Penthorum,  where  they  are  united 
together.  (Lessons,  p.  86,  fig.  1G8-171.)  Penthorum,  which  is 
not  succulent,  is  just  intermediate  between  this  family  and  the  fore- 
poing.  Several  are  monopetalous.  i.  e.  have  their  petals  united 
below  into  a  cup  or  tube. 

$  1.   Leaves  not  at  nil  fleshy,  but  thin  and  membranaceous :  the  5  ovaries  united  into 
one  b-horned  b-celkd  pod:  no  scales  behind  the  ovaries. 

1.  PENTHORUM.  Sepals  6.  Petals  6,  small,  or  usually  none.  Stamens  10. 
Pod  opening  by  the  falling  away  of  the  5  beaks,  many-seeded.  Rarely  the 
parts  are  in  sixes  or  sevens. 

$  2.  Leaves  thickened  and  succulent :  ovaries,  separate,  a  minute  scale  behind  each. 

•  Petals  separate :  sepals  nearly  so  or  united  at  the  base. 

8.    SEMPERV1 VUM.     Sepals,  narrow  petals  and  pistils  C  - 12  or  even  more,  and 
stamens  twice  as  many     Plants  usually  multiplying  by  leafr  offsets,  on 
which  the  leaves  are  crowded  in  close  tufts  like  rosettes. 
SAP— 17 
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3.  SEDUM.    Sepals,  narrow  petals,  and  pistils  4  or  6 ;  the  stamens  twice  as  many, 

the  alternate  ones  commonly  adhering  to  the  base  of  each  petal. 

4.  TILLiEA.     Sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  few-seeded  pistils  8  or  4.     Very  small 

annuals,  with  axillary  flowers. 
6.    CRASS U LA.     Sepals*  or  lobes  of  the  calyx,  petals,  stamens,  and  many-seeded 
pistils  6.     Perennial  herbs  or  fleshy-shrubby  plants,  with  flowers  in  cymes 
or  clusters. 

•  •  Pttals  united  by  their  edges  below,  and  bearing  the  stamens. 

+-  Calyx  b-clefl  or  b-parted :  pistils  5. 

6.  ROCHEA.     Corolla  salver-form.  longer  than  the  calyx.     Stamens  6. 

7.  COTYLEDON.    Corolla  urn-shaped,  bell-shaped,  or  cylindrical,  sometimes 

5-angled.     Stamens  10. 

■*-  +-  Calyx  and  corolla  both  4-lobed  at  summit :  pistils  4. 

8.  BRYOPHYLLUM.     Calyx  inflated ;  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  at  length  projecting, 

and  spreading.     Stamens  8,  projecting.     Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  simple  or 
odd-pinnate,  crenate. 

1.  PENTHORUM,  DITCH  STONE-CROP.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
apparently  alluding  to  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  in  fives.)     2£ 

P.  sedoides.  Wet  places,  especially  by  roadsides :  a  homely  weed,  about 
1°  high,  with  alternate  lanceolate  and  serrate  leaves,  and  yellowish-green  incon- 
spicuous flowers  loosely  spiked  on  one  side  of  the  branches  of  an  open  cyme,  all 
summer  and  autumn. 

2.  SEMPBBVIVUM,  HOUSELEEK.     (Latin  for  live-forever.)     y. 

S.  tectbrum,  Common  or  Roof  Houseleek,  the  plant  in  Europe 
usually  grown  upon  roofs  of  houses :  propagating  abundantly  by  offsets  on 
short  and  thick  runners  ;  leaves  of  the  dense  clusters  oval  or  obovate,  smooth 
except  the  margins,  mncronate  ;  those  on  the  flowering  stems  scattered,  oblong, 
clammy-pubescent,  as  well  as  the  clustered  purplish  or  greenish  flowers ;  sepals, 
petals,  and  pods  mostly  12.  Cult,  in  country  gardens,  and  on  walls,  roofs,  &c. : 
rarely  flowering,  in  summer. 

3.  SEDUM,  STONE-CROP,  ORPINE.  (Old  name,  from  sedeo,  to  sit, 
i.  e.  upon  rocks,  walls,  &c,  upon  which  these  plants  often  flourish,  with  little 
or  no  soil.)  The  following  are  all  smooth  perennials,  and  hardy  N.  except 
the  first  species. 

§  1.    Leaves  flat  and  broad,  oblong,  obovate,  or  rounded, 

*  The  lower  ones  at  least  whorled  in  threes. 

S.  Sieb61dii,  Siebold's  S.  Cult,  from  Japan,  mostly  in  pots ;  with 
slender  and  weak  or  spreading  stems,  glaucous  and  mostly  reddish-tinged  round 
and  often  concave  leaves  (1'  or  less  long),  with  a  wedge-shaped  base  and  wavy- 
toothed  margin,  all  in  whorls  up  to  the  cyme  of  rosy-purple  flowers,  which  all 
have  their  parts  in  fives. 

S.  tern&tum,  Three-leaved  S.  Wild  in  rocky  woods  from  Pcnn.  S. 
&  W.,  and  common  in  gardens ;  with  spreading  stems  creeping  at  base  and 
rising  3'  -  6;  when  they  blossom  ;  the  lower  leaves  wedge-obovate  and  whorled ; 
the  upper  oblong  and  mostly  scattered,  about  £'  long ;  flowers  white,  tho  first 
or  central  one  with  parts  generally  in  fives,  the  others  sessile  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  usually  3  spreading  branches  and  mostly  with  their  parts  in  fours ; 
in  late  spring. 

*  *  All  or  most  of  the  leaves  alternate :  flowers  in  a  corymb-like  terminal  cyme, 
purple  or  purplish,  in  summer,  ail  with  their  parts  in  Jives. 

S.  Tel&phium,  Garden  Orpine  or  Live-for-evkr.  Cult,  from  Eu. 
in  old  country  gardens  :  erect,  about  2°  high,  with  oval  and  mostly  wavy- 
toothed  pale  and  thick  leaves,  small  and  dull-colored  flowers  in  a  compound 
cyme,  and  short-pointed  pods. 

S.  telephioides,  Wild  0.  or  L.  Dry  rocks  on  mountains,  chiefly  along 
the  Alleghanics  ;  6'  -  1 2'  high,  very  like  the  last,  but  with  fewer  flowers,  and 
pods  tapering  into  a  slender  style. 
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5  2.   Leaves  narrow  and  thick,  barely  flattish  or  terete :  low  or  creeping  plants, 

S.  acre,  Mossy  S.,  or  Wall-Pepper.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  for  edgings  and 
rock-work,  running  wild  in  some  places  :  a  moss-like  little  plant,  forming  mats 
on  the  ground,  yellowish-green,  with  very  succulent  and  thick  ovate  small  and 
crowded  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  summer,  their  parts  in  fives. 

S.  pule  helium,  Beautiful  S.  Wild  S.  W.  on  rocks ;  also  cult,  in 
gardens,  &c.  ;  spreading  and  rooting  stems  4'- 12'  long ;  leaves  crowded,  terete, 
linear-thread-shaped  ;  flowers  rose-purple,  crowded  on  the  upper  side  of  the  4 
or  5  spreading  branches  of  the  cyme,  their  parts  mostly  in  fours,  while  those  of 
the  central  or  earliest  flower  arc  in  fives  :  in  summer. 

S.  carneum,  varieg&tum.  Cult,  of  late  for  borders,  &c.,  of  unknown 
origin  ;  has  creeping  stems,  and  the  small  leaves  mostly  opposite,  sometimes  in 
threes,  linear,  flattish,  acute,  very  pale  green,  and  white-edged  :  flowers  not  yet 
seen. 

4.  TILLJEA.     (Named  for  an  Italian  botanist,  77//?'.)    Fl.  all  snmmer.    0 

T.  simplex,  is  a  minute  plant  of  muddy  river-banks  along  the  coast, 
spreading  and  rooting,  only  l'-2'  high,  with  linear-oblong  opposite  leaves,  and 
solitary  inconspicuous  white  flowers  sessile  in  their  axils. 

5.  CRASSULA.     (So  named  from  the  incrassatcd  leaves.)     House-plants, 
occasionally  cult.,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     y. 

G.  arborescens.  Fleshy  shrub,  with  glaucous  roundish-obovate  leaves 
(2'  long)  tapering  to  a  narrow  base,  and  dotted  on  the  upper  face ;  the  flowers 
rather  large  and  rose-colored. 

C.  l&ctea,  has  greener  and  narrowcr-obovate  leaves,  connate  at  the  base  in 
pairs,  and  a  panicle  of  smaller  white  flowers. 

G.  falc&ta,  has  slightly  woody  stems,  oblong  and  rather  falcate  or  curved 
leaves  connate  at  base,  3'  -4'  long,  powdcrv-gi«ucous,  and  a  compound  cyme  of 
many  red  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  petals  with  erect  claws  partly  united  be- 
low, and  spreading  abruptly  above;  so  that  the  plant  has  been  placed  under 
the  next  genus,  and  named  Kochea  falcata. 

6.  ROCHEA.     (Named  for  a  Swiss  physician,  Laroche.)      Half-shrubby 
succulent  house-plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     y. 

R.  COCCinea.  Stems  l°-2°  high,  thickly  beset  with  the  oblong-ovate 
(1'  long)  leaves  up  to  the  terminal  and  umbel-like  sessile  cluster  of  handsome 
flowers ;  tube  of  the  scarlet-red  corolla  1 '  long. 

7.  COTYLEDON.     (From  Greek  word  for  a  shallow  cup.)    House-plants, 
not  common.     11 

C.  orbiculata.  Half-shrubby  succulent  plant,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  opposite  white-powdery  or  glaucous  weage-obovate  leaves  (2' -4'  long), 
and  a  cluster  of  showy  red  flowers  (nearly  1'  long)  raised  on  a  slender  naked 
petiole,  the  cylindraceous  tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  recurved  lobes. 

C.  (or  Echeveria)  COCCinea,  from  Mexico,  is  shrubby  at  base,  with 
the  wedge-obovate  acute  leaves  in  rosettes,  and  alternate  and  scattered  on  the 
flowering  stems  ;  flowers  in  a  leafy  spike,  the  5-parted  corolla  not  longer  than 
the  spreading  calyx,  5-angled  at  base,  red  outside,  yellow  within. 

8.  BRYOP±i  if  liLUM.     (Name  of  Greek  words  for  sprout  or  bud  and 

B.  calycinum,  A  scarcely  shrubby  succulent  plant,  originally  from 
tropical  Africa,  cult,  in  houses,  &c.,  with  opposite  petioled  leaves,  3  or  5  pinnate 
leaflets,  or  the  upper  of  single  leaflets,  and  an 'open  panicle  of  large  ana  rather 
handsome  hanging  green  flowers  tinged  with  purple :  the  calyx  is  oblong  and 
bladdery ;  out  of  it  the  tubular  corolla  at  length  projects,  and  has  4  slightly 
spreading  acute  lobes ;  the  leaflets  oval,  2-3  inches  long,  crenate ;  when  laid  on 
trie  soil,  or  kept  in  a  moist  place,  they  root  and  bud  at  the  notches,  and  pro- 
duce little  plants.    The  name  re&rs  to  the  propagation  of  the  plant  in  this  way. 
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42.  HAMAMELACEJE,  WITCH-HAZEL  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leave.*,  deciduous  stipules, 
small  flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  linle  clusters,  the  calyx  united 
b«*low  with  the  base  of  the  2-styled  ovary,  which  forms  a  hard  or 
woody  2-celled  and  2-heaked  pod,  opening  at  the  summit.  Sta- 
mens and  petals  when  present  inserted  on  the  calyx.  Three  wild 
plants  of  the  country,  belonging  to  as  many  genera. 

.   \  1.   Shrubs,  with  per/ft  t  or  merely  ptilygamous  flowers,  a  regular  calyx,  and  a  single 
ovule,  becoming  a  bony  seed,  suspended  from  the  tup  of  each  celL 

■  1.  HAMAMKLIS.  Flowers  in  small  clusters  in  the  ttxilsof  the  leaves,. expanding 
late  in  autumn,  ripening  the  seeds  late  the  next  summer.  Calyx  4-parted. 
Petals  4,  strap-shaped.  Stamens  8,  very  short;  the  4  alternate  with  tne  pet- 
als bearing  anthers,  the  4  opposite  them  imperfect  and  scale-like  Styles 
short.     Pod  with  an  outer  coat  separating  from  the  inner. 

2.  FOTHERG1LLA.     Flowers  in  a  scaly-bracted  spike,  in  spring,  rather  earlier 

than  the  leaves.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  slightly  6  -  7 -toothed.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  about  24.  rather  showy,  the  long  and  club-shaped  filaments,  bright 
white.     Styles  slender.  §  Pod  hairy. 

\2.  Tree,  with  monoecious  small  flowers,  in  dense  heads  or  clusters,  destitute  both  of 
calyx  and  iui  olln,  the  fertile  with  many  ovtdes  in  each  cell,  but  only  one  or  two 
ripening  into  scale-like  seeds. 

3.  LIQUIDAMBAR.    Heads  of  flowers  each  with  a  deciduous  involucre  of  4  bracts, 

the  sterile  in  a  conical  cluster,  consisting  of  numerous  short  stamens  with 
little  scales  intermixed;  the  fertile  loosely  racemed  or  spiked  on  a  drooping 
peduncle,  composed  of  many  ovaries  (surrounded  by  some  little  scales),  each 
with  2  awl-shaped  beaks,  all  cohering  together  and  hardening  in  fruit. 

•  .  * 

1.  HAMAMELIS,  WITCH-HAZEL.     (An  old  Greek  name  of  Medlar, 
-•inappropriately  transferred  to  this  wholly  unlike  American  shrub.) 

H.  Virginica.  Tall  shrub,  of  damp  woods,  with  the  leaves  obovate  or 
oval,  wavy-toothed,  straight-veined  like  a  Hazel,  slightly  downy ;  the  yellow 
flowers  remarkable  for  their  appearance  late  in  autumn,  just  as* the  leaves  are 
turning  and  about  to  fall.     Seeds  eatable. 

2.  POTHERGf  LLA. .   (Named  for  Dr.  Fothergill  of  London,  a  friend  and 

correspondent  of  Bartram.) 

F.  alnifdlia.  Low,  rather  ornamental  shrub,  in  swamps,  from  Virginia  S., 
With  oval  or  obovate  straight- veined  leaves,  toothed  at  the  summit  and  often 
hoary  beneath,  the  white  flowers  in  spring. 

8.  LIQUIDAMBAR,  SWEET-GUM  TREE  or  BILSTED.     {Names 

*   allude  to  the  fragrant  terebinthine  juice  or  balsam  which  exudes  when  the 
trunk  is'woundeuT) 

.  Ii.  Styraciflua,  the  only  species  of  this  country :  a  large  and  beautiful 
tree,  in  low  grounds,  from  S.  New  England  to  111.  and  especially  S.,  with  fine- 
grained Wood,  gray  bark  forming  corky  ridges  on  the  branches,  and  smooth  and 
glossy  deeply  5  -  7-lobcd  leaves,  which  are  fragrant  when  bruised,  changing  to 
deep  crimson  in  autumn,  their  triangular  lobes  pointed  and  beset  with  glandular 
teeth":  greenish  flowers  appearing  with  the  leaves  in  early  spring. 

43.   HALORAGEiE,  WATER-MILFOIL  FAMILY. 

Contains  a  few  insignificant  aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with  small 
greenish  flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  (often  whor led)  leaves 
or  bract*,  and  a  single  ovule  and  seed  suspended  in  each  of  the 

I  -  4  cells  of  the  ov^try.  *,* 
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1.  MYRTOPHYt.ttJM.    Flowers  mostly  monoecious,  with' sepals  or  teeth  of  the 

calyx,' petals  when  there  are  any,  lobes  and  cells  of  the  ovary  and  -nut-like 
fruit,  and  the  sessile  stigmas  each  4;  the  stamens  4  or  8.  ,     ^ 

2.  PROSKRPIttACA.     Flowers  perfect,  with  lobes  of  the  calyx,  stamens,  stig- 

ma*, and  cells  of  the  3-angled  nut-like  fruit  each  8:  petnlsnone. 
8.   H1PPURIS.     Flowers  mostly  perfect,  with  truncate  calyx  not  continued  above 
the  adherent  ovary,  and  a  single  stamen,  slender  style',  and  seed. 

1.  MYBIOPHYLLUM,  WATER-MILFOIL.  (Botanical  name,  from 
the  Greek,  like  the  popular  name,  means  thousand-leaved.)  Plants  usually 
all  under  water,  except  their  flowering  tips ;  all  but  the  uppermost  or  emerg- 
ing leaves  pinnately  dissected  into  fine  hair-like  divisions.    Fl.  summer.     11 

M.  spicatum.  Leaves-  whorled  in  threes  or  fours,  those  at  the  summit  6f 
flowering  stems  reduced  to  small  ovate  bracts  shorter  than  the  flowers,  which 
therefore  form  an  interrupted  spike ;  petals  deciduous  ;  stamens  8 ;  fruit  smooth. 

M.  verticill&tum.  Like  the  first,  but  the  uppermost  leaves  longer  than 
the  fldwers  arid  pinnatifld. 

Iff.  heterophtfium.  Chiefly  W.  &  S. ;  with  leaves  whorled  in  fours  or 
fives,  those  under  the  flowers  ovate  or  lanceolate  and  serrate  or  merely  pinnatifld  ; 
stamens  and  petals  4  ;  fruit  roughish  on  the  back. 

M.  8Cabr&tum.  Chiefly  S.  &  W. ;  with  leaves  and  flowers  as  in  the 
preceding,  but  more  slender,  the  leaves  under  the  flowers  linear  and  cut-toothed, 
and  the  lobes  of  the  fruit  2-ridged  and  roughened  on  the  back. 

M.  ambigUtim.  Common  only  £.  :  with  mostly  scattered  very  delicate 
or  capillary  leaves,  often  perfect  flowers,  4  petals  and  4  stamens,  and  a  minute 
smooth  fruit. 

2.  FROSERPINACA,  MERMAID- WEED.     (Name  from  Latin  pro- 
"    serpo,  to  creep,  or  after  Proserpine. )     Stems  creeping  at  base  in  the  mud  or 

shallow  water,  the  upper  part  emerging  :  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  alternate 
leaves,  produced  all  summer.     %  * 

P.  paltistris.  Leaves  above  water  lanceolate  and  merely  serrate ;  fruit 
sharply  3-angled. 

P.  pectinacea.  Leaves  all  pinnately  divided  into  very  slender  divisions  ; 
angles  of  the  fruit  bluntish.     Chiefly  E.  &  S. 

3.  HIPPURIS,  MARESTAIL  (which  the  botanical  name  means  in 
Greek). 

H.  vulgaris.  In  ponds  and  springs  N.  &  W.,  but  rare:  stems  l°-2° 
high,  the  linear  acute  leaves  in  whorls  of  8-12,  the  upper  ones  with  minute 
flowers  in  their  axils.     % 

44.  ONAGRACEJE,  EVENING-PRIMROSE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or  sometnies  shrubs,  without  stipules ;  the  parts  of  the 
symmetrical  flowers  in  fours  (rarely  in  twos  to  fives)  throughout  ; 
the  lube  of  the  calyx  usually  prolonged  more  or  le.-s  beyond  the 
adherent  ovary,  its  lobes  valvate  in  the  bud,  its  throat  bearing  the 
petals  (convolute  in  the  bud)  and  the  as  many  or  twice  as  many 
stamens  ;  styles  always  united  into  one.  Embryo  filling  the. feed  : 
no  albumen.  Comprises  many  plants  with  showy  blossom?,  culti- 
vated for  ornament;  these  almost  all  American.  (Lopezia  has 
irregular  flowers  with  only  one  perfect  stamen.) 

§  1.   Parts  of  the  flower  in  tux*. 

1.  CIRGJEA.  Delicate  low  herbs,  with  opposite  thin  leaves,  and  very  nnnll 
whitish  flowers  in  racemes.  Calyx  with  2  mflexed  lobes,  its  tubo  sligh  ly 
prolonged  bevond  the  1-2-ceHed  ovary,  which  becomes  a- 1  -  2-seet!cd  little 
bur-like  indeniscent  fruit,  covered  with  weak  hookod  brhtles.  Petals  2,  ob- 
cordatt.    Stamens  2.    Style  slender,  tipped  with  a  capitate  stigma. 
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4  2.  Paris  of  the  flower  m  fours,  or  Jives  m  JVbi  8. 
•  Ovary  and  dry  nut-like  fruit  with  a  single  ovule  or  seed  in  each  ceJL 

5.  GAURA.     Herbs  with  alternate  sessile  leaves,  and  small  or  smallish  flowers  in 

racemes  or  spikes  Calvx  with  slender  tube  much  prolonged  beyond  the 
4-celled  ovary.  Petals  4,  on  claws,  mostly  turned  toward  the  upper  side  of 
the  flower.  'Stamens  8,  these  and  the  long  style  turned  town.  A  little  scale 
before  each  filament     Fruit  small,  4-angled  or  ribbed,  1  -  4-seeded. 

•  •  Ovary  and  fruit  with  many  ovules  and  seeds  in  each  of  the  cells. 
«-  Hei-bs :  fruit  a  chiefly  i-celled  and  4-valved  dry  pod. 

■w.  4*  Seeds  furnished  with  a  coma  or  tuft  of  tony  and  soft  hours  at  one  end,  by  which 

they  are  widely  dis[>ersed  by  the  wind. 

8.  EPILOBIUM.  Calyx  with  tube  scarcely  at  all  extended  beyond  the  linear 
ovary.     Petals  4.     Stamens  8. 

4.  ZAUSCHNERI  A.  Calyx  extended  much  beyond  the  linear  ovary  into  a  fun- 
nel-shaped tube,  with' an  abruptly  inflated  base  where  it  joins  the  ovary,  and 
with  4  lobes  as  long  as  the  4  oblong-obcordate  petals,  both  of  bright  scarlet 
color.    Stamens  8  and,  as  well  as  the  long  style,  projecting. 

++  •»-»  Seeds  naked,  i.  e.  without  a  downy  tuft. 

=  Flowers  regular  and  symmetrical:  calyx-tube  extended  more  or  less  beyond  the 

ovary,  the  lobts  mostly  reflexed:  petals  4. 

6.  CLARK1A.    Calyx-tube  continued  beyond  the  ovary  into  a  short  funnel-form 

cup.  Petals  broad,  wedge-shaped  or  rhombic,  sometimes  3-lobed,  raised  on 
a  slender  claw.  Stamens  8,  with  slender  filaments,  the  alternate  ones  short- 
er: anthers  curved  or  coiled  after  opening,  those  of  the  short  stamens  much 
smaller,  or  deformed  and  sterile.  Stigmas  4,  oval  or  oblong.  Pod  linear 
and  tapering  upwards,  4-sided.     Flowers  never  yellow. 

6.  EUCH  AKIDIUM.    Calyx-tube  much  prolonged  and  slender  beyond  the  ovary. 

Petals  wedge-shaped  and  3-lobed  at  summit,  tapering  into  a  short  claw. 
Stamens  only  4,  on  slender  filaments.  Stigmas  2  or  4.  Pod  oblong-linear. 
Seeds  slightly  wing-margined.     Flowers  never  yellow. 

7.  (EN  OTHER  A.    Calyx-tube  either  much  or  little  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary. 

Petals  usually  obbvate  or  obcordate,  with  hardly  any  claw.  Stamens  8. 
Flowers  yellow,  purple  or  white. 

a*.  =  Flowers  regular  and  symmetrical,  but  often  without  petals:  the  calyx-tube  not 
in  the  least  extended  beyond  the  broad  summit  of  the  ovary,  on  which  the 
green  lobes  mostly  persist :  style  usually  short :  stigma  capitate. 

8.  JUSSliE  A.    Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  cells 

of  the  pod :  i.  e.  8  or  10,  rarely  12. 

9.  LUDWIGIA.     Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  cells  of  the  pod, 

almost  always  4.     Petals  4,  often  small,  or  none. 

====  =  Flowers  irregular  and  unsymmetrical :  calyx-tube  not  extended. 

10.  LOPEZ1A.     Flowers  small.     Calyx  with  4  linear  purplish  lobes.     Petals  with 

claws,  4,  turned  towards  the  upper  side  of  the  flower,  the  two  uppermost  nar- 
rower and  with  a  callous  gland  on  the  summit  of  the  claw,  and  what  seems 
to  be  a  fifth  small  one  (but  is  a  sterile  stamen  transformed  into  a  petal)  stands 
before  the  lower  lobe  of  the  calyx.  Fertile  stamen  only  one  with  an  oblong 
anther.     Style  slender:  stigma  entire.     Pod  globular. 

«♦-  +-  Shrubs :  fruit  a  4-celled  berry. 

11.  FUCHSIA.    Flowers  showy:  the  tube  of  the  highly  colored  calyx  extended 

much  beyond  the  ovary,  bell-shaped,  funnel-shaped,  or  tubular,  the  4  lobes 
spreading.  Petals  4.  Stamens  8.  Style  long  and  thread-shaped:  stigma 
club-shaped  or  capitate. 

1.  CIRCJEA,  ENCHANTER'S  NIGHTSHADE.  (Named  from  Circe, 
the  enchantress,  it  is  not  obvious  why ;  the  plants  are  insignificant  and 
inert,  natives  of  damp  woods,  flowering  in  summer. )     ^ 

C.  Luteti&na,  the  common  species,  is  l°-2°  high,  branching,  with  ovate 
and  slightly  toothed  leaves,  no  bracts  under  the  pedicels,  the  rounded  little 
fruit  2-cc!lcd  and  beset  with  bristly  hairs. 

C.  alpina,  common  only  N.  or  in  mountainous  regions,  smooth  and  deli- 
cate, 3'  -  6'  high,  with  thin  and  heart-sha|>ed  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  minute 
bracts,  and  obovatc  or  club-shaped  fruit  1 -celled  and  soft-hairy. 
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2.  GAURA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  superb,  which  these  plants  are  not; 
only  one  of  them  is  worth  cultivating.)     Fl.  all  summer. 

G.  Lindheimdri,  of  Texas,  cult,  for  ornament,  nearly  hardy  N.,  about 
8°  high,  hairy,  with  lanceolate  sparingly  toothed  leaves,  long  weak  branches 
producing  a  continued  succession  of  handsome  white  flowers  ;  the  calyx  hairy 
outside  ;  petals  nearly  1 '  long.     % 

G.  biennis,  the  common  wild  species,  3° -8°  high,  soft-hairy  or  downy, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  obscurely  toothed  leaves,  small  white  or  flesh-colored 
flowers,  and  downy  fruit.     (5) 

3.  EPILOBIUM,  WILLOW-HERB.  (Name  compounded  of  three 
Greek  words,  meaning  violet  on  a  pod.)  Fl.  summer.  The  pods  opening 
give  to  the  winds  great  numbers  of  the  downy-tufted  seeds.     % 

§  1 .  Flowers  large  and  showy,  in  a  long  spike  or  raceme,  the  widely  spreading 
petals  on  snort  claws,  the  stamens  ana  long  style  bent  downwards,  and  the 
stigma  of  4  long  lobes :  leaves  alternate. 

E.  angustifblium,  Great  W.  or  Fire-Weed.  One  of  the  plants  that 
spring  up  abundantly,  everywhere  northward,  where  forests  have  been  newly 
cleared  and  the  ground  burned  over:  tall  (4° -7° high)  and  simple-stemmed, 
smooth,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  long  succession  of  pink-purple  flowers. 

§  2.  Flowers  small  in  corymbs  or  panicles  terminating  the  branches,  with  peta  's, 
stamens,  and  style  erect,  a  club-shaped  stigma,  and  alt  the  lower  leaves 
opposite :  stem  1°  -  2°  high. 

E.  coloratura.  Almost  everywhere  in  wet  places,  fl.  through  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  nearly  smooth  ;  with  thin  lance-oblong  leaves  generally  with 
purple  veins,  and  purplish  petals  deeply  notched  at  the  end  and  a  little  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

E.  m611e.  In  bogs  N.,  less  common,  soft  downy  all  over ;  leaves  crowded, 
linear-oblong,  blunt ;  petals  rose-color,  notched,  2"  -  3"  long. 

E.  palustre.  In  wet  bogs  N.,  slender,  minutely  hoary  all  over ;  leaves 
linear  or  lance-linear,  nearly  entire ;  petals  purplish  or  white,  small. 

4.  ZAUSCHN^RIA.     (Named  for  Zauschner,  a  Bohemian  botanist.)    % 

Z.  Californica.  Cult,  for  ornament,  from  California,  flowering  through 
late  summer  and  autumn,  l°-2°.  high,  the  oval  or  lanceolate  leaves  and  the  pods 
with  downy-tufted  seeds  resembling  those  of  Epilobium ;  but  the  handsome 
scarlet  flowers  more  like  those  of  a  Fuchsia :  these  are  single  and  sessile  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  and  alternate  leaves,  or  at  length  somewhat  racemed,  about 
2'  long. 

6.  CLAHKIA.  (Named  for  Capt.  Clark,  who  with  Capt.  Lewis  made  the 
first  official  exploration  across  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  brought  home 
one  of  the  species.)  Herbs  of  Oregon  and  California,  with  alternate  mostly 
entire  leaves,  and  showy  flowers  in  the  upper  axils,  or  the  upper  running 
into  a  loose  raceme :  cult,  for  ornament :  fl.  summer.     (D 

C.  DUlch&la.  About  1°  high,  with  narrow  lance-linear  leaves,  deeply 
3-lobed  petals  (purple,  with  rose-colored  and  white  varieties),  bearing  a  pair  of 
minute  teeth  low  down  on  the  slender  claw,  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  broad  and 
petal-like.     There  is  a  partly  double-flowered  variety. 

C.  dlegans.  Fully  2°  high,  more  commonly  flowered  in  the  conservatory, 
with  long  branches,  lance-ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  the  lower  pctiolcd,  lilac-purple 
entire  petals  broader  than  long  and  much  snorter  than  their  naked  claw, 
smaller  lobes  to  the  stigma,  and  a  hairy  ovary  and  pod. 

6.  EUCHABf  DIUM.     (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  charming.)     ® 

E.  GOnclnnum,  of  California,  cult,  for  ornament ;  a  low  and  branching 
plant,  like  a  Clarkia  in  general  appearance,  except  in  the  long  tube  to  the  calyx, 
and  with  ovate-oblong  entire  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  middle-sized  rose' 
purple  or  white  flowers,  in  summer. 
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7.  OENOTHERA,  EVENING-PRIMROSE.  (Name  from  Greek  word* 
for  wine  and  hunt ;  application  obscure. )  Very  many  species,  all  originally 
American,  and  most  or  them  from  the  U.  S.,  especially  from  S.  W.  and  W. 
The  following  are  the  principal  common  ones,  both  wild  and  cult,  for 
ornament :  fi.  summer.  ( Pollen-grains  loosely  connected  by  cobwebby  threads, 
strongly  3-lobed.     See  Lessons,  p.  115,  fig.  250.) 

§  1.   Stigmas  4,  long  and  slender,  spreading  in  the  form  of  a  cross  :  tube  of  the 
calyx  beyond  the  ovary  long  and  mostly  slender. 

*  Yellow-flowered  E vexing-Primroses,  properly  so-called,  the  flowers 

opening  (usually  suddenly)  in  evening  twilight,  and  fading  away  when  sun- 
shine returns,  odorous ;  the  yellow  petals  commonly  oocordate. 

+-  Stems  elongated  and  leafy :  pod  cylindrical  or  spindle-shaped,  sessile.     (D  ® 

CE.  biennis,  Common  E.  Wild  in  open  grounds,  and  the  large-flowered 
forms  cult,  for  ornament ;  erect,  2°  -  5°  high,  hairy  or  smoothish,  with  lance- 
oblong  leaves  entire  or  obscurely  toothed,  flowers  at  length  forming  a  terminal 
leafy-bractcd  spike,  and  petals  obeordate.  Runs  into  several  varieties,  of  which 
the  largest  ami  finest  now  cultivated  is 

Var.  Lamarcki&na,  from  S.  W.,  which  is  tall  and  stout,  with  corolla 
3' -4'  in  diameter  :  the  sudden  opening  at  dusk  very  striking. 

G3.  rhombip6tala.  Wild  on  our  western  limits ;  more  slender,  hoary, 
1°  -3°  high,  the  rather  small  flowers  with  rhombic  ovate  and  acute  petals. 

CE.  Drumm6ndii,  cult,  from  Texas;  has  its  stems  spreading  on  the 
ground,  and  large  flowers,  like  those  of  the  first,  in  the  upper  axils,  the  lance- 
ovate  leaves,  &c.  soft-downy. 

.  CE.  sinuata.  Wild  from  New  Jersey  S.,  in  sandy  ground ;  low  and 
spreading,  hairy,  with  lance-oblong  sinuate  or  pinnatifld  leaves,  small  flowers 
in  their  axils,  pale  yellow  petals  turning  rose-color  in  fading,  and  slender  pods. 

*-  •»-  Stems  short  and  prostrate  or  scarcely  any :  pod  short,  4-winged. 

CE.  triloba.  Cult,  from  Arkansas :  leaves  pinnatifld  and  cut,  like  those 
of  Dandelion,  smooth,  all  in  a  tuft  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  short 
crown,  which  in  autumn  is  crowded  with  the  almost  woodv  pyramidal-ovate 
narrowly  4-winged  sessile  pods,  forming  a  mass  3'  -  5'  in  diameter ;  flowers 
rather  small,  the  slender  tube  of  the  calyx  4'  -  5'  long,  its  lobes  about  as  long 
as  the  obscurely  3-lobed  or  notched  pale-yellow  petals,  which  turn  purplish  in 
fading,     (j)  ® 

GB.  Missouridnsis,  the  greener-leaved  form  also  called  CE.  macrocarfa. 
Cult,  from  Missouri  and  Texas ;  finely  hoary  or  nearly  smooth,  with  manv 
short  prostrate  stems  2'-  12'  long  from  a  thick  woody  root,  crowded  lanceolate 
entire  leaves,  very  large  and  showy  flowers  in  their  axils,  opening  before  sun- 
set ;  the  tube  of  the  calyx  somewhat  enlarging  upwards,  6;  -  V  long ;  the 
bright-yellow  corolla  4'  -  6'  across  ;  pod  with  4  very  broad  wings.     2/ 

*  *  White-flowered  Evening-Primroses,  usually  turning  rose-colored  in 

fading,  some  of  them  owning  in  the  daytime :  petals  broadly  obovaie  or  ob- 
cordate :  Jtower-buds  commonly  nodding. 

CE.  taraxicifblia  (probably  a  variety  of  CE.  aoa£lis),  from  Chili :  rather 
hairy,  at  first  stcmless,  at  length  forming  prostrate  stems,  with  pinnatifld  or 
pinnate  leaves,  after  the  manner  of  Dandelion  (as  the  name  denotes),  and  very 
large  flowers  in  the  axils,  tube  of  calyx  3'  -  4'  long,  corolla  3'  -  5'  across,  and  "a 
woody  obovatc  and  sharply  4-anglcd  sessile  pod.     (5) 

(E.  speci6sa,  Nutt.,  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  not  hardy  in  cult.  N. ; 
pubescent,  with  erect  and  branching  stems  6'- 20'  high,  lance-oblong  cut-toothed 
leaves,  the  lower  mostly  pinnatifld  ;  flowers  somewhat  racemed  at  the  summit, 
and  opening  in  the  daytime;  calyx-tube  rather  club-shaped  and  not  much  longer 
than  the  ovary  ;  corolla  3'  -4'  across  ;  pod  club-shaped.     2L 

((E.  maroinXta,  a  tufted  mostly  stemless  species,  with  lanceolate  and  often 
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smaller  entire  petals,  bnt  pods  and  seeds  like  the  foregoing ;  and  CE.  pinna- 
TfpiDA,  with  petals  as  in  OS.  trichocalyx,  and  similar  pods,  but  with  striate 
and  reticulated  seeds,  —  all  handsome  white-flowered  species  of  Western  plains 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  —  are  beginning  to  be  cultivated.) 

*  *  *  Yellow-flowered,  diurnal,  sometimes  called  Sundrops,  the  blos- 

soms opening  in  bright  sunshine :  petals  mostly  obcordate :  stems  leafy  i 
leaves  obscurely  toothed  or  entire.  Wild  species  of  the  country ,  all  but  the 
last  occasionally  cultivated.     % 

•*-  Pod  short-oblong  or  obovate,  4-wing-angled. 

CE.  glatica.  Wild  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  near  and  in  the  moun- 
tains S. :  l°-2°  high,  smooth,  pale  and  glaucous,  leafy  to  the  top ;  leaves  ovate 
or  lance-ovate ;   corolla  2'  or  more  in  diameter. 

•*-  •*-  Pod  club-sliaped,  somewhat  4-wing-angled  above,  and  4  intervening  ribs. 

CE.  frutic6sa.  Wild  in  open  places  :  not  shrubby,  as  the  name  would 
imply,  hairy  or  nearly  smooth,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  somewhat 
corymbed  flowers  lA'-2'  in  diameter,  and  short-stalked  pods. 

Q3.  linearis.  Wild  from  Long  Island  S.  near  the  coast:  pale  or  somewhat 
hoary  with  minute  pubescence,  with  slender  and  spreading  often  bushy-branched 
stems  l'-2'  long,  linear  or  lancc-lincar  leaves,  and  somewhat  corymbed  flowers, 
corolla  1 '- 1  £'  across,  and  hoary  pods  tapering  into  a  slender  stalk.  —  A  spread- 
ing form  is  cultivated,  blooming  very  freely  through  the  summer. 

CB.  ptimila.  In  fields,  &c. :  nearly  smooth,  5' -12'  high,  with  mostly 
simple  erect  or  ascending  stem,  oblanceolate  leaves,  and  scattered  flowers,  th6 
corolla  less  than  I'  across,  and  pods  short-stalked  or  sessile. 

*  *  *  *  Red-purple-fl.,  diurnal,  leafy-stemmed:  pods  club-shaped.    ®    ® 

CB.  r6sea,  from  Mexico.  Minutely  downy,  with  slender  spreading  stems 
6'  -24'  high,  ovate  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  the  lower  sometimes  rather  pin- 
natifid,  and  flowers  1'  across  in  leafv  racemes. 

§  2.  Godetia.  Stigma  with  4  linear  or  short  and  broad  lobes :  tube  of  the  calyx 
beyond  the  linear  or  spindle-shaj)ed  ovary  inversely  conical  or  funnel-shaped ; 
leafy-stemmed :  flowers  open  by  day,  scentless :  petals  broad  and  fan-shaped 
or  wedge-shaped,  the  truncate  summit  generally  eroded,  lilac-purple,  rose* 
color h  or  sometimes  white :  anthers  erect  on  short  (the  alternate  ones  on  very 
short)  and  broadish  filaments,  curving  after  opening.  All  W.  American, 
abounding  in  Oregon  and  California,  several  in  the  gardens,  the  following 
most  common.     (V) 

CB.  purpurea.  Very  leafy  to  the  top,  rather  stout,  6'  - 10'  high,  at  length 
with  many  short  branches ;  leaves  pale,  lance-oblong,  entire;  corolla  l'-lj' 
across,  purple,  with  a  dark  eye ;  short  and  broad  lobes  of  stigma  dark-colored  ; 
pod  *  short  and  thick,  closely  sessile,  rather  conical. 

CE.  rubictinda.  Taller,  l°-2°  high,  and  linear-lanceolate  leaves  rather 
scattered  along  the  slender  branches ;  corolla  2'  or  more  across,  lilac-purple 
with  saffron-colored  eye  (also  pale  or  rose-colored  varieties) ;  lobes  of  stigma 
oblong,  pale ;  pods  thickish,  cylindrical,  sessile. 

CE.  Lindleyi.  Erect  or  spreading,  8' -16' high,  with  slender  branches, 
narrow  lanceolate  leaves  ;  corolla  about  2'  across,  lilac-purple,  with  a  deeper  red-- 
purple  spot  on  the  middle  of  each  petal ;  lobes  of  the  atigma  linear  ana  pale ; 
pod*  slender,  linear,  somewhat  tapering  at  the  ends. 

CE.  amOBna.  Slender,  6'- 18'  high,  with  lance-oblong  or  lance-linear 
leaves,  and  corolla  .2'  -  3'.  across,  rose-color  or  almost  white,  with  usually  a  deeper 
reddish  eye ;  lobes  of  stigma  linear ;  pods  linear. 

8.   JTJSSljfcA.     (Named  for  Bernard,  the  elder  de  Jussieu. )     Leaves  entire.1 
Flowers  yellow,  all  summer. 

J.  dectirrens.  Wet  grounds,  Virg.  to  111.  and  S.  Erect  stems  and  slen- 
der branches  margined  or  winged  in  lines  proceeding  from  the  bases  of  the 
lanceolate  leaves,  smooth  throughout ;  flowers  sessile  or  short-stalked,  with  4 
lobes  of  calyx  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals,  and  oblong-club-shaped  4-angled 
pod.    (I)     % 

10 
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J.  grahdifl6ra.  Marshes  S. :  hairy,  with  stems  erect  from  ft  creeping 
base,  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  flowers  2'  in  diameter,  the  5  calyx  lobes  only  half 
as  long  as  the  petals,  and  pods  cylindrical  and  stalked.     % 

J.  ripens.  In  water  from  S.  111.  S. :  smooth,  with  creeping  or  floating 
and  rooting  stems,  oblong  leaves  tapering  into  a  slender  petiole,  long-peduncled 
flowers  1'  or  more  across,  with  5  calyx-lobes,  the  cylindrical  or  club-shaped  pods 
tapering  at  the  base.     % 

0.  LUDWIGIA,  FALSE  LOOSESTRIFE.  (Named  for  C.  G.  Ludwig, 
a  German  botanist,  rather  earlier  than  Linnaeus.)  Marsh  herbs,  with  entire 
leaves  ;  flowers  seldom  handsome,  in  summer  and  autumn.     2ji 

§  1 .   Leaves  alternate,  mostly  sessile. 

*  flowers  ped uncled  in  the  upper  axils,  with  yellow  petals  (about  J'  lonq)  equalling 

the  leaf-like  ovate  or  lance-ovate  calyx-lobes :  stamens  and  styles  slender  : 
pod  cubical,  strongly  4-ang'ed,  opening  by  a  hole  at  the  top:  stems  2°  -3°  high. 

L.  alternif6lia.  Common  E.,  the  only  one  found  far  N.  :  smoothish, 
branching,  with  lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,  petals  scarcely  longer 
than  calyx,  and  angles  of  pod  wing-margined. 

It.  Virgata.  Pine  barrens  S. :  downy,  with  mostly  simple  stems,  blunt 
oblong  leaves  or  the  upper  linear  and  smaller,  and  petals  twice  the  length  of  the 
reflexed  calyx. 

L.  hirtella.  Pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. :  hairy,  with  simple  stems 
oblong  or  lanceolate  short  and  blunt  leaves,  aud  petals  twice  as  long  as  the 
barely  spreading  calyx-lobes. 

*  *  Flowers  sessile  in  the  upper  axils,  small,  and  with  pale  yellow  petals  about  the 

length  of  the  persistent  ca/yr-obes:  stamens  and  style  snort:  leaves  on 
flowering  stems  narrow  and  linear. 

L.  linearis.  Swamps  from  N.  Jersey  S. :  smooth,  loosely  branched,  l°-3° 
high,  with  acute  leaves  on  the  flowering  stems,  but  obovate  ones  on  creeping 
runners  ;  pods  oblong-clubshaped  or  top-shaped  and  much  longer  than  the  tri- 
angular-ovate calyx-lobes. 

t.  Iinif61ia,  only  S.,  is  6' -12'  high,  with  blunter  leaves,  and  cylindrical 
pods  little  longer  than  the  lanceolate  calyx-lobes. 

*  *  *  Flowers  sessile,  often  clustered,  and  with  no  petals,  or  rarefy  mere  rudi- 

ments :  leaves  mostly  lanceolate,  some  species  with  obovate  or  spatulate  leaves 
on  creeping  runners :  flowering  stems  mostly  2°  — 3°  high. 

h-  Downy  all  over:  flowers  spiked  or  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

L.  pil6sa.  Only  S. :  much  branched,  with  lance-oblong  leaves,  and  glob- 
ular-4-sided  pod  about  the  length  of  the  spreading  calyx-lobes. 

«-  ••-  Smooth  or  smoothish  throughout. 

L.  cylindrica.  From  Illinois  and  N.  Car.  S. :  much  branched,  with  long 
lanceolate  and  acute  leaves  tapering  into  a  petiole,  small  axillary  flowers,  ana 
cylindrical  pods  much  longer  than  the  small  calyx-lobes. 

L.  sphaerocarpa.  From  E.  New  England  S.  :  with  lanceolate  or  linear 
leaves  acute  at  l>oth  ends,  very  small  flowers  in  the  axils,  and  globular  pods  not 
longer  than  the  calyx-lobes,  with  hardly  any  bractlets  at  their  base. 

£.  polyoarpa.  From  Michigan  S. :  "like  the  last,  but  smoother,  and  with 
conspicuous  slender  bractlets  at  the  base  of  the  4-sided  rather  top-shaped  pod, 
which  is  longer  than  the  calvx-lobes. 

L.  capitata.  From  >?.  Carolina  S. :  with  slender  simple  stems  angled 
towards  the  top,  long  lanceolate  leaves  ;  flowers  mostly  crowded  in  an  oblong  or 
roundish  terminal  head,  and  obtusely  4-angled  pod  longer  than  the  calyx-!obV». 

L.  alata.  From  N.  Carolina  S.  :  with  simple  or  sparingly  branched  stems 
strongly  angled  at>ovc,  few  flowers,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  wedge-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  an  inversely  pyramidal  pod  as  long  as  the  white  calyx-lobes,  with 
concave  sides  and  wingen  angles. 

Ii.  microcarpa.  Froni  N.  Carolina  S. :  the  low  stems  creeping  at  base 
and  3-angled  above,  leaves  spatulate  or  obovate,  with  minute  flowers  in  their 
axils,  the  short  4-angled  pods  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 
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§  2.   Leaves  opposite,  obovaie  or  spatulate,  long-petioled,  with  small  and  nearly 
sessile  flowers  in  their  axils :  stems  creeping  or  floating. 

L.  paltistris.  Common  in  ditches  and  shallow  water  :  smooth,  with  no 
petals,  or  small  aifd  reddish  ones  when  the  plant  grows  out  of  water,  and  oblong 
obscurely  4-sided  pods  longer  than  the  very  short  calyx-lobes. 

L.  natans.  From  N.  Carolina  S. :  larger  than  the  foregoing,  and  with 
yellow  petals  as  long  as  the  calyx-lobes,  the  pods  tapering  to  the  base. 

§  3.   Leaves  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  with  a  long-pedunchd  flower  in  the  axil 
of  some  of  the  upper  ones :  stems  creeping  in  the  mud. 

L.  arcu&ta.  From  coast  of  Virginia  S.  :  a  small  and  smooth  delicate 
plant,  with  oblanceolate  leaves  shorter  than  the  peduncle,  yellow  petals  longer 
than  the  slender  calyx-lobes,  and  club-shaped  somewhat  curved  pod. 

10.  LOPEZIA.     (Named  for  T.  Lopez,  an  early  Spanish  naturalist.) 

L.  racemdsa.  Cult,  sparingly,  from  Mexico :  a  slender,  branching,  nearly 
smooth  plant,  with  alternate  ovate  or  lance-oblong  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  the 
brunches  terminated  with  loose  racemes  of  small  rose-pink  or  sometimes  white 
flowers  (only  J'  in  diameter),  on  slender  pedicels  from  the  axil  of  leaty  bracts, 
produced  all  summer,  followed  by  very  small  round  pods.     ® 

11.  FUCHSIA.  (Named  for  L.  Fuchs,  an  early  German  botanist.)  Well- 
known  ornamental  tender  shrubby  plants,  or  even  trees,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
Andes  from  Mexico  to  Fuegia,  mostly  smooth,  with  opposite  or  ternatcly 
whorled  leaves.  The  species  in  cultivation,  now  greatly  mixed  and  varied, 
chiefly  come  from  the  following. 

§  1.  Short-flowkred  Fuchsias,  or  Ladies'  Eardrops  ;  with  the  lobes  of 
the  normally  red  calyx  longer  than  the  tube  and  than  ihejpetals  ;  the  latter 
normally  violet  or  blue,  ol>ocate  and  refuse,  convolute  around  the  base  of 
the.  projecting  Ji'amenU  and  still  longer  style :  flowers  hanging  on  long 
peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

F.  COCClnea,  or  F.  globosa.  Low,  the  rather  small  scarlet  flowers  with 
globular  or  ovoid  calyx-tube  between  the  ovary  and  the  lobes,  which  also  form 
a  globular  bud  and  hardly  spread  after  opening ;  leaves  short-petioled. 

F.  Magell&nica,  from  S.  Chili  and  Fuegia  :  less  tender,  with  tube  of  the 
calyx  bell-shaped  and  much  shorter  than  the  lobes ;  leaves  short-petioled  or  the 
upper  sessile. 

F.  macrostdmma,  from  Chili :  leaves  on  slender  petioles ;  calyx-tube 
oblong  or  short-cylindrical,  more  or  less  shorter  than  the  spreading  lobes.  — 
These  species  now  greatly  varied  in  color ;  some  varieties  with  calyx  white  or 
light  and  the  petals  deeply  colored,  some  with  the  reverse ;  also  double-flowered, 
the  petals  being  multiplied. 

§  2.  Long-flowered  Fuchsias  ;  with  trumpet-shaped  or  slightly  funnel-shaped 
tulw  of  the  calyx  2'  -  3'  long,  very  much  longer  than  the  spreading  lobes, 
which  little  exc&d  the  acute  or  pointed  somewhat  spreading  ftetals :  stamens 
and  style  little  projecting:  flowers  crowded  into  a  rather  close  drooping 
raceme  or  corymb  at  the  end  of  the  branches :  leaves  large,  5'  -  7'  long. 

F.  f&lgens,  from  Mexico :  smooth,  with  ovate  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  scarlet  flowers,  the  lance-ovate  calyx-lobes  often  tinged  with  green. 

F.  COrymbifl6ra,  from  Peru :  mostlv  pubescent,  with  lance-oblong  and 
taper-pointed  almost  entire  leaves,  and  red  flowers,  the  lanceolate  calyx-lobes 
and  the  lance-oblong  petals  taper-pointed,  at  length  widely  spreading. 

§  3.   Panicled  Fuchsias  ;  with  small  flowers  erect  in  a  naked  and  compound 
terminal  panicle  or  cluster :  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  petals  widely  spreading. 

F.  arbor&cens,  Tree  F.,  from  Mexico  :  a  stout  shrub  rather  than  tree, 
with  oblong  or  lance-oblong  entire  leaves  acute  at  Wh  ends  and  usually 
whorled  ;  flower*  light  rose-color,  £'  long,  with  narrow  oblong  calyx-lobes,  and 
petals  rather  longer  than  the  tube,  about  as  long  as  the  stamens  and  style. 
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45.  MELASTOMACRffi,  MELASTOMA  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  opposite  and  simple  3  -  7 -ribbed  leaves,  no  stipules, 
as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  as  petals,  both  inserted  in  the 
throat  of  lite  calyx,  anthers  usually  of  peculiar  shape  and  opening 
by  a  small  hole  at  the  aprx.  Flowers  usually  handsome,  but  mostly 
scentless.  A  large  order  in  the  tropics,  represented  in  northern 
temperate  regions  only  by  the  genus  lihexia  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
None  in  common  cultivation,  but  the  following  are  those  more 
usually  met  with  in  choice  conservatories :  — 

Centradenia  r6sea,  from  Mexico :  a  low  and  bushy  almost  herbaceous 
plant,  with  unequn. -siiled  and  falcate  broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  apparently 
alternate  (which  comes  from  the  diminution  or  total  suppression  of  one  leaf  of 
each  pair),  producing  great  abundance  of  small  flowers  in  short  raceme-like  clus- 
ters, with  4  white  and  rose-tinged  petals,  and  8  anthers  with  curious  club-shaped 
and  tail-like  appendages. 

Heterocentron  r68eum?  from  Mexico :  an  herb,  or  nearly  so,  with  thin 
ovate  leaves  which  arc  feather-veined  rather  than  ribbed,  and  with  terminal  pani- 
cles of  handsome  bright  rose-colored  flowers  (and  a  white  variety),  of  4  petals 
and  8  very  unequal  and  dissimilar  stamens,  some  with  appendages  at  base,  some 
without. 

Cyanoph^llum  metallicum,  from  Central.  America,  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses for  its  magnificent  foliage ;  the  ovate  leaves  sometimes  fully  two  feet 
long,  purple  beneath  and  bluish  above  with  metallic  lustre.  —  Then  we  have  the 
U.  S.  genus, 

■L  RHfiXIA,  DEER-GRASS,  MEADOW-BEAUTY.  (Name  from 
Greek  for  rupture :  application  obscure. )  Low  erect  herbs  of  wet  or  sandy 
ground,  commoner  S.,  often  bristly,  at  least  on  the  margins  of  the  sessile 
3-5-ribbed  leaves,  with  handsome  flowers  in  a  terminal  cyme  or  panicle. 
Tube  of  the  calyx  urn-shaped,  adherent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  4-celled  ovary 
and  continued  beyond  it  into  a  short  4-toothcd  cup,  persistent.  Petals  4, 
obovatc.  Stamens  8,  with  anthers  opening  by  a  single  minute  hole.  Style 
slender :  stigma  simple.  Seeds  numerous  in  the  pod,  coiled  like  minute  snail- 
shells.     FJ.  summer.     % 

*  Anthers  linear  and  curved,  with  a  sac-like  base  and  usually  a  minute  spur: 

flowers  in  a  panicle  or  loose  cyme. 

R.  Virginica.  The  common  species  N.,  in  sandy  swamps  :  6'  -  20/  high, 
with  square  stem  almost  winged  at  the  angles,  ovate  or  lance-oval  sessile  leaves, 
and  large  pink-purple  flowers. 

R.  Mariana.  From  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky  S.  :  10'  -  24'  high,  with 
terete  or  6-angled  branching  stem,  linear  or  lance-oblong  leaves  narrowed  at 
base,  and  paler  purple  flowers  hairy  outside. 

R.  glabella.  Pine-barrens  S"  :  smooth,  with  a  simple  slender  stem,  lan- 
ceolate glaucous  leaves,  and  large  bright-purple  flowers. 

*  *  Anthers  oblong  and  straight,  destitute  of  any  appendage. 

■*-  Flowers  purple,  few  or  solitary:  leaves  small  (rarely  V  long),  rounded-ovate, 
ci/iate  with  long  bristles :  stem  square,  smooth. 

R.  Cili6sa.  Bogs  in  pino  barrens  from  Maryland  S.  :  stem  107  -  12r  high; 
leaves  bristly  on  the  upper  face  ;  and  calyx  smooth. 

R.  serrulata.     Bogs  in  pine  barrens  wholly  S. :  stem  3' - 6'  rn>h  •  leaves 

smooth  above  ;  calyx  bristly.  **    ' 

+-  ■•-  Flowers  yellow,  small,  numerous,  not  casting  the  petals  early,  as  do  the  others: 

stem  4-angled,  bristly,  bushy-branched  above. 

R.  lfltea.  From  North  Carolina  S.  &  W.:  stem  1°  high,  bristly  •  leaves 
lanceolate,  or  the  lower  obovate  ;  calyx  smooth. 
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46.    MYRTACEJE,  MYRTLE  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  entire  and  mostly  aromatic  leaves 
punctate  with  pellucid  or  resinous  dots,  no  stipules,  perfect  flowers, 
calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  its  throat,  or  a  disk  bordering  it, 
bearing  the  petals  and  numerous  stamens  :  style  and  stigma  single. 
A  large  family  in  the  tropics  and  i-outhern  hemisphere,  here  com- 
monly known  only  by  a  few  house-plants,  which  may  be  briefly 
noted  as  follows  :  — 

1.  M^TtUS  commtinis,  Common  Myrtle,  from  the  Mediterranean 
region  :  smooth,  with  ovate  or  lance-ovate  opposite  shining  leaves,  small  in  the 
variety  usually  cultivated,  peduncles  in  their  axils  bearing:  a  small  white  or 
rose-tinged  flower  (sometimes  full  double),  followed  by  a  black  berry,  containing 
several  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

2.  Eugenia  Ja-mbos,  Rose-Apple,  from  India :  smooth,  with  opposite 
shining  long  and  lanceolate  leaves,  and  clusters  of  large  white  flowers  with  their 
long  stamens  most  conspicuous  ;  the  calyx-tube  dilated  and  prolonged  beyond 
the  ovary,  which  forms  a  large  edible  berry,  like  a  small  apple,  scentless,  but 
when  eaten  of  a  rose-like  savor ;  seeds  very  few,  large. 

3.  Psidium  pyriferum,  Guava,  of  W.  Ind. :  with  oval  feather-veined 
opposite  leaves,  and  one  or  two  white  flowers  at  the  end  of  an  axillary  peduncle ; 
the  fruit  a  large  and  pear-shaped  yellowish  berry  which  is  eatable,  and  from 
which  Guava  jelly  is  made  in  the  West  Indies. 

4.  Callistemon  lanceol&tum,  of  Australia,  called  Bottle-Brush, 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  (sessile  all  round  the  stem  below 
the  later  leaves)  with  their  very  long  deep  red  stamens  ;  the  5  petals  small  and 
falling  early  ;  the  fruit  a  small  many-seeded  pod  opening  at  the  top ;  the  alter- 
nate lanceolate  leaves  remarkable  for  being  turned  edgewise  by  a  twist  at  their 
base,  as  in  many  related  Myrtaceous  plants  of  Australia.    . 


47.  LYTHRACEJE,  LOOSESTRIFE  FAMILY. 

Differs  from  the  related  orders  in  having  the  ovary  and  pod  free 
from,  but  mostly  enclosed  in,  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  leaves  not 
punctate,  the  anthers  opening»lengthwise.  To  this  family  has  lately 
been  appended  the  Pomegranate,  which,  although  peculiar,  is  com- 
monly referred  to  the  Myrtle  Family,  notwithstanding  the  dot  less 
leaves. 

§  1.    Ovary  coherent  with  the  calyx-tube,  becoming  a  fleshy  fruit.    Small  tree. 

1.  PUNIC  A.     Calyx-tube  colored  (scarlet),  thick  and  coriaceous,  its  top-shaped 

base  coherent  with  the  ovary,  above  enlarged  and  5-7-lobedj  its  throat 
bearing  the  5-7  petals  and  very  many  incurved  stamens.  Style  slender. 
Ovary  with  many  cells  in  two  sets,  one  above  the  other,  and  very  many 
ovules  in  each.  Fruit  large,  globular,  crowned  with  the  calyx-lobes,  berry- 
like, but  with  a  hard  rind :  the  numerous  seeds  coated  with  a  juicy  edible  pulp. 

§  2.    Ovary  free  from  the  calyx-tube,  becoming  a  1-6-ctlled  pod. 
*  Stamens  indefinitely  numerous.    Small  tree. 

2.  LAGERSTRCEM1A.     Calyx  6-lobed.     Petals  6,  very  wavy-crisped,  raised  on 

slender  claws,  borne  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  borne  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calyx,  very  long  and  slender,  6  outermost  larger  than  tbe  rest. 
Style  very  slender.  Pod  oblong,  thick,  many-seeded,  3-6-celled,  only  the 
base  covered  by  the  persistent  calyx. 

•  Stamens  4  - 16,  only  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  if  the  calyx,  inserted 
lower  down  than  the  petn/g.     Herbs  or  nearly  so:  calyx  mostly  with  projecting 
folds,  or  accessory  teeth  between  the  proper  teeth  or  lobes.        . 
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+- Flower  regular  or  nearly  so :  pod  many-seeded,  included  m  tks  cmfyx. 

3.  NESiEA.     Calyx  short  bell-shaped  or  hemispherical.     Stamen*  IC-  14,  twice 

as  many  as  the  petal*,  in  2  *et*,  with  long  projecting  filaments.     Style  slen- 
der.    Pod  globular,  8  -  5-celled.     Leaves  mostly  whorled  in  threes  or  op|josite. 

4.  LYTHRUM.    Calyx  cylindrical,  8-  12-ribbed  or  striate.    Petals  5-7.    btameui 

6-14.     Style  slender.     Pod  oblong,  2-celled.     Leaves  sessile. 
6.  AMMANNIA.     Calyx  short,  4 -angled.     Petals  4  and  small,  or  none*    Stamens 
4,  short.     Pod  globular,  2-  4-cel led.     Leaves  opposite,  narrow. 

•*-  •*-  Fluictr  irrtyulir :  pod  mostly  few-seeded. 

6.  CUPHKA.  Calyx  elongated,  mostly  many-ribbed,  gibbous,  spurred,  or  with  a 
*ac-like  projection  at  base  on  the  upper  side,  oblique  at  the  mouth,  which 
has  6  proper  teeth,  and  usually  as  many  intermediate  accessory  ones  or  pro- 
cesses. Petals  mostly  6,  with  claws,  aiid  very  unequal,  the  two  upper  ones 
larger;  sometimes  all  or  part  wanting.  Stamens  11  or  12,  unequal:  nlumeuts 
t-liort.  A  gland  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  on  the  upper  side.  Style  slender: 
stigma  2-lohed.  Ovary  fiat,  2-celled,  but  oue  cell  smaller  unci  sterile  or 
empty.  Pod  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  and  bursting  through  it  on  the  lower 
side;  the  placen'a  hearing  a  few  flat  seeds,  hardening,  curving,  and  at  length 
projecting  through  the  rupture. 

1.  PtfNICA,  POMEGRANATE.    (The  name  means  Lartltaginian.) 

P.  Gran&tum.  Tree  cult,  from  the  Orient,  as  a  house-plant  N.  :  smooth, 
with  small  ob.ong  or  olxmite  obtuse  leaves,  either  opposite  or  scattered,  mostly 
clustered  on  short  branchlcts  ;  the  flowers  short-stalked,  usually  solitary,  large, 
both  calyx  ami  corolla  bright  scarlet,  with  5-7  petals,  or  full  double ;  the  fruit 
as  large  as  a  small  apple. 

2.  LAGERSTROBMIA,  CRAPE-MYRTLE.     (Named  for  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  ljujrr&trtem. ) 

L.  Indica,  from  E.  Indies  :  planted  for  ornament  S.,  and  in  conserva- 
tories N. :  shrub  with  smooth  ovate  or  oval  opposite  leaves,  and  panicles  of  very 
showy  pale  rose  or  flesh-colored  large  flowers,  remarkable  for  the  wavy-crispeu 
petals  and  long  silky-tufted  stamens. 

3.  NESJEA.      (Name  from  Greek  for  insular,  from  the  habitation  of  the 

original  species.)      If. 

N.  verticillata.  Common  E.  and  S.  in  very  wet  places ;  smooth  or 
minutely  downy,  with  long  recurving  branches  (2°  -8°  long),  lanceolate  leaves, 
mostly  in  threes,  the  upper  with  clustered  short-stalked  flowers  in  their  axils, 
5  wedge-lanceolate  rose-purple  petals,  and  1(T  stamens  of  two  lengths. 

N.  salicil61ia.  Cult,  from  Mexico,  not  hardy  N. ;  low,  slightly  shrubby 
at  base,  smooth,  erect,  with  lance-oblong  or  oblanccolate  leaves,  the  upper  ones 
sometimes  alternate,  almost  sessile  flowers  in  their  axils,  with  mostly  6  obovate 
yellow  petals,  and  12  stamens  of  almost  equal  length. 

4.  LYTHRUM,  LOOSESTRIFE.    ( Name  in  Greek  for  Uood :  some  have 

red  flowers.)     Fl.  summer. 

L.  Salicaria,  Spiked  L.  Sparingly  wild  N.  E.  in  wet  meadows,  and 
cult.  ;  with  stems  2° -.3°  high,  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  and  often  with  a  heart- 
shaped  base,  in  pairs  or  threes  ;  flowers  crowded  in  their  axils  and  forming  a 
wand-like  spike,  rather  large,  with  6  or  rarely  7  lance-oblong  pink  petals,  and 
twice  as  many  stamens  of  two  lengths,     y. 

L.  alatum.  Low  grounds  W.  &  S.  :  nearly  smooth,  slender,  2°  -3°  high, 
above  and  on  the  branches  with  margined  angles,  very  leafy  ;  the  small  leaves 
oblong,  the  uppermost  not  longer  than  the  small  (lowers  in  their  axils ;  petals 
6,  purple  ;  stamens  6.      2/ 

6.   AMMANNIA.      (Named   for  Ammmtn,  an   early    German   botanist.) 
Low,  insignificant  herbs,  in  wet  places,  especially  8.,  with  small  greenish 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  narrow  leaves  ;  the  inconspicuous  petals  purplish, 
or  none  :  fl.  all  summer. 
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A.  htimiliS)  from  Mass.  to  Michigan  and  S. ;  has  narrow  obhmceolatc  or 
spatulate  leaves,  tapering  to  the  base,  and  a  very  short  style.     (T) 

A.  Iatil61ia.  W.  &  S.,  taller,  the  lance-linear  leaves  with  a  broader  and 
auricled  partly  clasping  base.    ® 

6.  CUPHEA.  (Name  from  Greek,  means  gibbous  or  curved,  from  the  shape 
of  the  calyx.)     Leaves  chiefly  opposite  :  fl.  all  summer. 

C.  Yi8COSiS8ima,  Clammy  C.  Sandy  fields  from  Conn,  to  111.  and  S.  : 
a  rather  homely  herb,  l°-2°  high,  branching,  clammy-hairy,  with  lance-ovate 
leaves,  small  flowers  somewhat  fnccmed  along  the  branches,  and  ovate  pink 
petals  on  short  claws.     (V) 

C.  silenoides.  Cult,  from  Mexico :  clammy-hairy,  1°  high,  with  lance- 
oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  tapering  at  base  into  snort  petiole,  and  rather  large 
flowers  somewhat  racemed  on  the  branches ;  calyx  purplish,  almost  1 '  long, 
ovoid  at  base  and  with  a  tapering  neck ;  petals  blood-purple  or  crimson,  rounded, 
the  2  larger  J'  in  diameter.     0) 

C.  platyc&ltra.  Cult,  from  Mexico,  both  in  greenhouses  and  for  bor- 
ders, flowering  through  the  season  :  slightly  woody  at  base,  8'-  12'  high,  form- 
ing masses,  thickly  beset  with  the  ovate  or  lance-ovate  acute  smooth  and  glossv 
bright  green  leaves,  contrasting  with  the  bright  vermilion  flowers  between  each 
pair,  the  calyx  narrow  and  tubular,  almost  1 '  long,  with  a  short  and  very  blunt 
spur  at  base,  the  short  border  and  teeth  dark  violet  edged  on  the  upper  side 
with  white ;  petals  none.     JJ. 

48.   LOASACRSS,  LOASA  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  rough  pubescence,  and  some  with  stinging  bristles,  no 
6tipules,  a  1-celled  ovary  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  (which 
is  little  if  at  all  extended  beyond  it),  and  mostly  with  3-5  parietal 
placentas,  in  fruit  a  pod,  few  -  many-seeded  :  persistent  calyx-lobes 
and  true  petals  mostly  5,  and  often  an  additional  inner  set  of  pet- 
als :  stamens  commonly  numerous,  often  in  5  clusters :  style  single. 
Natives  of  America,  mostly  S.  &  W. :  several  cult,  for  ornament. 

•  Erect  or  spreading,  not  twining:  leaves  alternate:  petals Jlat. 

1.  MENTZEUA.     Petals  lanceolate,  spatulate,  or  obovate,  deciduous.    Filaments 

Ions;  and  slender,  or  some  of  the  outermost  broadened  or  petal-like:  anthers 
short  and  small.  Pod  top-shaped,  club-shaped,  or  cylindrical,  straight.  Herb- 
age rough  with  short  stiff  pubescence,  or  bristly,  but  not  stinging. 

•  •  Twining  herbs:  leaves  opposite,  petioled:  petals  hood-shaped  or  sUpper-shaped. 

2.  BLUMENBACHIA.     Petals  6,  spreading,  and  as  many  scale-lik*  Mnall  ones  or 

appendages  alternate  with  them.  Stamens  in  6  sets,  one  before  each  petal, 
with  very  slender  filaments;  also  10  sterile  filaments,  a  pair  before  each  ap- 
pendage. Ovary  and  many-seeded  pod  10-ribbed,  when  old  spirally  twisted 
and  splitting  lengthwise.  Peduncles  axillary,  mostly  1-flowered.  Herbage 
beset  with  sharp  bristles,  commonly  stinging  like  nettles.  Flowers  on  long 
axillary  peduncles. 

1.  MENTZfiLIA.  (Named  for  C.  Mentzel,  an  early  German  botanist.) 
Fl.  summer  or  autumn.  ®  ®  Includes  the  Bart6nia  of  Nuttall  and 
EdcnIde. 

|  1 .  Pod  3  -  ^seeded :  flowers  small,  yellow,  opening  in  sunshine.     ®  (D 

M.  oligospermia.  Open  dry  ground,  from  Illinois  S.  W.  :  a  rough  and 
homely  plant,  with  spreading  brittle  branches,  ovate  and  oblong  angled  or  cut- 
toothed  leaves,  and  vellow  flowers  less  than  1'  broad,  with  5  wedge  oblong 
pointed  petals,  and  about  20  slender  filaments. 

$  2.  Bart6nia  of  Nuttall,  &c.,  not  of  Muhlenberg.  Pod  mostly  long,  contain- 
ing many  or  at  least  20  cubical  or  flat  seeds :  flowers  large  and  showy  : 
petals  V  -  2'  long :  herbage  rough. 
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M.  Iiindleyi.    Cultivated,  front  California,  usually  under  the  name'  of 
Bart6ma  aikka.      Plant   l°-2°  high,  with  leaves  lance-ovate  in  outline 
and  deeply  pinnutttid,  their  lolws  linear ;  flowers  with  5  obovate  and  pointed 
bright  yellow  petals  owning  in  sunshine,  ami  the  very  numerous  filaments  alt 
slender       i) 

M.  orn&ta,  the  Bakt6nia  orx\ta  of  Nuttall,  a  very  large-flowered 
species,  of  the  plains  of  Nebraska  and  8.  :  2°  -4°  high,  with  oblong-lanceolate 
sinuate«pinn;itiiid  leaves,  and  white  fragrant  flowers  opening  at  sunset  or  on  a 
cloud v  afternoon,  Jeafy-bnictcd  under  the  ovary,  and  with  10  lance-ovate  or 
spatulate  acute  petals,  about  2'  long,  the  5  inner  narrower,  and  the  200-300 
filaments  all  slender ;  seeds  very  many  and  flat  Rarely  cult,  for  ornament, 
but  well  worthy  of  it.     (*)   11  l 

M.  nilda,  the  Barton  i  a  nCda  of  Nuttall,  of  the  same  district  and  further 
south,  and  less  rare  in  cultivation  than  M.  ornata,  resembles  it,  but  has  flowers 
of  half  the  size  and  often  without  leafy  bracts  under  the  ovary;  outer  fila- 
ments mostly  broadened  ;    seeds  wing-margined.     (D   3/  ? 

§  3.   EccxIdk  of  Zuccarini      Pod  s/iort,  containing  very  many  minute  roundish 
or  ol>lon<)  seeds :  flowers  showy,  yellow,  opening  in  bright  sunshine. 

M.  16ngipes.  Cult,  from  Mexico  and  Texas  under  the  name  of  EucnIdk 
rautoxioIdes  ;  a  tender  succulent  plant,  branching  and  usually  spreading  on 
the  ground,  bristly,  with  ovate  cut-toothed  or  slightly  lobed  leaves  on  slender 
petioles,  niul  flowers  mostly  on  still  longer  simple  peduncles  (3' -6'  long),  the 
5  ovate  petals  and  very  many  slender  filaments  fully  1'  long.     (T) 

2.  BLUMENBACHIA.     (Named  for  the  distinguished  German  physiol- 
ogist, Blinnenlxieh.     Includes  Cai6phora.     Fl.  all  summer. 

H.  insignia.  Cult  from  Chili ;  rather  curious  than  ornamental,  with 
palmately  al>out  5-parted  leaves,  small  flowers  with  white  petals  and  yellow 
red-tipped  inner  appendages ;  the  pod  obovate,  slightly  twisted,  with  5  strongly 
projecting  placentae,     (i) 

B.  lateritia.  Cult,  from  South  America,  under  the  name  of  Ix>\sa  or 
Caiophoka  LATKRfriA  ;  climbing  freely ;  with  ninnatifid  or  pinnate  leaves  of 
5  or  more  lance-ovate  divisions  or  leaflets,  which  arc  cut-toothed  or  some  of 
them  again  ninnatifid ;  flowers  almost  2'  across,  with  brick-red  petals ;  the  long 
pod  at  length  much  twisted.     0 

49.   CACTACEJE,  CACTUS  FAMILY 

Fleshy  plants  of  peculiar  aspect,  mostly  persistent,  destitute  of 
foliage  (with  exception  of  the  rare  Pereskia),  its  place  supplied  by 
the  green  rind  of  the  flattened,  columnar,  globular,  or  various-shaped 
stem  ;  the  perfect  solitary  and  sessile  flower  with  calyx  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  its  lobes  or  sepals,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens  numerous, 
usually  in  several  ranks,  the  latter  mostly  very  numerous  ;  ovary 
1 -celled  with  several  parietal  placentae;  style  single,  with  several 
stigmas ;  the  fruit  a  1 -celled  and  generally  many-seeded  pulpy  berry. 
(See  Lessons,  p.  48,  Apr.  76,  and  p.  06,  fig.  197.) 

We  have  three  or  four  wild  species,  several  others  in  common 
house-cultivation,  and  a  larger  number  in  choice  collections,  some 
of  which  are  hybrids. 


1. 


§  1.  Xo  tube,  to  thejlotcer  above  the  ovary :  stem  jointed. 
OrVXTlA.  Stem  branching,  formed  of  successive  joints  which  are  mostly 
Hat,  ben  ring  at  first  some  minute  awUhaped  bodies  answering  to  fe»v»£ 
winch  soon  fall  off,  and  tufts  of  barbed  bristles  and  often  prickleaidao  inthrir 
axils.  r  lowers  from  the  edge  or  side  of  a  joint,  opening  m  aanehi«i  ;»£ 
for  more  than  one  day.  .  .  -  *  iwnine  ami 


{  2.    T^bt  fornUd fof the  united  sepals,  <fc.  more  or  lets  extended  beyond  the  ovary. 

*  Stems  and  branches  of  fiat  and  leaf-like  joints,  with  the  margins  more  or  lens  toothed 

or  crenate,  and  with  an  evident  woody  centre  or  midrib,  toitli  no  prickles  and 
no  bristles,  or  only  tufts  of  very  short  ones  in  the  notches. 

2.  EP1PHYLLUM.    Joints  of  the  branches  short  and  truncate,  very  smooth,  and 

flowering  from  the  end.  Flowere  open  in  the  daytime  and  for  several  days, 
mostly  oblique,  the  tube  pot  much  lengthened ;  the  sepals  and  petals  rose-red, 
rather  few,  the  innermost  and  larger  ones  about  8.  Stamens  not  very  many; 
Stigmas  erect  or  conniving. 

3.  PHYLLOC  ACTUS.    Leaf-like  branches  or  joints  long,  arising  from  the  side  of 

older  ones,  which  with  age  form  terete  stems.  Flowers  from  the  marginal 
notches,  slightly  if  at  all  irregular.     Stigmas  slender  and  spreading. 

*  •  Stems  or  brnmhes  3  -  many-angled  or  grooved,  or  terete,  and  with  tubercles  or. 

woolly  tufts  bearing  a  cluster  of  spines,  piiclclts,  or  bristles. 

4.  CEREUS.    Stem  mostly  elongated,  rarely  globular,  regularly  ribbed  or  angled 

lengthwise,  and   with  the  clusters  of  spines  or  bristles  on  the  ridges  one 
above  the  other.     Flowers  from  the  side  of  the  stem,  commonly  with  a 
conspicuous  tube,  which,  with  the  ovary  below,  is  beset  with  scale-like 
sepa  s   and   generally  with   woolly  or  bristly  tufts  in   their  axils.     Petals 
numerous  and  spreading. 

5.  ECHINOCACTUS.   Stem  globular,  depressed,  or  sometimes  oblong-club-shaped, 

with  many  ribs  or  ridges  bearing  clusters  of  spines  one  above  the  other. 
Flowers  naked  at  the  "summit  of  the  ridges,  ana  with  a  short  or  very  short 
tube:  otherwise  as  in  Cereus. 

6.  MKLOOAC TUS.     Stem  globular  with  a  broad  base,  or  conical,  with  many  ribs 

bearing  clusters  of  spines  as  in  Echinocactus;  but  the  flowers  small  and  im- 
mersed in  a  woolly  cylindrical  muff-like  mass  at  the  summit.  Sepals  and 
petals  united  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  is  often  swollen  at  the  base.  Fila- 
ments short.     Ovary  and  berry  not  scaly. 

7.  MAM1LLARI  A.     Stems  globular  or  cylindrical,  mostly  tufted,  not  ribbed,  coy* 
.    ered  with  distinct  and  strongly  projecting  nipple-shaped  tubercles,  which  are 

arranged  in  spiral  order  and  tipped  with  a  cluster  of  prickles.  Flowers  from 
the  axils  of  the  tubercles,  with  a  short  tube.     Ovary  and  berry  not  scaly. 

1.  OPXJNTIA,  PRICKLY-PEAR  CACTUS,  INDIAN  FIG,  &c.  (An 
ancient  name,  transferred  to  these  American  pi  ante.)  Fl.  summer.  Fruit 
often  eatable. 

§  1 .    Stamens  not  longer  than  the  roundish,  in  ours  yelbw,  widely  opening  petals. 
#  Low,  prostrate  or  spreading,  native  species,  also  cultivated. 

O.  vulgaris,  Common  Prickly-Pear.  On  rocks  and  sand,  from  coast 
of  New  England  S.,  with  pale  and  rounded  obovate  flat  joints,  3' -6' long, 
bearing  minute  appressed  leaves,  having  bristles  but  hardly  any  spines  in  their 
axils,  and  a  nearly  smooth  eatable  berry. 

O.  Rafilldsquii.  Common  W.  &  S.  W. :  deeper  green,  with  joints  4' -8' 
long,  the  little  leaves  spreading,  several  small  spines  and  a  single  stronger  one 
in  the  clusters,  and  flower  often  with  a  reddish  centre. 

O.  Mi8SOUri6nsi8.  From  Wisconsin  W.  on  the  plains  :  with  obovate 
joints  2' -4'  long  and  tnl>ercled,  tufts  of  straw-colored  bristles  and  5-10  long 
and  slender  spines  ;  the  berry  dry  and  prickly. 

O.  Pe8-C6rvi.  On  the  coast  S.,  with  small  and  narrow,  almost  cylindri- 
cal, easily  separable  joints,  their  spines  in  pairs  ;  the  berry  small  and  bristly.' 

*  *  Erect,  shrubby  or  tree-like,  cultivfited  in  conservatories,  from  West  Indies  and  • 

South  America :  berry  edible. 

O.  FictlS-tndica.  Joints  obovate,  thick  and  heavy,  1°  long,  with  minute 
spines  or  none ;  berry  obovate,  bristly. 

O.  Ttina.  Joints  oval,  4' -8'  long,  with  several  unequal  spines  in  the  tufts, 
the  longer  ones  about  1;  long. 

O.  Brasilitosis.  Tree-like,  with  a  round  straight  trunk  rising  10°  or 
more  high,  bearing  short  branches,  their  ultimate  joints  obovate  or  oblong, 
sinuate,  thinner  and  more  leaf-like  than  in  the  others,  armed  with  single  long 
and  very  sharp  spines. 
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§  2.   Stamens  longer  than  the  erect  crimson  petals,  shorter  than  the  style.     ■ 

O.  COCCinellifera.  Cujt.  from  Mexico  and  West  Indies  :  tree-like,  6°- 
10°  high,  with  joints  of  the  branches  obovate-oblong,  4'- 12'  long,  spineless  or 
nearly  so,  when  young  with  single  recurved  spines,  pale ;  berry  red.  One  of  the 
plants  upon  which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds,  whence  the  name. 

2.  EPIPHYLLUM.  (Name  from  Greek,  meaning  noon  a  leaf,  i.  e.  the 
flower  from  the  top  of  what  seems  to  be  a  leaf.)     Fl.  usually  in  summer. 

E.  truncatum.  Cult,  from  Brazil  :  low,  bright  green,  with  drooping 
branches ;  the  oblong  joints  scarcely  2'  long,  the  upper  end  with  a  shallow 
notch ;  flower  2-3'  long,  oblique,  with  ratals  and  snort  sepals  spreading  or 
recurved,  the  former  so  arranged  that  the  blossom  often  appears  as  if  2-lipped. 

3.  PHYLLOC  ACTUS.  (From  Greek  words  meaning  Leaf -Cactus.) 
Cult,  from  South  America  and  Mexico :  fl.  summer. 

*  Flower  with  tnlte  shorter  than  the  fwtals,  red,  scentless,  open  through  more  than 

one  day :  petals  and  stamens  many,  except  in  (he  first  species. 

P.  bif6rmis.  The  least  showy  species  ;  with  slender  stems,  and  two  sorts 
of  branches,  one  ovate  or  oblong,  the  other  lanceolate ;  the  latter  producing 
a  slender  pink  flower,  2'  long,  with  about  4  slender  sepals,  as  many  narrow 
lanceolate  erect  petals  with  spreading  tips,  and  only  8-16  stamens. 

P.  phyllanthoides.  lias  narrow-oblong  sinuate-toothed  leaf-like  branches, 
numerous  rose-colored  oblong  and  similar  sepals  and  petals,  the  outermost  widely 
spreading,  the  innermost  erect. 

P.  Ackerm&nni.  Like  the  preceding,  but  much  more  showy,  with  bright 
red  and  sharp-pointed  petals  spreading  and  2' -3'  long,  and  the  scattered  sepals 
small  and  bract-like. 

*  *  Flower  sweet-scented,  with  txdte  4'  - 10'  long,  bearing  scattered  and  small  scaly 

sepals  or  bracts,  which  are  considerably  longer  than  the  numerous  spreading 
white  or  creanxolored  j>etals. 

P.  cren&tus.  Leaf-like  branches  l°-2°  long,  2' -3'  broad,  sinuatck 
notched;  flower  open  in  the  daytime  and  for  several  days,  7;-8'  in  diameter, 
with  the  stout  tube  4'  -  5'  long,  the  outer  petals  or  inner  sepals  brownish. 

P.  Phyllanthu.8.  Branches  nearly  as  in  the  preceding  ;  but  the  flower 
-  opening  at  evening  and  lasting  only  till  morning,  its  slender  tub;*  many  times 
longer  than  the  small  petals. 

4.  CEREUS.  (Latin  name  of  a  wax-taper  or  candle,  from  the  form  of  the 
stem  of  some  columnar  species.)  The  following  are  the  commonest  in  culti- 
vation, mostly  from  Mexico  and  South  America  :  11.  summer. 

§  1.    Stems  and  branches  long,  spreading,  creeping  or  dimhinq,   remotely  jointed 
more  or  less,  only  3  - 1 -angled :  very  large-flowered. 

*  Flower  red,  open  in  daytime  for  several  days:  stamens  much  declined. 

C.  speaiosissimus.  The  commonest  red-flowered  Cactus  ;  with  stems 
2°  -  3°  high,  rarely  rooting,  3  or  4  broad  and  thin  wavy-margined  angles  or 
wings,  and  crimson  or  red  flowers  of  various  shades,  4'  -  5'  in  diameter,  the 
tube  shorter  than  the  petals.  —  There  arc  various  hybrids  of  this  with  others. 

*  *  Flower  white  as  to  petals,  opening  at  night,  colhipsinq  next  morning,  fragrant, 

6' -9'  in  dtametcr  when  ex/  hi  tided,  the.  t  ube ».  4'  -  5'  long  :  stems  rooting  and 
so  climbing :  prickles  short  and  fine.     Night-rlooming   Ckreus. 

C.  triangularis  has  sharply  triangular  stems,  minute  prickles,  and  flower 
with  glabrous  tube,  olive-green  sepals,  and  yellow  stamens. 

C.  nycticallus,  has  4-6-angIed  stems  with  very  minute  prickles,  and 
flower  much  like  the  next  but  with  brownish  sepals. 

C.  grandifl6rus,  Common  Night-blooming  Cereus,  has  terete  stems 
with  5-7  slight  grooves  and  blunt  angles,  bearing  more  conspicuous  prickles, 
long  bristles  on  the  flower-tube,  and  dull  yellow  sepals. 
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§  2.  Stetns  and  branches  long,  weak,  disposed  to  trail  or  creep,  remotely  jointed, 
cylindrical,  with  8-12  ribs  or  grooves  and  rows  of  approximated  snort  and 
Jine  prickle-clusters :  flowers  smaller . 

C.  serpentinus.  Stems  1'  or  more  in  diameter,  tapering  at  the  apex, 
about  12-nbbed,  disposed  to  stand  when  short,  not  rooting ;  flower  opening  for 
a  night,  fragrant,  with  linear  petals  reddish-purple  outside,  nearly  white  inside, 
2'  long,  rather  shorter  than  the  tube. 

C.  flagellif6rmi8.  Stems  long  and  slender,  prostrate  or  hanging  and 
rooting ;  flower  2'  -  3'  long,  the  narrow  sepals  and  petals  not  very  many,  rose- 
red,  open  by  day. 

§  3.  Stems  erect,  self-supporting,  tall-growing,  cylindrical  and  tolumn-like,  with 
about  8  (6-  io)  obtuse  ribs  and  grooves,  snort  mostly  dark-colored  prickles 
9-12 in  the  cluster,  and  no  long  bristles :  flowc  r  large,  white ;  tube  3'  -  6'  long. 

*  Flower  ofiening  at  midday,  collapsing  before  night. 

C.  Peruvian  US.  The  largest  species  (except  the  Giant  Cereus  of  Arizona), 
becoming  even  40°  high  and  thick  in  proportion,  with  rather  strong  compressed 
ril)s  and  stout  prickles ;  the  flower  6'  long,  with  greenish  sepals  and  wnite  or 
externally  rose-tinged  petals  proportionally  short.  — Var.  monstruosus,  in  old 
conservatories,  has  a  short  stem  with  4-8  irregular  and  wavy  wing-like  angles, 
sometimes  broken  up  into  tubercles. 

*  *  Flower  opening  at  nighty  collapsing  next  day :  tall  stem  narrower  at  the  top. 

C.  eribphorus.  Stem  jointed  at  intervals,  with  rounded  ridges  and  needle- 
like prickles  ;  tlowcr  6'  -  9'  long,  with  woolly  tube,  and  narrow  greenish  sepals, 
the  upper  4'  long,  longer  than  the  petals. 

C.  rep&ndllS.  Stem  with  flatter  ridges,  and  with  flowers  much  as  in  the 
foregoing,  but  the  tube  not  woolly. 

C.  C8erul6scens.  Stem  bluish-green,  becoming  about  3'  thick,  with 
rounded  ridges  and  stoutish  prickles ;  flower  8'  in  diameter,  with  eroded-toothed 
petals  and  olive  and  brown-purple  sepals,  the  longer  of  these  little  shorter  than 
the  smooth  tube. 

§  4.    Stem  erect  and  simple,  at  length  cylindrical,  with  20  -  25  narrow  ridges,  bear- 
ing  clusters  of  short  jtrick/es  and  long  bristly  hairs. 

C.  senilis,  Old-Man  Cactus.  Cult,  for  its  singular  appearance,  the  long 
white  hanging  bristles  at  the  top  likened  to  the  locks  of  an  aged  man ;  flowers 
(seldom  seen)  not  large,  with  a  very  short  tube. 

§  5.    Stems  short  and  dwarf,  globular  or  oblong,  clustered  or  branching  from  the 

base:  flower  with  very  short  bill-shaped  tube. 

C.  C8B8pit6sU8.  Wild  on  the  plains  from  Nebraska  S. :  3'  -  6'  high, 
becoming  short-cylindrical,  with  12-18  thick  ribs,  covered  with  the  close 
clusters  each  of  20  -  30  short  and  widely-spreading  prickles ;  flower  rose-purple, 
in  daytime,  2'  -  3'  in  diameter. 

§  6.  £chin6psis.  Stem  globular  or  obovate,  very  proliferous,  resembling  Echino- 
cactus,  but  flowering  from  the  side ;  the  showy  flowers  usually  open  while 
they  last  both  day  and  night,  and  with  a  long  funnel-shaped  tube,  6' -8'  long, 
to  which  an  outer  set  of  stamens  is  united  up  to  the  tluroat,  while  the  inner  ones 
are  separate  far  down  :  petals  and  se/tals  jtointed. 

*  Flower  white,  fragrant :  calyx-tube  with  tufts  of  long  brownish  wool  at  each  scale: 

globular  stem  depressed  or  sunken  at  top,  alwut  3'  in  diameter.  • 

C.  Eyridsii.  Stem  with  about  13  acute  slightly  wavy  ridges,  and  many 
small  bristly  prickles  from  woolly  tubercles. 

C.  tubiflorus,  or  ZuccariniAnus.  Stem  broader  than  high,  sunken  at 
top,  with  1 1  very  strong  and  prominent  wavy  ridges,  the  woolly  tubercles  bear- 
ing 6-8  stout  and  dark  spines. 

*  *  Flower  delicate  rose-color :  calyx-tul)e  with  scattered  hairs  and  the  scales  ciliate : 

stem  somewhat  jtear-shaped  or  obovate,  6'  -  12'  high. 

C.  OX^gOllUS.  Stem  bluish,  with  about  14  acute  ridges  from  a  broad 
base,  and  as  many  very  short  and  unequal  spines  in  the  clusters. 
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0.  mtUtiplex.  Stem  green,  with  about  M  acute  fidget*  and  10-*  12  rather 
lung  unequal  spines. 

5.  ECHINOCACTUS.  (Name  means.  Spiny  or  Hedgehop  Cactus.)  There 
are  many  wild  species  far  S.  W.,  but  few  common  in  cultivation.  Flowers, 
mostly  small,  opening  for  2  or  3  days,  closing  at  night. 

E.  Texensis,  of  S.  Texas  and  Arizona,  has  stem  much  broader  than  high, 
or  globular  when  young,  becoming  1°  broad,  with  12-27  acute  wavy  ridges, 
6  or:7  very  stput  and  horn-like  reddish  recurved  spines ;  the  central  one  larger 
an  I  turneel  down,  sometimes  2'  long;  flower  rose-colored,  very,  woolly,  2'  long.. 

J3.  Ottbnis,  from  Brazil,  is  pear-shaped,  becoming  club-shaped,  2'  -S1 
thick,  with  12-14  narrow  ridges,  clusters  of  10-14  short  slender  prickles;  and 
vollow  flowers  with  red  stigmas: 

6.  MELOC  ACTUS,  i.  e.  MELON-CACTUS.  One  species  is  often  brought 
from  the  .West  Indies,  but  does  not  long  survive,  viz.- 

M.  commtmis,  called  Titrk's-Cap.  Globular  or  ovate,  dark  green,  often" 
1°  high,  with  12-20  ridges,  beset  with  clusters  of  short  brownish  spines;  the 
cylindrical  muff-like  crown  of  bristles  and  cottony  wool,  2'  -  5'  high,  in  which 
the  very  small  phik  flowers  arc  half-imbedded  ;  berries  small,  red. 

7.  MAMILLARIA.  (Name  from  the  nipp!c-shapcd  tubercles  which  cover 
the  stem.)  Many  wild  species  far  W.  and  S.  W.  on  the  plains  :  few  common 
in  cultivation. 

M.  longim&mma,  from  Mexico,  has  the  tubercles  rising  from  a  depresse4 
body,,  or  apparently  almost  from  the  root,  1' or  more  long,  loosely  spreading, 
much  longer  tnan  the  8-11  prickles  at  their  apex ;  flowers  large  for  the  genus, 
lj'  long,  yellow.  , 

M.  pusilla,  wild  in  Texas  and  S.,  with  clustered  ovate  or  globular  stems 
1'- 2' long,  oblong  or  ovate  tubercles  bearing  wool  in  their  axils,,  and  tipped 
with  very  many  capillary  crisped  bristles  and  several  slender  prickles ;  flowers 
pink,  J'  iong. 

M.  gracilis,  with  globular  and  at  length  shortTcylindrical  stems  V^2f 
long,  excessively  proliferous,  the  oblong  tubercles  bearing  about  16  recurving 
white  prickles,  and  on  oMcr  plants  1  or  2  stouter  and  longer  straight  ones  of  a 
brown  hue  ;  flowers  small,  white. 

M.  elongata,  with  cylindrical  clustered  stems,  covered  with  short  conical 
tubercles,  which  bear  16-30  uniform  radiating  and  recurving  slender  prickles 
in  a  starry  tuft,  and  very  rarely  a  central  one  ;  flowera 'small,  white. 

M.  vivipara,  wild  from  Nebraska. S.,  l'-5'  high,  simple,  or  proliferous 
in  tufts,  globular,  with  the  terete  tubercles,  slightly  grooved  down  the 
upper  side,  bearing  12-30  rigid  widely  radiating  whitish  prickles,  and  3-12 
stouter  and  darker  ones ;  flower  pink-purple,  large  for  the  plant,  about  2'  in 
diameter. 

50.  MESEMBRYANTHEME2E,  FIG-MARIGOLD 

FAMILY. 

Fleshy  plants,  of  aspect  between  the  Cactus,  Purslane,  and  Orpine 
Families,  with  .simple  entire  leaves,  and  calyx-tube  coherent  .with 
the  compound  ovary,  which  has  4-20  styles  and  as  many  cells : 
represented  in  cultivation  by  the  following. 

1.  MKSKMBRYANTHEMUM.    Herbaceous  or  fleshy-shrubby  and  prostrate  or  low 

branching  plants,  with  very  succulent  leaves  and  mostly  handsome  flowers, 
opening  only  in  bright  light,  commonly  at  noon.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  mostly  6. 
Petals  (linear)  and  stamens  very  numerous,  on  the  calyx.  Styles,  cells  of  the 
ovary,  an<!  radiating  horns  or  lobes  of  the  many-seeded  pod  4-20. 

2.  TETR  A< JON1  A.     Low  spreading  herbs,  with  broad  and  flat  thickish  leaves,  and 

small  flowers  in  their  axils.  Calyx  usually  4-lobed.  Petals  none.  Stamens 
few  or  many.  Styles  and  1-ovuled  cells  of  the  ovary  few.  Fruit  hard  and 
jj  u  t-J  i ke,  3  -  8-horned,  3  -  8-seeded. 
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1.  MESEMBRYANTHEMUM,  FIG-MARIGOLD.  (Name  com- 
.    posed  of  Greek  words  signifying  flowering  at  midday.)     Cult,  for  ornament, 

chiefly  from  S.  Africa  :  n.  summer. 

*  Annual  or  biennial,  broad-leaved,  prostrate,  cultivated  in  open  ground. 

M.  cryst&llinum,  Ice-Plant.  Plant  remarkable  for  the  glittering  little 
excrescences  which  cover  the  herbage,  like  hoar-frost ;  leaves  soft  and  tender, 
large,  the  lower  rounded  heart-shaped  or  ovate,  upper  spatulate,  wavy ;  flowers 
sessile,  white  or  purplish,  £'  across. 

*  *  Perennial,  somewhat  woody-stemmed  house-plants,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 

leaves  all  opposite,  sessile  or  connate  at  base,  smooth. 

,  M.  dolabrifdrme,  Hatchet-lkaved  F.  With  glaucous  and  dotted 
hatchet-shaped  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  opening  at  evening. 

M.  acinacifdrme,  Scymitar-leaved  F.  With  pale  3-sided  sabre- 
shaped  leaves  (3'  long,  fully  "J'  wide),  flattened  branches  and  peduncle  v  and 
Ipintc-purpie  flower  3'  -  4'  across. 

M.  spectabile.  With  glaucous  and  linear  3-sided  pointed  leaves,  and 
pink-purple  flower  2'  across. 

2.  TETRAGONIA.   (Name  Greek  for  four-angled,  from  shape  of  the  fruit.') 

T.  exp&nsa.  New  Zealand  Spinach.  Occasionally  cult,  as  a  Spinach : 
leaves  Dale,  triangular  or  rhombic-ovate,  with  short  margined  petioles  ;  greenish 
small  flower  sessile  in  the  axils  ;  stamens  several,  in  clusters  alternate  with  the 
4  lobes  of  the  calyx.    (D 

51.  PASSIFLORACEJE,  PASSION-FLOWER  FAMILY. 

Represented  mainly  by  the  Passion-flowers  described  beJow.  In 
conservatories  may  be  found  one  or  two  species  of  Tacsonia,  dif- 
fering from  true  Passion-flowers  in  having  a  long  tube  to  ihe  flower, 
but  they  are  uncommon,  and  rarely  blossom, 

1.  PASSIFLORA,  PASSION-FLOWER.  (Flower  of  the  Passion ;  the 
early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  South  America  finding  in  them  symbols 
of  tne  crucifixion,  the  crown  of  thorns  in  the  fringes  of  the  flower,  nails  m 
the  styles  with  their  capitate  stigmas,  hammers  to  drive  them  in  the  stamens, 
cords  in  the  tendrils.)  Herbs. or  woody  plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  con- 
spicuous stipules,  climbing  by  simple  axillary  tendrils  ;  the  flowers  also  axil- 
Ian',  usually  with  3  bracts  underneath,  and  a  joint  in  the  peduncle.  Calyx 
"with  a*  very  short  tube  or  cup,  and5  divisions  which  are  colored  inside  like  the 
petals,  and  often  with  a  claw-like  tip.  Petals  5  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  or 
sometimes  none :  within  them  the  conspicuous  crown,  of  numerous  filaments 
or. rays,  forming  a  double  or  more  compound  fringe..  Stamens  5,  with.nar- 
.  row-oblong  versatile  anthers  :  their  filaments  united  in  a  tube  below  sheath- 
ing and  adhering  more  or  less  to  the  long  stalk  which  supports- the  1  celled 
ovary.  Styles  3,  mostly  club-shaped:  stigmas  capitate.  Fruit1  berry-like, 
edible  in  several^  species,  with  many  seeds,  enveloped '  in  pulp,  on  3  parietal 
placenta;.    Fl.  summer,  open  for  only  one  day. 

*  Wild  species  of  the  country,  herbaceous,  smooth,  witJi  3-lobed  leaves. 

P.  liliea.    Low  grounds,  from  S.  Penn.  to  111.  &  S. :  slender,  low-climbing, 
\  with  i.he  short  and  blunt  lobe*  of  the  leaves  entire,  and  a  greenish-yellow  flower 
of  no  beauty,  barely  1'  wide.     11 

P.  incarnata,  the  fruit,  called  Maypops  in  S.  States,  edible,  as  large  as  a 

hen's  egg :  trailing  or  low-climbing,  with  deeply  3-cleft  serrate  leaves,  a  pair  of 

'  glands  on  the  petiole  and  one  or  more  on  the  small  bracts,  the  purple  crown 

of  the  handsome  flower  (27-3'  across)  rather  longer  than  the  pale  petals. 

Dry  ground,  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  S.     % 

•  *.  Cult,  from  South. America.    Stems  woodu,  except  the  fast.     (Thest  are  the 

commoner  species  :  there  are  a  few  hybrids  and  rarer  ones.) 
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«•-  Leaves  palmate! tf  lobed:  flower  widely  spreading. 

P.  gracilis.  Slender  herb,  with  roundish  and  slightly  3-lobed  otherwise 
entire  leaves,  and  whitish  merely  5-deft  dower  only  lr  in  diameter,  destitute  of 
true  petals.  Recently  introduced,  remarkable  for  the  quick  movement  of  its 
tendrils,     ij) 

P.  cserdlea,  the  Common  or  Blue  Passion-flower  ;  with  leaves  very 
deeply  cleft  or  parted  into  5  or  7  lance-oblong  entire  divisions,  pale  ;  and  flower 
almost  white,  except  the  purple  centre  and  blue  crown  banded  with  whitish  in 
the  middle. 

P.  edulis,  Gran  aim  lla  ;  the  purplish  edible  fruit  as  large  as  a  goose-egg: 
leaves  dark  green  and  glossy,  deeply  cleft  into  3  ovate  pointed  lobes  beset  with 
c:\llous  teeth ;  bracts  under  the  flower  also  toothed ;  the  crown  crisped,  2'  across, 
whitish  with  a  blue  or  violet  base,  as  long  as  the  white  petals. 

■»-  «*-  leaves  entire ,  feather-veined :  flower  bell -shaped. 

P.  quadrangul&ris,  La  rge  Graxadi  lla.  Very  large,  with  the  branches 
4-sideu  and  the  angles  wing-margined;  leaves  4' -8'  long,  ovate  or  oval,  or 
slightly  heart-shaped,  bright  green,  with  2-4  pairs  of  glands  on  the  petiole; 
flower  about  3'  lon«r,  fragrant,  crimson -purple  and  the  violet  or  blue  crown 
variegated  with  white.     Fruit  rarely  formed  here,  edible,  6'  long. 

52.   CUCURBITACEiE,  GOURD  FAMILY. 

Mostly  tendril-bearing  herbs  with  succulent  but  not  flesh j  herb- 
age, watery  juice,  alternate  palmately  ribbed  and  mostly  lobed  or 
angled  leaves,  monoecious  or  sometimes  dioecious  flowers  ;  the  calyx 
coherent  with  the  ovary,  corolla  more  commonly  monopetalous, 
and  stamens  usually  3,  of  which  one  lias  a  1 -celled,  the  others 
2-celled  anthers;  but  the  anthers  are  commonly  tortuous  and  often 
all  combined  in  a  head,  and  the  filaments  sometimes  all  united  in 
a  tube  or  column.  Fruit  usually  fleshy.  Embryo  large,  filling  the 
seed,  straight,  mo-tly  with  flat  or  leaf-like  cotyledons. —  Besides 
those  here  described,  there  are  occasionally  cultivated  for  curiosity 
the  following  annuals  :  — 

MOMORDICA  ELATKKIUM  Or  ECBALIUM  A  G  RE  ST  E,  the  SQUIRT- 
ING Cucumber,  a  homely  hairy  herb  without  tendrils,  and  pro- 
ducing an  oblong  hairy  pulpy  fruit  (of  violently  purgative  qualities), 
which  when  ripe  bursts  suddenly  at  the  touch,  and  discharges  the 
contents  wi  h  violence  (whence  the  name  Ecbalium). 

Tkiciiosaxtiiks  colubrixa,  Snake-Cucumber  or  Vegk- 
table  Serpent,  a  tall  climber  with  the  etaminate  flowers  orna- 
mental, the  lobes  of  the  white  corolla  being  cut  into  a  lace-like 
fringe  of  long  and  very  delicate  capillary  lobes  (whence  the  name 
of  the  genus),  and  the  fruit  very  like  a  snake,  3  or  4  feet  long, 
green  and  striped,  turning  red  when  ripe. 

§  1.  Flowers  large  or  middle-sized,  on  separate  simple  peduncles  in  the  axils:  anthers 
with  long  and  narrow  cells,  bent  up  and  down  or  ctmtorted:  ovules  ami  seeds 
many,  horizontal,  <»n  mostly  3  simple  »•»•  dovbh  placenta :  fruit  (of  the  sort 
called  a  ptpo)  large,  Jleshy  or  pulpy  with  a  harder  rind. 

*  Both  kinds  of  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils. 

1.  LAGEXARIA.  Tendrils  2-forked.  Flowers  musk-scented,  with  a  funnel-form 
or  bell-shaped  cnlvx-tube,  nnd  5  obcordate  or  obovate  and  mucronate  white 
petals ;  the  sterile  on  a  long,  the  fertile  on  a  shorter  peduncle.  Anthers  lightlv 
cohering  with  each  other.  Stigmas  3,  each  2-lobed.  Fruit  with  a  hard  or 
woody  rind  and  soft  flesh.  Seeds  margined.  Petiole  bearing  a  pair  of  claudi 
at  the  apex.  *^       * 
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2.  CUCURBIT  A.  Tendrils  2-6-forked.  Flowers  large,  with  a  bell-shaped  or 
short  funnel-form  6-cleft  yellow  corolla,  its  base  adherent  to  the  bell-shaped 
tube  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower:  anthers  long- 
linear,  much  curved,  all  three  united  into  a  small  head.  Stigmas  3,  each 
2-lobed.     Fruit  fleshy  with  a  firmer  rind.     Seeds  mostly  margined. 

8.  CITRULLUS.  Tendrils  2 -3- forked.  Flowers  with  a  short  bell-shaped  calyx- 
tube,  and  a  deeply  6-cleft  widely  open  pale  yellow  corolla.  Stamens  with 
very  short  filaments:  anthers  lightly  cohering.  Stigmas  3,  kidney-shaped. 
Seeds  marginless,  imbedded  in  the  enlarged  pulpy  placentae. 

•  *  Sterile  flowers  clustered,  fertile  ones  solitary  in  the  axils. 

4.  CUCUMIS.  Tendrils  simple.  Corolla  of  6  almost  separate  acute"  petals. 
Stamens  separate:  anthers  with  only  one  bend.  Stigmas  3,  blunt.  Fruit 
with  a  fleshy  rind.     Seeds  not  margined. 

§  2.   Flowers  small,  one  or  both  sorts  in  racemes,  panicles,  or  corymbs. 

*  Ovules  and  seeds  many,  horizontal,  on  3  placentas:  filaments  separate:   anthers 

straight  im  ••  tendrils  simple :  fruit  a  small  berry. 

6.  MELOTHRIA.     Flowers  yellow  or  greenish,  the  sterile  in  small  racemes,  the 

fertile  solitary  on  a  long  and  slender  peduncle.  Corolla  open  bell-shaped, 
6-cleft.  An'hers  slightly  united,  soon  separate.  Fertile  flower  with  calyx- 
tube  constricted  above  ihe  ovary. 

•  *  Ovules  and  seeds  1-4,  I 'rye   and  vertical:  filaments  monadelphous  :   anthers 

tortuous :  tendrils  '6  forked:  fruit  prickly  trr  bristly. 

€.  ECHINOCYS  1  IS.  Flowers  unite,  the  sterile  in  compound  rncemes  or  pani- 
cle*, the  fertile  solitary  or  in  small  clusters  from  the  same  axils.  Corolla 
wheel-shaped,  of  6  narrow  petals  united  at  the  base.  Anthers  more  or  less 
united  in  a  mass.  Style  hardly  any:  stigma  broad.  Fruit  oval  or  roundish, 
beset  with  weak  simple  prickles,  bursting  irregularly  at  the  top  when  ripe; 
the  outer  part  fleshy  under  the  thin  green  rind,  becoming  dry;  the  inner  park 
a  fibrous  net-work  making  2  oblong  cells,  each  divided  at  the  base  into  two 
1 -seeded  compartments.  Seeds  large,  blackish,  hard-coated,  erect  from  the 
base  of  the  fruit. 

7.  SICYOS.    Flowers  greenish-white,  the  sterile  in  corymbs  or  panicles,  the  fer- 

tile (verv  small)  in  a  little  head  on  a  long  peduncle,  mostly  from  the  same 
axils.  Corolla  nearly  wheel-shaped,  5-cleft.  Anthers  short,  united  in  a  little 
head.  Style  slender:  stigmas  3.  Ovary  tapering  into  a  narrow  neck  below 
the  rest  of  the  flower,  1-celled,  becoming  a  dry  and  indehiscent,  ovate  or 
flattish-spindle-shaped,  bur-like  fruit,  beset  with  stiff  and  barbed  bristles, 
filled  by  the  single  hanging  seed. 

1.  LAGENARIA,  BOTTLE  GOURD.    (From  the  Latin  lagena,  a  bottle.) 

Tj.  vulgaris,  Common  Gourd,  Calabash.  Cult,  from  Africa  and  Asia; 
climbing  trecly,  rather  clammy-pubescent  and  musky-scented,  with  rounded 
leaves,  long-stalked  flowers,  white  petals  greenish-veiny,  and  fruit  of  verv  various 
shape,  usually  club-shaped,  or  long  and  much  enlarged  at  the  apex  and  slightly 
at  base,  the  hard  rind  used  for  vessels,  dippers,  &c.     0 

2.  CUCURBIT  A,  PUMPKIN  and  SQUASH.  (Latin  name.)  The 
very  numerous  cultivated  forms,  strikingly  different  in  their  fruit,  have  been 
reduced  to  three  botanical  species,  1.  C.  Pepo,  2.  C.  maxima,  3.  C.  moschata, 
which  answer  to  the  following  sections.     These  all  ®. 

§  I .  Stalks  and  somewhat  lotted  leaves  rough-bristly,  almost  prickly :  flower-stalks 
obtusely  angled,  that  of  the  fruit  strongly  5  -  S-ridged  and  with  intervening 
deep  grooves,  usimlly  enlarging  next  the  fruit :  hollow  interior  of  the  frud 
traversed  by  coarse  and  separate  soft  or  pulpy  threads. 

C.  P6po,  Pumpkin.  Cult.,  as  now  along  with  Indian  Com,  by  the  North 
American  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the  whites ;  large  round  fruit  mostly 
yellow,  smooth,  the  flesh  not  hardening. 

C.  ovifera,  Orange-Gourd,  Egg-Gourd,  &c.  :  so  called  from  the  small, 
orange-like,  egg-shaped  or  pear-shaped,  yellow  or  white  or  variegated  fruit,  used 
for  ornament :  wild  in  Texas,  probably  the  original  of  all  this  group. 
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C.  verruc6sa,  Warty,  Lonq-nkck,  and  Crook-nbck  Squash,  Vege- 
taiile  Marrow,  &c.  Fruit  mostly  hard-fleshed  at  maturity,  the  surface 
warty,  ribbed,  or  sometimes  smooth  and  even,  from  2°  to  a  few  inched  in  length 
in  tlie  very  various  forms,  in  a  remarkable  one  3° -4°  long  and  little  thicker 
than  a  man's  arm. 

§  2.  Stalks  and  bright  grern  5  -  7-/oW  Laves  pubescent  with  soft  hairs :  fruit-stalk 
5-ridged,  prominently  enlarged  where  it  joins  the  fruit,  the  central  pulp 
hardly  .thready. 

C.  moschata,  Musky,  China,  or  Barbary  Squabit,  &c.  Cult  for 
the  edible  fruit,  which  perfects  only  S.,  and  is  club-shaped,  pear-shaped,  or 
long-cylindrical,  with  a  glaucous-whitish  surface. 

§  3.  Stalks  and  almost  kidney-shafted  slightly  or  olditselg  5-tolt-d  Jerire*  roughish- 
hairy :  jloicer-sialks  terete  :  that  of  the  fruit  thick,  many  striate  but  not  ridged 
and  groo'-ed :  inner  pulp  copious  and  not  thready. 

C.  maxima,  Great  or  Winter  Squash,  &c.  Fruit  rounded,  depressed, 
often  much  wider  than  high,  or  (as  in  Ohio  S.)  ovate  and  pointed,  usually 
banded  lengthwise,  varying  from  6'  to  3°  in  length  or  breadth,  the  hard  fle.-h 
commonly  yellow  or  orange.  The  crowned  or  Turban  Squashes  have  the 
top  of  the  fruit  projecting  Ixsyond  an  encircling  line  or  constriction  which  marks 
the  margin  of  the  adherent  calyx-tube. 

3.  CITRTJLLTJS,  WATERMELON.      (Name  made  from  Citrus,  Latin 

for  Orange  or  Citron.)     0 

.  C.  vulgaris,  Watermelon.  Cult,  from  Asia.  Prostrate,  with  leaves 
deeply  3  -  5-lobed,  and  the  divisions  again  lohed  or  sinuatc-piunatifld,  pale  or 
bluish  ;  the  refreshing  edible  pulp  of  the  fruit,  in  which  the  dark  seeds  arc  im- 
bedded, consists  of  tlm  enlarged  and  juicy  placenta;,  which  are  reddish  or  rarely 
white.  —  The  so-called  Citron  of  our  gardens  is  a  variety  with  a  firm  or  hard 
flesh,  used  for  preserving. 

4.  CUCUMIS,  MELOS  and  CUCUMBER.     (The  Latin  name.)     0 

C.  M61o,  Melon,  Murk  melon.  Leaves  round -heart-shaped  or  kidney- 
shaped,  the  lobes  if  any  and  sinuses  rounded ;  fruit  with  a  smooth  rind  aiid 


with  a  long  and  snake-like  fruit. 

C.  sativus,  Cucumher.  Leaves  more  or  less  lobed,  the  lobes  acute,  the 
middle  one  more  prominent,  often  pointed ;  fruit  rough  or  muricatc  when  young, 
smooth  when  mature,  eaten  unripe. 

5.  MELOTHRIA.     (An  ancient  Greek  name  for  some  sort  of  grape.)     % 

M.  p£ndula,  from  Virginia  S.,  is  a  delicate  low  climber,  with  roundish 
or  heart-shaped  and  5-angled  or  lobed  roughish  leaves,  minute  flowers,  in  sum- 
mer, and  oval  green  berries. 

6.  ECHINOCYSTIS,  WILD  BALSAM-APPLE.    (Name  from  Greek 

for  hedgehog  and  bladder. )  i 

E.  lobata.  Low  grounds,  chiefly  N.  &  W.,  and  cult,  for  arbors:  tall- 
climbing,  smoothish,  with  strongly  and  sharply  5-lobed  leaves,  copious  and 
rather  pretty  white  flowers,  produced  all  summer,  and  oval  fruit  2' long,  dry 
and  bladdery  after  opening  ;  seeds  flat.     0 

7.  SICYOS,  STAR-CUCUMBER.  (Ancient  Greek  name  of  Cucumber.) 
S.  angulatUS.  A  weed  in  damp  or  shady  grounds,  commoner  S.,  climb- 
ing high,  clammy-hairy,  with  roundish  heart-shaped  and  5-angled  or  slightly 
lobed  leaves,  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  little  bnr-like  fruits  beset  with  decidu- 
ous barbed  prickles.  The  tendrils  are  very  active  in  their  movements,  and  in  a 
warm  day  coil  by  a  visible  motion  after  contact  with  a  solid  body.     (£ 
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53.   BEGONIACEJE,  BEGONIA  FAMILY. 

Somewhat  succulent  herbaceous  or  more  or  less  woody-stemmed 
house-plants,  of  peculiar  aspect,  with  alternate  and  unequal-sided 
haves,  deciduous  stipules,  and  monoecious  flowers,  in  cymes  or  clus- 
ters on  axillary  peduncles,  numerous  stamens,  inferior  triangular 
ovary,  becoming  a  many-seeded  pod,  —  represented  in  choice  culti- 
vation by  the  genus 

1.  BEGONIA,  ELEPHANT'S-EAR.  (Named  for  M.  Began,  Gover- 
nor of  St.  Domingo  200  years  ago.)  Flowers  with  the  calyx  and  corolla 
colored  alike,  sometimes  dull  but  usually  handsome,  both  kinds  commonly  in 
the  same  cyme,  and  flat  in  the  hud ;  the  outer  pieces  answering  to  sepals 
.  mostly  2,  valvatc  in  the  bud ;  the  inner,  or  true  petals,  2,  or  in  the  fertile 
-  flowers  usually  3  or  4,  or  not  rarely  wanting ;  in  the  sterile  flowers  surround- 
ing a  cluster  of  numerous  stamens  with  short  filaments  ;.  in  the  fertile  are  3 
styles  with  thick  or  lobed  stigmas.  Ovary  and  pod  triangular,  often  3-winged. 
—  These  curious  plants  arc  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  may 
he  propagated  by  leaves  used  as  cuttings.  The  following  arc  the  commonest 
pure  species.     There  are  several  rarer  ones  and  many  hybrids. 

*  Leaves  and  wftole  plant  smooth  and  naked :  rather  tall-growing,  leafy-stemmed. 

+-  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  serrate  with  bristle-tip}ted  teeth,  not  at  all  heart-shaped. 

B.  fuchsioides,  so-called  because  the  bright  scarlet  flowers,  hanging  on 
a  slender  drooping  stalk,  may  be  likened  to  those  of  Fuchsia  ;  the  crowded  and 
small  green  and  glossy  leaves  only  a  little  unequal-sided  at  base. 

*-  ••-  Leaves  very  obliquely  heart-sliaped  or  Jtalf  heart-shaped  at  base,  almost  entire. 

B.  nitida,  with  obliquely  heart-shaped  glossy  leaves  green  both  sides,  and 
with  large  light  rose-colored  flowers. 

B.  sanguinea,  with  large  and  fleshy  obliquely  ovate-heart-shaped  leaves, 
having  a  narrow  revolute  margin,  pale  green  above,  red  beneath,  as  are  the 
stalks ;    the  flowers  white,  not  showy. 

B.  maculata,  cult,  under  the  name  of  B.  argyrost/gma,  both  names 
referring  to  the  silvery-white  spots  scattered  over  the  upper  face  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  narrower  and  more  ob!ong  than  in  the  preceding,  purplish 
or  crimson  beneath,  the  margin  cartilaginous  but  not  revolute,  the  flowers  white 
or  flesh-colored. 

B.  COCcinea,  with  scarlet  flowers,  as  the  name  denotes,  and  oblong  half 
heart-shaped  leaves  glossy  above,  and  green  both  sides  or  purple  at  the  margin,- 
which  is  a  little  wavy-toothed. 

*  *  Leaves  slight  y  bristly-hairy  above  and  more  so  on  the  sharp  tettfi :  stems 

elongated,  naked,  bearing  tubers  or  bulblets  in  the  axils. 

B.  Evansiaoia  (or  B.  discolor),  an  old-fashioned  species  from  China, 
now  rare,  almost  hardy  even  N.,  producing  all  summer  showy  rose-colored 
flowers  in  the  open  ground ;  the  ovate  and  heart-shaped  pointed  leaves  not  very 
oblique,  red  beneath. 

*  *  *  Leaves  smooth  and  naked  above,  brist'e-benring  on  the  tootlied  or  cut  margins 

and  long  petioles :  stems  fleshy,  en  ct  or  ascending ;  flowers  with  the  2  colored 
sepals,  but  seldom  any  petals. 

B.  manicata,  a  handsome  species  of  the  conservatory,  remarkable  for  the 
purple  bristlc-lKjaring  scales  or  fringes  on  the  apex  or  upper  part  of  the  petiole, 
and  similar  smaller  tufts  on  the  ribs  of  the  lower  face  or  the  large  and  broadly 
ovate-heart-shaped  leaves  ;  flowers  small,  but  numerous  and  elegant,  iu  an  open 
panicle  on  a  very  long  naked  peduncle,  flesh-colored. 

B.  phyllomaniaca,  has  the  stem  thickly  l>cset  with  leaf-like  scales  or 
little  adventitious  leaves,  from  which  the  plant  may  be  propagated,  both 
leafstalks  and  peduncles  bristly,  the  large  leaves  ovate-heai  t-shaped  and  taj>ering 
to  a  narrow  point,  their  margins  cat-toothed,  and  rather  large  bat  not  showy 
flowers. 

SfcF— 18 
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*  *  *  *  Leaves,  or  especially  the  petiole*,  and  the  pediatries  or  scapes,  bristly 
hairy,  these  all  from  a  fleshy  tuberous  or  creeping  rootstock. 

•*-  Leaves  large,  obliquely  heart-shaped,  toothed  or  merely  wavy-margined,  variously 
silvered  or  varieyated  altove,  reddish  or  purple  beneath  :  flowers  rather  large 
but  not  sltowy  :  cultivated  for  their  foliage,  now  much  crossed  and  mixed. 

B.  Bex,  the  must  prized  and  now  the  commonest  species  of  the  group,  with 
the  leaf  silver-banded  or  silvery  all  over  the  upper  face,  and  smooth  pale  rose- 
colored  flowers. 

B.  GrifRthii,  like  the  preceding,  but  leaves  and  stalks  more  downy-hairy, 
and  the  almost  white  flowers  hairy  outside. 

B.  xanthina,  with  leaves,  &c.  much  as  in  the  two  preceding,  but  the 
flowers  yellow. 

■*-  4-  Leaves  deeply  about  7-clefl :  flowers  with  only  Vie  2  sepals,  no  petals. 

B.  heracleifblia,  with  rather  large  and  rounded  hardly  oblique  leaves, 
smooth  above  and  sometimes  variegated,  the  lobes  broad  lanceolate  and  cut- 
toothed,  and  small  pale  rose  or  whitish  flowers. 
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Herbs,  some  innocent  and  many  of  them  aromatic,  others  acrid- 
narcotic  poisons,  with  small  flowers  in  umbels,  calyx  adherent  to 
the  2-celled  ovary  which  has  a  single  ovule  hanging  from  the  sum- 
mit of  each  cell,  5  minute  calyx-teeth  or  none,  5  petals,  5  stamens, 
and  2  styles;  the  dry  fruit  usually  splitting  into  2  seed-like  portions 
or  akenes  :  seed  with  hard  albumen  and  a  minute  embryo.  Eryn- 
gium  and  one  or  two  others  have  the  flowers  in  heads  instead  of 
umbels.  Stems  usually  hollow.  Leaves  alternate,  more  commonly 
compound  or  decompound.  Umbels  mostly  compound :  the  circle 
of  bracts  often  present  at  the  ba-e  of  the  general  umbel  is  called 
the  involucre  ;  that  at  the  base  of  an  umbellet,  the  involuceh 

The  flowers  being  much  alike  in  all,  the  characters  have  to  be 
taken  from  the  form  of  the  fruit,  and  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
receptacles  of  aromatic  oil  (vittce  or  oil-tubes)  which  are  found  in 
most  species  and  give  characteristic  flavor.  The  family  is  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  beginner.  So  that  only  the  common  cultivated,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  or  noteworthy  wild  species  are  given  here. 
For  the  remainder  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Manual,  and  to 
Chapman's  Southern  Flora. 

$  1.   Fruits  covered  icith  little  scalts  or  tubercles,  crmtded  (as  are  the  flowers)  w  a 
head  instead  of  an  umbel,  ami  with  a  pointed  scaly  bract  under  each  flower. 

1.  ERYNGIUM.     Flowers  blue  or  white,  with  evident  awl -shaped  calyx-teeth, 

and  top-shaped  fruit  without  any  ribs.     Leaves  in  our  species  simple  and 
with  bristly  or  prickiy  teeth. 

§  2.   Fruits  covered  with  bristly  jmckles,  bur-like :  umbels  compound. 

2.  SANICULA.     Flowers  greenish  or  vellowish,  so  short-stalked  or  nearly  sessile 

that  the  umbellets  appear  like  little  heads,  each  with  some  perfect  and  fertile 
and  some  staininate  flowers.  Fruits  ovoid  or  globular,  not  readily  splitting 
in  two,  not  ribbed,  completely  covered  with  short  hooked  prickles.  Leaves 
palmately  parted. 
8.  DAUCUS.  Flowers  white  or  cream-color,  in  a  regular  compound  umbel:  the 
petals  unequal,  or  those  of  the  marginal  flowers  larger.  Prickles  in  rows  on 
the  ribs  of  the  short  fruit,  which  splits  in  two  when  ripe  Leaves  pinnately 
compound  or  decompound. 
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4  8.  Fruits  naked  (not  prickly),  splitting  when  ripe  and  dry  into  two  one-seeded piece* 
or  carpels,  each  usually  with  5  ribs  or  some  of  them  may  be  wings. 

*  Umbels  simple  or  sometimes  proliferous,  one  over  the  other.    Leaves  simple. 

4.  HYDROCOTYLE.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  much  flattened  contrary  to  the  line 
of  junction  of  the  two  carpels:  no  oil-tubes.    Leaves  rounded. 

•  *  Umbels  compound.  Fruits  mostly  with  oil-tubes  in  the  form  of  lines  or  stripes,  one 
or  more  in  the  intervals  between  the  ribs,  and  some  on  the  inner  face,  sometimes 
also  under  the  ribs. 

*-  Fruit  wingless. 

«*•«.  Seed  concave  on  the  inner  face :  marginal  flowers  larger  and  irregular. 

6.  CORIANDRUM.  Fruit  globular,  not  readily  splitting  in  two,  indistinctly 
many-ribbed:  a  pair  of  large  oil-tubes  on  the  inner  face  of  each  carpel. 
Flowers  white.    Leaves  pinnately  compound.    Plant  strong-scented. 

++  +*■  Seed  deeply  grooved  down  the  inner  face :  flowers  all  alike,  white. 

6.  OSMORRHIZA.     Fruit  long  and  slender,  club-shaped,  or  tapering  at  the  base, 

somewhat  sweet-aromatic:  no  obvious  oil-tubes.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice 
ternate.     Root  sweet-aromatic. 

7.  CONIUM.     Fruit  short,  broadly  ovate,  rather  strong-scented,  compressed  at  the 

sides,  each  carpel  with  5  strong  and  more  or  less  wavy  ribs:  oil-tubes  many 
and  minute.    Leaves  pinnately  decompound. 

4-*  +*■  4-*  Seed  slightly  if  at  all  hollowed  out  on  the  inner  face. 

8.  CICTTTA.     Fruit  globular  and  contracted  on  the  sides,  each  carpel  with  5  broad 

and  thickened  blunt  ribs,  and  an  oil -tube  in  each  interval:  the  slender  axis 
between  the  carpels  splitting  in  two.  Flowers  white.  Leaves  pinnately 
decompound,  not  aromatic.     Fruit  aromatic. 

9.  S1UM.     Fruit  globular  or  short-oblong-and  contracted  on  the  sides,  each  carpel 

with  6  strong  or  corky  ribs,  and  commonly  2  or  more  oil-tubes  in  the  narrow 
intervals.  No  axis  or  hardly  any  left  when  the  carpels  separate.  Flowers 
white.     Leaves  pinnate.     Not  aromatic. 

10.  AP1UM.  Fruit  ovate  or  broadeY  than  long,  flattened  on  the  sides,  each  carpel 
6-ribbed  and  a  single  oil-tube  in  the  intervals:  axis  left  when  the  carpels  sep- 
arate not  splitting  in  two.     Flowers  white. 

.11.  CARUM.  Fruit  ovate  or  oblong,  flattish  on  the  sides;  each  carpel  with  5 
narrow  ribs,  and  a  single  oil-tube  in  the  intervals :  the  axis  from  which  the 
carpels  separate  splitting  in  two.  Flowers  mostly  white.  Leaves  decom- 
pound.    Fruit  or  foliage  aromatic. 

12.  FCENICULUM.     Fro  it  oblong;  the  two  carpels  with  a  broad  flat  face,  5  stout 

ribs,  and  a  single  oil-tube  in  the  intervals  between  the  ribs.  Flowers  yellow. 
Leaves  decompound :  the  leaflets  slender  thread-shaped.  Whole  plant  sweet- 
aromatic. 

+-  *-  Fruit  winged  or  wing-mar  qined  at  the  junction  of  the  two  carpels,  which  are  flat 
on  the  face  and  flat  or  flatfish  and  3-ribbed  on  the  back.  Leaves  pinnately  or 
temattly  compound. 

+•*■  Wing  double  at  the  margins  of  the  fruit. 

13.  LEVISTICUM.     Fruit  ovate-oblong,  with  a  pair  of  thick  ish  marginal  wings, 

and  single  oil-tube  in  each  interval.  Involucre  and  involucels  conspicuous, 
the  bracts  of  the  latter  united  by  their  margins.  Flowers  white.  Plant 
sweet-aromatic. 

14.  ARCHANGKLICA.     Fruit  ovate  or  short-oblong,  with  thin  or  thickish  margi- 

nal wings,  and  many  small  oil-tubes  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  seed,  in- 
volucels of  separate  mostly  small  bracts:  involucre  hardly  any.  Flowers 
white  or  greenish. 

«•♦•  +*  Wing  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  fruit  single,  splitting  in  two  only  when  the 

ripe  carpels  separate. 

16.  HKRACLEUM.  Fruit,  including  the  thin  and  broad  wing,  orbicular,  very  flat, 
and  the  three  ribs  on  the  back  very  slender:  the  single  oil-tubes  in  the  inter- 
vals reaching  from  the  summit  only  half-way  down.  Flowers  white,  the 
marginal  ones  larger  and  irregular.  Leaves'  ternately  compound,  riant 
strong-scanted. 

16.  PAST1NACA.  Frnit  oval,  very  flat,  thin-winged :  the  single  oil-tubes  running 
from  top  to  bottom.  Flowers  yellow,  the  marginal  ones  not  larger.  Leaves 
pinnately  compound. 
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1.  ERYNGIUM,  ERYNGO.    (Ancient  name,  of  obscare  meaning),    fl 

in  summer. 

E.  y  uccrofblium,  Button-Snakeroot.  Sandy  and  mostly  damp  ground, 
from  New  .Jersey  S.  &  W. :  stout  herb,  2°  -  3°  high,  smooth,  of  aspect  quite 
unlike  most  Umbelliferous  plants,  having  linear  and  tapering  grass-like  leaves, 
parallel-veined  in  the  manner  of  an  Endogcn,  and  fringed  with  bristles,  a  few 
globular  thick  heads  in  place  of  umbels,  a  very  short  involucre,  and  white 
flowers.     21 

E.  Virginianum.  Wet  grounds  from  New  Jersey  S. :  with  lance-linear 
rather  veiny  leaves  showing  some  distinction  between  blade  and  petiole,  the 
former  with  rigid  teeth,  and  involucre  longer  than  the  bluish  heads.  (D  There 
are  several  other  species  from  North  Carolina  S. 

2.  SANtCULA,  SANICLE.  (Latin  name,  from  sano,  to  heal.)  Common 
in  thickets  and  open  woods.  Flowers  greenish,  crowded  in  small  and  head- 
like umbel  lets,  in  summer.     2/ 

S.  Canadensis.  Stems  l°-2°  high;  leaves  thin,  palmately  3-5-parted 
into  wedge  obovate  or  oblong  sharply  cut  and  toothed  divisions,  the  side  ones 
often  2-lobed  ;  uml>cllets  rather  few-flowered,  with  the  sterile  flowers  in  the 
centre  almost  sessile ;  styles  shorter  than  prickles  of  the  bur-like  fruit 

S.  Marilandica.  Stems  2°  -3°  hign  ;  leaves  of  firmer  texture,  with  nar- 
rower divisions  and  rigid  teeth  ;  umbel  lets  with  many  flowers,  the  sterile  ones 
on  slender  pedicels,  fertile  ones  with  long  styles. 

3.  DATJCUS,  CARROT.     (Ancient  Greek  name.)    Fl.  in  summer. 

D.  Carbta,  Common  C.  Cult,  from  Europe  for  the  root,  occasionally  ran 
wild :  leaves  cut  into  fine  divisions ;  umbel  concave  and  dense  in  fruit,  like 
a  bird's  nest ;  involucre  of  pinnatifid  leaves,     (a) 

4.  HYDROCOTYLE,  WATER-PENNYWORT.  (From  Greek  words 
for  miter  aml#/fcrt  dish  )  Low  and  small  very  smooth  herbs,  growing  in  water 
or  wet  places,  mostly  with  creeping  or  rooting  stems,  and  simple  rounded 
leaves  either  kidney-shaped  or  peltate.     Fl.  all  summer.     21 

*  Leaves  jHtJtate  from  the  centre,  on  long  petioles  which,  as  weU  as  the  peduncles, 

rise  from  slender  running  rootstocks  •  fruit  sharp-margined. 

H.  umbellata.  Along  the  coast  and  rivers  from  Mass.  S.  :  flowers  many 
in  the  umbel,  on  slender  pedicels  ;  petioles  and  peduncles  3'  -  8'  high. 

H,  interrupta.  Same  range,  smaller  than  the  other,  with  few  flowers  on 
short  pedicels  in  each  of  the  little  umbel  lets  growing  one  above  the  other  to  form 
an  interrupted  spike. 

*  *  Leaves  not  peltate;  peduncles  and  j)edicels  both  short:  stems  slender,  branched. 

H.  Americana.  Shady  damp  places ;  leaves  thin,  small,  crenate  and 
lobed,  on  short  petioles,  with  minute  flowers  in  their  axils. 

There  arc  two  larger,  long-petioled,  but  less  common  species  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 8.,  viz.  H.  repanda  and  H.  raxuxculoIdes. 

5.  CORIANDRTJM,  CORIANDER.     (Name  from  Greek  word  for  bug: 

the  herbage  has  a  bedbug-like  scent.) 

C.  sativum.     Cult,  from  the  Orient,  for  the  aromatic  coriander-seed:  low, 

with  small  umbels  of  few  rays  ;  fl.  summer.     (1) 

6.  OSMORRHIZA,  SWEET  CICELY,  not  the  European  plant  of  that 
name,  which  is  Myukhis  odorXta,  with  much  more  sweet-scented  fruit 
(Name,  (J reek  for  scented  root,  the  root  being  sweet-aromatic.)  Rich  moist 
woods,  common  N. :  fl.  late  spring  and  summer.     % 

O.  longistylis,  the  smoother  species,  with  the  sweeter  root,  h»«  slender 
styles,  and  ovate  cut-toothed  short-pointed  leaflets,  which  are  slightly  downy. 

O.  brevistylis,  has  conical  styles  not  longer  than  the  breadth  or  the  ovary 
and  downy-hairy  taper-poiuted  almost  pinnatind  leaflets. 
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7.  CONttTM.  POISON  HEMLOCK.     (Greek  name  of  the  Hemlock  by 
which  criminals  and  philosophers  were  put  to  death  at  Athens.) 

C.  macul&tum,  Spotted  H.  Waste  grounds,  run  wild,  from  En. : 
a  smooth,  hranching  herb,  with  spotted  stems  about  3°  high,  very  compound 
leaves  with  lanceolate  and  pinnatifid  leaflets,  ill-scented  when  bruised :  a  virulent 
poison,  used  in  medicine  :  n.  summer,     (a) 

8.  CICUTA,  WATER-HEMLOCK.     (Ancient  Latin  name  of  the  true 
Hemlock,  transferred  to  some  equally  poisonous  plants.)    Fl.  summer.     % 

C.  maculato.  Spotted  Cowbane,  Musquash-Root,  Beaver-Poison, 
&c.  Tall  smooth  stem  sometimes  streaked  with  purple,  but  seldom  really 
spotted  ;  leaflets  lance-oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  sometimes  cut-lobed,  veiny, 
the  main  veins  mostly  running  into  the  notches ;  fruit  aromatic  when  bruised ; 
root  a  deadly  poison. 

9.  St  UM,  WATER-PARSNIP.     (Old  name,  of  obscure  meaning.)     % 

S.  line&re,  the  common  species,  in  water  and  wet  places :  tall,  smooth, 
with  grooved-angled  stems,  simply  pinnate  leaves,  the  long  leaflets  linear  or 
lanceolate,  very  sharply  serrate  ana  taper-pointed,  and  globular  fruit  with 
wing-like  corky  ribs  :  fl.  all  summer.    Root  and  herbage  also  poisonous. 

10.  APIUM,  CELERY,  &c.     (Old  Latin  name.)    One  species  cult:  viz. 

A.  grav&OlenB.  A  strong-scented,  acrid,  if  not  poisonous  plant,  of  the 
coast  of  Europe ;  of  which  the  var.  DtJLCE,  Garden  Celery,  is  a  state  rendered 
bland  and  the  base  of  the  leafstalks  enlarged,  succulent  and  edible  when 
blanched,  through  long  cultivation  ;  leaves  piunatcly  divided  into  3-7  coarse 
and  wedge-shaped  cut  or  lobed  leaflets  or  divisions ;  umbels  and  fruits  small. 
Var.  rapaceum,  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  is  a  state  with  the  root  enlarged 
and  eatable.    (§) 

1L  CARUM,  CARAWAY,  &c.    (Name  perhaps  from  the  country,  Carta.) 

§  1.   True  Caraway,  withfintly  pinnately  compound  Laves,  and  white  flowers. 

C.  C&rili,  Garden  Caraway  :  cult,  from  Eu.,  for  the  caraway-seed,  the 
oblong  highly  aromatic  fruit ;  stem-leaves  with  slender  but  short  thread-shaped 
divisions. 

§  2.   Parsley  or  PetroselInum,  with  coarser  haves  and  greenish  flowers. 

C.  Petroselinum  (or  Petroselinum  sativum),  Parsley:  cult  from 
Eu.,  especially  the  curled-leaved  state,  for  the  pleasant-flavored  foliage,  used  in 
cookery,  chiefly  the  root-leaves,  which  have  ovate  and  wedge-shaped  3-lobed  and 
cut-toothed  divisions ;  fruit  ovate.     (D 

12.  FQSNtfCULTJM,  FENNEL.     (Name  from  the  Latin  famum,  hay.) 

P.  vulgare,  Common  F.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  for  the  sweet-aromatic  foliage 
and  fruit :  stout  very  smooth  herb  4°  -  6°  high ;  leaves  with  very  numerous 
and  slender  thread-shaped  divisions ;  large  umbel  with  no  involucre  or  in  vol  u- 
cels  ;  fruit  ¥  or  J'  long,  in  late  summer.     If. 

13.  LJBVISTICUM,  LOVAGE.      (Ancient  Latin  name.)    One  species. 

Ii.  officinale,  Gabden  L.  Cult,  in  old  gardens,  from  En. :  a  tall,  very 
smooth,  sweet  aromatic  herb,  with  large  ternately  or  pinnatcly  decompound 
leaves,  coarse  wedge-oblong  and  cut  or  lobed  leaflets,  a  thick  root,  and  small 
many-flowered  umbels.     % 

14.  ARCHANGELICA.    (Genus  established  on  a  species  of  Angelica.) 
Fl.  summer.     % 

A.  atropurptirea,  Great  A.  Moist  deep  soil  N. :  strong-scented, 
smooth,  with  verv  stout  dark-purple  stem  3°  -  6°  high,  large  leaves  tcmarcly 
compound,  and  the  divisions  with  5  «•-  7  pinnate  leaflets,  which  are  ovato  anil 
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cut-serrate ;  petioles  with  large  inflated  membranaceous  base ;  flowers  greenish- 
white  ;  fruit  smooth  and  thin-winged. 

A.  hirstlta.  Dry  ground,  commoner  S. :  stem  2°  -  5°  high,  rather  slen- 
der, downy  at  top,  ad  arc  the  umbels  and  broadly  winged  fruits  ;  leaflets  thick- 
ish,  ovate-oblong,  serrate ;  flowers  bright  white. 

16.   HERACLEUM,  COW-PARSNIP.      (Named  after  Hereof*.)     Fl. 
summer.     2/ 

H.  lanatum,  Downy  C,  wrongly  called  Mastkrwort.  Damp  rich 
ground  N. :  very  stout,  4°  -  8°  high,  woolly-hairy  when  young,  unpleasantly 
strong-sccntcd,  with  large  cut  and  toothed  or  lobed  leaflets,  some  of  them  heart- 
shaped  at  base,  and  broad  umbels  with  white  flowers  and  large  fruits. 

16.   PASTINACA,  PARSNIP.     (Latin  name,  from  pashut,  food.) 

P.  sativa,  Common  P.  Run  wild  in  low  meadows,  and  then  rather 
poisonous,  cult,  from  Ku.  for  the  esculent  strong-scented  root :  tall,  smooth, 
with  grooved  stem,  coarse  and  cut-toothed  or  lobed  leaflets,  and  umbels  of  small 
yellow  flowers.     (£) 

55.   ARALIACEJE,  GINSENG  FAMILY. 

Like  the  foregoing  family,  but  often  shrubs  or  trees,  usually  more 
than  two  styles  and  cells  to  the  ovary  and  fruit,  the  latter  a  berry 
or  drupe.  Besides  a  few  choice  and  uncommon  shrubby  house- 
plants,  represented  only  by  the  two  following  genera.  The  flowers 
in  both  are  more  or  less  polygamous,  and  the  lobes  or  margin  of 
the  calyx  very  short  or  none.     Petals  and  stamens  5. 

1.  ARALIA.     Flowers  in  simple  or  panic  led  umbels,  white  or  greenish:  the  petals 

lightly  overlapping  in  the  bud.  Styles  2-5,  separate  to  the  base,  except  in 
sterile  flowers.  Leaves  compound  or  decoinponnd.  Root,  bark,  fruit,  &c. 
warm-aromatic  or  pungent. 

2.  HKDKKA.     Flowers  in  pan icled  or  clustered  umbels,  greenish  :  petals  valvate 

in  the  bud.  Ovary  5-celled:  the  5  styles  united  into  a  conical  column. 
Leaves  simple,  palmate ly  3-5-lobed  or*  angled.  Woody  stems  climbing  by 
rootlets. 

1.  ARALIA.      (Derivation  obscure :   said  to  he  a  Canadian  name  under 
which  a  species  was  sent  from  Quebec  to  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris.)     % 

§  1.    Wild  Sarsaiwrilla,  &c.    Flowers  perfect  or  poi 'yrjamous  with  both  fertile 
i  and  sterile  on  the  same  plant :  umltefs  more  than  one :  fruit  Nack  or  dark 

purple,  spicy :  seeds  or  cells  and  sty  *s  5. 

*  Large  and  leafy-stemmed,  with  very  compound  leaves  sometimes  2°  or  3°  across, 

and  with  many  umbels  in  a  large  conijtound  panicle :  fl.  in  summer. 

A.  spinbsa,  Angelica  Tree,  Hercules'  Club.  River-banks  from 
Penn.  S.,  and  planted  :  a  shrub  or  low  tree,  of  peculiar  aspect,  the  simple  stout 
trunk  rising  6°  -  20°  high  and  beset  with  prickles,  bearing  immense  leaves  with 
ovate  serrate  leaflets,  and  corymbed  or  panicled  umbels. 

A.  racembsa,  Spikenard.  Woodlands  in  rich  soil,  with  herbaceous 
stems  3°  -  5°  high  from  a  thick  aromatic  root,  not  prickly,  widely  spreading 
branches,  heart-ovate  leaflets  doubly  serrate  and  slightly  downy,  and  racemed- 
panicled-unibcls. 

*  *  Smaller :  short  stems  scarcely  woody  at  base :  few  itmMs :  fl.  early  summer. 

A.  hispida,  Bristly  Sarsaparilla.  Rocky  places  :  bristly  stems  l°- 
2°  high,  leafy  below,  naked  and  bearing  corymbed  umbels  above  ;  leaves  twice 
pinnate,  the  leaflets  oblong-ovate  and  cut-toothed. 

A.  nudicaillis,  Common  Wild  S.  Low  ground:  the  aromatic  horizontal 
slender  roots  running  3°  -5°  long,  used  as  a  substitute  for  officinal  Sarsaparilla ; 
the  smooth  proper  stem  rising  only  2'  -  4'  inches,  bearing  a  single  long-stalked 
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leaf  of  5  orate  or  oval  serrate  leaflets  on  each  of  the  3  divisions  of  the  petiole, 
and  a  short  peduncle  with  2-7  umbels. 

§  2.  Ginseng.  Sterile  and  fertile  flowers  on  sejxxrate  simple-stemmed  plants,  in 
a  single  slender -stalked  umbel,  below  it  a  single  whorl  of  digitate  leaves : 
styles  and  cells  of  the  fruit  2  or  3. 

A.  quinquef61ia,  Ginseng.  Rich  woods  N. :  root  spindle-shaped,  warm- 
aromatic,  4' -9'  long;  stem  1°  high;  leaflets  5  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  3 
petioles,  slender-stalked,  thin,  obovate-oblong,  pointed,  serrate;  fl.  in  summer; 
fruit  red. 

A.  trifdlia,  Dwarf  G.  or  Ground-nut.  Low  woods,  N. :  4'  -  8'  high 
from  a  deep  globular  pungent-tasted  root ;  leaflets  3  or  sometimes  5  sessile  on 
the  end  of  each  of  the  3  petioles,  narrow-oblong  and  obtuse :  fl.  in  spring ;  fruit 
orange-yellow. 

2.  HEDERA,  IVY.    (The  ancient  Latin  name.)    Fl.  late  summer. 

H.  H61ix,  True  or  English  Ivy,  from  Europe.  Woodv  climber,  with 
evergreen  glossy  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  nnd  3-lobcd  or  3-anglcd 
leaves,  or  in  some  varieties  more  deeply  3  -  7-cleft,  yellowish-green  flowers,  and 
blackish  berries  ;  covers  shaded  walls,  &c.,  adhering  by  its  rootlets,  but  scarcely 
stands  far  N.  without  some  protection. 

56.   CORNACE^],  DOGWOOD  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  trees,  or  one  or  two  mere  herbs,  with  simple  leaves,  small 
flowers,  calyx-tube  in  the  perfect  or  pistillate  ones  coherent  with  the 
surface  of  the  1  -  2-celled  ovary,  which  is  crowned  with  the  small 
calyx-teeth  or  minute  cup,  bearing  the  petals  (valvate  in  the  bud) 
and  stamens  of  the  same  number :  style  and  stigma  single :  ovule 
and  seed  solitary  in  the  cells,  hanging  from  the  summit:  fruit  a 
Muall  drupe  or  berry. 

Garry  a  elliptic  a,  a  singular  Californian  shrub,  with  thick  op- 
posite leaves,  and  dioecious  greenish  flowers  in  hanging  catkin-like 
spikes,  is  rarely  cultivated  or  planted. 

1.  CORNUS.    Flowers  perfect,  in  cymes,  close  clusters,  or  heads  (with  or  with- 

out a  corolla-like  involucre).  Minute  teeth  of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  sta- 
mens 4.  Style  slender:  stigma  terminal.  Berry -like  little  drupe  with  a 
2-celled  2-seeded  stone.  Leaves  entire,  opposite  except  in  one  species, 
deciduous.     Bark  very  bitter,  tonic. 

2.  AUCUBA.    Flowers  dioecious,  dull  purple,  in  axillary  panicles.    Teeth  or  lobes 

of  the  calvx  and  petals  4.  Stamens  in  ihe  sterile  flowers  4,  with  short  fila- 
ments and  oblong  n  nth  era.  Fertile  flowers  with  a  1  celled  ovary,  becoming 
hii  oblong  red  berry  in  fruit:  style  short:  stigma  capitate  Leaves  opposite, 
coriaceous  and  glossy,  evergreen,  smooth,  more  or  less  toothed. 
8.  NYSSA.  Flowers  polygamous  or  dioecious,  greenish,  crowded  or  clustered  on 
the  summit  of  an  axillary  peduncle,  the  sterile  ones  numerous,  the  fertile 
2  -  8»  m  a  bracted  cluster,  or  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  of  6  or  more  lobe* 
or  teeth.  Petals  small  nnd  narrow,"  or  minute,  or  lione.  Style  slender  or 
awl-shaped,  bearing  a  stigma  down  the  whole  length  of  one  side,  revolute. 
Ovary  and  stone  of  the  drupe  1-celled  and  1-seeded.  Trees,  with  deciduous 
alternate  leaves,  often  crowded  on  the  end  of  the  branchlets,  either  entire, 
angled,  or  few-toothed. 

1.   C0RNUS,  CORNEL  or  DOGWOOD.     (Name  from  cornu,  horn,  from 
the  hardness  of  the  wood.)     Fl.  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

§  1.  Flowers  greenish,  crowded  in  a  head  or  close  cluster,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  showy  corolla-like  (white  or  rarely  pinkish)  4-leaved  involucre:  Jruit 
bright  red. 

C.  Canadensis,  Dwarf  Cornel,  Bunch-berry.  J")amp  woods  N. : 
a  low  herb,  the  stems  springing  from  cree]»ing  slender  subterranean  shoots 
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which  arc  slightly  woody,  bearing  4-6  ovate  or  oval  leaves  at  the  summit,  as 
if  in  n  whorl,  below  the  stalked  flower-head ;  petal-like  leaves  of  the  involucre 
ovate  ;  fruits  globular,  in  a  cluster,  rather  eatable. 

C.  fl6rida,  Flowering  Dogwood.  Rocky  woods,  also  planted  for  orna- 
ment: tree  12° -30°  high,  with  ovate  pointed  leaves,  petal-like  leaves  of  the 
involucre  (l£'  long)  obcordate  or  obovate  and  notched,  and  oval  fruits  in  a 
head.  According  to  common  tradition  flowering  just  at  the  proper  time  for 
planting  Indian  Corn. 

§  2.   Flowers  yellow  (earlitr  than  the  leaves),  in  a  small  umbel,  surrounded  by 
a  small  and  dull-colored  involucre  of  4  scales:  fruit  briglU  red. 

C.  Mas.  Sparingly  planted  from  Eu. :  a  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  oval 
pointed  leaves  and  handsome  oblong  fruit,  the  pulp  eatable  and  pleasantly  acid. 

§  3.   Flowers  white  in  open  and  flat  cymes,  without  involucre,  in  early  summer: 
fruit  small,  (/lobular,  not  eatable,  blue  or  white,  in  an  exotic  species  black. 

*  Branches  of  the  jtrevious  yfar  red  or  purple,  especially  in  spring. 

C.  sanguinea,  European  Red-Osier  D.  Sometimes  planted  from  Eu. : 
erect,  with  ovate  leaves  rather  downy  beneath,  and  black  or  dark  purple  fruit. 

C.  Btolonifera,  Wild  Red-Osier  D.  Shrub  3° -6°  high,  in  wet  places 
N.,  spreading  by  prostrate  or  subterranean  running  shoots,  smooth,  with  ovate 
abruptly  pointed  leaves  roughish  both  sides  and  whitish  beneath,  small  cymes, 
and  white  or  lead-colored  fruit. 

C.  sericea,  Silky  I),  or  Kinnikinnik  (the  dry  bark  smoked  by  the  In- 
dians W.)  :  in  wet  places,  has  dull  red  branches,  the  shoots,  cymes,  and  lower 
face  of  the  narrow  ovate  or  ob'ong  pointed  leaves  silky -downy  ;  fruit  bluish. 

*  *  Branches  brownish  or  gray.  ' 

C.  asperifblia,  Rough-leaved  D.  Dry  soil  from  Illinois  S. :  shrub 
3°-  5°  high,  with  branches  and  small  oblong  or  ovate  leaves  pubescent,  upper 
face  of  the  latter  rough,  the  lower  downy  ;  cymes  small  and  flat ;  fruit  bluish. 

C.  Btricta,  Stiff  D.  Wet  grounds  S. :  shrub  8° -15°  high,  with  ovate 
or  lance-ovate  tapcr-]x)intcd  leaves  smooth  and  green  both  sides,  loose  flat 
cymes,  and  pale  blue  fruit. 

C.  paniculata,  Panicled  I).  Moist  grounds,  common  N.  :  shrub  3°  -8° 
high,  much  branched,  smooth,  with  ash-colored  bark,  lance-ovate  pointed  leaves 
acute  at  base  and  whitish  beneath,  and  proportionally  large  and  numerous  con- 
vex cymes,  often  panicled  ;  fruit  white. 

*  *  *  Branches  green  streaked  with  brownish  or  whitish. 

C.  circinata,  Round-leaved  D.  Wooded  hillsides,  &c. :  shrub  3° -10° 
high,  with  warty-dotted  branches,  pretty  large  round-oval  and  short-pointed 
leaves  downy  beneath,  small  flat  cymes,  and  light  blue  fruit. 

C.  alter  nil  olia,  Alternate-leaved  D.  Hillsides  and  banks  of  streams : 
shrub  or  tree  8°  -25°  high,  with  streaked  alternate  and  spreading  branches, 
ovate  or  oblong  taper-pointed  leaves  acute  at  base  and  only  minutely  pubescent 
beneath,  mostly  alternate,  but  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  cymes  large 
and  flat,  very  open ;  fruit  bright  blue  on  reddish  stalks. 

2.  AUCUBA.  The  Japanese  name  of  the  species  commonly  cultivated  as 
a  house-plant,  viz. 

A.  Japdnica.  Shrub,  with  large  ovate-oblong  leaves  bright  green  and 
usually  marbled  with  yellow,  the  flowers  inconspicuous,  but  the  red  berries 
when  formed  handsome. 

3.  NYSSA,  TUPELO,  PEPPERIDGE,  SOUR  GUM-TREE.  (The 
Greek  name  of  a  Nymph,  of  no  very  obvious  application  to  these  trees. ) 
Fl.  spring.     Fruit  acid. 

*  Sterile  flowers  in  loose  clusters :  fruit  blue,  not  eatable. 

N.  multiflbra,  Common  Tupelo  or  Sour  Gum,  in  rich  woods,  N.  &  S. : 
tree  30°  -  50°  high,  with  horizontal  branches  and  Beech-like  spray'  ovate  or 
•bovatc  leaves  entire  and  smooth  or  glossy  when  old,  fertile  flowers  3  -  8  on  the 
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slender  peduncle,  and  dark  blue  oral  fruit  £'  long.    Wood  tough,  hard  to  split. 
Leaves  changing  to  bright  crimson  in  autumn. 

N.  aqu&tica,  Water  Tupelo,  of  the  S.,  in  pine-barren  swamps ;  with 
smaller  leaves  than  in  the  preceding  (l'-2*  long)  ana  varying  from  lance-oblong 
to  roundish,  short  peduncles,  the  fertile  I  -  2-ttowered,  and  smaller  oval  fruit.' 

N.  unifl6ra,  Large  Tupelo  ;  in  water,  from  Virg.  and  Kentucky  S. : 
large  tree,  with  leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  acute,  often  with  a  few  sharp  teeth, 
4'  -  6'  long,  on  slender  petioles,  downy  beneath ;  fertile  peduncles  long  ahd 
1 -flowered ;  fruit  oblong,  about  1'  long.  Wood  soft :  roots  very*  spongy,  used 
for  corks. 

*  •  Sterile  flowers  in  a  head:  oblong  fruit  red  and  eatable. 

TS.  capit&ta,  Ogeechee  Lime  ;  so  called  from  the  acid  fruit  (1'  or  more 
iong)  :  in  swamps  far  S.  :  a  small  tree,  with  oblong  or  obovate  leaves  (3' -5' 
long)  downy  beneath ;  fertile  flowers  solitary  on  very  short  peduncles. 


II.  MONOPETALOUS  DIVISION.  Includes  the  orders  of 
this  class  which  have  both  calyx  and  corolla,  and  the  latter  in  one 
piece,  that  is,  the  petals  united  more  or  less  into  one  body. 

57.  CAPRIFOLIACEJE,  HONEYSUCKLE  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  with  calyx  adherent  to  the  2  -  5-celled 
ovary  (the  teeth  or  limb  above  it  sometimes  nearly  obsolete  or  ob- 
scure), stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  (or  in  Linnsea 
one  fewer)  and  borne  on  its  tube,  and  opposite  leaves  without 
stipules.  Yet  in  some  species  of  Viburnum  there  are  little  append- 
ages imitating  stipules  on  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Seeds  with  a 
small  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen. 

\  1.  Perennial  herbs,  with  bell-shaped  oi*  tubular  corolla,  prominent  awl-shaped  or 
linear  lobes  to  the  calyx,  ana  a  slender  style  lipped  tenth  a  capitate  stigma, 

1*  LINNiEA.  A  pair  of  flowers  nodding  on  the  summit  of  r  slender  scape-like 
peduncle.  Corolla  narrow  bell-shaped,  with  6  almost  equal  rounded  lobes. 
Stamens  4,  two  of  them  shorter.  Ovary  and  small  pod  3-celled,  but  perfect- 
ing a  seed  in  only  one  cell.    Creeping  evergreen  hero. 

3.  TRIOSTE'UM.  Flowers  Sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  single  or  in  a  cluster. 
Corolla  oblong-tubular,  with  6  short  almost  equal  lobes,  scarcely  longer  than 
the  leaf-like  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  6,  equal.  Fruit  fleshy,  orange  or 
red,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx-lobes,  containing  8  bony  seeds  or 
rather  nutlets.  Erect  and  coarse  leafy  herbs;  their  leaves  narrowed  at  base, 
but  united  around  the  simple  stem. 

\  2.   Shrubby,  with  tubular  or  bell-shaped  corolla,  slender  style,  and  capitate  stigma. 

♦  Teeth  of  the  calyx  very  short  on  the  2-  4-celled  ovary :  fruit  a  beri'y :  leaves  simple, 

entire,  or  rarely  wavy  or  lobed  on  some  vigorous  young  shoots. 

3.  SYMPHORICARPUS.     Flowers  small,  in  close  clusters  or  interrupted  spikes. 

Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  4  or  5  equal  roundish  lobes  and  as  many  short 
stamens  in  the  throat.  Ovary  4-celled,  but  the  berry  only  2-«eederi,  two  cells 
being  empty.     Low  upright  shrubs,  with  oval  short-petioled  leaves. 

4.  LONICERA.    Corolla  tubular,  funnel-form,  or  oblong,  more  or  less  irregular, 

being  gibbous  or  bulging  on  one  side  at  base,  and  the  6  lubes  not  all  alike,  but 
in  one  species  nearlv  so.  Stamens  6.  Ovary  2  -  3-celled,  becoming  a  sev- 
eral-seeded berry,    'twining  or  upright  shrubs. 

•  •  Teeth  or  lubes  of  the  calyx  slender,  on  the  summit  of  tlie  slender  or  taper-pointed 

ovary,  which  becomes  a  many-seeded  2-valved  pod :  leaves  simple,  serrate. 

6.  DIER VILLA.  Corolla  funnel-form,  almost  regular,  5-lobed.  Stamens  5. 
Ovary  narrow,  sometimes  linear  and  stalk-like.  Low  upright  shrubs,  with 
flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  loose  clusters  or  cymes. 
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f  8.   Shrubs  or  some  low  trees,  with  small  Jhwert  in  broad' cymes,  abort  ondwidsks 

optn  deeply  b-lubed  regular  corotla,  1-8  sessile  stigmas,  and  berry-Uke  fruti, 
containing  1-3  seeds  or  rather  seed-like  stones.  Gdyx-teeth  on  the  ovary  Vtry 
short  or  obscure :  stamens  6. 

«.   VIBURNUM.     Leaves  simple.    Frait  containing  a  single  flat  or  flattish  stone. 
7.  SAMBUOUS.     Leaves  pinnate,  and  the  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaflets  serrate. 
Fruit  containing  3  seeds  or  rather  small  seed-like  stones. 

L  IiINN^JA,    TWIN-FLOWER.      (Named  for  Linnams.)      Only  one 

species, 

Li.  borealis.  Mossy  woods  and  cold  bogs  N. :  creeping;  steins  bearing 
round-oval  and  sparingly  crenatc  somewhat  hairy  small  leaves,  and  in  early 
summer  the  sweet-scented  flowers  ;  corolla  purple  and  whitish,  hairy  inside. 

2.  TRldSTEUM,  FEVER  WORT,  HORSE-GENTIAN.  (Greek  for 
three  bones,  from  the  3  bony  seeds  or  rather  stones.)  The  root  has  been  used 
in  medicine,  and  the  seeds  "for  coffee.     In  rich  soil :  fl.  early  summer. 

T.  perfoli&tum,  the  common  species,  is  softly  hairy,  2°  -  4°  high,  with 
oval  leaves  abruptly  narrowed  at  base,  and  brownish-purple  flowers. 

T.  angUStildlium,  chiefly  S.,  a  smaller  and  bristly-hairy  plant,  with  nar- 
rower lanceolate  leaves  more  tapering  at  base,  and  greenish  or  cream-colored 
flowers. 

9.  SYMPHORICARPUS.     (Name  from  the  Greek,  denotes  crowded 
.  fruits.)     Wild  on  rocky  banks,  especially  W.  &  S.,  and  cult,  for  the  orna- 
mental insipid  berries.      Flowers  white  or  slightly  rose-color,  produced  all 
summer. 

S.  racem68U8,  Snowberry.  Clusters  of  flowers  in  interrupted  leafy 
spikes  (rather  than  racemes)  terminating  the  branches;  berries  snow-white,  is 
autumn.     Common  in  gardens. 

8.  vulgaris,  Coral-berry,  Indian  Currant.  Short  clusters  of  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  most  of  the  leaves  ;  berries  small,  dark  red. 

4.  LONICERA,  HONEYSUCKLE,  WOODBINE.     (Named  for  an  old 

German  herbalist,  Lonitzer,  latinized  Lonicerus.) 

§  1.   True  Honeysuckles,  with  twining  stems  (in  one  wild  species  slightly  so). 

*  Corolla  with  very  long  tube  and  5  short  almost  regular  lobes. 

L.  8emp6rvirens,  Trumpet  H.  Wild  from  New  York  S.,  and  com- 
monly cult.  Leaves  evergreen  (as  the  name  denotes;  on'y  at  the  S.,  thickish, 
pale  beneath,  the  lower  oblong,  the  uppermost  pairs  united  round  the  stem ; 
flowers  scentless,  in  spiked  whorls,  2'  long,  scarlet  with  yellow  inside  (also 
a  yellow  variety),  produced  all  summer;  berries  red. 

*  *  Corolla  strongly  2-lippcd ;  lower  lip  narrmo,  upper  one  broad  and  4-lcbed. 

+-  The  2  to  4  up/termvst  jxiirs  of  leaves  united  round  the  stem  in  the  form  of  an  oval 
or  rounded  d'sk  or  shallow  cup,  the  flowers  sessile  in  their  axils,  or  partly  in 
leafless  spiked  whorls  b  yond :  ferries  red  or  orange. 

*+  European  Honeysuckles,  cultivated  for  ornament :  flowers  purple  and  white  or 
turning  yellowish  inside.,  sweet-scented ,  in  summer. 

Li.  Caprifdlium,  Common  European  H.,  has  leaves  smooth  on  both 

sides,  and  flowers  usually  only  in  early  summer. 
L.  Etriisca,  Italian  of  Perpetual  H.,  has  the  leaves  downy  beneath 

and  blunter,  and  flowers  through  the  summer. 

++  ++  Wild  species,  with  flowers  smooth  and  nearly  scentless,  except  the  first  species, 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer:  leaves  smooth  (except  one  variety)  and 
glaucous  or  whitish  beneath. 

L.  grata,  Sweet  Wild  H.  Wild  in  Middle  States  and  S.,  sometimes 
cult. :  leaves  obovatc ;  corolla  white  with  a  pink  or  purple  slender  lube  fading 
yellowish,  fragrant.  ' 
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L.  flava,  Ybllow  H.  Wild  N.  W.  and  along1  the  Alleghanies ;  low- 
climbing  ;  the  broad  and  thickish  leaves  very  white-glaucous  both  sides ;  flowers 
light  yellow. 

L.  parviflbra,  Small  H.  Low  and  bushy,  with  oblong  leaves  green 
above,  but  very  whifc-glaucous  beneath;  the  curolla  (less  than  1' long)  strongly 

fibbous  at  base,  greenish-yellow  or  whitish  and  tinged  with  purple :  in  the  var. 
)OUglasii,  found  only  S.  W.,  nearly  crimson,  and  the  greener  leaves  downy 
beneath  or  cilia te. 

•m.  4-*  ++  Wild  species  with  clammy-pubescent  orange-colored  flow  rs. 

L.  hirstlta,  Hairy  H.  Moist  or  rocky  grounds, N.  &  W. :  with  oval  and 
large  dull  greeu  leaves,  the  lower  face  and  branches  downy-hairy. 

■*-  h-  Leaves  all  separate  and  short-petioled,  not  glaucous,  pubescent :  flowers  in 

pairs  on  axillary  peduncles. 

L.  Jap6nica  (commonly  so  called,  L.  conf^sa,  DC),  Japan  or  Chinkse  H. 
Commonly  cult. ;  the  slender  downy  stems  twining  freely,  with  oval  dull  green 
leaves,  and  flowers  very  fragrant  at  evening ;  corolla  deeply  2-lipped,  reddish 
outside,  white  inside  turning  yellow. 

§  2.  Fly-Honkysuckles,  upright  or  straggling  bushes,  never  twining,  with 
leaves  all  distinct  to  the  base,  and  a  pair  of  flowers  on  the  summit  of  an 
axillary  )>eduncle,  the  two  berries  sometimes  united  into  one, 

*  Four  large  leafy  bracts  surrounding  two  cylindrical  ($'  long)  yellowish  flowers. 

Ii.  involucrata.  Wild  from  Lake  Superior  to  California,  and  sparingly 
planted  :  shrub  2°  -  5°  high,  downy  when  young,  with  ovate  or  oblong  leaves 
3'  -  5'  long,  on  short  petioles,  clammy  flowers,  and  berries  quite  separate. 

*  *  The  two  or  four  bracts  under  the  ovaries  small  or  minute. 

«-  Planted  for  ornament  from  Europe :  flowers  rose  or  pink-red,  profuse  and  showy. 

Ii.  Tartarica,  Tartarian  H.  Much-branched  shrub  5°  -  8°  high,  smooth, 
with  oval  heart-shaped  leaves,  short  corolla,  and  red  berries  uniting  at  base  as 
they  ripen  :  fl.  spring. 

+-  +-  Wild  species,  in  moist  cold  woods  or  bogs  N. :  flowers  yellowish. 

Ii.  Ciliata,  Early  Fly-H.  Straggling,  3°  -  5°  high,  with  oval  or  oblong 
and  parti  v  heart-shaped  leaves  thin  and  downv  beneath  when  young,  slender 
peduncles,  honey-yellow  corolla  (V  long)  with  short  nearly  equal  lobes  and  very 
unequal-sided  base,  and  separate  red  berries  :  fl.  early  spring. 

L.  oblongifdlia,  Swamp  F.  Upright,  2°  -5°  high,  with  oblong  leaves, 
Ions  and  slender  peduncles,  deeply  2-lipped  corolla  (J'  long)  in  early  summer, 
and  purple  berries. 

L.  ceertllea,  Mountain  F.,  the  rarest  species,  l°-2°  high,  with  oval 
leaves,  very  short  peduncle,  moderately  5-lobed  corolla,  and  two  ovaries  united 
to  form  one  blue  berry. 

5.   DIBRVILLA,  BUSH-HONEYSUCKLE.     (Named  for  one  Dierville, 
who  took  the  common  species  from  Canada  to  France.) 

*  Wild  species,  on  rocks  and  hills,  with  pale  or  honey-yellow  and  slender  funnel- 

form  corolla,  not  showy,  and  oblong  pod. 

D.  triflda,  Common  B. ;  everywhere  N.,  1°  -  4°  high,  with  oblong-ovate 
taper-pointed  leaves  on  distinct  petioles,  mostly  3-flowcrcd  peduncles,  and  slen- 
der pointed  rods  :  fl.  all  summer. 

D.  sessilifdlia,  only  along  the  Alleghanies  S.,  has  lance-ovate  sessile 
leaves,  many-flowered  peduncles,  and  short-pointed  pods  :  fl.  summer. 

*  #  Planted  for  ornament  from  Japan  and  China  ;  the  showy  rose-colored  co™IJ« 

broadly  funnel  form  'with  an  abruptly  narrow  d  bas<>,  very  sbnder  stalkMke 
ovary  and  linear  pod. 
D.  Japdnio*.     Shrub  2° -5°  high,  loaded  with  the  handsome  flowers  in 
late  spring ;  corolla  I'  or  more  long  ;  leaves  oblong-ovate,  toper-pointefl. 
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6.  VIBURNUM,  ARROW-WOOD,  &c  (Ancient  Latin  name,  of  un- 
certain meaning.)  Flowers  white,  or  nearly  so,  in  spring  or  early  summer: 
fruit  ripe  in  autumn. 

§  1 .  Flowers  all  alike,  small,  and  perfect. 
*  Cult,  or  planted  from  S.  Europe,  with  evergreen  smooth  entire  leaves. 

V.  Tinus,  Laurebtinus.  Not  hardy  N.,  but  a  common  house-plant, 
winter-flowering,  or  planted  out  in  summer";  leaves  oblong ;  fruit  dork  purple. 

♦  *  Wild  species,  some  occasionally  planted:  leaves  deciduous,  at  least  N. 

•*-  Leaves  not  lobed  nor  coarsely  lootlied,  smooth  or  with  some  minute  scurf:  fruit 

black  or  with  a  bluish  bloom. 

++  Leaves  glossy,  finely  and  evenly  serrate  with  very  sharp  teeth. 

V.  Lentigo,  Sheep-berry.  Tree  15° -30°  high,  common  in  moist 
grouuds,  chiefly  N. ;  leaves  ovate,  conspicuously  pointed,  on  long  margined 
petioles  ;  cyme  broad,  sessile  ;  fruit  oval,  k'  or  more  long,  sweet,  eatable. 

V.  prunifdlium,  Black  Haw.  Dry  soil,  from  Conn,  to  111.  and  S. : 
hardly  so  tall  as  the  preceding,  with  smaller  and  oval  mostly  blunt  leaves. 

++  ++  Leaves  entire  or  with  a  Jew  wary  or  cremate  small  teeth,  thickish. 

V.  obovatum.  Along  streams  from  Virginia  S. :  shrub  with  obovate 
leaves  seldom  over  I'  long,  and  small  sessile  cymes. 

V.  ntldum,  Withe-rod.  Swamps,  from  New  England  to  Florida;  with 
leaves  oval,  oblong,  or  almost  lanceolate,  not  glossy ;  cyme  on  a  peduncle;  fruit 
roundish. 

«*-  «*-  Leaves  coarseh  toothed,  strongly  feather-veined \  tlie  veins  prominently  marked, 
straight  and  simple  or  nearly  so :  fruit  small :  cyme  peduncled. 

V.  dent&tum,  Arrow-wood  (the  stems  having  been  used  by  the  Indians 
to  make  arrows).  Common  in  wet  soil,  5°- 10°  high,  smooth,  with  ash-colored 
bark,  pale  and  broadly  ovate  evenly  sharp-toothed  leaves,  on  slender  petioles, 
and  bright  blue  fruit. 

V.  mblle,  Soft  A.  From  Kentucky  S.,  soft-downy,  with  less  sharply 
toothed  oval  or  obovate  leaves,  on  slender  petioles,  and  blue  oily  fruit. 

V.  pub6scens,  Downy  A.  Rocky  grounds,  N.  &  W. ;  a  low  and  strag- 
gling shrub,  with  ovate  or  oblong  and  acute  or  taper-pointed  leaves,  having 
rather  few  coarse  teeth,  their  lower  surface  and  the  very  short  petioles  soft-downy ; 
fruit  dark  purple. 

■»-■»-  ■»-  Leaves  lx>th  coarsely  toothed  and  somewhat  S-labed9  roundish,  3  -  5-ribbed 
from  the  Itase  and  veiny  :  cymes  slender -peduncled,  small :  fruit  red. 

V.  acerifblium,  Maple-leaved  A.  or  Dockmackle.  Shrub  3° -6° 
high,  in  rocky  woods,  with  3-ribbcd  and  3-lobcd  leaves  soft-downy  beneath,  their 
pointed  lobes  diverging  ;  stamens  slender. 

V.  paucifl6rum.  Cold  woods,  only  far  N.  or  on  mountains  ;  with  almost 
smooth  leaves  5-ribbcd  at  base  and  3-lobed  at  summit ;  cyme  few-flowered ; 
fruit  sour. 

§  2.  Flowers  round  the  margin  of  the  cyme  neutral  (without  stamens  or  pistils)  and 
very  much  larger  than  the  fertile  ones,  Tlydiangea-like  and  showy :  petioles 
bearing  evident  appendages  which  imitate  stymies :  fruit  red,  sour. 

V.  Opulus,  Cranberry-tree.  Tall  and  nearly  smooth  shrub,  with  gray 
bark,  scaly  buds,  3  -  5-ribbcd  and  strongly  3-lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  pointed  anu 
commonly  few- toothed,  and  cymes  peduncled.  The  wild  form  in  low  grounds 
N.  &  E. ;  the  juicy  acid  fruit  bright  red,  used  as  a  substitute  for  cranberries 
(whence  the  ii:imc  of  High  Cranberry-bush).  The  long-cultivated  form 
from  Europe,  planted  for  ornament,  under  the  name  of  Guelder  Rose  or 
Snowuall-tree,  lias  most  of  the  flowers  of  the  cyme  changed  into  enlarged 
corollas.  "  ° 

V.  lantanoides,  Hobble-bush  (popular  name  from  the  straggling  or 
reclining  branches  taking  root  at  the  end,  and  forming  loops ;  thebotanical 
name  because  the  leaves  resemble  the  V.  Lantana  or  Wayfaring-tree  of 
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Europe,  occasionally  planted  (but  that  has  no  enlarged  neutral  flowers) :  cold 
moist  woods  N.,  with  naked  buds,  large  round-ovate  leaves  heart-shaped  at  base 
and  abruptly  pointed  at  the  apex,  closely  serrate,  and  pinnately  many-veined, 
the  veins  ana  netted  veinlets  prominent  underneath  and  covered,  like  the  stalks 
and  branchlets,  with  rusty  scurf ;  cymes  showy,  very  broad,  sessile ;  fruit  not 
eatable,  coral-red  turning  crimson. 

7.  SAMBUCUS,  ELDER.     (From  Greek  name  of  an  ancient  mnsical  in- 
strument, supposed  to  have  been  made  of  Elder  stalks.) 

S.  Canadensis,  Common  or  Black-berried  Elder.  Alluvial  soil, 
fence-rows,  &c.  Stems  woody  only  towards  the  base,  5°  -  6°  high,  with  white 
pith,  7-11  oblong  smooth  or  smoothish  leaflets,  the  lowermost  often  3-parted ; 
flat  cymes  in  early  summer,  and  small  black-purple  fruit. 

S.  pubens,  Ked-berried  E.  Rocky  woods  chiefly  N.,  with  more  woody 
stems  and  warty  bark,  yellow-brown  pith,  fewer  and  more  lanceolate  leaflets 
downy  underneath,  panicle-like  or  convex  cymes,  in  spring,  followed  by  bright 
red  berries. 

58.   RUBIACEJE,  MADDER  FAMILY. 

Like  the  preceding  family,  but  with  stipules  between  the  opposite 
(or  sometimes  ternately  whorled)  entire  leaves,  or  else  (in  the  true 
Madder  Family)  the  leaves  whorled  without  stipules.  An  immense 
family  in  the  tropics,  and  here  represented  by  several  wild  and  a 
few  commonly  cultivated  species.  (The  commonest  in  choice  con- 
servatories, not  here  described,  are  Burchellia  Capensis,  a  shrub 
with  a  head  of  orange-scarlet  flowers,  the  corolla  almost  club-shaped; 
Manettia  cordif6lia,  a  twiner  with  ovate  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  long  tubular  somewhat  4-sided  scarlet  corollas 
or  M.  BfcOLOR,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  corolla  red  toward  the 
base,  yellow  toward  the  summit;  Pentas  Carnea,  with  ovate- 
oblong  hairy  leaves,  and  terminal  cyme  of  handsome  flowers,  with 
salver-form  flesh- colored  corolla,  hairy  in  the  enlarged  throat  and 
5-lobed.) 

I.  MADDER   FAMILY   proper.     Leaves  in  whorls,  without 
•stipules.    Ovary  2-celled,  forming  a  small  and  twin,  fleshy  or  berry- 
like, or  else  dry  and  sometimes  bur-like,  2-seeded  fruit    Calyx  above 
the  ovary  obsolete. 

1.  RUB  I  A.    Like  the  next,  but  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  and  the  stamens  6. 

Fruit  berry-like. 

2.  GALIUM-     Flowers  small  or  minute,  mostly  in  clusters,  with  a  wheel-shaped 

4-parted  (or  sometimes  3-parted)  corolla,  and  as  many  short  stamens. 
Styles  2.  Slender  herbs,  with  square  stems,  their  angles  and  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  often  rough  or  almost  prickly. 

II.  CINCHONA  FAMILY,  &c.  Leaves  opposite,  or  some- 
times in  threes  or  fours,  and  with  stipules. 

$  1.    Only  a  tingle  ovule  and  teed  in  each  cell. 

m  Low  kerbs,  with  narrow  funnel-form  or  salver-form  corolla,  its  lobes  (valvate  in  the 

bua)  and  the  stamens  4. 

8.  DIODIA.  Flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  narrow  leaves.  Stipules  sheath- 
ing, dry,  fringed  with  long  bristles.  Ovary  2-celled,  in  fruit  splitting  into 
2  hard  and  dry  closed  nutlets. 
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4.  MITCHELLA.  Flowers  in  pain  at  the  end  of  branches,  the  two  ovaries  united 
into  one,  which  in  fruit  forma  a  '2-eyed  scarlet  berry.  Corolla  deuaeiy  white- 
bearded  inside,  white  or  purplish-tinged  outside.  Style  1:  stigmas  4,  slender. 
Seeds,  or  rather  little  stoues,  4  to  each  of  the  two  flowers.  Stipules  small, 
not  fringed. 

*  *  Shrubs  or  small  trees :  lubes  of  the  corolla  overlapping  in  the  bud. 

b.  CEP  II A  LAN  THUS.  Flowers  many  and  small,  crowded  in  a  close  round  head 
raised  on  a  peduncle.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Corolla  tubular  with  4  very  short 
lobe  *.  Stamens  4.  Style  long  and  much  protruded,  tipped  with  a  capitate 
stigma.  Fruit  small,  dry  and  hard,  inversely  pyramidal,  at  length  splitting 
iiuo  2  or  4  closed  one -seeded  portions. 

6.  COfrTKA.     Flowers  in  small  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.     Calyx  4-6- 

toothed.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube  and  4  or  6  spreading  lobes  of  about  the 
same  length.  Stamens  4  or  6,  with  linear-oblong  anthers.  Style  bearing 
2  slender  stigmas.  Ovary  2-celled,  becoming  a  small  berry,  containing  2  hard 
plano-convex  seeds  with  a  groove  down  the  faee  (coffee),  enclosed  in  a  loose 
parchment-like  hull. 

§  2.   Several  or  many  ovules  and  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary  and  fruit. 
*  Shrubs  or  low  trees,  all  except  thejirst  exotic  house-plants. 

7.  PINCKNEYA.     Flowers  in  a  terminal  compound  cyme.     Calyx  with  5  lobes, 

4  of  them  small  and  lanceolate,  the  fifth  often  transformed  into  a  large  bright 
rose-colored  leaf!  Corolla  hairy,  with  a  slender  tube  and  6  oblong-linear 
recurving  lobes.  Stamens  5,  protruding.  Fruit  a  globular  2-celled  pod,  filled 
with  very  many  thin-winged  seeds. 

8.  GARDENIA.     Flowers  solitary  at  the  end  of  the  branches  or  nearly  so,  large, 

very  fragrant.  Calyx  with*  5  or  more  somewhat  leaf-like  lobes.  Corolla 
funnel-shaped  or  salver-shaped,  with  5  or  more  spreading  lobes  convolute  ia 
the  bud,  and  as  many  linear  anthers  sessile  in  its  throat.  Style  1 :  stigma 
of  2  thick  lobes.  Fruit  fleshy,  surmounted  by  the  calyx-lobes,  ribbed  down 
the  sides,  many-seeded. 

9.  BOUVARDIA.  *  Flowers  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches.      Calyx  with 

4  slender  lobes.  Corolla  with  a  long  and  slender  or  somewhat  trumpet-shaped 
tube,  and  4  short  spreading  lobes,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Anthers  4,  almost 
sessile  in  the  throat.  S\vle  1 :  stigma  of  2  flat  lips.  Pod  small,  globular, 
2-celled.     Seeds  wing-margined. 

•  •  Low,  native  herbs. 

10.  HOUSTONIA.  Corolla  salver-form  or  funnel-form,  the  4  lobes  valvate  in  the 
bud.  Stamens  4.  Style  1 :  stigmas  2.  Pod  short,  2-celled,  the  upper  part 
rising  more  or  less  free  from  the  4-lobed  calyx,  opening  across  the  top  and 
ripening  rather  few  saucer-shaped  or  thimbel-shaped  pitted  seeds  in  each  cell. 
Stipules  short  and  entire,  sometimes  a  mere  margin  connecting  the  bases  of 
the  opposite  leaves. 

• 

1.  RtJBIA,  MADHER.     (Name  from  Latin  ruber,  red,  alludes  to  the  red 

roots,  which  furnish  the  well-known  red  dye.) 

B.  tinct6ria,  Common  or  Dyers'  M.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  the  red  roots, 
branching  from  the  ground,  1°  -  2°  high,  with  angles  of  the  stems  nnd  ed<*es  of 
tli3  lance-oblong  or  bblanccolate  leaves  (mostly  in  sixes)  very  rough ;  flowers 
greenish,  in  summer  ;  berry  black,     y. 

2.  GALIUM,  BEDSTRAW  or  CLEAVERS.      (Name  from  Greek  for 

milk,  which  sonic  species  in  Europe  were  used  to  curdle.)  Fl.  summer. 
The  following  all  wild  species.  Several  have  a  red  root  like  that  of 
Madder. 

§  1.   Fruit  a  Hack  berry,  like  that  of  Madder:  but  the  parts  of  the  white  flower 
are  only  4.     Only  in  Southern  States,  in  dry  sandy  soil.       21 

G.  hispidulum.  Spreading  stems  l°-2°  long;  leaves  in  fours  4'  or 
less  in  length,  lance-ovate  ;  peduncle  1  -  3-flowered ;  berry  roughish.        ' 

G.  umn6rum.  Smooth,  slender,  l°high;  leaves  linear ;  flowers  mostly 
solitary.  J 
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§  2;   Fruit  dry  when  ripe,  matt, 

*  Smooth :  leaves  with  strong  midrib  fmt  no  side  tilts  or  nerves :  flowers  white, 

loosely  clustered  at  the  end  of  spreading  branches. 

O.  aspr&lum,  Rough  Bedstraw.  Low  thickets  :  3°  -  5°  high,  as  it 
were  climbing,  the  backwardly  prickly-roughened  angles  of  the  stem  and  edges 
and  midrib  of  the  lance-oblong  pointed  leaves  adhering  to  contiguous  plants ; 
leaves  in  whorls  cf  t»  on  the  stem  and  of  4  or  5  on  the  branchlets  :  flowers 
numerous. 

G.  trifldum,  Smm*i  B.  Swamps  and  low  grounds,  6' -2°  high,  roughish 
or  sometimes  nearly  smooth  ;  leaves  varying  from  linear  to  oblong,  4  -  6  in  the 
whorls  ;  flowers  rather  few,  their  parts  often  3. 

*  *  Fruit  smooth  or  slightly  bristly :  leaves  3-nervi-d :  flowers  white,  in  a  narrow 

ana  long  terminal  jtanic/e.      ^ 

O.  bore&le,  Northern  B.  Rocky  banks  of  streams  N. ;  l°-2°  high, 
smooth,  erect,  with  lance-linear  leaves  in  fours. 

*  ♦  ♦  Fruit  a  little  bur,  being  covered  with  hooked  prickles. 

+-  Leaves  mostly  Q  or  Sin  a  whorl,  with  midrib  and  no  side  nerves :  flowers  whitish 
or  greenish :  stems  reclining  or  prostrate,  bristly  rough  backwards  on  the  angles. 

G.  Aparine,  Cleavers  or  Goose-Grabs.  Low  grounds  :  leaves  in 
eights,  lanceolate,  rough-edged,  1 '  -  2*  long ;  peduncles  axillary,  1  -  2-flowercd ; 
fruit  large.     (J) 

G.  triflbrum,  Sweet-scented  Bedstraw.  Woodlands,  especially  N. : 
leaves  mostly  in  sixes,  lancc-oblong,  bristle-pointed  ;  peduncles  terminating  the 
branches,  3-flowered.     Sweet-scented  in  drying.     % 

«-  ■•-  Leaves  a' I  in  fours,  more  or  less  3  nrrved :  flowers  not  white :  stems  ascending, 
about  1°  high,  rather  simple,  not  prickly-roughened.     "^ 

G.  pil6sum.  Commonest  S.,  in  dry  thickets :  leaves  oval,  dotted,  downy, 
1 '  long ;  flowers  brown-purple  or  cream-colored,  all  pedicelled,  the  peduncle 
2-3-times  forked.     Var.  puncticul6sum  is  a  smooth  form  S. 

G.  circSBZans,  Wild  Liquorice,  the  root  being  sweetish :  common  in 
thickets ;  leaves  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  ciliate ;  peduncles  once  forked,  their 
long  branches  bearing  short-pedicelled  dull. or  brownish  flowers  along  the  sides, 
the  fruit  reftexed. 

G.  lanceol&tum,  like  the  preceding,  common  N. ;  but  with  lanceolate  or 
lance-ovate  tapering  leaves,  2'  long. 

3.  Dl6DIA,  BUTTON- WEED.  (Name  from  Greek  for  a  thoroughfare, 
bein«j  humble  weeds,  often  growing  by  the  wayside.)  \FJ.  all  summer,  white 
or  wnitish. 

D.  Virglllica.  Sandy  banks  from  Maryland  S. ;  with  spreading  stems 
l°-2°  long,  broadly  lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  salver-shaped  corolla  J'  long, 
2-parted  style,  and  oblong  fruit  crowned  with  2  calyx-teeth.     % 

I),  t&res.  Sandy  fields  from  N.  Jersey  and  Illinois  S. ;  with  slender  stems 
3'  -  9'  long,  linear  and  rigid  leaves,  small  corolla  rather  shorter  than  the  long 
bristles  of  the  stipules,  undivided  style,  and  obovatc  little  fruit  crowned  with 
the  4  short  calyx-teeth.     ® 

4.  MITCH^LLA,  PARTRIDGE-BERRY.  (Named  for  Dr.  J.Mitchell, 
who  corresponded  from  Virginia  with  Linnaeus.)     Fl.  in  car'y  summer.    % 

M.  r6pen8,  the  only  species,  common  in  woods ;  a  little  herb,  creeping  over 
the  ground,  with  the  small  evergreen  leaves  round-ovate,  very  smooth  and 
glossy,  bright  green,  sometimes  with  whitish  lines,  short-petioled ;  the  flowers 
pretty  and  sweet-scented ;  the  scarlet  fruit  remaining  over  winter,  eatable,  but 
dry.  and  almost  tasteless. 

6.  CEPHALANTHUS,  BUTTON-BUSH.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
for  head  and  flower.)    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

C.  OCCident&lis,  the  only  species,  is  a  tall  shrub,  common  along  the  bor 
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dcrs  of  ponds  and  streams,  with  lance-oblong  or  ovate-pointed  leaves,  on  petioles, 
either  in  pairs  or  threes,  and  with  short  stipules  between  them ;  the  head  of 
white  flowers  about  I'  in  diameter- 

6.  COFPEA,  COFFEE-TREE.     (The  Arabic  name  somewhat  altered.) 

C.  Ar&bica,  the  species  which  produces  Coffee,  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
sometimes  cult,  in  conservatories,  with  smooth  and  glossy  oblong  leaver,  bearing 
frigrant  white  flowers  in  their  axils,  followed  by  the  red  berries,  containing  the 
pair  of  seeds. 

7.  PINCKN4SYA,  GEORGIA  BARK  or  FEVER-TREE.  (Named 
by  Michaux  in  honor  of  Gen.  Pinckney.) 

P.  pubens,  the  only  species,  is  a  rather  downy  small  tree  or  shrub,  in  wet 
pine  barrens,  S.  Car.  to  "Georgia,  with  large  oval  leaves,  slender  stipules,  and 
purplish  flowers  of  little  beauty,  but  the  great  calyx-leaf  commonly  produced  is 
striking.  This  plant  is  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  Cinchona  or  Peruvian 
Bark,  and  has  similar  medicinal  (tonic)  properties.    Fl.  early  summer. 

8.  GARDEN!  A,  CAPE  JESSAMINE.  Not  an  appropriate  name,  as  the 
species  so  called  docs  not  belong  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Named  for 
Dr.  Garden  of  South  Carolina,  who  corresponded  with  Linnaeus.) 

G.  flbrida,  Cape  Jessamine.  A  favorite  house-plant  from  China,  2° -4° 
high,  with  smooth  and  bright-green  oblong  leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  large  and 
showy  very  fragrant  flowers,  the  white  corolla  5  -  9-lobed,  or  full  double,  and 
large  oblong  orange-colored  berry  5  -  6-angled  and  tapering  at  the  base. 

9.  BOUVARDIA.  (Named  for  Dr.  Bouvard,  director  of  the  Paris  Gar- 
den of  Plants  over  a  century  ago.) 

B.  triph^lla.  Shrubby  or  half-shrubby  house-plants,  blossoming  through 
the  winter,  and  in  grounds  in  summer,  from  Mexico,  with  ovato  or  oblong- 
ovate  smoothish  leaves,  in  threes  or  the  upper  in  pairs,  and  scarlet  corolla, 
minutely  downy  outside,  nearly  1;  long. 

B.  leiantha,  now  commoner  and  winter-blooming,  has  more  downy  leaves 
and  smooth  deep-scarlet  corolla. 

10.  HOUSTdNIA.  (Named  by  Linnaeus  for  a  Dr.  Houston,  an  English 
physician,  who  botanized  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  he  died  earlv.) 

*  Delicate  little  plants,  with  \ -flowered  peduncles,  flowering  from  early  spring  to 
summer :  corolla  salver-form :  ]>od  somewhat  2-lobed,  its  upper  half  free : 
seeds  witii  a  deep  hole  occupying  the  face. 


yellowish-eyed  corolla,  its  tube  much  longer  than  the  lobes.     (£) 

H.  minima.     Dry  hills  from  111.  S.  W. :  roughish,  l'-4*  high,  at  length 

much  branched  and  spreading  ;  with  leaves  ovate,  spatulate,  or  the  upper  linear, 

earlier  peduncles  slender,  the  rest  short,  and  tube  of  the  purplish  corolla  not 

longer  than  its  lobes  and  those  of  the.  calyx.     (T)  (f) 

H.  rotundif61ia.    Sandy  soil  from* North  Carolina  S. :  with  prostrate  and 

creeping  leafy  stems,  peduncles  shorter  than  the  roundish  leaves  and  recurved 

in  fruit ;  corolla  white.     % 

♦  *  Erect,  leafy-stemmed,  5'  -  20'  high,  with  flowers  in  terminal  clusters  or  cymes, 
in  summer :  corolla  funnel  form :  seeds  rather  saucer-shaped.      2/ 

H.  purpurea.  Wooded  or  rocky  banks,  commoner  W. :  smooth  or  slightlv 
downy,  with  ovate  or  lanceolate  3-5-ribbed  leaves,  pale  purple  flowersf  and 
upper  half  of  globular  pod  free  from  the  calyx. 
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Var.  longifblia,  the  common  one  N. ;  slender  or  low,  with  1 -ribbed  leaves, 
those  of  the  stem  varying  from  lance-oblong  to  linear. 

H.  angUStifblia.  Dry  banks  from  111.  S.  &  W.,  with  tufted  erect  stems, 
narrow-linear  and  acute  1-ribbcd  leaves,  crowded  short-pedicel  led  flowers,  lobes 
of  the  white  corolla  densely  bearded  inside,  and  only  the  top  of  the  obovate  pod 
rising  above  the  calyx. 

59.  VALERIANACRS!,  VALERIAN  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  no  stipules,  calyx  coherent  with  the 
ovary,  which  has  only  one  fertile  one-ovuled  cell  but  two  abortive  or 
empty  ones,  and  stamens  always  fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
j  (1  -3,  distinct),  and  inserted  on  its  tube.  Style  slender:  stigmas 
1  —  3.  Fruit  small  and  dry,  indehiscent ;  the  single  hanging  seed 
with  a  large  embryo  and  no  albumen.  Flowers  small,  in  clusters 
or  cymes. 

*  Lobes  of  the  calyx  many  and  sltndtr,  but  hardly  seen  when  in  flower ;  being  rotted 
up  inwards  around  the  base  i.f'the  corolla;  in  fruit  they  unroll  and  appear 
at  long  plumose  bristles,  resembling  a  pappus,  like  thistledown, 

1.   VALERIANA.    Corolla  with  narrow  or  funnel-form  tube  usually  gibbous  at 

the  base  on  one  side,  but  not  spurred,  its  6  spreading  lobes  almost  equal. 

Stamens  8.     Akene  1-celled,  the  minute  empty  cells  early  disappearing. 

Root  strong-scented. 
3.  CENTRANTHUS.    Corolla  as  in  the  preceding,  but  with  a  spur  at  the  base. 

Stamen  only  one. 

•  *  Lubes  of  the  calyx  of  a  few  short  teeth  or  mostly  hardly  any. 

8.  FEDIA.  Corolla  funnel-form,  with  6  equal  or  rather  unequal  spreading  lobes. 
Stamens  mostly  8.  Akene-like  fruit  with  one  fertile  and  two  empty  cells,  or 
the  latter  confluent  into  one. 

1.  VALERIANA,  VALERIAN.  (Name  from  valere,  to  be  well,  alluding 
to  medical  properties,  the  peculiar-scented  root  of  some  species  used  in  medi- 
cine.)   Fl.  early  summer,  often  dioecious,  white  or  purplish.     % 

*  Garden  species  from  Europe ,  producing  the  medicinal  Valerian-root. 

V.  Officinalis,  the  commonest  in  gardens,  2°  -  3°  high,  a  little  downy,  with 
leaves  of  11  to  21  lanceolate  or  oblong  cut-toothed  leaflets,  and  rootstocks  not 
running. 

V.  Phu,  19  smoother,  with  root-leaves  simple,  stem-leaves  of  5  -  7  entire 
leaflets  or  lobes,  and  roots tock  horizontal. 

*  *  Wild  species  N.  and  chiefly  W. :  all  rather  rare  or  local. 

V.  pauciflbra.  Woodlands,  Penn.  to  Illinois  and  S.  W. ;  l°-2°  high, 
smooth,  with  thin  ovate  and  heart-shaped  toothed  root-leaves,  stem-leaves  of 
3-7  ovate  leaflets,  rather  few  flowers  in  the  crowded  panicled  cyme,  and  long 
nlender  corolla. 

V.  sylvatica.  Cedar  swamps  from  Vermont  W.  &  N. ;  with  root-leaves 
mostly  ovate  or  oblong  and  entire,  stem-leaves  with  5-11  lance-oblong  or  ovate 
almost  entire  leaflets ;  corolla  funnel-form. 

V.  6duliS.  Alluvial  ground  from  Ohio  W. ;  l°-4°  high,  with  a  large 
spindle-shaped  root  (eaten  by  the  Indians  W.),  thickish  leaves  mostly  from  the 
root  and  minutely  woolly  on  the  edges,  those  of  the  root  lanceolate  or  spatnlate, 
of  the  stem  cut  into  3-7  long  and  narrow  divisions. 

2.  CENTBANTHTJS,  SPURRED  VALERIAN.  (From  Greek  words 
for  spur  and  flower.)     Fl.  summer.     % 

C.  rhber,  Red  S.  or  Jupiter's-Beard.  Cult,  for  ornament,  from  S. 
Eu. :  a  very  smooth  rather  glaucous  herb,  1°  -  2°  high,  with  lance-ovate  nearly 
entire  leaves,  all  the  upper  ones  sessile,  and  cymes  of  small  flowers  in  a  narrow 
panicle,  the  corolla  very  slender,  $'  long,  red,  rarely  a  white  variety. 

12 
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3.  FEDIA,  CORN  SALAD,  LAMB-LETTUCE.  (Origin  of  the  name 
obscure.)  Our  specie*  are  all  very  much  alike  in  appearance,  smooth,  with 
forking  stems  6'  -  20'  high,  tender  oblong  leaves  either  entire  or  cnt-lobed 
towards  the  base,  and  small  flowers  in  clusters  or  close  cymes,  with  leaf? 
bracts,  and  a  short  white  or  whitish  corolla,  in  early  summer.  They 
belong  to  the  section  (by  most  botanists  regarded  as  a  separate  genus) 
Valerianeli^a.     (V)  $ 

F.  olitdria,  Commov  Corn  Salad  of  Eu.t  sparingly  naturalized  in 
the  Middle  States,  has  fruit  broader  than  long,  and  a  thick  corky  mass  at  the 
back  of  the  fertile  cell. 

P.  Fagoptoum,  from  New  York  W.  in  low  grounds,  has  ovate-triangular 
smooth  fruit  shaped  like  a  grain  of  buckwheat  when  dry  (whence  the  specific 
name),  the  confluent  empty  cells  occupying  one  angle,  and  much  smaller  than 
the  broad  and  flat  seed. 

F.  radi&ta,  common  from  Penn.  and  Michigan  S.,  has  fruit  mostly  downy 
and  somewhat  4 -angled,  the  parallel  narrow  empty  cells  contiguous  but  with 
a  deep  groove  between  them. 


60.   DIPSACEiE,  TEASEL  FAMILY. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  family  by  having  the  flowers  strictly 
in  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre,  as  in  the  next  family,  —  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  separate  stamens,  hanging  seed,  &c  All 
are  natives  of  the  Old  World. 

1.  D1PSACUS.     Coarse  and  stout  herb?,  with  stems  and  midrib  of  leaves  often 

Srickly,  and  the  heads  with  rigid  pricklv-pointed  bracts  or  chaff  under  each 
ower,  under  the  whole  a  conspicuous  leafy  involucre.  Each  flower  more- 
over has  an  involwtl  In  the  form  of  a  little  calyx-like  body  enclosing  the 
ovary  and  akene.  Calyx  continued  beyond  the  "ovary  into  a  mere  truncate 
short  cup-like  border/  Corolla  slender,  with  4  short  lobes.  Stamens  4. 
Style  slender. 

2.  SC  A  BIOS  A.     Less  coarse,  not  prickly;  the  short  heads  surrounded  by  a  softer 

preen  involucre ;  a  short  scale  or  soft  bristle  for  a  bract  under  each  flower. 
Corolla  funnel-form,  4  -  5-cleft,  oblique  or  irregular ;  the  outer  ones  often 
enlarged.  Stamens  4.  Style  slender.  Involucel  enclosing  the  ovary  and 
the  calyx  various. 

1.  DIPSACUS,  TEASEL.    (Name  from  Greek  word  meaning  to  thirst;  the 

united  bases  of  the  leaves  in  the  common  species  catch  some  rain-water.) 
Fl.  summer. 

D.  sylvestrifl,  Wild  T.  Kun  wild  along  roadsides,  49-5°  high,  prickly, 
with  lance-oblong  leaves,  the  upj>er  ones  united  round  the  stem,  large  oblong 
heads,  purplish  or  lilac  corollas,  and  slender-pointed  straight  chaff  under  each 
flower.     (2) 

D.  fullbnum,  Fuller's  T.  Less  prickly  than  the  other,  with  involucre 
hardly  longer  than  the  flowers,  the  awn-like  tips  of  the  rigid  chaff  hooked  at 
the  end,  which  makes  the  trawl  useful  for  carding  woollen  cloth  :  cultivated  in 
fields  for  tliis  purpose,  sometimes  escaping  into  waste  places  and  roadsides.     ® 

2.  SCABI6SA,  SCABIOUS.  (From  Latin  word  for  scurfy,  perhaps  from 
use  of  the  plants  to  cure  skin-diseases.)  Fl.  summer.  One  European  species 
is  commonlv  cultivated  for  ornament,  viz. 

S.  atropurphrea,  Sweet  S.,  or  when  with  dark  purple  or  crimson 
flowers  called  Mourxino  Bride  ;  the  flowers  are  sometimes  rose-colored  or  even 
white:  plant  l°-2°  hkch,  with  obovate  or  spatulate  and  toothed  root-leaves, 
pinnately-partcd  stem-leaves,  the  cup  or  involucel  enclosing  the  ovary  8-grooved, 
calyx  proper  with  5  long  bristles  surmounting  the  akene ;  the  outer  corollas 
enlarged.    Q 
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61.   COMPOSITE,  COMPOSITE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or  a  very  few  shrubs,  known  at  once  by  the  "compound 
flower,"  as  it  was  termed  by  the  older  botanists,  this  consisting  of 
several  or  many  flowers  in  a  head,  surrounded  by  a  set  of  bracts 
(formerly  likened  to  a  calyx)  forming  an  involucre,  the  stamens  as 
many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  (almost  always  5)  and  inserted  on 
its  tube,  their  anthers  syngenesious,  i.  e.  united  in  a  ring  or  tube 
through  which  the  style  passes.  Calyx  with  its  tube  incorporated 
with  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  its  limb  or  border  (named  lhe  pappus) 
consisting  of  bristles,  either  rigid  or  downy,  or  of  teeth,  awns,  scales, 
&c,  or  of  a  cup  or  crown,  or  often  none  at  all.  Corollas  either 
tubular,  funnel-form,  &c  and  lobed,  or  strap-shaped  (ligulate),  or 
sometimes  both  sorts  in  the  same  head,  when  the  outermost  or  mar- 
ginal row  has  the  strap-shaped  corollas,  forming  rays  (which  an- 
swered to  the  corolla  of  the  supposed  compound  flower),  the  separate 
flowers  therefore  called  ray-flowers;  those  of  the  rest  of  the  head,  or 
disk,  called  disk-flowers.  The  end  of  the  sialk  or  branch  upon 
which  the  flowers  are  borne  is  called  the  receptacle.  The  bracts,  if 
there  are  any,  on  the  receptacle  (one  behind  each  flower)  are  called 
the  chaff  of  the  receptacle ;  the  bracts  or  leaves  of  the  involucre 
outside  the  flowers  are  commonly  called  scales.  Style  2-eleft  at 
the  apex.  Ovary  1 -celled,  containing  a  single  ovule,  erect  from 
its  base,  in  fruit  becoming  an  akene.  Seed  tilled  by  the  embryo 
alone.  For  the  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  particular  terms  used  in 
describing  them,  see  Lessons  p.  106-108,  fig.  219-221,  p.  112, 
tig.  229,  230  ;  p.  130,  fig.  291  -  296. 

The  largest  family  of  Flowering  Plants,  generally  too  difficult  for 
the  beginner ;  but  most  of  the  common  kinds,  both  wild  and  culti- 
vated, are  here  briefly  sketched.  For  fuller  details  as  to  the  wild 
ones,  with  all  the  species,  the  student  will  consult  the  Manual,  and 
Chapman's  Southern  Flora.  There  are  two  great  divisions  which 
include  all  the  common  kinds. 

I.  Head  with  only  the  outermost  flowers  strap-shaped,  and  these 
never  perfect,  i.  e.  they  are  either  pistillate  or  neutral,  always  with- 
out stamens,  or  else  with  strap-shaped  corollas  entirely  wanting. 
Plants  destitute  of  milky  or  colored  juice. 

A*  No  strap-shaped  corollas  or  true  rays. 

§  1.  Thistles  or  Thistle-like,  the  heads  with  very  many  flowers,  all  alike  and  mostly 
perfect.  Branches  of  the  style  short  or  united,  even  to  the  tip.  Scales  of  the 
involucre  many-ranked,  these  or  the  leaves  commonly  lipped  with  prkkly  or 
bristly  points, 

*  Pappus  of  many  long-plumed-  bristles:  receptacle  with  bristles  between  the  flowers. 

1.  CYNARA.    Scales  of  the  involucre  of  the  great  heads  thickened  and  fleshy 

towards  the  base,  commonly  notched  at  the  end,  with  or  without  a  prickle. 
Akene*  slightly  ribbed.    Otherwise  much  as  in  the  next 

2.  CIRSIUM.    Scales  of  the   involucre  not  fleshy-thickened,  prickly-tipped  or 

else  merely  pointed.    Akeues  flattish,  not  ribbed.    Filaments  of  the  stamens 
separate. 
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•  •  Pappus  of  naked,  rough  or  short-barbed  bristles,  or  none, 
«•-  Filaments  of  the  stamens  united  into  a  tube.    Leaves  wkite-variegated. 

3.  SILYRUM.    Scales  of  the  involucre  with  the  upper  part  leaf-like  and  spread- 

ing, spin  v.  Receptacle  beset  with  bristles.  Akenes  flattened:  pappus  of 
many  rather  short  aud  rigid  bristles  minutely  bearded  on  their  edges. 

■•— «-  Filaments  separate, 

4.  ONOPORDON.    Heads  and  flowers  as  in  true  Thistle*,  No.  2.    Receptacle  naked 

and  honeycombed.  Akenes  4-angled,  wrinkled:  pappus  of  many  slender 
bristles  united  at  base  into  a  homy  ring.     Stem-*  strongly  leaf-winged. 

6.  LAPPA.    Scales  of  the  globular  involucre  abruptly  tipped  with  a  spreading 

slender  awl-shaped  anpeudage,  mostly  hooked  at  its  point.  Receptacle  bristly. 
Akenes  flattened,  wrinkled:  pappus  of  many  short  and  rough  Dristles,  their 
buses  not  united,  deciduous.  Leaves  and  stalks  not  prickly. 
C.  CARTH AMI'S.  Outer  scale*  of  the  involucre  leaf-like  and  spreading,  middle 
ones  with  ovate  appendage  fringed  with  spiny  teeth  or  little  spines,  innermost 
entire  and  shurp-|>ointed.  Receptacle  beset  Vith  linear  chaff.  Akenes  very 
smooth,  4-ribbed :  pnppu*  none.     Leaves  with  rigid  or  short  spiny  teeth. 

7.  GNICUS  and  8.  CEXTAUREA;  see  next  division. 

§  2.  Thistle-like  or  Scabious-like,  with  many-ranketl  imbricated  srales  to  the  involucre, 
many-fioioers.  awl  the  ti&t  branches  of  the-  style  united  inl»»  <me  body  almost  or 
quite  to  the  tip,  as  in  §  1 :  6u£  the  outer  finwers  of  the  head  Afferent  from  the 
rest  and  sterile,  except  in  a  few  species  of  Ctntaurea.  Receptacle  beset  with 
bristles. 

7.  CNTClTS.    Outer  flowers  smaller  than  the  rest,  slender-tubular,  sterile.     Scales 

of  the  involucre  tipped  with  a  long  spine-like  appendage  which  is  spiny-fringed 
down  the  sides.  Axeiies  short-cylindrical,  many-ribbed  and  grooved,  crowned 
with  10  short  nnd  horny  teeth,  within  which  is  a  pappus  of  10  long  and  rigid 
and  10  short  naked  bristles.     Leaves  prickly-toothed. 

8.  CENT A UREA.    Outer  flowers  sterile  aud  with  corolla  larger  than  the  rest 

often  funnel-shaped  and  with  long  sometimes  irregular  lobes,  forming  a  kind 
of  false  my;  but  these  are  wanting  in  a  few  species.  Involucre  various,  but 
the  scales  commonly  with  fringed,  sometimes  with  spiny  tips.  Akenes  flat  or 
flattish:  pappus  of  several  or  many  bristles  or  narrow  scales,  or  none. 

•  §  3.  Bur-like  or  achenium-like  in  the  fruit,  which  is  a  completely  closed  involucre 
containing  only  one  or  tioo  Jloicers.  consisting  of  a  pistil  only,  with  bnrely  n 
rudiment  (f  ion  ilia,  therefore  very  different,  from  most  plants  of  the  family; 
but  the  stamina te  flowers  are  several  and  in  a  fiat  or  U>p-shapexl  involucre.. 
Heads  therefore  moruzcious,  or  rarely  duetious:  no  pappus.  Coarse  and 
homely  weeds. 

0.  XAXTHIUM.  Heads  of  staminate  flowers  in  short  racemes  or  spikes,  their 
involucre  of  several  scales  in  ore  row:  fertile  flowers  below  them,  clustered 
in  the  axils,  two  together  in  a  2-cellcd  hooked-prickly  bur. 
10.  AMRROSIA.  Heads  of  staminate  flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes  terminating  the 
stein  or  branches,  their  involucre  of  several  scales  united  in  flattish  or  top- 
shaped  cup;  fertile  flowers  clustered  below  the  staminate,  only  one  enclosed 
in  each  small  achenium-like  involucre,  which  is  naked,  or  with  a  few  tubercles 
or  strong  points  near  the  top  in  a  single  row. 

§  4    Plants  not  thistle-like  nor  bur-like. 

*  Two  kinds  ofjlowers  in  the  same  heart,  the  outer  ones  with  pistils  only. 

«♦-  Pappus  none  or  a  minute  border  or  cup:  no  chaff  among  thefitneers :  scales  of  the 
involucre  dry,  often  with  si  a  rums  margins,  imbricated.     Bitter-aromatic  or 


rather  acrid  pU'mts. 


11. 


TANACETUM.  Heads  of  many  yellow  flowers;  the  marginal  ones  with  pistil 
only  and  a  3-5-toothed  corolla.'  Akenes  angled  or  ribbed,  with  a  flat  top, 
crowned  with  a  cup-like  toothed  or  lobed  pappus.  Very  strong-scented 
herbs,  with  heads  in  a  corymb. 
IX  ARTEMISIA.  Heads  small,  of  few  or  many  yellow  or  dull  purplish  flowers 
some  of  the  marginal  ones  pistillate  and  fertile,  the  others  perfect,  but  some- 
times not  maturing  the  ovary.  Akenes  obovate  or  club-shaped,  small  at  the 
top,  destitute  of  \  appus.  Bitter-aromatic,  aud  stroug-sceuted  plants,  with 
heads  in  panicle*.  r— — 


I 
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«#-  +-  Pappus  none  at  all  to  the  outer  pistillate  and  fertile  flowers*  but  of  some  slender 
brtstles  in  the  central  and  perfect  yet  stkhnti  fruit-bearing  flowers :  scales  of 
the  involucre  woolly. 

13.  FILAGO.    Heads  small  crowded  in  close  clusters,  of  many  inconspicuous 

flowers,  each  fertile  pistillate  flower  in  the  axil  of  a  thin  and  dry  chaffy  scale, 
and  with  a  very  slender  thread-like  corolla;  the  central  flowers  with  a  more 
expanded  4  -  5-toothed  corolla.  Low  herbs,  clothed  with  cottony  wool :  leaves 
entire. 

■•-  *-  *-  Pappus  of  all  the  flowers  composed  of  bristles :  no  chaff  among  the  flowers. 

14.  ERECHTHITKS.    Heads  of  many  whitish  flowers,  with  a  cylindrical  involucre 

of  many  narrow  and  naked  scales  in  a  single  row :  outer  flowers  with  very 
slender  corolla:    inner  with  more  open  tubular  corolla.     Akenes  narrow: 
pappus  of  copious  very  fine  and  soft  naked  white  hairs.    Rank  coarse  herb. 
87.  ERIuEKON.  One  species  has  such  short  and  inconspicuous  rays  that  it  may  be 
looked  for  here. 

15.  GNAPHALIUM.    Heads  of  very  many  whitish  or  yellowish  flowers,  surrounded 

by  an  involucre  of  many  ranks  of  dry  and  white  or  otherwise  colored  (not 
green)  scarious  and  persistent  scales  woolly  at  base;  the  flowers  all  fertile, 
the  outer  ones  with  pistil  and  very  slender  corolla,  the  central  ones  perfect 
and  with  more  expanded  6-toothed  corolla.  Pappus  a  row  of  very  slender 
and  rough ish  bristles.     Cottony  herbs. 

16.  ANTENNARIA.    Like  Gnaphafium,  but  the  plants  nearly  or  quite  dioecious: 

the  staminate  flowers  witn  a  simple  stvle,  hut  the  ovary  sterile,  and  theif 
pappus  of  stouter  bristles  which  are  thickened  at  the  summit  and  there  more 
or  less  barbed  or  plumed. 

•  *  Only  one  kind  of  flowers  in  (he  head. 

«*-  Scales  of  the  involucre  dry  and  papery  or  scarious,  often  colored  (».  e.  not  green), 

not  withering.    (Everlastings.) 

•m-  Many  flowers  in  the  head:  scales  of  the  involucre  in  many  ranks, 

16.  ANTENNARIA.    Flowers  dioecious,  in  one  plant  all  pistillate,  with  very  slender 

corollas  and  a  pappus  of  long  and  very  fine  hair-like  naked  bristles;  in  the  other 
staminate  (with  a  simple  imperfect  style),  and  the  pappus  of  thicker  bristles 
enlarging  and  somewhat  plumed  or  barbed  at  their  summit.  '  Leaves  and 
stems  cottony. 

17.  RHODANTHE.    Flowers  perfect,  with  open  6-toothed  yellowish  corollas.    In- 

volucre (silvery  or  rose-colored),  smooth,  obovate  oV  top-shaped.    Akenes* 
woolly:  pappus  of  numerous  plumose  bristles.    Leaves  and  stems  smooth 
and  naked. 

18.  AMMOBIUM.     Flowers  perfect,  with  yellow  6-lobed  corollas,  surrounded  by  a 

silvery-white  involucre.  Chaffy  scales  on  the  receptacle  araonz  the  flowers. 
Akenes  flattish-4-sided :  pappus  of  4  teeth,  two  of  them  prolonged  into  a 
bristle.    Leaves  and  stems  white-cottony,  the  latter  with  leaf-like  wings. 

++  4-+  Only  3  or  4  fltneers  in  each  head. 

19.  HUME  A.    Flowers  perfect,  purplish,  snrrounded  by  a  few  dry  and  scarious 

scales  of  the  involucre:  no  chaff  on  the  small  receptacle.  Akenes  smooth: 
no  pappus.  Herbage  green,  not  cottony:  the  small  heads  drooping  in  an 
ample  compound  panicle. 

■»— *-  Scales  of  the  involucre  not  dry  and  scarious  or  papery :  flowers  all  perfect. 

•»-*  Flowers  yellow,  with  chaff  between  them :  akenes  flat,  bearing  2-4  awns  or  bristles. 

63.  BIDENS,  and  62.  COREOPSIS:  a  few  species  have  no  ray-flowers. 

+•*  ++  Flowers  yellow :  no  chaff:  akenes  not  flat :  pappus  of  copious  very  soft  andflns 

down-like  biistles. 

30.   SENECIO,  one  or  two  species  which  are  destitute  of  ray-flowers. 
++++++  Flowers  not  yellow  nor  orange :  no  chnff  among  Otcm. 
a*  Branches  of  the  style  slender  and  rough  all  over  with  minute  bristles, 

20.  VERNONIA.    Heads  corymbed,  with  an  involucre  of  many  imbricated  scales, 

and  15  to  30  or  more  rose-purple  flowers.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  slender.  Akenes 
cylindrical,  several-ribbed :  pappus  of  copious  hair-like  bristles,  surrounded 
at  base  by  an  outer  set  of  very  short  and  fine  scales  or  scale-like  bristles. 
Leaves  alternate. 
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b«  Branches  of  the  style  long  and  slender  or  mostly  rather  club  shaped,  smoother 

very  minutely  puberulent  under  a  lens, 

21.  LIATRIS.    Heads  of  several  or  manv  rose-purple  flowers,  surrounded  by  a 

more  or  less  imbricated  involucre.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  rather  long.  Akenes 
slender,  about  10-ribbed :  pappus  of  many  long  and  slender  bristles,  which  are 
plumose  or  else  beset  with  a  short  beard  or  roughness  for  their  whole  length. 
Leaves  alternate,  entire. 

22.  KUHNIA.     Heads  small,  of  10-25  dull  cream-colored  flowers,  surrounded  by  a 

few  lanceolate  scales  of  the  involucre.  Corolla  slender,  barely  5-toothed. 
Akenes  cylindrical,  many-striate :  pappus  a  row  of  white  plumose  bristles. 
Leaves  mostly  alternate/ 

23.  MIKANIA.    Heads  of  4  flesh-colored  flowers,  with  an  involucre  of  onlv  4 

scale*.  Corolla  6-toothcd.  Akenes  5-angled:  pappus  a  row  of  hair-like 
naked  (barely  roughish)  bristles.     Leaves  opposite;  stem  twining. 

24.  EUPATORiril.    Heads  of  3  or  more  flowers,  and  an  involucre  of  several  or 

many  scales.  Corolla  5-toothed.  Receptacle  flat  or  merely  convex.  Akenes 
6-angled:  pappus  a  row  of  hair-like  naked  (barely  rough)  bristles. 

25.  CONOCLINIUM.     Heads,  &c.  as  in  the  preceding,  but  the  receptacle  conical. 

Flowers  many,  blue  or  blue-purple.    Leaves  opposite. 

26.  AGERATUM.     Like  the  preceding;  but  the  receptacle  flatfish,  and  the  pappus 

of  a  few  chaffy  scales,  mostly  tapering  into  a  slender  stiff  rough  bristle. 
Leaves  opposite. 

27.  PIQUERIA.    Heads  verv  small,  of  3-5  white  flowers,  and  involucre  of  4  or  ft 

scales.    Akenes  5-angled :  pappus  none.    Leaves  opposite,  3-ribbed. 

C  Branches  of  the  style  smooth,  with  a  conical  or  fat  unusally  minutely  hairy  tip. 

28.  C  AC  ALIA.    Heads  corvmbed,  with  6-30  white  or  whitish  flowers.     Scales  of 

the  involucre  a  singfe  row,  with  a  few  small  bractlets  at  base.      Corolla 
5-cleft.    Akenes  oblong,  smooth:  pappus  of  very  many  fine  and  soft  down- 
like  naked  bristles.    Leaves  alternate. 
40.   BELL1S.    A  cultivated  state  of  the  Daisy,  with  quilled  (monstrous)  flowers 
may  be  sought  here. 

B«    With  strap-shaped  corollas  or  rays  at  the  margin  of  the  heaa\ 

§  1.   Herbage  not  spotted  with  large  translucent  or  colored  strong-scented  glands. 

*  Pappus  of  copious  hair-like  bristles:  no  chaff  on  the  receptacle  among  the  flowers. 

t-  Rnyn  yellow,  except  in  one  or  ttoo  species  of  Senecio  and  one  Solidago,  pistillate. 

29.  TUSSILAGO.     Ray-flowers  very  numerous  and  in  many  rows,  fertile,  with 

narrow  ligules;  tne  tubular  disk-flowers  few  in  the  centre,  and  not  fertile. 
Scale  of  the  involucre  nearly  in  one  row.  Pappus  flue  and  soft.  Head  soli- 
tary on  a  scaly-bracted  scape. 

30.  SENfcCIO.     Ray-flowers  several  in  a  single  row,  or  sometimes  none:  the  disk- 

flowers  (as  in  all  the  following)  perfect  and  fertile.  Scales  of  the  involucre  in 
a  single  row,  or  often  with  small  bractlets  at  the  base.  Pappus  very  fine  and 
soft.     Heads  mostly  in  corymbs.    Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  compound. 

31.  ARNICA.    Ray-flowers  several  or  many  in  a  single  row.     Scales  or  the  invo- 

lucre nearly  equal  in  2  rows.  Pappus  a  single  row  of  rough  rather  rigid 
bristles.    Akenes  slender.    Heads  few  and  rather  large.     Leaves  opposite. 

32.  INULA.     Ray-flowers  verv  numerous  in  one  row,  with  narrow  ligules.     Outer 

scales  of  tne  involucre  leaf-like.  Pappus  of  manv  slender  roughish  bristles. 
Akenes  narrow.  Heads  large  and  broad,  the  tubular  perfect  flowers  very 
numerous,  their  anthers  with  two  tails  at  the  base.    Leaves  alternate. 

33.  CHRYSOPSIS.     Ray-flowers  numerous  in  one  row,  scales  of  the  involucre 

narrow,  not  leaf-like.  Pappus  of  many  roughish  slender  bristles,  with  also  an 
outer  row  of  very  short  and  stout  or  chaff-like  bristles.  Akenes  flattened, 
hairv.     Heads  single  or  corvmbed.     Leaves  alternate. 

34.  SOLIDAGO.     Ray-flowers  1  -  8,  or  rarely  10  -  16,  the  tubular  disk-flowers  ser- 

eral,  rarely  many.  Involucre  oblong,  its  scales  imbricated  and  appressed,  of 
unequal  lengths."  Pappus  a  row  of  slender  roughish  bristles.  Akenes  nar- 
row, terete,  many-ribbed.  Heads  in  panicled  racemes,  corymbs,  or  clusters, 
mostlv  small.     Leaves  alternate. 

■•-  -«-  Rays  white,  purple,  blue,  <fr.  never  yellow,  the  flowers  "f  the  disk  mostly  yelk**. 
Astkrs  and  the  like.     Leaves  alternate,  simple.    Akenes  flattened  or  flaUisk. 

35.  CALLISTEPHUS.    Ray-flowers  very  numerous,  usually  in  more  than  one  row, 

or  in  cultivated  varieties  iu  several  rows.    Involucre  in  several  rows,  more  or 
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less  leafy.  Pappus  of  many  slender  and  roughish  bristles,  surrounded  at  base 
by  a  little  cup  or  crown,  consisting  of  many  little  scales  or  short  stiff  bristles 
more  or  less  united.  Heads  solitary  terminating  leafy  stems  or  branches, 
large  and  broad.    Leaves  sessile,  coarsely  toothed.    Kobt  annual. 

36.   ASTER.    Bay-flowers  more  or  less  numerous  in  one  row.    Involucre  imbricated 
Pappus  of  very  numerous  slender  roughish  bristles  ;    no  cup  or  crown  of 
short  bristles  outside.    Heads  usually  panicled  or  corymbed.    Bout  usually 
perennial. 

J7.  EBIGEBON.  Bay-flowers  numerous,  narrow,  and  commonly  occupying  more 
than  one  row.  Involucre  more  simple  than  in  Aster,  the  scales  narrower, 
appressed,  mostly  of  equal  length  and  occupying  only  one  or  two  rows,  with- 
out any  leaf-like  tips ;  and  the  pappus  more  scanty,  often  some  minute  short 
and  sometimes  chaff-like  bristles  at  the  base  of  the*  long  ones. 

•  *  Pappus  not  of  long  hair-like  bristles,  either  a  little  cup  or  crown,  or  of  a  feul 
N  satles,  teeth,  awns,  cf  t\,  or  none  at  all 

•«-  No  chnffon  the  ret  rptatle  among  the  flowers,  except  in  41  -  43  and  some  cultivated 
and  altered  forms  of  44.     Leaves  mostly  alternate. 

•m-  Akenes  flat :  rays  pistillate,  not  yellow,  at  least  in  our  species. 

88.  BOLTOXIA.    Flowers  resembling  those  of  36  and  37.    Receptacle  conical  or 

hemispherical.  Akenes  very  flat,  obovate  or  obcordate  with  a  callou*  margin 
or  wing:  pappus  of  several 'minute  and  short  bristles,  and  commonly  2  or  3 
short  awns.  Leafy-stemmed,  tall,  branching  herbs,  with  pale-green  thickish 
and  chieflv  entire  leaves  often  turned  edgewise. 

89.  BBACHYCtiME.    Flowers  like  those  of  36  or  37.    Receptacle  conical.    Akenes 

flat,  wingless :  pappus  a  ring  of  minute  short  bristles  or  narrow  s<%tles  united 
into  a  short  crown. 

40.  BELLIS.    Heads  with  numerous  white,  reddish,  or  purple  ravs.    Receptacle 

high  conical.  Akenes  flat,  obovate,  wingless:  no  pappus.  Low  uerbs,  with 
solitary  peduncled  heads,  and  entire  or  merely  toothed  leaves. 

41.  ACHILLEA.    Heads  mostly  with  few  and  white  (rarely  rose-red  or  yellow) 

rays.  Receptacle  small/  flattish,  chaffy.  Akenes  oblong,  margined:  no 
pappus. 

•m-  ++  Akenes  not  flat,  nor  boat-shaped:  prtppus  a  short  crown  or  none :  rays  pistillate 

and  fertile  except  in  42. 

42.  M ABUTA.    Bays  neutral,  white ;  otherwise  almost  exactly  as  in  the  next. 

43.  ANTHEM  IS.    Bays  pistillate  and  fertile,  numerous,  white  or  sometimes  yellow. 

Involucre  of  many  small  close-pressed  scales.  Receptacle  convex,  with  some 
slender  chaff,  at  feast  at  the  centre.  Akenes  terete,  mostly  ribbed.  Leaves 
once  to  thrice  pinnately  divided. 

44.  CHRYSANTHEMUM,   including  LEUCANTHEMUM    and   PYRETHRUM. 

Rays  pistillate  and  fertile,  numerous.  Receptacle  convex  or  flat,  without 
chaff,  except  in  some  double-flowered  varieties.  Disk-flowers  mostly  with  a 
flattened  tube.    Pappus  none.    Otherwise  nearly  as  in  Anthemis. 

4-t  ++  ++  Akenes  top-shaped  or  oblong,  not  flattened  nor  incurved:  pappus  of  5  - 10 
etmtpicuous  thin  chaffy  scalrs  tmth  midrib  more  or  less  extended  into  a  bristle 
or  tucn:  rays  in  one  row,  not  rtry  numerous,  wedge-sltapetlj  3  -  5-  cleft  or  lobed, 
yellow  or  partly  reddish  or  brttwnishpurple,  never  white :  involucre  of  separate 
scales. 

45.  HELENIUM.    Rays  pistillate.    Involucre  of  a  few  small  and  narrow  spreading 

or  reflexed  scales.  Receptacle  globular  or  conical.  Heads  mostly  corymbed. 
(Akene  and  pappus,  Lessons,  p.  130,  fig.  294.) 

46.  GAILLARDIA.    Bays  neutral,  often  partycolored.    Involucre  of  two  or  more 

rows  of  loose  leafy-tipped  scales.  Beceptacle  convex.  Disk-flower*  often 
purple:  the  styles  witn  very  slender  hispid  branches.  Heads  solitary  on  slen- 
der terminal  peduncles. 

++  ++  ++  ++  Akenes  short,  not  incurved,  covered  with  extremely  long  soft-silky  hairs 
(which  must  not  be  confounded  with  pappus),  hiding  the  minute  pappus  of  many 
delicate  little  scales:  rays  numerous  in  one  n>w,  neutral,  yellow  with  dark- 
colored  spot  at  base,  nearly  entire :  involucre  of  2  or  3  rows  of  short  scales 
united  in  a  cup, 

47.  GAZANIA.    IJead  solitary  on  a  long  terminal  peduncle,  large  and  showy,  the 

rays  expanding  only  in  sunshine  or  bright  daylight.  Beceptacle  flat.  Dish- 
flower*  yellow:  their  style  abruptly  thickened  below  the  two  short  branches. 
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^^^■h-4^  Akenes  incMrvetl  or  boot-shaped,  rouah-tubervUd  on  the  back  :  no  pap. 
pus :  rays  numerous  in  mure  than  one  row :  flowers  all  yellttw  or  orange. 

48.  CALENDULA.    Heads  show,  solitary  terminating  the  branches,  with  the  very 

numerous  rays  pistillate  aiuf  fertile,  expanding  in  sunshine  or  bright  daylight; 
the  disk-flowers  sometimes  few  in  the  centre  and  sterile.  Involucre  ofim- 
merous  short  green  scales.  Receptacle  flat.  Akenes  all  that  mature  belong- 
ing to  the  ray-flowers,  strongly  incurved,  some  of  them  even  horse-shoe- 
shaped,  or  coiled  into  a  ring,  and  (especially  the  outer  ones)  with  thickened 
margins. 

4-  4-  A  chaff  on  the  receptacle  behind  each  flower. 

++  Only  the  ray- flowers  fertile  or  maturing  their  akenes ;  those  of  the  disk,  even  if 
apparently  per/tit,  always  sterile :  flowers  all  yellow.     Coarse  tall  kerbs. 

49.  POLYMNIA.    Heads  rather  small  or  middle-sized,  with  about  5  leaf-like  scales 

to  the  involucre,  and  some  thin  and  small  inner  ones,  few  or  several  ray- 
flowers  producing  turgid  ohovate  or  partly  triangular  akenes  with  no  pappus. 
Herbage  clammy-pubescent  and  rather  'strong-scented :  all  but  the  upper- 
most leaves  opposite,  and  their  petioles  winged  or  dilated  and  stipule-like  at 
the  clashing  base. 

50.  SILPHIUM.     Heads  mostlv  large,  with  numerous  somewhat  leafy-tipped  or 

green  scales  to  the  involucre  imbricated  in  2  or  more  rows,  numerous  rav- 
flowers  producing  very  broad  and  flat  akenes  (parallel  with  the  scales  of  the 
involucre),  which  have  commonly  a  wing-like  margin  and  2  teeth  or  a  notch 
at  the  top.     Juice  resinous. 

4-*++  Disk-flowers  perfect  and  fertile,  those  of  the  ray  pistillate  and  fertile  or  neutraL 

a*  Akenes  flattened  pn rail* I  tcith  the  scales  of  the  involucre  and  chaff of  the  recep- 
tacle, or  in  53  some times  very  slender.  Leaves  generally  oppueite  :  involucre 
double,  the  outer  mostly  leaflike,  the  inner  of  erect  scales. 

51.  DAHLIA.    Rays  in  the  natural  flowers  neutral  or  in  the  common  species  more 

or  less  pistillate,  but  in  the  gardens  most  or  all  of  the  flowers  are  changed  into 
rays.  Inner  involucre  of  numerous  more  or  less  united  scales.  Akenes 
oblong,  obscurely  2-horned  or  notched  at  the  apex. 

52.  COREOPSIS.     Rays  usuallv  8,  neutral,  mostly  yellow,  or  brown-purple  at  base. 

Involucre  commonly  of  about  8  outer  loose  or  leaf-like  scales  and  as  many 
erect  inner  ones.  Chaff  slender,  deciduous  with  the  flat  akenes,  which  have 
mostlv  a  pappus  of  2  teeth  or  awns,  the  latter  not  barbed  downwards. 
68.  BIDENfc.  Like  Coreopsis,  but  several  without  rays,  and  some  with  slender  or 
needle-shaped  akenes;  all  bear  2  or  more  rigid*  persistent  awns,  which  are 
barbed  downwards ! 

b.  Akenes  flattened  if  at  all  contrary  to  the  scales  if  the  involucre  and  the  chaff  of 
the  receptacle,  having  the  latter  usually  embracing  or  folded  round  their  outer 
margin. 

=  Rays  deciduous  after  flowering,  yellow,  sometimes  brown-purple  at  base  in  60,  61, 
or  white  in  one  of  55.  Leaves  either  opposite  or  alternate  in  same  genus,  w 
64-50.  9     ^ 

64.  ACTIXOMERIS.     Rays  neutral,  few  or  several.    Involucre  of  several  nearly 

equal  scales.  Receptacle  convex  or  conical.  Akenes  flat,  oval,  wing-mar- 
gined :  pappus  of  2  persistent  smooth  awns.  Leaves  simple,  serrate,  often 
decurrent  into  wings  on  the  stem. 

65.  VERBESIXA.    Rays  few  (in  ours  1-5),  pistillate.    Involucre  of  few  erect 

scales.  Receptacle  rather  flat.  Akenes  flat,  winged  or  wingless:  pappus  of 
2  persistent  awns.     Leaves  simple,  decurrent  into  wings  on  the  stem. 

56.  XIMENESIA.  Rays  numerous,  pistillate.  Scales  of  the  involucre  spreading. 
Receptacle  flattish  or  convex.  Akenes  of  the  ray  wrinkled  and  wingless; 
those  of  the  disk  flat  and  wing-margined,  with  two  slender  awns  united  to 
the  wing.  Leaves  mostly  with  winged  petioles  which  are  dilated  and  clasp- 
ing at  the  ba^e. 

67.  HELIANTIJUS.  Rays  several  or  many,  neutral.  Scales  of  the  involucre  im- 
bricated. Receptacle  flat  or  convex.  *  Akenes  flattish,  more  or  less  4-angled 
or  lenticular,  marginless:  pappus  of  2  thin  chaffy  scales  corresponding  with 
the  outer  and  inner  angle  of  the  akene,  and  sometimes  with  minute  inter- 
mediate ones,  all  deciduous  from  the  ripe  fruit.  (Lessons,  p.  130,  fig.  298.) 
Leaves  simple,  entire  or  serrate :  stems  not  winged. 

58.  HELIOPSIS.  Rays  10  or  more,  pistillate.  Scales  of  the  involucre  in  2  or  3 
rows,  the  inner  shorter  than  the  disk.  Receptacle  conical.  Akene*  4-angled, 
somewhat  cubical :  no  pappus.     Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  tripje-ribbed. 
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69.  RUDBECKIA.  Rays  several  or  numerous,  neutral.  Scales  of  the  involucre 
in  about  2  rows,  spreading.  Receptacle  conical  or  columnar.  Chaff  soft. 
Akenes  short,  4-angular,  marginless,  flat  at  the  top :  pappus  none  or  a  short 
even  cup-border  or  border.    Leaves  alternate. 

60.  LEPACHYS.    Like  59,  but  akenes  flattened,  wing-margined  on  the  inner  and 

sometimes  on  the  outer  edge,  1  -  2-toothed  at  summit.  Disk  grayish.  Chaff 
short  and  truncate.    Leaves  alternate,  pinnately  compound. 

61.  DRACOPIS.     Like  60,  but  involucre  of  some  very  small  linear  scales,  and 

akenes  terete,  tapering  to  base,  minutely  striate,  blunt  at  top,  and  the  attach- 
ment at  one  side  of  the  base.    Leaves  alternate,  mostly  entire,  clasping. 

=  =  Rays  rather  persistent,  long,  drooping,  pistillate  but  sterile,  rose-purple. 

62.  ECHINACEA.    Rays  numerous.    Scales  of  the  involucre  narrow  and  spread- 

ing. Receptacle  conical ;  the  persistent  and  rigid  spiny-tipped  chaff  longer 
than  the  purplish  disk-corollas.  Akenes  thick  and  snort,  4-sided,  and  with  a 
toothed  border  for  a  pappus.    Leaves  chiefly  alternate,  3  -  6-ribbed. 

====  =  Rays  persistent  on  the  fruit,  becoming  diy  and  papery,  broad,  pistillate  and 

fertile ,  vf  various  colors. 

63.  ZINNIA.    Rays  several.     Receptacle  conical ;  the  oblong  chaff  not  longer  than 

the  velvety-tipped  disk-corollas.  Akenes  oblong  or  linear,  flattened,  or  those 
of  the  ray  3-sided ;  pappus  of  a  chaffy  awn  or  tooth  on  each  angle,  or  some- 
times hardly  any.  Leaves  opposite,  sessile,  and  entire.  Heads  solitary, 
terminating  the  stem  or  branches. 

§  2.  Herbage,  involucres.  #c.  dotted  with  large  pellucid  or  colored  glands  or  tnl- 
receptuiles  imbedded  in  their  substance,  making  the  plants  strong-scented: 
involucre  of  one  row  of  scales  united  into  a  bell-shaped  or  cylindrical  cup :  no 
chaff  on  thejlattish  receptacle:  fotcers  yellow  or  orange. 

64.  TAGETES.    Rays  pistillate.     Involucre  without  bractlets  at  base.     Akenes 

elongated,  flat,'  somewhat  4-sided:  pappus  of  2  or  more  unequal  rigid  chaffy 
scales,  often  united  into  a  tube  or  cup,  sometimes  tapering  into  awns.  Herbs 
verv  glabrous. 

65.  DYSODIA.    Rays  pistillate,  mostly  short.    Involucre  with  some  loo&e  bractlets 

at  the  base.  Receptacle  beset  with  short  chaffy  bristles.  Akenes  slender, 
4-angled  :  pappus  a  row  of  chaffy  scales  dissected  into  numerous  rough 
bristles,  so  as  to  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  capillary.    Leaves  opposite. 

II.  Head  with  all  the  flowers  strap-shaped  and  perfect.  Plants 
with  milky  juice.  Leaves  alternate.  (No  chaff  on  the  receptacle 
in  any  of  the  following.) 

§  1.  •  Pappus  of  many  minute  chaffy  scales,  forming  a  tJiort  crown  or  cup. 

66.  CICHORIUM.    Head  of  several  blue  flowers.    Involucre  double;  the  outer  of 

5  short  and  spreading,  the  inner  of  about  10  erect  scales.  Akenes  short,  with 
broad  summit.  Stems  twiggy,  leafv  mostly  towards  the  base.  (Lessons, 
p.  107,  fig.  222;  the  akene,  p.  i30,  fig'.  292.) 

§  2.   Pappus  of  rather  numerous  and  stout  long-plumose  bristles. 

67.  TRAGOPOGON.    Head  large,  of  many  yellow  or  purplish  flowers.    Involucre 

of  about  12  lanceolate  rather  fleshy  scales  in  a  single  row,  somewhat  united  at 
the  base.  Akenes  terete,  slender,  roughish,  tapering  into  a  long  beak,  which 
bears  the  rigid  long-plumed  bristles  of  the  pappus,  5  of  these  longer  and  naked  at 
the  summit    Stems  leafy ;  leaves  entire,  parallel-veined,  clasping  at  the  base. 

68.  LEONTODON.     Head  rather  small,  of  many  yellow  flowers.     Involucre  of 

many  narrow  equal  erect  scales,  and  a  few'short  bractlets  at  base.  Akenes 
spindle-shaped :  pappus  a  single  row  of  tawny  plumose  bristles.  Leaves  all 
at  the  root  or  base  or  the  scapes. 

§  3.    Pappus  of  very  many  slender,  but  rather  stiff  and  rough,  naked  and  tawny  bristles. 

69.  HIERACIUM.    Heads  small  or  smallish,  of  12  or  more  yellow  flowers.    Scales 

of  the  involucre  unequal  and  in  more  than  one  row.  Akenes  short,  oblong  or 
columnar,  not  beaked :  the  fragile  bristles  of  the  pappus  not  very  copious. 
Stems  naked  or  leafy. 

70.  NABALUS.    Heads  usually  nodding,  of  5  -  40  greenish-white  or  yellowish  often 

purple-tinged  flowers.  Involucre  cylindrical,  of  5  - 15  linear  scales  in  a  single 
row  and  a  few  short  bractlets  at  base.  Akenes  cylindrical:  pappus  of  very 
copious  straw-c<>lored  or  brownish  bristles.     Stems  leafy. 

8&F— 19 
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§  4.  Pappus  of  extremely  copious  and  fins  soft  hair-like  naked  bristle*. 
•  Mature  alcenes  with  the  pappus  raised  on  a  very  long  slender  et  Uc-tike  beak. 

71.  1'YKRHOPAPrUS.     Head  of  yellow  flowers  as  in  the  next;  but  the  pappus 

rusty  red  and  with  a  minute  ring  of  soft  down  underneath  it.  Stems  branch* 
ing  and  leafy  near  the  base,  the  long  peduncles  naked. 

72.  TARAXACUM.     Head  of  very  many  yellow  flowers  on  a  slender  hollow  and 

wholly  nuked  scape.  Involucre  double,  the  inner  of  numerous  narrow  scale* 
in  a  single  row,  the  outer  of  short  loose  scales.  Akenes  terete  or  spindle- 
shaped,  strongly  ribbed  mid  tubercled  on  the  ribs,  much  shorter  than  its 
slender  beak  which  elevates  at  maturity  the  soil  and  white  pappus.  (Les- 
sons, p.  130,  fig.  216. ) 

73.  LACTIC  A.     Heads  of  several  variously  colored  flowers.     Involucre  of  several 

lanceolate  or  ovate  imbricated  scales  of  unequal  length.  Akenes  flat,  ab- 
ruptly contracted  into  the  slender  beak  which  elevates  the  very  white  soft 
pappus.     Stems  leafy. 

•  •  Akenes  with  a  short  and  thick  beak  or  none  :  heads  tnany-Jlowered. 

74.  MULGKDIUM.    Involucre  as  in  73.     Flowers  blue  or  bluish.      Akenes  flat- 

tened, short-beaked.    Stems  leafy. 
76.   SONG H US.     Involucre  as  in  73,  or  with  narrow  and  more  equal  scales,  and 
tumid  at  base.    Flowers  yellow.    Akenes  flat  and  short,  without  a  beak  to 
support  its  verv  soft;  white  pappus.    Stems  branching  and  leafy.     (Lessons, 
p.  130,  fig.  21)5.) 

L  CYNABA,  ARTICHOKE.     (Ancient  Greek  name.)     Two  species  oc- 
casionally cult,  from  the  Old  World,  as  esculents.     31 

C.  Sc61ymus,  True  Artichoke,  with  stout  stems,  slightly  prickly 
leaves  mostly  once  or  twice  pinnatifid  and  cottony  beneath,  the  ovate  and  usu- 
ally pointless  scales  of  the  involucre  and  the  receptacle  of  the  young  flower  heads 
fleshy,  and  edible  when  cooked. 

C.  Cardlinculus,  Oari>oon,  has  the  leaves  more  deeply  and  compoundly 
divided  and  prickly,  the  less  fleshy  scales  of  the  head  prickly-tipped ;  the  fleshy 
leafstalks  and  midrib  eaten  after  being  blanched  in  the  manner  of  celery. 

2.  CIRSIUM,  T1UTE  THISTLE.     (Old  Greek  name.)     Flowers  purplo 
or  pink,  occasionally  yellow  or  white,  in  summer.     (5)   2J. 

§  1 .    All  the  scales  of  the.  head  armed  with  spreading  prickly  tips. 

C.  lanceol&tum,  Common-  Thistle.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  pastures,  &e.; 
the  base  of  the  rough  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves  running  down  the  stem  in'lobed 
prickly  wings  ;  fl.  purple.     (*) 

§  2.   All  or  most  of  the  scales  of  the  head  oppressed,  the  inner  mo- 1  not  prickly- 
pointed,  the  outer  with  a  short  prickle  or  point,  or  rum  p. 

*  Leaves  areen  both  sides  or  a  little  cottony  or  cobwebby  underneath. 

C.  arv6nse,  Canada  T.  A  vile  pest  in  fields  and  meadows  N.,  nat.  from 
Eu. :  spreading  by  deep  running  roots  as  well  as  by  seed :  numerous  short- 
pedunclcd  heads  only  1'  long,  with  rose-purple  flowers ;  leaves  moderately  pin- 
natifid, weak-prickly.     21 

C.  horriaulum,  Yellow   T.      Wild  near  the  coast  in  sandy  ground; 

olucrt 


_  0   ,  lance- 

oblong  pinnatifid  leaves,  single  very  large  heads  (almost  2'  across)  of  fragrant 
(purple  or  rarely  white)  flowers,  sometimes  leafy-bracted  at  base.     <§) 

C.  muticum,  Swamp  T.  Wild  in  swamps  and  low  ground;  3°  —  8°  high, 
with  deeply  divided  leaves,  few  or  no  prickles,  and  rather  large  naked  heads, 
most  of  the  scales  pointless  ;  flowers  purple.   % 

*  *  Leaves  white-cottony  underneath :  flowers  purple,  rarely  white.     Wild  species. 

C.  altissimum,  Tall  T.  Fields  from  Penn.  and  S. ;  3°- 10° high,  branch- 
ing, leafy  up  to  the  rather  small  heads,  the  oblong  leaves  wary  or  only'  slightly 
pinnatifid,  except  the  lowest.     Q)   % 
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C.  Virgini&tmm,  Virginia  T.  Chiefly  S.  &  W.  on  plains  and  barrens, 
with  rather  simple  stems  1°  -3°  high,  ending  in  a  long  naked  peduncle;  leaves 
lanceolate  and  slightly  or  not  at  all  pinnatitid  ;  head  small.     3/ 

C.  discolor,  Two-colored  T.  Low  grounds,  3°  -  6°  high,  branching 
and  leafy,  with  rather  small  heads,  and  deeply  pinnatitid  leaves  green  above 
white  beneath,  their  lobes  narrow  and  prickly  pointed.     (2) 

3.  StLYBUM,  MILK  THISTLE.     (An  ancient  Greek  name.) 

S.  Mari&num,  the  only  species,  cult  in  some  gardens  and  rarely  running 
wild,  from  the  Old  World,  well  marked  by  its  white-blotched  or  veined  smooth 
leaves  with  clasping  base  and  merely  sinuate  prickly  margins ;  flowers  purple, 
in  late  summer.     (1)  (2) 

4.  ONOPORDON,  COTTON  or  SCOTCH  THISTLp.  (The  ancient 
Greek  name.) 

O.  Ac&nthium.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  waste  places :  tall,  white-cottony,  with 
weak  prickles  011  the  sinuate-pinnatifid  leaves  and  the  broad  leaf-like  wings  of 
the  stem  and  branches ;  flowers  purple,  late  summer.     (§) 

5.  LAPPA,  BURDOCK.  (Name  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  to  lay  hold 
of,  from  the  burs  or  hook-awned  heads.) 

L.  officinalis,  var.  major,  the  Common  B.,  with  large  leaves  loosely 
cottony  beneath,  or  somewhat  naked,  the  lower  heart-shaped,  upper  ovate,  is 
common  in  manured  soil  and  barnyards.  Var.  mInor  is  smaller  and  smoother, 
with  leaves  tapering  at  the  base,  often  cut-toothed  or  cleft.  Fl.  mostly  purple, 
all  summer  and  autumn.    0  © 

43.  CARTHAMUS,  SAFFLOWER,  FALSE  SAFFRON.  (Arabic 
name  of  the  plant,  from  the  properties  of  the  orange-colored  flowers,  which 
are  used  in  dying  or  coloring  yellow,  as  a  substitute  for  true  Saffron.) 

C.  tinctorius,  the  onlv  common  species,  cult,  in  country  gardens,  from  the 
Orient ;  smooth,  6'  - 12'  high,  with  ovate-oblong  leaves  and  large  head,  in 
summer.    0 

7.  CNtCUS,  BLESSED  THISTLE.     (Greek  name  of  a  kind  of  Thistle.) 

C.  benedlctUS,  the  only  species,  scarce  in  waste  places  S.,  from  Eu. ;  has 
much  branched  loosely  woolly  stems,  leafy  up  to  the  rather  small  heads  of  yel- 
lowish flowers,  and  pale  pinnatifid  leaves  with  slightly  prickly  edges. 

8.  CENTAUREA,  CENTAUREA  or  STAR-THISTLE.  (Ancient 
name,  after  Chiron  the  Centaur.)    Fl.  summer. 

§  1 .    Flowers  all  alike  in  the  head,  the  marginal  ones  not  enlarged  and  ray-like : 
pappus  of  very  short  bristles :  scales  of  head  with  dark-fringed  appendage, 

C.  nigra,  Black  C.  or  Knapweed.    A  coarse  weed,  in  fields  and  waste 

1>laces  E.,  oat.  from  Eu. ;  stem  2°  high ;  leaves  roughish,  lance-oblong,  the 
ower  with  some  coarse  teeth ;  flowers  purple.     % 

$  2.  Marginal  flowers  more  or  less  enlarged,  forming  a  kind  of  false  ray,  and 
sterile :  pappus  of  bristles :  scales  of  head  with  fringed  appendage. 

C.  Cineraria,  or  candid/ssima,  a  low  species,  cult,  from  S.  Eu.  with 
▼err  white-woolly  twice  pinnatitid  leaves,  and  purple  flowers,  the  outermost 
little  enlarged :  not  hardy  N.     % 

C.  Americana.  Cult  from  Arkansas  and  Texas :  smooth,  with  stout 
stem  l°-2°  high,  oblong  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  the  upper  entire,  very  large 
head  of  showy  pale  purple  flowers,  the  outer  ones  much  enlarged,  and  the  scales 
with  large  scanous-fringed  appendage.    (T) 

C.  Cyi&nus,  Bluebottle  or  Cornflower.  In  gardens,  from  Eu.,  spar- 
ingly running  wild ;  loosely  cottony,  with  stem-leaves  linear  and  mostly  entire, 
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solitary  long-stalked  head,  the  outer  flowers  very  large  and  blue,  with  white  or 
rose-colored  varieties.     ;D  '"*) 

C.  montana.  Cult.  from  Eu. :  low  and  stout  stems  from  creeping  root- 
stock,  leaves  lance-oblong,  head  larger,  but  flowers  similar  to  last.      "fy 

§  3.    Am  be  into  v.     Marginal  ht+rile  flower*  many :  pappus  of  narrow  chaff,  or 
none :  scales  of  head  naked  and  smooth.     Cult,  for  ornament,  from  Asia. 

C.  odorata,  or  Amiikkhoi,  Sweet  Sultana.  Smooth,  with  mostly  pin- 
na titid  leaves,  long-stalked  head  of  yellow  fragrant  flowers,  the  outer  ranks 
enlarged,  and  idiafty-bristled  pappus.     (\) 

C.  m08Chata,  Mlsk-sckntki)  S.,  has  rose-purple  or  white  musk-scented 
flowers,  the  outer  little  enlarged,  and  no  pappus.     (X) 

9.  XANTHIUM,  COCKLEBCR,  CLOTBUR.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
for  yd/ow,  the  plants  said  to  yield  that  color.)  Coarse  and  vile  weeds,  with 
stout  and  low  branching  stein's,  alternate  and  pctioled  merely  toothed  or  lobcd 
leaves,  and  obscure  greenish  flowers,  produced  all  summer.     (1) 

X.  Strumarium,  Common  C.  Barnyards  and  waste  manured  ground : 
rough,  1°  -  2°  high,  with  broadly  triangular-heart-shaped  toothed  or  slightly 
lobcd  leaves  on  long  j>ctioles  ;  the  fruit  a  bur  fully  £'  long,  with  2  straightish 
beaks  at  the  apex. 

Var.  e  Chin  a  tum,  on  sandy  shores,  has  a  turgid  bur  1'  long,  with  incurved 
beaks  and  more  numerous  prickles,  beset  with  glandular  bristles. 

X.  spin63Um,  Spiny  C  Sandy  shores  and  waste  places,  E.  &  S. 
Hoary  ;  the  branching  stems  armed  with  slender  triple  prickles  at  the  base  of 
the  narrow  short-petioled  leaves ;  bur  small,  with  a  single  beak-like  tip. 

10.  AMBROSIA,  RAGWEED.  (The  classical  name  means  food  for  the 
Gods:  perhaps  sarcastically  applied  to  these  miserable  weeds.)  Leaves  oppo- 
site or  the  upper  a  Item  ate, mostly  lobed  or  cut :  flowers  greenish,  all  summer 
and  autumn.     (i) 

A.  trifida,  Great  Ragweed.  Tall  coarse  herb  along  low  borders  of 
streams,  4°-  10°  high,  rough,  with  opposite  deeply  3-lobed  leaves  on  margined 
jK'tiolcs,  the  loin's  lance  ovate  and  serrate,  staminate  heads  in  racemes,  their  in- 
volucres 3-ribbcd  on  one  side,  the  fertile  one  or  fruit  obovate  and  with  5  or  6 
ribs  ending  in  a  tubercle  or  spiny  point. 

A.  bidentata.  Prairies  from  HI.  S.,  l°-3°  high,  hairv,  very  leafy;  the 
leaves  alternate,  closely  sessile,  lanceolate,  and  with  a  short  lode  or  tooth  on  one 
side  near  the  base ;  bends  in  a  dense  spike,  the  tojnshaped  involucre  of  the  sterile 
ones  with  a  large  lanceolate  np|>endage  on  one  side. 

A.  artemisi8Bf61ia,  Roman  Wormwood,  IIogweed,  or  Bitterwbed. 
Waste  places  and  roadsides,  l°-3°  high,  hairy  or  roughish  ;  with  twice  pin- 
natitid  leaves  either  op]K>site  or  alternate,  pale  or  hoary  beneath,  staminate 
heads  in  panicled  racemes  or  spikes,  the  small  roundish  fruit  with  about  6  little 
teeth  or  spines. 

11.  TANACETUM,  TANSY.     (Old  name,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 

Athanasia,  undying,  from  the  durable  flowers.)     Fl.  all  summer.      "21 

T.  VUlgare,  Common  Tansy,  from  Eu. :  cult,  in  old  gardens,  and  a  road- 
side weed,  2° -4°  high,  smooth,  strong-scented  and  acrid,  with  deep  green  1-3- 
pinnatcly  com |>o unci  leaves,  the  leaflets  and  winged  margins  of  the  petiole  cut- 
toothed  ;  in  var.  cnfspcM,  leaves  more  cut  and  crisped. 

T.  Balsamita,  Cobtmary  :  a  garden  herb,  from  Eu.,  1°  -  2°  high,  smooth, 
with  pleasant  scent,  the  pale  leaves  oblong  and  nearly  toothed,  and  small  heads 
of  pale  yellow  flowers. 

12.  ARTEMISIA,  WORMWOOD.     (Dedicated  to  ArtemtM,  the  Greek 

Diana.)     Fl.  summer. 

*  Leaves  hoary  or  cottony,  at  least  underneath.     J£ 

A.  Absinthium,  Common  Wormwood,  from  Eu. ;  in  old  gardens  and 

a  roadside  weed ;  strong-scented,  silky-hoary,  with  stems  2°  -  4°  high  and  rather 
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woody  at  base,  twice  or  thrice  pinnately  parted  leaves  with  lanceolate  lobes,  and 
nodding  hemispherical  heads. 

A.  vulgaris,  MUG  WORT  of  Eu. ;  in  old  gardens  and  roadsides,  with 
pinnatifid  leaves  green  above  and  cottony-white  beneath,  their  Ian cc-li near 
divisions  mostly  cut  and  cleft,  and  small  heads  in  open  panicles. 

A.  Ludovici&na,  Western  M.,  is  wild  from  Michigan  W.  and  S.  W., 
with  lanceolate  leaves  mostly  cottony-white  on  both  sides,  many  of  them  entire 
or  merely  toothed,  and  larger  heads  in  narrow  or  spike-like  panicles. 

*  *  Leaves  (and  whole  plant)  smooth  and  green  or  nearly  so, 

*-  Not  very  fine  or  finely  cut. 

A.  biennis,  Biennial  Wormwood.  Gravelly  banks  and  shores  N.  W.f 
extending  E.  along  railroads;  l°-3°  high,  with  small  greenish  heads  much 
crowded  in  the  axils  the  once  or  twice  pinnatifid  leaves,  their  lobes  linear,  in  the 
lower  cut- toothed.     <J)  (*) 

A.  DractinculU8,  Tarragon,  is  sparingly  cult,  from  Eu.  for  the  aro- 
matic (lance-linear  entire)  leaves,  used  as  a  condiment.     % 

+-  «•-  Very  fine  thread-like  or  capillary  divisions  to  the  1  -  S-pinnately  divided 

leaves :  heads  loosely  panicled. 

A.  Abrdtanum,  Southernwood,  from  S.  Eu. ;  cult,  in  gardens  for  the 
pleasant-scented  foliage,  3°  -  5°  high,  woody-stemmed.     % 

A.  caud&ta,  is  a  wild  Wormwood  along  the  sandy  coast  and  lake  shores, 
2° -4°  high.     ® 

13.  FILAGO,  COTTON-ROSE.     (Latin  name,  from  the  cottony  hairs.) 

P.  Germanica,  German  C.  or  Herba  Impia  of  the  old  herbalists, 
branches  with  a  new  generation  of  clustered  heads  rising  out  of  the  parent  clus- 
ter at  the  top  of  the  stem  (as  if  undutifully  exalting  themselves) ;  stems  5'  - 10* 
high,  crowded  with  the  lanceolate  erect  and  entire  .cottony  leaves.  Old  dry 
fields  from  New  York  S. ;  fl.  summer  and  autumn.    (D 

14.  ERECHTHITES,  FIREWEED.  (Ancient  name  of  some  Ground- 
sel, after  Erechtheus  )     Fl.  summer  and  autumn.     (D 

E.  hieracif61ia,  one  of  the  plants  called  Fire  weed,  because  springing 
up  where  woods  have  been  cleared  and  ground  burned  over,  especially  N. :  very 
rank  and  coarse  herb,  often  hairy,  l°-5°  high,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong  cut- 
toothed  leaves,  the  upper  with  auricled  clasping  base,  and  panicled  or  corymbed 
heads  of  dull  white  nowers,  in  fruit  with  copious  white  and  very  soft  downy 
pappus. 

16.  GNAPHAlilUM,  EVERLASTING,  IMMORTELLE,  CUD- 
WEED. (Name  from  Greek,  meaning  lock  of  wool.)  Fl.  summer  and 
autumn. 

§  1 .    Wild  species,  with  crowded  small  heads,  the  slender  pistillate  flowers  very 

numerous  and  occupying  several  rows. 

*  Scales  of  the  involucre  white  or  yellowish-white :  strm  erect,  1°  -  2°  high  :  heads 

many,  corymbed.     Common  in  old  fields,  copses,  iff.. 

G.  polycdphalum,  Common  Everlasting.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with 
narrowed  base  and  wavy  margins,  the  upper  surface  nearly  naked ;  the  perfect 
flowers  few  in  the  centre  of  each  head     CO 

G.  dec&rrens,  Decurrent  E.,  equally  common  from  New  Jersey  to 
Michigan  and  N. ;  leaves  lance-linear,  cottony  both  sides,  the  base  partly  clasp- 
ing and  extending  down  on  the  stem ;  many  perfect  flowers  in  the  centre  of  each 
head.     # 

♦  *  Scales  of  the  involucre  tawny -purph'sh  or  whitish,  not  at  all  showy  or  petaU 

like:  heads  small,  crowded  in  sessile  clusters:  stems  spreading  or  ascending, 
3'  -  2C  high.     ® 

G.  Uliginteum,  Low  Cudweed.  A  most  common,  insignificant  little 
weed  in  wet  places,  especially  roadsides,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  and  in- 
conspicuous heads  in  terminal  clusters. 
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O.  purptireum.  Phrplish  C.    In  sand  or  gravel  along  and  near  the 

sea-shore :  taller,  witn  ohlong-spatulate  or  lanceolate  leaves  green  above  and 
white-cottony  beneath,  and  purplish  heads  in  axillary  clusters,  or  spiked  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 

§  2.    Ornamented  exotic  Immortelles  in  the  gardens,  these  in  strictness  named 
IIelichrysum,  with  pistillate  flowers  fewer  or  in  a  single  marginal  row. 

G.  bracteatum,  or  Helichrysum  bractkatum,  from  Australia :  tall, 
smoothish  or  slightly  downy,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  large  heads  terminating  the 
branches  and  with  some  leaf-like  bracts  on  the  peduncle,  the  permanent  and 
very  numerous  scales  of  the  involucre  very  showy  and  petal-like,  spreading  in 
mahy  ranks,  golden  yellow,  and  with  white  varieties.     (£)  (i) 

G.  (or  H.)  macr&nthum,  from  Australia,  is  less  tall  (l°-2°  high),  with 
roughish  stem  and  lance-oblong  or  spatulatc  leaves  green  throughout,  and  the 
showy  solitary  heads  nearly  2'  across ;  the  scales  of  the  involucre  rose-red,  or 
white  on  the  upper  face.     %  (T) 

16.  ANTENNARIA,  EVERLASTING,  IMMORTELLE.  (Name 
from  the  club-shaped  pappus  of  the  staminate  flowers,  which  resembles  the 
antenna  of  certain  insects.)     2J. 

A.  margarit&cea,  Pearly  Everlasting.  Dry  fields  and  woods, 
especially  N.,  fl.  in  summer :  stem  about  2°  high,  leafy  to  the  top ;  the  leaves 
lance-linear ;  heads  in  a  broad  corymb,  the  fertile  ones  with  n  tew  imperfect 
staminate  flowers  in  the  centre  ;  scales  of  the  involucre  pearly  white,  rounded. 

A.  plantaginiidlia,  Plantain-leaved  E.  Dry  knolls  and  slopes,  fl. 
early  .spring :  m  patches,  spreading  by  runners  and  offsets ;  the  root-leaves 
spatulatc  or  obovate  and  tufted  ;  flowering  stems  4'-  8'  high,  with  few  and  small 
lanceolate  leaves ;  heads  in  a  small  corymb,  the  fertile  ones  with  narrow  and 
acutish,  the  staminate  with  white  and  rounded  scales. 

17.  RHODANTHE.     (Name  from  Greek  words  for  rose  and  flower,  from 
the  rose-colored  pearly  heads,  which  in  cultivation  arc  sometimes  white.)    <D 

R.  Mangldsii,  cult,  in  gardens  for  ornament,  from  Australia :  a  low 
smooth  herb,  with  oblong  and  alternate  clasping  entire  leaves,  and  looselv 
coryml>ed  showy  nodding  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  the  pearly  involucre  obovate 
or  obconical,  smooth,  rose  or  white,  very  ornamental,  in  summer. 

18.  AMMOBIUM.    (Name  from  Greek  words  meaning  living  in  sand.)  ® 

A.  alatum,  of  Australia,  cult,  for  ornament :  1°  -3°  high,  rather  cottony, 
with  root-leaves  oblong  and  tapering  downwards  into  a  petiole,  stem-leaves 
small  and  lanceolate,  and  extended  down  the  branches  and  stems  in  the  form  of 
leaf-like  wings  ;  heads  solitary  with  pearly  white  involucre  surrounding  yellow 
flowers. 

19.  HUMEA.     (Named  for  Lady  Hume.)     From  Australia,  cult,  for  orna- 
ment.    (Y) 

H.  61egan8.  Tall,  3°  -  6°  high  when  in  flower,  with  simple  stem  thickly 
set  with  the  alternate  lance-ovate  and  clasping  green  leaves,  the  summit  branch- 
ing into  a  large  drooping  panicle,  its  branches  slender,  bearing  very  numerous 
and  small  purplish  heads. 

20.  VERNONIA,  IRON-WEED.     (Named  for  a  Mr.  Vernon,  of  Eng- 
land, who  travelled  in  this  country.)     Fl.  autumn.     % 

V.  Noveborac6nsis,  New  York  or  Common  Iron-Weed.  Near  the 
coast  and  along  rivers  :  3°  -  6°  high,  with  lanceolate  serrate  leaves,  crowded 
along  the  whole  height  of  the  stem,  heads  in  a  broad  corymb,  and  scales  of  in- 
volucre with  slender  awl-shay>cd  or  awn-like  tips. 

V.  fascieulata,  only  W.  &  8.  in  prairies,  &c,  has  the  scales  of  involucre 
blunt  and  pointless,  except  perhaps  some  of  the  lowest. 

V.  angustif61ia,  only  S.,  has  narrow  linear  and  more  scattered  leaves. 
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21.  LIATRIS,  BUTTON-SNAKEROOT  or  BLAZING-STAR.  x   (An 

unexplained  name.)     Chiefly  in  pine-barrens  or  sandy  soil.    Fl.  late  summer 
and  autumn.     % 

§  1 .  Stem  commonly  wand-like  and  simple,  rising  from  a  round  corm  or  short  tuber, 
very  leafy  with  narrow  and  entire  often  grass-like  leaves :  heads  spiked  or 
ractmied,  or.  occasionally  (ranching  into  a  panicle,  with  imbricated  involucre: 
lobes  of  the  rose-purple  corolla,  long  and  slender. 

*  Bristles  of  the  pappus  plainly  plumose  to  the  naked  eye. 

«♦-  Heads  small,  only  4  -  b-fiowered. 

Ij.  tenuifdlia,  in  §.  pine-barrens,  has  very  slender  mostly  thread-shaped 
leaves,  stem  2°  -  4°  high,  very  slender  raceme,  and  scales  of  involucre  erect  and 
pointed. 

L.  61egan8,  from  Virginia  S. ;  2°  high,  often  hairy  or  downy,  with  com- 
pact spike,  short  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  and  scales  of  involucre  with  spread- 
ing rose-purple  tips. 

••-  ■•-  Heads  large  and  fewer,  cylindrical,  many-flowered. 

L.  Bquarrbsa,  Common  Blazing-Star;  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. ;  l°-3° 
high,  with  linear  leaves,  few  heads  about  1 '  long,  and  scales  of  involucre  with 
spreading  leaf-like  tips. 

Xj.  cylindraoea,  from  W.  Canada  S.  W.,  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
6'  -  18'  high,  the  narrow  heads  with  short  and  rounded  apprcsscd  tips. 

*  *  Bristles  of  the  pappus  not  plainly  plumose  to  the  naked  eye, 
«-  Heads  30  -  40-flowered,  commonly  an  inch  broad. 

L.  8cari6sa,  with  stout  stem  2°  -  5°  high,  lanceolate  loaves,  or  the  lower 
spatulatc-oblong,  and  very  numerous  scales  of  the  involucre  with  rounded  tips, 
often  senrious  or  purple  on  the  margins. 

+-  +-  Heads  3  -  \b-flowered,  from  J'  to  J'  long:  stem  2° -  5°  high. 

li.  pycnOBtachya,  in  prairies  W.,  with  linear  or  lance-linear  leaves,  and 
a  very  dense  spike  of  about  5-flowercd  heads,  the  scales  of  the  involucre  with 
recurving  purplish  tips. 

Ij.  &picata,  the  commonest  species;  in  low  grounds,  with  8-l2-flowercd 
heads  crowded  in  a  long  spike,  the  oblong  and  blunt  scales  of  involucre  without 
anv  obvious  tips. 

t.  graminifdlia,  in  wet  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S.,  has  7  - 12- 
flowered  heads  in  a  looser  spike  or  raceme,  the  rigid  appressed  scales  blunt  or 
slightly  pointed. 

it.  gracilis,  from  N.  Carolina  S.,  with  spreading  leaves,  the  lower  lance- 
oblong  and  long-petio'.ed,  the  others  linear  and  short,  and  3  -  7-flowcred  small 
heads  on  spreading  pedicels. 

§  2.   No  tuber  or  corm :  leaves  brond:  heads  small,  in  a  corymb. 

Ij.  odorati88ima,  Vanilla-plant  of  low  pine-barrens  S.  (also  wrongly 
called  Hound'r-tongue)  :  2°-3°  high,  very  smooth,  with  pale  obovate  or  ob- 
long leaves  which  are  vanilla-scented  in  withering,  the  heads  7  -  8-flowercd,  in- 
volucre of  few  scales,  and  pappus  not  plumose. 

22.  KtTHNIA.     (Named  by  Linnaeus  for  Dr.  Kuhn  of  Pennsylvania.) 

K.  eupatorioides,  the  only  species  from  New  Jersey  to  Wisconsin  S., 
is  a  rather  homely  herb,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  panicled  or  corymbed  small 
heads  of  flowers,  in  autumn.     % 

23.  MIKANIA,  CLIMBING  HRMPWEED.     (Named  for  a  Bohemian 
botanist,  Prof  Mikan.) 

M.  SC&ndens,  ft  rather  handsome  plant,  climbs  over  bushes  in  low  grounds, 
with  triangular-heart-shaped  or  halberu-shaped  leaves,  and  small  heads  of  pur- 
plish flowers,  in  summer.     % 
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24.  ETJPATdRITJM,  THOROTJGHWORT,  BONESET.  (Old  name, 
dedicated  to  Eupator  Mithridates,  who  is  said  to  have  used  the  European  spe- 
cies in  medicine.    Most  of  the  species  are  American.)     31 

E.  glechonoph^llum,  of  Chili,  and  one  or  two  other  somewhat  woody- 
stemmed  and  white-flowered  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  winter- 
blooming.  —  The  following  are  the  commonest  wild  species ;  fl.  late  summer 
and  autumn. 

§  1.    Leaves  3-6  in  a  whorl :   heads  5 - lb-flowered,  cylindrical,  the  purplish 
scales  closely  imbricated  in  several  rotes :  flowers  flesh-colored. 

E.  purptireum,  Purple  T.  or  Joe-Pyk  Weed.  Low  grounds,  with 
simple  stems  3°  -  1 2°  high,  with  or  without  purplish  spots  or  dots,  very  veiny 
oblong-ovate  roughish-toothed  and  pointed  leaves  on  petioles,  and  dense  com- 
pound corymbs. 

§  2.    Leaves  opposite  (or  only  the  uppermoitt  alternate)  and  sessile  :  heads  corymbed, 
the  scales  more  or  less  imbricated:  flowers  white. 

*  Leaves  united  at  base  around  the  stem  in  pairs  (connate-perfoliate). 

E.  perfoli&tum,  Thorough  wort  or  Boxbset.  Low  grounds  every- 
where (the  bitter  infusion  used  as  a  popular  medicine),  2° -4°  high,  hairy;  the 
lanceolate  leaves  tai>er-pointed,  serrate,  very  veiny  and  somewhat  wrinkled, 
5'  -  8'  long ;  the  very  numerous  heads  crowded  in  a  dense  corymb,  10-80- 
flowcred. 

*  *  Leavts  separate  at  base  :  heads  mostly  5  -  8-flowervd. 

E.  8essilif61ium,  on  shady  banks,  is  smooth,  4° -6°  high,  with  lance- 
ovate  serrate  leaves  (3'  -6'  long)  tapering  from  a  rounded  closely  sessile  base  to 
a  slender  point,  and  small  heads  in  very  compound  flat  corymbs. 

E.  pubdseens,  in  dry  soil  chiefly  near  the  coast,  only  2°  high,  with  ovate 
acute  and  toothed  downy  leaves,  and  7-8  flowers  in  the  heads. 

E.  rotundil'61ium,  in  similar  places  and  like  the  foregoing,  but  with 
roundish-ovate  blunt  leaves  more  deeply  toothed,  and  5-flowered  heads. 

E.  teucrif61ium,  in  low  grounus  near  the  coast,  roughish-pubescent, 
with  ovate-oblong  or  lance-oblong  veiny  deeply  few-toothed  leaves  and  small 
corymbs. 

E.  Alburn,  in  sandy  soil  from  New  Jersey  S.,  2°  high,  is  roughish-hairy, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  coarsely  toothed  and  strongly  veiny  leaves,  and  heads 
crowded  in  the  corymb,  the  lanceolate  and  pointed  scales  of  the  involucre  white 
al)ove  and  larger  than  the  flowers. 

E.  altissimum,  in  dry  soil  from  Penn.  to  111  and  S.,  is  stont  and  tall, 
3° -7°  high,  downy,  with  lanceolate  leaves  (resembling  those  of  some  Golden- 
rods)  tapering  to  lx>th  ends  and  conspicuously  3-nerved,  either  entire  or  toothed 
above  the  middle  ;  corymbs  dense  ;  scales  of  the  involucre  blunt. 

E.  hyssopifblium,  in  dry,  sterile  soil,  from  Mass.  S.,  l°-2°  high, 
smoothish,  with  narrow  linear  or  lanceolate  blunt  1  -  3-nerved  leaves. 

§  3.   Leaves  alternate  or  the  lower  opposite,  all  lonrf-p  tiofed :  corymbs  compound: 

flowers  12-15  ?«  the  head,  small,  white. 

E.  serdtinum,  in  low  grounds  from  Maryland  to  111.  &  S.,  minutelv 
pubescent,  tali  (3° -6°  high),  bushy-branched;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  and 
taper-pointed,  triple-ribbed,  coarsely  toothed,  5' -6'  long;  the  involucre  very 
downy. 

§  4.   Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  trijile-rU)bed:  heads  in  corymbs,  8  -  3')- flowered,  the 
scales  of  the  involucre  equ>tl  and  almost  in  one  row:  flowers  white. 

E.  ageratoides,  White  Snake-root.  Common  in  woods,  especiallv 
N.,  2° -3°  high,  smooth,  with  broadly  ovate  long-pctioled  conrselv  and  sharply 
toothed  thin  leaves  (4'-  5'  long),  and  heads  of  handsome  pure- white  flowers  in 
compound  corymbs 

E.  aromaticum,  like  the  preceding,  but  commoner  S.  and  only  near  the 
coast ;  more  slender,  usually  less  smooth,  with  thicker  leaves  more  bluntiy 
toothed  on  short  petioles,  the  corymbs  usually  less  compound. 
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25.  CONOCIif NIUM,  MIST-FLOWER.  (Name  from  Greek,  m«ans 
conical  receptacle,  in  which  alone  it  differs  from  Eupatorium,  i.  e.  from  such 
species  as  those  of  the  last  section.)     % 

C.  CCBlestlnum,  in  rich  soil  from  Penn.  to  HI.  and  S.,  sometimes  cult, 
for  ornament,  l°-2°  high,  with  triangular-ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped 
coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and  a  flat  corymb  of  small  heads  of  blue-purple  flowers, 
in  autumn. 

26.  AGERATUM.  (An  ancient  Greek  name,  which  means  not  growing  old, 
probably  applied  originally  to  some  sort  of  Everlasting.) 

A.  conyzoides,  the  variety  with  azure-blue  flowers  called  A.  MexicXnum, 
cult,  for  ornament  from  Trop.  Amer. ;  2°  -  3°  high,  soft-downy,  with  ovate  or 
somewhat  heart-shaped  petioled  leaves,  and  corymbed  heads  of  azure-blue  flow- 
ers, produced  all  summer  and  autumn.     0 

27.  PIQUlCRIA.     (Named  for  an  obscure  Spanish  botanist,  Piquerio.) 

P.  trindrvia,  from  Mexico,  cult,  for  winter-blooming;  smooth,  2° -3° 
high,  branched,  with  lance-oblong  3-nerved  sparingly  serrate  leaves,  and  loose 
panicled  corymbs  of  very  small  white-flowered  heads ;  much  used  for  dressing 
larger  cut  flowers.     (T) 

28.  C  AC  ALIA,  INDIAN  PLANTAIN.  (Ancient  name,  of  uncertain 
meaning.)     Natives  of  rich  soil,  fl.  mostly  in  late  summer.     % 

#  Receptacle  flat :  involucre  with  some  bracts  at  the  base. 

C.  8U.av6olen8,  from  Conn,  to  Wisconsin  and  S.,  but  rare ;  3°  -  5°  high, 
with  halberd-shaped  serrate  leaves  on  winged  petioles,  and  rather  large  heads  of 
20-30  flowers. 

♦  *  Receptacle  pointed  in  the  middle :  involucre  5-flowered,  of  5  scales,  naked. 

C.  renif6rmis,  Great  I.,  from  New  Jersey  to  Illinois  and  S.  along  the 
mountains,  4°  -  9°  high,  with  large  and  green  repand- toothed  petioled  leaves, 
the  lower  kidney-shaped,  the  upper  fan-shaped. 

C.  atriplicifdlia,  Pale  I.  Commoner  S. :  pale  or  glaucous,  with  coarsely 
toothed  or  angled  leaves,  the  lower  almost  kidney-shaped,  the  upper  wedge-shapea. 

C.  tuber6sa,  Tuberous  I.  Wet  prairies  W.,  with  angled  stem  and 
green  thickish  5  -  7-ncrved  mostly  entire  leaves,  the  lower  lance-oval  and  taper- 
ing into  long  petioles,  the  upper  short-petioled.    Flowers  in  early  summer. 

29.  TUSSILAOO,  COLTSFOOT.  (Name  from  the  Latin  tussis,  a  cough, 
for  which  the  plant  is  a  popular  remedy.)     % 

T.  Farfara,  the  only  species,  is  wild  along  brooks,  damp  roadsides,  and 
near  dwellings  N.,  probaoly  introduced  from  Europe,  spreading  very  much  by 
its  creeping  (mucilaginous  and  bitter)  roots tocks,  which  send  up,  in  earliest 
spring,  scaly-bracted  scapes,  3'  -6'  high^  bearing  a  single  Dandelion-like  head, 
followed  by  the  rounded  and  somewhat  angled  or  toothed  heart-shaped  or  kid- 
ney-shaped leaves,  which  are  cottony  beneath  when  young. 

80.  SENJ3CIO,  GROUNDSEL.  (Name  from  the  Latin  senex,  an  old 
man,  referring  to  the  hoary  hairs  of  many  species,  or  to  the  white  hairs  of  the 
pappus.) 

§  1.    Wild  species,  chiefly  of  low  or  wet  grounds,  with  yellow  flowers. 

*  No  ray-flowers,  introduced  from  En. :  fl.  oil  summer.     ® 

S.  vulgaris,  Common  Groundsel  ;  a  low  weed  )rf  waste  or  cultivated 
grounds  E.,  corymbose,  nearly  smooth,  with  pinnatifid^nd  toothed  leaves. 

♦  *  With  ray-flowers,  native  herbs :  fl.  spring.and  early  summer. 

8.  lobatUA,  Butterweed.  Low  banks  of  streams  S.  &  S.  W.,  very 
smooth,  l°-8°  high,  with  tender  lyrate-pinnatifid  or  pinnate  and  variously 
lobed  leaves,  small  heads  in  naked  corymbs,  and  about  12  conspicuous  rays,   (jj 

13 
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S.  attreus,  Golden  Ragwort  or  Squaw-webd.  Cottony  when  young-, 
becoming'  smooth  with  age,  sometimes  quite  smooth  when  young,  with  simple 
stems  l°-3°  high,  root-leaves  simple  and  in  different  varieties  either  round, 
obovate,  heart-shaped,  obiong,  or  spatula te,  crenate  or  cut-toothed,  on  slender 
petioles,  lower  stem-leaves  Urate,  upper  ones  aessile  or  clasping  and  cut-pin- 
natifid ;  corymb  umbel-like  jrays  8-12.     % 

§  2.   Exotic  species,  cultivated  for  ornament  from  the  Old  World. 

*  Em/lia,  or  Cacalia,  of  the  older  botanists,  with  no  rays,  but  many  orange- 

red  disk-flowers  in  a  very  simple  cup-like  involucre  :  akenes  with  5  acute 

and  hispid-ciliate  angles.     (V) 

8.  SOnchif61ia,  Tassel-Flower  :  cult  as  a  summer  annual,  from  India, 

very  smooth  or  a  little  bristly,  pale  or  glaucous,  l°-2°  high,  with  root-leaves 

obovate  and  petioled,  stem-leaves  sagittate  and  partly  clasping,  and  rather  showy 

heads  in  a  naked  corymb,  in  summer. 

*  *  Heads  with  no  ray*  and  only  6-12  disk-flowers,  small,  yellow :  stem  extensictiy 

climbing,  more  or  less  twining. 

S.  BC&ndens,  cult.  a*  house  plant  under  the  name  of  German  Ivy,  but  is 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hojmj,  and  resembles  Ivy  only  in  the  leaves,  which  are 
round -heart-shaped  or  angled  and  with  3-7  pointed  lobes,  soft  and  tender  in 
texture,  and  very  smooth  :  the  tlowers  seldom  produced.     '21 

*  *  *  Cineraria.     Heads  with  rays  and  numerous  disk-flowers  :  not  climbers. 

*-  Flowers  all  yellow.     H 

S.  Cineraria,  or  Cineraria  marltima,  of  Mediterranean  coast,  an  old- 
fashioned  house-plant,  ash-white  all  over  (whence  the  name  Cineraria  and  the 
popu.ut*  one  of  Dusty  Miller)  with  a  woolly  coating;  the  branching  stems 
somewhat  woody  at  base ;  leaves  pinnately  parted  and  the  divisions  mostly 
sinuatc-lobcd  ;  the  small  heads  in  a  dense  corymb. 

S.  K&mpferi,  of  Japan  and  China,  is  most  probably  the  original  of  the 
FarfCjgium  urAxdk,. lately  introduced  into  the  gardens,  where  it  hardly  ever 
flowers :  it  is  cultivated  for  the  foliage,  the  thick  and  smooth  rounded  and  angled 
rather  kidney-  draped  root-leaves  blotched  with  white ;  some  of  the  flowers  more 
or  less  2-lippcd.     2l 

+-  «•-  Ray-Jiowers  purple,  violet,  blue,  or  varying  to  white,  those  of  the  disk  of 

similar  colors  or  sometimes  y'llow. 

S.  Heretieri,  or  Cineraria  lanXta,  from  Tcncriflfe,  with  woody  base 
to  the  stem,  rounded  heart-shaped  5  -  7-lobed  leaves  on  s.ender  petioles,  very 
white-cottony  beneath  but  soon  smooth  and  green  above,  and  peduncle  bearing 
solitary  rather  large  head  of  purple  flowers,  is  a  less  common  no  use-plant  than 
the  next.     21 

S.  cruentus,  the  Common  Cineraria  of  the  greenhouses,  from  Tene- 
riffe,  is  herbaceous,  smoothish,  with  the  heart-shaped  and  angled  more  or  less 
cut-toothed  leaves  green  al>ove  and  usually  crimson  or  purple  underneath,  the 
lower  with  wing-margined  petioles  dilated  into  clasping  auricles  at  the  base; 
heads  numerous  in  a  flat  corymb,  the  handsome  flowers  purple,  crimson,  blue, 
white,  &c.     % 

S.  eiegans,  Purple  Ragwort,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  smooth  herb, 
with  deeply  pinnatifld  leaves,  the  lower  petioled,  the  upper  with  half  clasping 
base,  the  lobes  oblong  and  often  sinuate-toothed  ;  heads  corymbed,  with  yellow 
or  purple  disk-flowers  and  purple  or  rarely  white  rays,  (i)  And  a  full-double 
variety,  having  the  disk-flowers  turned  into  rays.     % 

31.  ARNICA.  (Old  name,  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ptarmica.)  The 
common  European  S]>ecics  is  used  in  medicine.  The  following  probably  has 
similar  properties     '21 

A.  nudicaillis,  so  called  for  the  naked  stem,  which  bears  only  1  or  2  pairs 
of  small  leaves,  although  l°-3°  high,  the  main  leaves  being  clustered  at  the 
root,  thickish,  sessile,  ovate  or  oblong,  3  -  5-nervcd,  mostly  entire,  hairy  ;  heads 
several,  loosely  corymbed,  pretty  large  and  showy,  in  spring.  Low  pine-barreni 
from  S.  Penn.  S. 
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32..  INULA,  ELECAMPANE.     (Ancient  Latin  name.)    FL  summer.    % 

I.  Heldllium,  Common  Elecampane.  In  old  gardens  and  nat  from 
Eu.  by  roadsides ;  a  stout  herb,  with  stems  3°  -  5°  high  from  a  thick  mucilagi- 
nous root  (used  in  medicine),  large  entire  leaves  woolly  beneath,  those  from  the 
root  ovate  and  petioled,  the  others  partly  clasping ;  heads  large,  but  the  rays 
verv  narrow. 

33.  CHRYSOPSIS,  GOLDEN  ASTER.  (Name  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  golden  in  appearance,  from  the  yellow  flowers.)  Low  herbs,  wild 
chiefly  S.  &  W.,  in  dry  and  barren  or  sandy  soil :  fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

C.  graminifdlia,  from  Delaware  S.  :  silvery-silkv,  with  long  lance-linear 
and  grass-like  shining  nerved  leaves,  and  single  or  fcwlicads.     % 

C.  falcata,  on  the  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  New  Jersev  :  only  4'  -  10'  high, 
woolly,  clothed  to  the  top  with  short  and  linear  3-nerved  rigid  leaves,  which  are 
often" curved  or  scythe-shaped  (whence  the  specific  name);  heads  small, 
corvmbed.     ^ 

6.  g088^pina,  from  Virginia  S. :  white-cottony  all  over  (whence  the  name), 
with  oblong  obtuse  rarely  toothed  leaves,  and  few  pretty  large  heads.     J£ 

C.  Mariana,  the  commonest  species,  from  Long  Island  S. :  silky  with  long 
and  weak  hairs,  or  smoothish  when  old,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  a  few  corymbed 
heads  on  glandular  peduncles.     % 

C.  Vill68a,  from  Wisconsin  S.  &  W. :  coarsely  hairy  and  somewhat  hoary, 
leafy  to  the  top,  with  corvmlxxl  branches  bearing  single  heads  on  short  pedun- 
cles, and  narrow-oblong  leaves.     % 

34.  SOLID AOO,  GOLDEN-ROD.  (Old  name,  from  Latin  word  to  make 
whole,  from  supposed  healing  qualities. )  There  arc  very  many  species,  flow- 
ering through  late  summer  and  autumn.  See  Manual  and  Chapman's  8. 
Flora.    The  following  arc  a  few  of  the  very  commonest.     % 

§  1.  Heads  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  feather-veined  Lave*. 

S.  bicolor.  Pale  and  downy  or  hairy,  with  oblong  or  lance-oblong  scarcely 
toothed  leaves,  and  small  heads  with  cream-colored  or  nearly  white  ray-flowers  ! 

S.  Iatif61ia,  of  shaded  banks  N. :  smooth,  with  broadly  ovate  pointed  and 
sharply  serrate  thin  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  ray -flowers. 

S.  cSBsia  is  like  the  last,  but  with  more  branched  and  glaucous  stems,  and 
lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  sessile  leaves. 

§  2.   Heads  in  racemes  forming  a  terminal  panicle. 
*  Leares  fiather-veimd,  not  3-ribbed. 

S.  argUta.  Smooth,  with  the  lowest  and  root-leaves  oblong  or  lance-oval 
)K>inted  and  sharply  toothed,  the  upper  narrower  and  entire ;  the  slender  one- 
sided naked  racemes  widelv  spreading  or  drooping. 

S.  alti&sima,  badlv  named,  as  it  is  mostly  only  2°  -  4°  high,  one  of  the 
earliest-flowering  Golden-rods,  with  rough-hairy  stem,  small  lance-ovate  or 
oblong  and  serrate  very  veiny  leaves,  and  one-sided  recurving  racemes  of  small 
heads  of  bright-yellow  flowers. 

*  *  Letters  feather-veined  and  indistinctly  triple-ribb*  d,  entire  or  nearly  so,  grayish. 
S.  nemoralis,  in  dry  open  ground,  flowering  soon  after  midsummer,  only 

1°  -2°  high,  pale  with  verv  minute  down  ;  the  leaves  spatulate-oblong  or  oblan- 
ccolate ;  one-sided  dense  racemes  numerous  and  at  length  recurving,  and  flowers 
bright  golden-yellow. 

*  *  *  Leaves  plainly  either  3-riblrd  or  tripfe-rifihed :  racemes  one-sided,  crowded, 

spreading  or  r*  curving  and  forming  an  am}Ue  panicle. 

S.  Canadensis,  has  rough-hairy  stems,  lanceolate  and  usually  serrate 
pointed  leaves  rather  downy  beneath  but  rough  above,  and  small  heads  with 
short  rays. 

S.  gigantte  is  smooth  or  smoothish,  especially  the  stem,  and  with  larger 
heads  and  rays  than  the  preceding. 
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5  3.  Heads  much  crowded  in  a  terminal  compound  corymb. 

S.  rigida,  in  dry  soil,  a  tall  and  stout  species,  minutely  hoary-downy  and 
roughish,  the  thick  oval  or  oblong  leaves  with  a  strong  midrib ;  the  remarkably 
large  heads  as  many  as  30-flowcred. 

0.  lanceolata.  along  river-banks,  only  2°  -  3°  high,  very  bushy-branched, 
nearly  smooth,  with  lance-linear  3  -  5-nerved  leaves,  and  dense  flat  corymbs  of 
small  heads  sessile  in  clusters,  the  small  rays  15-20,  the  disk-flowers  fewer. 

S.  tenuifdlia,  in  sandy  ground,  usually  near  the  coast ;  like  the  preceding, 
but  more  slender,  with  narrow  linear  mostly  1 -nerved  dotted  leaves,  and  nar- 
rower or  club-shaped  heads,  the  small  rays  6-12. 

35.  CALLISTEPHUS,  CIIINA-ASTER.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
meaning  beaut  if  id  crown.)     Fl.  all  summer.     Q) 

C.  Chin6nsis,  the  well-known  China-Aster,  of  the  gardens,  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  has  numerous  varieties  of  various  colors,  the  finest  full- 
double. 

36.  ASTER,  STAR  WORT,  ASTER.  (Name,  otter,  a  star.)  This  vast 
genus  (with  which  SkricocArfus  and  DiplopAppus  may  he  here  included) 
is  too  difficult  for  beginners,  and  those  who  arc  prepared  for  their  study  will 
naturally  use  the  Manual  for  the  northern  species,  and  Chapman's  Southern 
Flora  for  the  few  that  are  peculiarly  southern.  We  barely  mention  the  com- 
monest and  more  distinct  or  striking  of  our  40  or  50  wild  species.  Fl.  late 
summer  and  autumn.     2f. 

§  1.    With  heart-shaped  and  pctioled  leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones. 

♦  Heads  in  open  corymbs,  middle-sized :  rays  white  or  nearly  so  and  ruther  few. 

In  icoodlands,  rather  early-flowering. 

A.  corymbdsus,  Corymbed  Aster.  Rather  slender,  with  thin  coarsely- 
toothed  and  sharp-pointed  leaves,  which  are  considerably  longer  than  broad, 
and  only  6-9  rays. 

A.  macrophyllus,  Large-leaved  A.  Larger  and  stouter,  2° -3°  high, 
with  broader  and  thickish  rather  rough  leaves,  and  more  rigid  corymbs  of  larger 
heads,  with  1 2  -  24  ravs. 

*  *  Heads  jxinicled,  numerous  and  small.     In  woodlands,  <J*c. 

A.  cordifblius.  Heart-leaved  A.,  is  smooth  or  smoothish,  much 
branched,  with  thinuish  serrate  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  very  numerous 
loosely  panic-led  small  heads,  the  rays  pale  blue  or  whitish. 

A.  undlllatus,  Wavy-leaved  A.,  is  minutely  downy,  with  the  leaves  only 
slightly  toothed  or  wavy,  the  lowest  heart-shaped  and  on  margined  petioles,  the 
upper  abruptly  contracted  into  short  and  broadly  winged  petioles  with  dilated 
and  clasping  base,  or  else  sessile  by  a  heart-shaped  base ;  the  heads  larger  and 
in  narrow  or  raceme-like  panicles,  and  with  rather  showy  purple-blue  rays. 

§  2.  With  lower  leaves  never  heart-shafvd,  the  upper  ones  sessile  and  partly  clasp- 
ing by  a  heart-shap<  d  or  aiiricled  base :  heads  large  or  rather  large,  showy, 
the  numerous  ray  a  purple  or  blue. 

*  Scales  of  the,  involucre  not  at  all  leafy,  but  with  short  greenish  tips,  rigid,  dose- 

pressed  in  many  ranks,  the  outer  successively  shorter:    rays  deep-colored: 
leaves  entire  or  nearly  so.     Dry  grounds. 

A.  patens,  Spreading  A.  Rough  with  short  hairiness,  l°-30  high,  with 
long  wicLiy  spreading  branches,  and  single  large  heads  terminating  the  slender 
minutely-leaved  branehlets ;  all  the  stem-leaves  c-asping,  usually  lance-oblon" 
or  lance-ovate,  the  larger  ones  often  contracted  above  the  heart-shaped  base, 
rough-edged  ;  rays  deep  purple-violet. 

A.  laevis,  Smooth  A.  Well-known  by  its  perfect  smoothness,  pale,  often 
glaucous,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate  leaves,  heads  middle-sized  in  a  rather 
close  panicle,  involucre  of  close-pressed  whitish  scales  with  abrupt  green  tips, 
and  rays  sky-blue. 
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•  *  Scales  of  the  involucre  not  leaf  a  but  hose  and  slender,  all  of  about  the  same 

length,  clammy-glandular,  leaves  entire. 

A.  Novee-Angliee,  New  England  A.,  but  everywhere  common  in  low 
grounds ;  the  stout  hairy  stem  4°  -  8°  high,  thickly  beset  to  the  top  with 
lanceolate  minutely  downy  leaves,  which  all  have  an  auricled  clasping  base ; 
heads  many  and  large  in  a  crowded  corymb ;  the  rays  very  numerous  and 
narrow,  violet-purple,  or  in  var.  r6seus  rose-purple  or  reddish. 

#  *  *  Scales  of  the  involucre  about  equal  in  length,  loose  and  with  more  or  less 

leaf-like  spreading  tips,  or  the  outermost  wholly  green :  leaves  serrate  in  the 
middle  or  sometimes  nearly  entire:  heads  loosely  corymbed  or  panicUd. 
how  grounds. 

A.  prenanthoides.  In  rich  woodlands  chiefly  N.  &  W. ;  only  l°-2° 
high,  almost  smooth,  with  lance-ovate  leaves  coarsely  toothed  in  the  middle, 
tapering  above  into  a  long  point,  and  below  into  a  portion  narrower  than  the 
abruptly  dilated  heart-shaped  clasping  base ;  rays  pale  blue. 

A.  puniceus,  Red-stemmed  A.  In  wet  grounds,  mostly  3° -6°  high, 
loosc.y  branched,  rough-hairy,  commonly  purple-tinged,  with  lance-oblong  or 
lanceolate  sparingly  serrate  rough  leaves,  the  base  auricled  and  partly  clasping ; 
scales  of  involucre  slender  ;  rays  long,  bright  or  pale  blue. 

A.  longll61iU8,  Long-leavkd  A.  Smooth  or  nearly  so,  l°-4°  high, 
with  lanceolate  or  linear  often  entire  taper-pointed  rather  firm  and  glossy  leaves, 
more  leaf-like  scales  to  the  involucre,  and  bright  blue-purple  rays. 

§  3.  With  leaves  none  of  them  heart-shiped,  those  of  the  stem  all  sessile. :  hrads  very 
small  and  numerous,  racemed  or  panicled :  involucre  imbricattd  in  few  or 
several  rows :  the  scales  with  green  tips,  the  outer  successively  shorter, 

*  In  dry  open  ground,  about  1°  high  :  rays  white :  scales  of  the  involucre  rigid  and 

whitish,  with  abrupt  and  spreading  conspicuous  green  tips. 

A.  ericoide8,  Heath-like  A.  Smooth  or  rather  hairy,  with  lanceolate 
or  linear-awl-shaped  leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  and  scales  of  the  involucre  broadest 
at  base,  the  green  tips  acute. 

A.  multifl6rU8,  Many-flowered  A.  Very  common  in  sterile  dry  soil, 
pale  or  slightly  hoary  with  fine  close  down,  much  branched  and  bush-like,  with 
spreading  linear  leaves  rough  or  ciliate  on  their  margins,  the  upper  sessile  or 
partly  clasping  by  a  broad  base ;  scales  of  involucre  spatulate,  the  green  tip 
shorter  than  the  whitish  lower  portion. 

#  *  In  low,  moist,  or  shady  places,  l°-3°  high:  scales  of  involucre  with  short  and 

close-pressed  green  or  greenish  tips. 

A.  Tradesc&nti.  Nearly  smooth,  with  slender  stems,  linear  or  lance- 
linear  leaves,  and  very  small  and  numerous  heads  closely  racemed  along  the 
upper  side  of  the  flowering  branches,  the  scales  of  the  involucre  narrow  linear 
and  acute ;  rays  white. 

A.  miser.  Rather  hairy,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  thin  leaves  taper- 
ing to  each  end  and  sharply  toothed  about  the  middle,  heads  loosely  racemea  or 
scattered  on  diverging  branches,  and  with  linear  rather  blunt  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre ;  rays  pale  blue-purple  or  white. 

A.  dumo8U8,  Bushy  A.  Smooth  or  almost  so,  loosely  bushy-branched, 
with  mostly  linear  entire  or  slightly  serrate  rough-edged  leaves,  and  loosely 
racemed  flowering  branchlets  bearing  solitary  or  few  heads  ;  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre linear-spatulate  and  blunt,  closely  imbricated  in  several  rows ;  rays  usually 
light  purple-blue,  sometimes  nearly  white. 

§  4.  With  *mall  and  very  rigid  linear  sessile  haves,  a  large  head  solitary  at  the 
end  of  the  simple  stem  or  few  branches,  the  involucre  of  narrow  rigid  scales 
closely  imbricated  in  mry  many  rows,  without  green  tips,  and  showy  violet- 
blue  rays. 

A.  linariifdlius,  of  the  older  botanists,  strictly  DiplopAppus  linarii- 
f^lius  (having  a  double  pappus,  the  outer  of  very  short  bristles) ;  common  in 
open*  gravelly  or  sandy  ground,  6'  -  20'  high  ;  the  spreading  leaves  with  rough 
margins,  strong  midrib,  and  no  veins. 
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37.  EHiGERON,  FLEABANE.  (Name  of  Greek  word.4,  for  *t*i*g  and 
old  man,  suggested  probably  hv  the  hoary  appearance  of  some  venial  specie*;.) 
Erigeron  speciosum  ot  Oregon  is  occasionally  cultivated  as  a  garden 

perennial,  is  more  showy  than  any  of  the  following,  which  are  the  common. 
wild  species  of  the  country. 

§  1.   Rays  conspicuous :  heads  more  or  less  corymbed:  stem  erect* 
♦  Kays  pur  file  or  purplish,  very  numerous  (50  -  150)  :  pappus  simple.      2Ji 

E.  Philaddlphicum,  Common  F.  Low  grounds  :  2°  high,  rather  hairy, 
with  oblong  mostly  entire  and  partly  clasping  stem-leaves,  8 pa tu late  and  toothed 
root-leaves,  and  several  heads  ;  the  rays  very  many  and  narrow,  pale  reddish- 
purple  :  11.  summer. 

E.  bellidifdlium,  Daisy-leaved  F.  or  Robin's  Plantain.  Moist 
ground,  soft-hairy,  1°  -  2°  high,  with  a  cluster  of  rather  large  roundish  root- 
leaves  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  the  stem-leaves  rather  few  and  small ;  heads 
1  -  9  and  long  peduncled,  rather  large,  with  about  50  linear  light  bluish-purple 
rays  :  fl.  late  spring. 

*  *  Rays  white,  only  about  30,  rather  broad:  pappus  simple,      ^l 

E.  vdrnum.  Low  grounds  from  Virginia  S. ;  smooth,  with  oval  or  spatu- 
latc  leaves  all  at  the  root,  slender  scape  1°-  2°  high,  with  a  few  small  heads : 
fl.  spring. 

*  *  *  Rays  white  or  nearly  so,  50  or  more,  narroic :  pappus  double,  the  outer  of  a 
row  of  minute  chaffy  bristles  or  little  sca.es.     Q)  (5> 

E.  8trig6sum,  Smaller  Daisy-Fleabane.  Fields  :  2°  -  4°  high, 
smoothish,  or  roughish  with  minute  close-pressed  hairs ;  leaves  entire,  the 
lower  spatulate  and  slender-petioled,  the  upper  lanceolate ;  rays  pretty  long : 
fl.  all  summer. 

E.  annuum,  Larger  Daisy-Fleabane.  Fields  and  waste  places;  a 
common  weed,  3°  -  5°  high,  branched  alxjve,  roughish  with  spreading  hairs ; 
leaves  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  the  lower  ones  coar&ely  toothed  ;  rays  rather  short, 
often  tinged  with  purple :  fl.  all  summer. 

§  2.   Rays  inconspicuous,  scarcely  longer  than  the  cylindrical  l>el1 -shaped  involucre 
and  the  simple  jxtppns,  numerous,  in  more  tlum  one  row. 

E.  Canad^nse,  Horse  weed  or  Butterweed.  A  common  weed  in  waste 
or  cult,  ground,  bristly  hairy  ;  with  erect  strict  stem  1°  -5°  high,  linear  leaves, 
only  the  lowest  ones  cut-lobed,  and  very  small  panicled  heads  of  whitish  flowers] 
all  summer.     0 

38.  BOLTONIA.  (Named  for  ./.  Bo'ton,  an  English  botanist.)  Wild 
plants  of  low  grounds  S.  &  W.,  resembling  Asters  except  in  the  akenes  and 
pappus  :  ray-flowers  blue-purple  or  nearly  white ;  disk-flowers  yellow ;  in 
autumn.     % 

B.  diffusa,  of  Illinois  &  S.,  has  small  heads  loosely  panicled  on  the  slender 
open  branches,  which  bear  small  awl-shaped  leaves,  those  of  the  stem  lance- 
linear  ;  pappus  of  several  bristles  and  2  short  awns. 

B.  glastifblia,  from  Pcnn.  S.  &  W.,  has  fewer  larger  and  corvmbed  heads, 
lanceolate  partly  erect  leaves,  broadly  winged  akenes,  and  2  or  3  short  awns  in 
the  pappus. 

B.  asteroides,  from  Penn.  S.,  less  common,  is  very  like  the  la*t,  but 
with  narrow  margins  to  the  akenes  and  no  awns  (only  a  few  short  bristles)  in 

the  pappus. 

39.  BRACH1TCOME.  (Name  in  Greek  means  short  tuft,  from  the  pap- 
pus, in  which  respect  mainly  it  differs  from  the  Daisy-genus.)  . 

B.  iberidifblia,  cult,  for  ornament,  from  Australia,  has  slender  branching 
steins  nearly  1°  hi^h.  pinnately  parted  leaves  with  very  slender  divisions  and 
handsome  heads  with  violet-blue  ray-flowers  and  similar  or  darker  naruk 
cuntre,  produced  all  summer.     ®  ir*  lr 
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40.  BELLIS,  DAISY.  (Tbe  old  Latin  name  of  the  Daisy,  from  be/Ins, 
pretty.)     (Fl.  spring  and  summer.) 

B.  integrif61ia,  Western  Wild  Daisy  :  in  open  grounds  from  Kentucky 
8.  W.,  has  branching  spreading  stems  4'  - 10*  long,  bearing  some  lanceolate- 
oblong  or  spatulate  leaves,  and  terminal  slender-pcdunclcd  heads  with  pale 
blue-purple  rays.     (T)  (5) 

B.  per6mii8,  True  or  English  Daisy,  cult,  from  En.,  mostly  in  double- 
flowered  varieties,  i.  e.  with  many  or  all  the  disk-flowers  changed  into  rays,  or, 
in  the  common  qniled  form,  all  into  tul>es  (pink  or  white)  :  in  the  natural  state 
the  centre  is  yellow,  the  rays  white  and  more  or  less  purplish  or  crimson-tip]»ed 
nnderneath  ;  head  solitary  on  a  short  scape;  leaves  spatulate  or  obovate,  all 
clustered  at  the  root.     11 

41.  ACHILLEA,  YARROW,  SNEEZEWORT.  (Named  after  Achilles.) 
Leafy-stemmed,  with  small  heads  in  corymbs.     ^ 

A.  Millefdlium,  Common  Y.  or  Milfoil,  abounds  over  fields  and  hills, 
10'  -  20'  high,  with  leaves  twice  pinnately  parted  into  very  slender  and  crowded 
linear  3  -  5-cleft  divisions,  heads  crowded  in  a  close  flat  corymb,  with  4  or  5 
short  rays,  white,  sometimes  rose-colored  :  all  summer. 

A.  Pt&rmica,  Sneezewort.  Run  wild  from  Kit.  in  a  few  places,  cult,  in 
gardens,  especially  a  full-double  variety,  which  is  pretty,  fl.  in  autumn ;  leaves 
simple,  lance-linear,  sharply  cut-serrate ;  heads  in  a  loose  corymb,  with  8-12 
or  more  rather  long  bright* white  rays. 

42.  MARIJTA,  MAYWEED.  (Meaning  of  the  name  uncertain.)  Native 
of  the  Old  World. 

M.  Cdtula,  or  Anthemis  Cotula,  the  Common  Mayweed,  along  road- 
sides, especially  E. ;  low,  strong-scented  and  acrid,  with  leaves  thrice  pinnately 
divided  into  slender  leaflets  or  looes,  rather  small  heads  terminating  the  branches, 
with  white  rays  and  yellow  centre ;  all  late  summer.     (£) 

43.  ANTHEMIS,  CHAMOMILE.  (Ancient  Greek  name,  from  the  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.)  Natives  of  Old  World  :  fl.  summer.  Peduncles  bearing 
solitary  or  very  few  heads. 

A.  arv6nsis,  Field  C.  Resembles 'May weed  and  grows  in  similar  places, 
but  rare,  is  not  unpleasantly  scented,  has  fertile  rays  and  a  minute  border  of 
pappus.     ®  <D 

A.  n6bilis.  Garden  C,  yields  the  Chamomilc-flowers  of  the  apothecaries, 
spreads  over  the  ground,  very  finely  divided  foliage  pleasantly  strong-scented  ; 
rays  white ;  pappus  none.     1J. 

A.  tinctoria,  Yellow  C,  is  cult,  for  ornament,  but  hardly  common  : 
2°  -  3°  high,  with  pinnately  divided  and  again  pinnatifid  or  cut-toothed  leaves, 
and  heads  as  large  as  those  of  Whiteweed,  with  golden-yellow  flowers,  or  tha 
rays  sometimes  white.     2J. 

44.  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  including  Lkucanthemum  and  Pyre- 
thrum.  (Name  means  gotden  flowers  in  Greek ;  but  they  are  of  various 
colors. )    All  natives  of  Old  World. 

§1.  LeucAnthemum   or    Whiteweed   and  Feverfew:  the  ray-flowers 

white,  those  of  the  centre  mostly  yellow.     % 

C.  Leuc&Bthemum,  or  Leucanthkmcm  vulgXre,  the  too  common 
Whiteweed  or  Ox-eyk  Daisy,  filling  meadows  and  pastures,  and  difficult  to 
eradicate ;  has  stems  nearly  simple  and  erect  from  the  creeping  base  or  root 
stock,  bearing  cut-toothed  or  slightly  pinnatifid  leaves  below  (the  lowest  spatu- 
late, upper  partly  clasping),  the  naked  summit  bearing  the  single  showy  dead, 
in  early  summer.     % 

C.  (or  L.)  Pajfthdnium,  or  Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  Feverfew. 
Cult,  in  old  gardens,  and  running  wild ;   with  branching  leafy  stems  1°  -  3° 
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high,  leaves  twice  pinnatcly  divided  into  rather  coarse  ovate  leaflets,  and  loose 
corymbs  of  rather  small  head*,  in  summer.  A  doable-flowered  variety  has  the 
disk-corollas  transformed  into  white  or  whitish  tubes. 

C.  parthenioide89  Double-fl.  or  Parsely-leaved  Fevekfkw,  from 
China ;  probably  a  low,  fincr-lcaved,  and  much  altered  full  double  variety  of  the 
foregoing,  with  pure  white  flowers  all  in  the  form  of  rays,  produced  through  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

§  2.   Chrysanthemums  of  the  gardens  ;  the  flowers  of  various  colors,  but  only 

in  certain  varieties  white. 

C.  r6seum,  from  Persia  and  N.  Asia,  with  simple  stems  bearing  once  or 
twice  pinnately  divided  smooth  leaves  with  linear  divisions,  and  at  the  naked 
summit  single  heads  as  large  as  those  of  White  weed,  hut  with  pale  rose  or  bright 
pink-red  rays  (and  in  some  varieties  full  double),  is  coming  into  ornamental 
cultivation  :  the  pulverized  flower-heads  form  the  well-known  Persian  Insect 
powder  :  fl.  summer.     % 

C.  Indicum,  parent  of  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,  flowering  in 
late  autumn,  of  numerous  forms  and  colors,  mostly  full-double,  &c  from  China 
and  Japan.     2/ 

C.  coron&rium,  Summer  Chrysanthemum,  with  yellow  or  sometimes 
whitish  flowers,  cult,  from  N.  Africa ;  smooth,  with  branching  stems,  twice 
pinnately  parted  leaves  with  auricled  and  clasping  base,  and  lanceolate  or  linear 
cut-toothed  divisions  ;  the  involucre  of  broad  and  scarious  scales.     (V) 

45.  HELENIUM,  SNEEZEWEED.    (The  old  Greek  name  of  some  very 

different  plant  named  after  Helen.)     North  American  herbs. 

H.  autumn  ale,  the  commonest  species,  wild  in  low  grounds,  l°-4°  high, 
with  lanceolate  toothed  leaves,  their  base  often  decurrent  on  the  stem,  and  a 
corymb  of  showy  yellow-flowered  heads,  the  rays  often  drooping,  in  au- 
tumn.    % 

46.  GAILLARDIA.  (Named  for  GaiUard,  a  French  amateur  of  botany.) 
North  American  low  or  spreading  herbs  :  fl.  all  summer. 

O.  lanceolata,  wild  from  Carolina  S.  in  pine  barrens,  has  narrow  mostly 
entire  lanceolate  leaves,  commonly  small  and  few  yellow  rays,  and  purple  disk- 
flowers.     6)   2/ 

G.  pulchella,  wild  from  Louisiana  W.  and  cult,  for  ornament  (one  form 
called  G.  picta),  has  broader  leaves,  some  of  them  cut-toothed  or  lobed,  and 
showy  heads  with  the  large  rays  mostly  brownish  crimson-purple  with  yellow 
tips.     (I) 

Q.  aristata,  wild  from  Missouri  W.,  and  cult.,  is  more  downy  than  the 
last,  less  branched,  with  large  showy  rays  yellow  throughout,  or"  their  base 
brown-purple.     % 

47.  GAZANIA.  (Named  for  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  the  middle  ages, 
Thtodore  de  Gaza.)  South  African  plants  of  the  conservatory,  and  flowering 
all  summer  when  bedded  out. 

G.  rigens,  also  named  splendkxs,  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  short 
stems  spreading  on  the  ground,  bearing  spatulate  entire  or  some  pinnatifid 
leaves,  which  arc  nearly  smooth  and  green  above,  but  very  silvery  with  white 
cotton  underneath,  and" a  large  showy  head,  the  orange  rays  over'l'  long  and 
with  a  dark  eye-spot  ac  base.     %       " 

43.  CALENDULA,  MARIGOLD.      (Name  from  the  Latin  cakndut  or 

calends ;  flowering  through  the  months.) 

C.  officinalis,  Garden'  Marigold,  of  the  Old  World  ;  cult,  in  country 
gardens,  1°  high,  spreading,  with  green  and  succulent  oblong  and  entire  sessile 
leaves,  rather  unpleasantly  scented,  and  large  head  of  yellow  flowers  produced 
all  summer,  sometimes  nearly  full-double,  most  of  tnc  corullas  being  strain 

Siiapeo.     iij 
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49.  POI/tfMNIA,  LEAF-CUP.  (These  coarse  and  inelegant  plants  are 
oddly  dedicated  to  one  of  the  Mnscs. )     Fl.  summer  and  autumn.     % 

P.  Canadensis,  common  in  shaded  ravines  N.,  is  3°  -  5°  high,  clammy- 
hairy,  with  thin  leaves,  the  lower  pinnatifid,  the  upper  3  -  5-lobed  or  angled; 
and  the  few  pale-yellow  and  broad  rays  of  the  small  heads  shorter  than  the 
involucre. 

P.  Uvedalia,  in  rich  soil  from  New  York  to  111.  and  S.,  is  roughish-hairy, 
stout,  4°-  10°  high,  with  large  ovate  and  angled  or  lobed  leaves,  the  upper 
ones  sessile,  and  rays  of  the  pretty  large  head  10-15,  bright  yellow,  longer  than 
the  involucre. 

60.  StLPHITJM,  ROSIN-PLANT.  (Ancient  Greek  name  of  some  very 
different  plant.)     Fl.  summer  and  autumn.     If. 

§  1.   Leaves  alternate,  large,  most  of  them  petioled.  ■ 

*  The  stout  and  rough  flowering  stems  (3°  -  6°  high )  leafy  up  to  the  few  large  heads  : 

scales  of  involucre  ovate,  with  tapering  and  spreading  rigid  tips. 

8.  laciniatum,  Rosin-Weed  or  Compass-Plant,  of  prairies,  from  Michi- 
gan W.  &  S.,  so  called  because  the  rough-hairy  deeply  pinnatitid  root-leaves  (of 
ovate  outline)  incline  to  present  their  edges  N.  &  S. 

*  *  The  slender  smooth  flowering  stems  (4°  -  10°  high)  leafy  only  near  the  base, 

dividing  above  into  a  panicle  of  many  smaller  heads. 

8.  terebin  thin  ace  um,  Prairie-Dock,  so  called  from  the  appearance 
of  the  large  root-leaves,  which  are  ovate  or  heart-oblong  and  1°  -2°  long,  besides 
the  slender  petiole,  the  margins  somewhat  toothed :  common  W. 

8.  COmp6situm,  from  North  Carolina  8.,  is  more  slender  and  smaller,  with 
round  heart-shaped  leaves  either  toothed  or  cut,  or  divided. 

§  2.   Leaves  or  many  of  them  in  whorls  of  '3  or  4  along  the  terete  stems,  rather  small, 

entire  or  coarsely  toothed. 

8.  trifoliatum,  of  S.  &  W.,  has  the  smooth  stem  4° -6°  high,  lanceolate 
roughish  leaves,  and  small  heads. 

8.  Asteriscus,  of  dry  soil  S.,  is  rough-hairy,  with  fewer  and  larger  heads. 

§  3.   Leaves  opposite  and  clasping  or  connate:  items  leafy  to  the  top. 

8.  integrifblium,  in  prairies  from  Michigan  W.  &  S. ;  roughish,  2°  -  4° 
high,  withlance-ovate  partly  heart-shaped  and  entire  distinct  leaves. 

8.  perfoliatum,  Cup-Plant,  of  rich  soil  W.  &  S. :  with  very  smooth 
square  stems  4°  -  9°  high,  around  which  the  ovate  coarsely  toothed  leaves  are 
connate  into  cup  which  holds  water  from  the  rains. 

61.  DAHLIA.  (Named  for  a  Swedish  professor,  Dahl,  contemporary  with 
Linnaeus.)     %    Two  or  three  Mexican  species,  of  which  the  roost  familiar  is 

D.  variabilis.  Common  Dahlia  of  the  gardens,  with  pinnate  leaves,  ovate 
serrate  leaflets,  and  large  heads,  much  increased  in  size  and  altered,  of  all  colors : 
roots  fascicled  and  tuberous  (Lessons,  p.  32,  fig.  60). 

52.  COBEbPSIS,  TICKSEED.  (Named  from  Greek  word  for  bug,  from 
the  shape  of  the  akenes. )  Many  wild  species :  several  cult,  for  ornament :  these 
are  the  commonest    Fl.  summer,     (bee  Lessons,  p.  106,  107,  fig.  219,  220.) 

§  1.  Bays  broad,  coarsely  3  -  5-tor/thed :  outer  involucre  not  longer  than  the  inner  : 
akenes  orbicular  or  oval,  incurved  when  mature.     Chiefly  cultivated. 

*  ®  d)  Disk-flowers  and  lower  part  of  the  raus  dark-colored  or  brown-purple : 

akenes  in  these  species  wingless  and  nearly  naked  at  top :  leaves  compound. 

C.  tinct6ria,  of  Arkansas,  &c,  the  commonest  Coreopsis  or  Calliopsis 
of  all  country  gardens ;  smooth,  with  lower  leaves  twicc-pimiatcly  divided  into 
narrow  leaflets,  numerous  heads,  and  lower  half  or  sometimes  almost  the  whob 
of  rays  brown-purple :  in  one  variety  they  are  changed  to  tubes. 
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C.  Drummdndii,  of  Texas,  is  low  and  spreading,  rather  hairy,  with  leaves 
of  3-  7  oval  leaflets,  or  sonic  of  them  simple,  heads  on  long  peduncles,  and  very 
broad  rays  golden  yellow  with  small  dark  sjiot  at  base. 

•  *  (0  Disk-flowers  yellow :  ray*  yellow  with  a  darker  and  purplish-streaked  spat 

near  t/te  Intse :  akenes  winged  and  2-toothed. 

C.  COron&ta,  of  Texas,  is  low,  with  slendcr-petiolcd  leaves  oblong  or  spatu- 
late,  or  some  of  them  3  -  5-parted,  and  very  long  peduncle ;  rays  broad  and 
handsome. 

•  •  ♦  11  Disk-flowers  and  r>iys  {V  long)  entirely  yellow ;  akems  orbicular,  much 
incurred  and  broadly  winged  when  r«/>e,  crowned  with  2  little  teeth  or  settles. 

C.  lanoeol&ta.  Wild  W.  &  S.,  and  cult,  in  gardens ;  1°  -  2°  high,  smooth 
or  sometimes  downy,  in  tufts,  with  lanceolate  or  obtanccolate  entire  leaves 
mostly  crowded  at  the  base,  and  long  slender  peduncles  :  flowers  in  early 
summer. 

C.  auriculata.  Wild  W.  &  S.,  and  in  some  gardens ;  taller,  sometimes 
with  runners  or  suckers  at  base,  leufy  to  near  the  top ;  upper  leaves  oblong, 
lower  roundish  and  sometimes  auricled  at  base  or  with  3-5  lobes  or  leaflets. 

§  2.    Ray*  entire  or  nearly  so,  oblong  or  lanceolate:  alome*  oblong,  with  a  very 
narrow  wing  or  border,  not  incurved,  and  oltseureJy  if  at  all  1-toothcd  at  the 
apex :  scales  of  outer  involucre  narrow  and  entire  :  heads  rather  small,  the 
flowers  all  yellow,     y. 

•  Low,  1  °  -  3°  high,  leafy  to  the  top :  leaves  really  opposite  and  sessile,  but  divided 

into  3  leaflet*,  thus  seeming  to  be  6  in  a  whorl.     Wild  chiefly  in  8.  States, 
all  but  theflrst  are  cult  in  gardens. 

C.  senifolia,  has  seemingly  6  lanec-ovate  and  entire  leaflets  in  a  whorl, 
(i.  c.  two,  but  each  3-dividcd)  smooth  or  downy. 

C.  vertioillata,  has  the  pair  cut  into  once  or  twice  pinnate  almost  thrcad- 
sha.>cd  divisions,  smooth. 

C.  delphillifolia,  very  like  the  last,  but  with  fewer  lance-linear  divisions. 

•  *  Tall,  leafy  to  the  topt  with  evidently  opposite  petioled  leaves. 

C.  tripteris.  Rich  ground  W.  &  S.,  with  simple  stems  4°  -  9°  high,  leaves 
of  3  -  5  lanceolate  entire  leaflets,  corymbed  heads,  very  short  outer  involucre, 
and  blunt  rays. 

§  3.  Rays  oval  or  oblong,  golden  yellow,  slightly  notched :  akenes  wingless,  not  in- 
curved, bearing  2  awns  or  teeth  for  a  jxippus  :  outer  invo-'uere  conspicuous 
and  resembling  leaves :  branching  jrfunts  of  wrt  grounds,  with  thin  leaves 
mostly  of  3-7  pinnate  toothed  or  cut  veiny  leaflets  ;   resembling  the  next 

genus,  but  the  awns  nut  downwardly  Ixirbed.     Q)  <J) 

C.  trichospdrma.  Swamps  mostly  near  the  coast,  1° -2°  high,  with  3-7 
lanceolate  or  linear  cut-toothed  leaflets  or  divisions,  numerous  heads,  and  nar- 
row-oblong or  linear  wedge-shaped  marginlcss  akenes  with  2  stout  teeth 

C.  atirea,  only  S.,  has  upper  leaves  often  simple,  lower  nearly  as  in  the  fore- 
going, and  shorter  \vedgc-ol>ovate  akenes  with  2  or  4  short  chaff-like  teeth. 

C.  aristosa,  from  I.liuois  S.,  has  more  compound  leaves  with  oblon"  or 
lanceolate  often  piunatifid  lealiets,  and  broad-obovatc  very  flat  akenes  sligntly 
margined  and  bristly  ciliate,  the  pappus  of  2  long  and  slender  awns,  or  sorao- 
times  3  or  4,  or  in  one  variety  none  at  all. 

53.  BIDENS,  BUR-MARIGOLD,  BEGGAR-TICKS.     (Latin  for  two- 

toothed,  from  the  usually  2  awns  of  the  pappus.)  Our  species  (T)  or  (i) ; 
fl.  summer  and  autumn.  '  The  akenes  adhering  to  the  dress  or  to  the  fleece 
of  animals  by  their  barbed  awns. 

§  1.    Akenes  broad  and  flat,  with  bristly  ciliate  margins. 
*  Coarse  and  very  homely  weeds,  commonly  without  any  rays. 

B.  frondbsa,  Common  Bkggar-ticks.     Coarse  weed  in  low  or  manured 

grounds,  2°  -  6°  high,  branched,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  3  -  5  broad  lanceolate 
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coarsely  toothed  leaflets,  outer  involucre  much  longer  than  the  head,  and  wedge- 
obovate  akenes  filiate  with  upturned  bristles,  and  2-awned. 

B.  connata,  Swamp  B  Low  grounds;  smooth,  l°-2°  high,  with  simple 
lanceolate  and  tapcr-j>ointcd  leaves,  or  the  lower  .'{-divided  and  decurrent  on  the 
petiole,  smaller  heads,  narrow  wedge-shaped  akenes  minutely  and  downwardly 
ciliatc  and  bearing  about  3  awns. 

•  •  Low  smooth  herbs,  with  showy  golden  yellow  rays  1 '  long. 

B.  chrysanthemoides.  Larger  Bur-Marigold.  Shallow  water  or 
wet  places,  6' -30'  high,  with  simple -lanceolate  sessile  serrate  leaves,  outer 
involucre  shorter  than  the  rays,  and  wedge-shaped  akenes  with  almost  prickly 
downwardly  barbed  margins  and  2-4  awns. 

§  2.   Akenes  linear  or  needle-shaped, 

B.  Bdckii,  Water  B.  Immersed  in  water,  N.  and  W.,  the  single  short- 
pcduncled  heads  rising  al>ove  the  surface,  and  with  showy  rays  ;  leaves  cut  into 
very  numerous  fine  hair-like  divisions  ;  awns  of  the  stout  akenes  4-6,  barbed 
near  the  tip. 

B.  bipinnata.  Dry  soil,  from  Conn,  to  111.  and  S.,  1°  -  3°  high,  branched, 
with  1  -  3-pinnately  parted  pctiolcd  leaves,  ovate-lanceolate  leaflets,  small  heads, 
short  pale-yellow  rays,  and  slender  akenes  with  3-4  barbed  awns. 

54.  ACTINbMERIS.  (Greek-made  name,  alluding  to  the  irregularity 
of  the  rays  in  the  commonest  s])ccics. )     % 

A.  squarrbsa,  common  in  low  rich  soil  from  W.  New  York  S.  &  W. ;  with 
branching  stems  4°  -  8°  high,  lance-oblong  leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,  nu- 
merous rather  corymbed  heads,  spreading  involucre,  4-10  irregular  rays,  and 
broadly  winged  akenes  :  fl.  Sept. 

A.  nelianthoides,  in  open  grounds  W.  &  S.,  resembles  a  Sunflower  as 
the  name  denotes,  l°-3°  hign,  with  more  hairy  lance-ovate  sessile  leaves,  few 
and  larger  heads,  erect  involucre,  8-15  regular  rays,  and  slightly  winged 
akenes :  fl.  summer. 

65.  VERBEStNA,  CROWNBEARP.  (Origin  of  name  obscure.)  Ours 
are  tall  (4° -7°  high)  branching  herbs  in  rich  soil,  with  compound  corymbs 
of  small  heads :  fl.  summer.     % 

V.  Sieg68b6ckia,  from  S.  Pcnn.  to  111.  &  S.,  has  4-winged  stems,  smooth- 
ish,  large  and  thin  ovate  and  opposite  leaves  pointed  at  both  ends,  yellow  flow- 
ers, and  wingless  akenes. 

V.  VirgUlica,  of  same  range,  has  stem,  less  winged,  smaller  lance-ovate  alter- 
nate leaves  soft-downy  beneath,  white  flowers,  and  narrowly  winged  akenes. 

66.  XIMINJSSIA.     (Named  for  J.  Ximines,  a  Spanish  apothecary.) 

X.  encelioldes,  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  cult,  for  ornament,  2°  high, 
spreading,  rather  hoary,  at  least  the  lower  face  of  the  oblong  or  heart-shaped 
clasping  serrate  leaves ;  the  bright  yellow  heads  somewhat  corymbed,  showy, 
the  rays  deeply  3-toothed :  fl.  all  summer.    0 

67.  HSLIANTHUS,  SUNFLOWER  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek). 
The  following  arc  the  commonest  of  the  numerous  s])ccies,  many  of  which  are 
difficult. 

$  1.  0  Receptacle  flit  and  very  broad:  disk  brownish  :  leaves  alternate,  Irotid 
and  tripU-ribtied,  petioled  :  fl.  summer.  Cult,  for  ornament :  wild  only  far 
S.  W. :  fl.  all  summer. 

H.  aunuus,  the  Great  Common  Sunflower  of  the  gardens,  with  huge 
beads  ;  leaves  green,  rough ish,  not  houry. 

H.  argoph^llus,  of  Texas,  cult  for  its  hoary-white  foliage ;  heads  smaller. 

§  2.    %  Receptacle  and  disk  convex :  heads  middle-sited  or  rutlter  small :  flower* 

ing  throughout  lute  summer  and  autumn. 
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•  Dish  dark  purple,  contrasting  with  thn  yellow  rays* 

+- Leave*  long  and  linear,  1-nmyrf,   entire,  sessile:   htads  small  and  mostly 
corymbed:  involucre  of  leaf  tike  spreading  scales. 

H.  angustifblius,  of  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S.y  has  slender  rough 

stems  2°  -  G°  high,  lower  leaves  opposite  and  rough. 

H.  orgy  ill  la,  of  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  cult,  has  stems  (6° -10°  high),  and 
crowded  very  narrow  alternate  leaves  smooth :  ii.  late. 

«-  «-  Leaves  oral  or  lanrrolate,  opposite:  stems  l°-3°  high,  hearing  solitary  or 
jiw  long-jtedundul  ruthtr  large  Iteads:  involucre  of  short  dose  scales: 

H.  heteroph^llus,  of  low  pinc-harrens  S. ;  rather  hairy,  with  lowest 
loaves  oval  or.  oblong,  upper  ones  lance-linear  and  few ;  scales  of  involucre 
lanceolate. 

H.  rigidua,  of  dry  prairies  W.  &  S. ;  rough,  with  thick  firm  leaves  lance- 
oblong  or  the  lower  oval ;  scales  of  the  involucre  ovate  or  oblong,  blunt. 

•  *  Disk  yellow  as  well  as  the  rays,  or  hardly  dingy-brownish. 

+-~  Scales  of  the  ini'olncre  short  and  broadly  lanceolate,  regularly  imbricated,  without 
leaf-like  tips :  leaves  nearly  auopjtosite  and  nearly  entire. 

H.  OCCidentaJis,  of  dry  barrens  from  Ohio  W.  &  S. :  somewhat  hairy, 
with  slender  simple  stems  i°-3°  high,  sending  off  runners  from  base,  naked 
above,  bearing  1-5  heads ;  lowest  leaves  ovate  or  lance-ovate ;  upper  ones 
narrow,  small  and  distant. 

H.  m611is,  of  same  situations,  is  soft  white-woolly  all  over,  2°  -4°  high, 
leafy  to  the  top,  the  leaves  heart-ovate  and  partly  clasping. 

-*-  •*-  Scales  of  the  involucre  looser  and  leafy-tipped :  stems  leafy  to  the  top. 

*+  Leaves  chiefly  alternate  and  not  triple-riblied. 

H.  gigant£us,  common  in  low  grounds  N. ;  rough  and  rather  hairy,  3°- 
10°  high,  with  lanceolate  serrate  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  pale  yellow  rays. 

++  ++  Leaves  mainly  opposite,  except  in  the  last,  3-ribbed  at  base  or  triple-riltbed. 

H.  divaricktu.8,  common  in  dry  sterile  soil,  has  smooth  stem  l°-3°  high, 
rough  ovatc-lanccolatc  leaves  tapering  to  a  point  and  3-nerved  at  the  rounded 
Bcssilc  base. 

H.  hirs(ltU8,  only  W.,  diners  from  the  preceding  in  its  rough-hairy  stem 
1°  -  2°  high,  and  leaves  with  narrower  base  more  or  less  petioled. 

H.  8tmmbsus,  common  in  low  grounds,  has  mostly  smooth  stems  3° -4° 
high,  broadly  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate  leaves  rough  above  and  whitish  or  white- 
downy  beneath,  their  margins  beset  with  line  appressed  teeth,  and  petioles  short 
and  margined. 

H.  decap£talU8,  so  named  because  (like  the  preceding)  it  commonly  has 
10  rays;  common  along  streams,  has  branching  stems  3° -6°  high,  thin  and 
bright-green  smoothish  ovate  leaves  coarsely  toothed  and  abruptly  contracted 
into  margined  petioles ;  scales  of  the  involucre  long  and  loose. 

H.  tuberbsus,  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (i.  e.  Girtisale  or  Sunflower  in 
Italian,  corrupted  in  England  into  Jerusalem):  cult,  for  the  tubers  and  run 
wild  in  fence-rows,  probably  a  state  of  a  wild  S.  W.  species  ;  5°  -  7°  high,  with 
triple-ribbed  ovate  petioled  leaves,  rough-hairy  as  well  as  the  stems,  all  the 
upper  ones  alternate,  the  running  rootstocks  ending  in  ovate  or  oblong  edible 
tubers. 

58.  HELl6PSIS,  OX-EYE.    (Greek-made  name,  from  the  likeness  to 

Sunflower.) 

H.  1 86  vis,  our  only  species,  common  in  rich  or  low  grounds,  resembles 
a  Sunflower  of  the  last*  section,  but  has  pistillate  rays  and  4-sided  akenes  with- 
out pappus:  l°-4°  high,  smooth;  leaves  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  triple-ribbed, 
]>etiolcd,  serrate ;  head  oi'  golden-yellow  flowers  terminating  the  branches,  in 
summer.     11 
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69 f  RUDB^CKIA,  CONE-FLOWER.  (Named  for  Rudbeck,  fkther  and 
son,  Swedish  botanist*. )  The  following  are  the  commonest  species,  all 
natives  of  this  country :   fl.  summer. 

§  1.  Disk  broadly  conical,  dark-colored,  the  soft  chaff  not  pointed:  rough-hairy 
plants  1°  -  2°  high,  leafy  below,  the  ttaktd  summit  of  the  stems  or  brunch!  s 
bearing  single  showy  heads:  leaves  simple.     % 

R.  specibsa,  from  Fenn.  W.  &  S.,  and  cult,  in  some  gardens ;  leaves  lan- 
ceolate or  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  euds,  3  -  5-nerved,  petioled,  coarsely 
toothed  or  cut. 

R.  hlrta,  common  in  open  ground  W.  &  S.,  introduced  into  meadows  E. 
with  clover-seed ;  stems  stout  and  mostly  simple ;  leaves  nearly  entire,  triple- 
ribbed,  oblong-lanceolate  or  the  lowest  spatulate,  the  upper  sessile. 

• 

§  2.   Disk  conical,  dark-purple,  tlie  cJtaff  awn-pointed :  lower  leavts  often  pinnately 

parted  or  S-cleft.     (D 

R.  triloba,  from  Penn.  to  HI.  &  S. ;  hairy,  2°  -  5°  high,  much  branched, 
with  upper  leaves  lance-ovate  and  toothed,  and  the  numerous  small  heads  with 
-only  about  8  rays. 

§  3.   Disk  globular,  pale  dull  brownish  (receptacle  sweet-scented),  the  chaff  blunt 
and  downy  at  the  end  ;  lower  leaves  3-parted.     y, 

R.  BUbtomentbsa,  of  the  prairies  and  plains  W. ;  somewhat  downy,  with 
leafy  stems  3°  -  5°  high,  ovate  or  lance-ovate  serrate  upper  leaves  and  short- 
peduncled  heads. 

§  4.  Disk  oblong,,  or  in  fruit  cylindrical  and  V  long,  greenish  yellow,  the  chaff  very 
blunt  ana  downy  at  the  end :  leaves  all  compound  or  cleft.     % 

R.  laciniata,  Common  Cone-Flower,  in  low  thickets;  3° -7°  high, 
smooth,  branching  above ;  lowest  leaves  pinnate  with  5-7  cut  or  cleft  leaflets, 
upper  ones  3-5-parted,  or  the  uppermost  undivided;  heads  long-peduncled, 
with  linear  drooping  rays  l'-2'  long. 

60.  LEPACHYS.  (Supposed  to  be  formed  from  Greek  words  for  thick 
and  scale.)    Receptacle  anise-scented  when  crushed.    Fl.  summer. 

L.  pinnata,  in  dry  soil  from  W.  New  York  W.  &  S. :  minutely  roughish 
and  slightly  hoary ;  the  slender  leafy  stems  3°  -  5°  high,  bearing  leaves  of  3  -  7 
lanceolate"  leaflets,  and  somewhat  corymbed  heads  with  the  oval  or  oblong  disk 
much  shorter  than  the  oblong  drooping  yellow  rays ;  akenes  scarcely  2-toothed, 
flattish,  the  inner  edge  hardly  wing-margined.     jI 

Xi.  COlumnaris,  of  the  plains  W.  of  the  Mississippi ;  cult,  for  ornament ; 
l°-2°  high,  with  single  or  few  long-peduncled  heads,  their  cylindrical  disk  often 
becoming  2'  long,  and  longer  than  the  5-8  broad  drooping  rays,  these  either 
yellow,  or  var.  pulcherrima,  with  the  base  or  lower  half  brown-purple;  akenes 
I  -  2-toothed  at  top  and  winged  down  one  edge.     % 

61.  DRAC&PIS.     (Name  refers  in  some  obscure  way  to  a  Dragon.)    ® 

D.  amplexicatilis,  wild  far  S.  W.,  sometimes  cult,  for  ornament ;  smooth, 
l°-2°  high,  with  clasping  heart-shaped  pale  leaves,  and  long-peduncled  heads, 
like  those  of  the  preceding,  the  broad  rays  mostly  shorter  than  the  cylindrical 
disk,  and  either  yellow  or  the  lower  part  brown-purple. 

62.  ECHINACEA,  HEDGEHOG  CONE-FLOWER.  (Name  means  like 
a  hedgehog,  viz.  receptacle  with  prickly  pointed  chaff.)     Fl.  summer.     % 

E.  purpurea,  in  prairies  and  open  grounds  from  W.  Fenn.  W.  &  8. : 
stems  l°-2°  high  from  a  thick  and  black  pungent-tasted  root  (called  Black 
Sampson  by  quack-doctors),  bearing  ovate  or  lanceolate  5-nerved  and  veiny 
leaves,  the  lower  long-petioled,  and  terminated  by  a  large  head;  rays  15-20, 
dull  rote-purple. 

E.  a&gUfltifblia,  from  Wisconsin  8.,  is  a  more  slender  form,  with  narrow 
lanceolate  3-nerved  entire  leaves,  and  12-15  brighter-colored  rays. 
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63.  ZINNIA.    (Named  for  a  German  professor,  2***.)     Common! j  xmV 

tivated  for  ornament :  fl.  all  summer.  * 

Z.  dlegans,  the  favorite  Garden  Zinnia,  from  Mexico,  with  orate  heart- 
shaped  half-clasping  leaves,  and  very  large  heads  of  rose-colored,  purple,  violet, 
red,  or  white  (lowers,  2  -3'  in  diameter,  of  late  also  full-double  like  a  small 
Dahlia;  chart'  of  receptacle  crested-toothed  at  tip;  akenes  barely  2-toothcd  at 
summit.      i; 

Z.  multiflbra,  from  Mexico,  &c.,  now  not  common  in  gardens,  being  less 
showy,  has  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  hollow  peduncle  much  enlarged  under  the 
head,  obovate  red-purple  rays,  blunt  entire  chaff,  and  1-awned  akenes.     Q 

Z.  angUStifblia,  cult,  as  Z.  a^trea,  from  Mexico,  is  widely  and  copiously 
branched,  rough-hairy,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  many  small  heads,  oval  orange- 
yellow  rays,  and  conspicuously  pointed  chaff.  a 

64.  TAQETBSi  FRENCH  or  AFRICAN  MARIGOLD,  but  from  South 
America  and  Mexico.     (Mythological  name.)     Fl.  all  summer.     (T) 

•  Plant  anise-scented,  with  entire  leaves,  small  coryinbtd  heads,  and  few  rays. 

T.  ldeida,  now  rather  uncommon  in  gardens,  has  glossy  lanceolate  serrate 
leaves,  and  orange  Mowers. 

*  *  Plant  strong-scented :  leaves  pinnate  :  leaflets  cut-toothed  :  bead  large. 

T.  er6cta.  Large  African  M.,  with  lanceolate  leaflets,  inflated  club- 
shaped  peduncles,  and  heads  of  orange  or  lemon-colored  flowers,  often  full  double. 

T.  patula,  French  M.,  with  finer  lance-line:ir  leaflets,  cylindrical  pedun- 
cles, and  narrower  heads,  the  rays  orange  or  with  darker  stripes. 

T.  signata  is  a  more  delicate  low  much-branched  species,  with  finely  cut 
leaves,  slender  peduncles,  and  smaller  heads,  the  5  rays  purple-spotted  or  spotted 
and  striped  with  darker  orange  at  base. 

65.  DYSdDIA,.  FETID  MARIGOLD.     (Name,  in  Greek,  denotes  the 

ill-scent  of  the  plant. )     Fl.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

D.  chrysanthemoides.    Roadsides  and  river-banks  W.  &  S.  W. :  a  low 

weed,  nearly  smooth,  with  spreading  branches,  opposite  pinnately  parted  and 
finely  cut  leaves,  and  few  yellow  rays  scarcely  exceeding  the  involucre.     <i) 

66.  CICHORIUM,  SUCCORY,  CICHORY,  or  CHICORY.     (Arabic 
name  of  the  plant.)     Fl.  all  summer. 

C.  IntybUB,  Common  C.  Nat.  from  Eu.  by  roadsides,  &c.  mainly  E.: 
leaves  runcinatc,  rough-hairy  on  the  midrib,  or  the  upper  ones  on  flowering 
stems  small  and  bract-like,  entire ;  showy  blue  flowers  opening  only  in  the 
morning  and  in  cloudy  weather  ;  deep  root  used  as  substitute  for  coffee.      % 

C.  Endivia,  Endive,  cult,  from  East  Indies,  for  autumn  salad;  leaves 
smooth,  slightly  or  deeply  toothed,  or  much  cut  and  crisped,  flowering  stems 
short  and  leafy.     (2)  ® 

67.  TRAGOPOGON,  SALSIFY.     (Greek  name  for  goaes-btard,  from 

the  pappus.)     Fl.  early  summer. 

T.  porrifbliUB,  Common  S.  or  Oyster-plant.    Cult  from  Eu.  for  the 

edible  tap-root,  sometimes  running  wild :  smooth  and  pale,  2°  — 4°  high,  branch- 
ing, with  long  leaves  tapering  from  a  clasping  base  to  a  slender  apex,  verv  large 
heads  on  hollow  peduncle  much  thickened  upwards,  and  deep  violet-purple 
flowers.     \£) 

68.  LEONTODON,  HAWKBIT.     (Greek  name  for  lion-tooth,  from  ths 

rune  in  ate  leaves  of  some  species. ) 

L.  autumnale,  Fall  Dandelion  or  Hawkbit.     Nat.  from  Europe  ia 

meadows  and  lawns  E. :  leaves  pinnatifid  or  laciniate;  scapes  slender,  8'- ISP 
high,  branching ;   peduncles  thickish  and  scaly-bracted  next  the  small  ' 
fl.  summer  and  autumn.     % 
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69.  HIEEACIUM,  HAWK  WEED  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek). 
Wild  plants  of  the  country,  in  dry  ground  :  fl.  summer  and  autumn.     % 

H.  Canaddnse?  chiefly  N.,  has  simple  stems  l°-3°  high  and  leafy  up  to 
the  corymbed  summit ;  lanceolate  or  oblong  acute  leaves  with  a  few  coarse  teeth, 
and  rather  large  heads  with  loose  imbricated  involucre. 

H.  panicul&tum,  in  woods,  has  slender  and  branching  leafy  stems  2°  -3° 
high,  lanceolate  scarcely  toothed  leaves,  a  loose  panicle  of  very  small  12-20- 
tiowered  heads  on  slender  peduncles,  the  involucre  very  simple. 

H.  SC&br'um,  in  more  open  grounds,  is  roughish-hairy,  with  rather  stout 
simple  stem  (2° -3°  high),  bearing  obovate  or  oval  nearly  entire  leaves,  and 
a  narrow  panicle  of  many  small  heads,  the  40  -  50-fiowcred  involucre  and  stiff 
peduncles  thickly  beset  with  dark  glandular  bristles ;  akenes  not  tapering. 

H.  longipilum,  in  prairies  W.,  is  so  named  from  the  exceedingly  long 
(often  1')  straight  bristly  hairs  of  the  stem ;  has  narrow  oblong  entire  leaves, 
panicle  and  20  -  30-flowered  involucre  between  the  last  and  the  next,  and  akenes 
spindle-shaped. 

H.  Gronbvii,  common  in  sterile  soil,  with  slender  stems  leafy  and  very 
hairy  below,  leaves  oblong  or  obovate,  panicle  narrow,  small  heads,  slender 
peduncles  and  20-30-tlowered  involucre  sparingly  glandular-bristly,  and  spindle- 
shaped  akenes  with  very  tapering  summit. 

H.  venbsum,  Rattlesnake- Weed  ;  common  in  dry  sandy  ground,  very 
smooth  or  with  a  few  hairs  ;  with  leaves  chiefly  at  the  root,  obovate  or  oblong, 
thin,  purple-tinged  beneath  and  purple-veiny  above ;  scape  slender,  1°-  2°  high, 
forking  into  2-7  slender  peduncles  bearing  small  about  20-flowered  heads; 
akenes  linear,  not  tapering. 

70.  NABALUS,  RATTLESNAKE-ROOT.  (Name  from  Greek  word 
for  a  harp,  alluding  probably  to  the  lyrate  leaves  of  some  species.)  Roots 
tuberous  or  spindle-shaped,  bitter.    Fl.  late  summer  and  autumn.     % 

*  Peduncles  and  5-1 2-flowered  heads  smooth :  leaves  very  variable. 

N.  altissimus,  Tall  R.  or  White-Lettuce.  Rich  woods  N.,  3°  -6° 
high,  with  long  and  narrow  leafy  panicle,  petioled  leaves  inclined  to  be  ovate- 
triangular  ;  heads  5  -  6-flowered ;  pappus  dirty  white. 

H.  albus,  Common  White-Lettuce,  in  open  woods,  chiefly  N.  and  W., 
is  glaucous,  with  more  corymbed  panicles  of  8-  12-flowered  heads,  usually  more 
cut  or  divided  leaves,  and  cinnamon-colored  pappus, 

N.  Fraseri,  Lion's-foot,  or  Gall-of-the-Earth,  is  commonest  in  dry 
soil  E.  and  S.,  l°-4°  high,  with  narrow-corymbed  panicles  of  8-  12-flowered 
heads,  and  pappus  dull  straw-color. 

*  •  Peduncles  and  12  -  40-flowered  heads  hairy.     Chit-fly  West,  an  plain*,  frc. 

N.  racembsUB  has  smooth  wand-like  stem  2°  -5°  high,  lance-oblpng 
slightly  toothed  leaves,  the  upper  ones  partly  clasping,  and  a  narrow  spiked 
panicle  of  about  12-flowered  heads. 

N.  &8per  is  similar,  bat  rough-pubescent,  the  12-  14-flowercd  heads  mostly 
erect  and  larger. 

N.  crepedinius,  onlv  W.,  is  smoother,  with  stout  stem  5°  -  8°  high, 
wide  corymbed  panicles  of  20-40-flowcred  heads,  brown  pappus,  and  broad 
leaves  6'  -  12'  long  on  winged  petioles. 

71.  PYBBftOPAPPTJS,  FALSE  DANDELIOtf.  (Name  means  in 
Greek  flame-colored  jhi/>/>us  ;  this  and  the  leafy  stems  obviously  distinguish 
this  genus  from  the  next.)     ®  (£) 

P.  Carolinian  US,  in  sandy  fields  from  Maryland  S. :  l°-2°  high,  with 
oblonj*  or  lanceolate  leaves  often  pinnatifid  or  cut,  the  upper  partly  clasping : 
fl.  spring  and  summer. 

72.  TABAXACUM,  DANDELION.  (Greek  name  referring  to  medici- 
nal properties  of  the  root.)    (£)  % 

T.  Dens-lebniB,  Common  D.,  in  all  fields,  &c,  from  spring  to  autumn. 
Inner  involucre  closes  after  blossoming  till  the  akenes  mature  and  the  beak 
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lengthens  and  elevates  the  pappus ;  then  the  involucre  is  leflexed,  the  pappus 
spreads,  and  with  the  fruit  is  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

73.  LACTITCA,  LETTUCE.    (Ancient  Latin  name,  from  the  milky  juice.) 

L.  sativa,  Garden  Lettuce.  Cultivated  from  Europe,  the  broad  and 
tender  root-leaves  used  for  salad;  stem-leaves  heart-shaped  and  clasping; 
flowers  yellow.     (T)  (2) 

L.  Canadensis,  Wild  Lettuce.  Open  grounds,  3° -9°  high,  with 
lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves  often  pinnatifid,  sometimes  entire ;  flowers  pale 
yellow,  sometimes  purple  or  reddish.     ® 

74.  MULGEDIUM,  FALSE  or  BLUE  LETTUCE.  (Name  from 
Latin  mulgeo,  to  miik.)     Fl.  summer,  in  thicket-borders,  &c. 

M.  acuminatum,  from  New  York  to  III.  &  S. ;  3°  -  6°  high,  with  ovate 
or  lance-ovate  barely  serrate  leaves  on  winged  petioles,  blue  flowers,  and  bright 
white  pappus.     (*) 

M.  Floridanum,  from  Penn  W.  &  S. ;  like  the  first,  but  with  all  the 
leaves  or  the  lower  ones  lvrate  or  runcinate,  uppermost  partly  clasping.     (2)  _ 

M.  leucophieum,  in  low  gro  inds :  resembles  Wild  Lettuce,  and  with 
equally  variable  lanceolate  or  oblong  often  irregularly  pinnatifid  leaves,  very 
compound  panicle  of  pale  blue  or  bluish-white  tiowers/and  tawny  pappus.     ® 

75.  SONCHUS,  SOW-THISTLE.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  Coarse 
weeds,  with  soft-spiny-toothed  runcinatc-pinnatifid  leaves:  nat.  from  Eu. : 
fl.  summer 

S.  oleraceus,  Common  S. ;  in  manured  soil  and  damp  waste  places ;  1°- 

5°  high,  acute  auricles  to  the  clasping  base  of  the  leaves,  pale  yellow  flowers, 
and  akenes  wrinkled  transversely.     (T) 

S.  asper,  like  the  last,  but  the  leaves  less  divided  and  more  spiny-toothed, 
the  auricles  of  their  clasping  base  rounded,  and  akenes  smooth  with  3  nerves  on 
each  side.     CO 

S.  arvensis,  Field  S.  Less  common  E. ;  l°-2°  high  from  creeping 
root-stocks,  with  larger  heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  bristly  peduncles 
and  involucre.     %  * 

62.  LOBELIACEJE,  LOBELIA  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  milky  acrid  juice,  alternate  simple  leaves  and  scat- 
tered racemed  or  pan'uled  flowers  ;  the  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
many-seeded  ovary  and  pod  ;  the  corolla  irregularly  5-lobed  and 
mostly  split  down  as  it  were  on  the  upper  side;  the  5  stamen* 
united  into  a  tube  commonly  by  their  filaments  and  always  by  their 
anthers;    style   only  one. 

Downingia  elegans,  under  the  older  name  of  Clint6nia  £legans,  and 
D.  pulchella,  formerly  Clint6nia  pulchella,  are  delicate  little  annu- 
als from  California,  sparingly  cultivated.  They  resemble  small  Lobelias,  with 
very  bright  blue  flowers,  but  are  known  by  the  very  long  and  slender  1 -celled 
pod,  and  short  tube  of  corolla  not  much  split  down.  The  first  has  the  2  narrow 
lobes  approaching  each  other  opposite  the  3-lobed  lip  which  has  a  whitish  centre. 
The  second  has  a  larger  corolla,  with  centre  of  the  3-lobcd  lip  yellow  and  white, 
and  the  2  other  lobes  widely  diverging.  —  The  other  common  plants  of  the 
order  belong  to 

1.  LOBELIA  (named  after  the  herbalist  De  i'Ofxl  or  Lnhel).  Tube  of  the 
calyx  and  2-celled  r od  short  Corolla  split  down  on  one  aide,  the  5  lobes 
more  or  less  irregular  or  unequal.     Two  or  all  5  anthers  bearded  at  top. 
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♦  Exotic,  cultivated  for  ornament 

Ii.  Erinus,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  common  low  and  spreading  little 
Lobelia  of  conservatories  and  summer  gardens,  with  abundant  small  flowers 
azure-blue,  usually  white  in  the  throat,  and  narrow  toothed  upper  leaves  :  ®  or 
continued  by  cuttings. 

L.  laxiflbra,  from  Mexico,  cultivated  in  conservatories  under  the  name  of 
SiphocAmpylus  BfcoLOR  ;  tall,  with  curved  and  large  red  and  yellow  flowers, 
hanging  on  long  slender  peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  oblong  or  lanceolate 
toothed  leaves.     y 

*  *  Wild  species  of  the  country  y  one  or  two  of  them  sometimes  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment ;  fl.  summer :  growing  in  wet  or  low  grounds ,  except  two  of  them, 

■«-  Corolla  deep  red :  stems  tall  and  simple. 

L.  cardin&lis,  Cardinal-Flower,  with  lance-oblong  leaves  and  erect 
raceme  of  large  and  showy  flowers,  which  are  very  rarely  rose-colored  or  even 
white.     (D   y 

•*-  ■*-  Flowers  blue  or  with  some  white  in  the  throat. 

Ii.  infl&ta,  Indian  Tobacco.  Somewhat  hairy,  9' -18'  high,  much 
branched,  with  ovate  toothed  leaves,  and  spike-like  leafy  racemes  of  small 
flowers,  the  pale  blue  corolla  only  2"  long,  and  pod  inflated.  ®  Common  in 
fields :  a  noted  quack  medicine. 

L.  syphilitica,  Great  Blue  L.  Slightly  hairy,  1°  -  3°  high,  leafy,  with 
ovate-oblong  irregularly  toothed  leaves,  dense  leafy  raceme,  hairy  calyx,  and 
corolla  almost  1 '  long.     y 

L.  puberula,  chiefly  S.  &  W. ;  minutely  soft-downy,  with  blunter  and 
finer-toothed  leaves,  and  rather  1 -sided  spike  of  smaller  deeper-blue  flowers,     y 

li.  8pic&ta,  in  sandy  or  gravelly  damp  or  dry  soil ;  smoothish,  with  long 
and  wand-like  stems  l°-3°  high,  obovate  lowest  leaves,  narrow  and  small 
upper  ones,  and  close  naked  raceme  of  very  small  flowers      ®   y 

Jj.  K&lmii,  of  wet  banks  N. ;  smooth',  with  branching  stems  5'- 12'  high, 
obovate  root-leaves,  few  and  lanceolate  or  linear  stem-leaves,  a  loose  raceme 
of  slender-pedicelled  and  small  but  handsome  bright-blue  flowers,  and  obovate 
pods.    (5)  y 

63.  CAMPANULACEiE,  CAMPANULA  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves,  and  pcattered  flowers, 
with  regular  5-Iobed  (blue  or  white)  corolla  and  5  stamens  borne 
on  the  summit  of  the  calyx-tube  which  is  adherent  to  the  2-5- 
celled  many-seeded  ovary  and  pod ;  style  1  ;  stigmas  as  many  as 
the  cells  of  the  ovary.  Stamens  separate  in  all  our  plants  of  the 
order,  which  by  this  and  by  the  regular  corolla  (valvate  in  the  bud) 
lire  distinguished  from  the  preceding. 

1.  SPECULARIA.  Corolla  nearly  wheel-shaped.    Stigmas  3.    Pod  linear  or  nar- 

row oblong,  opening  by  a  lateral  valve  or  short  cleft  into  each  cell.    Other- 
wise as  in  the  next. 

2.  CAMPANULA.    Corolla  bell-shaped,  or  of  various  shapes.    Stigmas  and  cells 

of  the  short  pod  8-6,  each  cell  of  the  latter  opening  by  a  lateral  valve  or 
short  cleft. 
8.   PL ATYCODON.    Corolla  very  broadly  open  from  a  narrow  base,  balloon-shaped 
in  the  bud.    Pod  top-shaped,  6-celled,  opening  at  the  top  into  3-5-valves. 

1.  SPECULARIA,  VENUS'S  LOOKING-GLASS.      (Old  Latin  name 
of  European  species  is  Speculum  Veneris.)     Fl.  all  summer.     Q 

S.  Speculum,  Garden  V.,  cult,  from  Eu.  for  ornament,  is  a  low-  herb, 
with  oblong  leaves,  pretty  blue  flowers  terminating  the  spreading  branches,  and 
linear  triangular  pod. 
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S.  perfoliate,  a  wild  weedy  plant  in  sterile  or  sandy  ground,  with  simple 
stems  3'-20/  high,  furnished  throughout  with  round-heart-shaped  clasping 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  their  axils,  only  the  later  ones  expanding  a  small 
blue  corolla ;  pod  oblong. 

2.  CAMPANULA,  BELLFLOWER  or  HAREBELL.     (Diminutive  of 
Italian  or  late  Latin  name  for  belL)    Fl.  summer.    (Lessons,  p.  1Q2,  fig.  207.) 

*   Wild  species  of  the  country,  all  with  3  stigmas  and  3-ceUed  pod. 

C.  Americana,  Tall  Wild  B.  Rich  moist  ground  especially  W.,  with 
stem  3°  -  6°  high,  thin  lance-ovate  taper-pointed  serrate  leaves,  and  long  loose 
spike  of  flowers,  the  almost  wheel-shaped  light-blue  corolla  1'  broad,  and  long 
curved  style,    (i)  ® 

C.  aparinoides,  Small  Marsh  B.  Grassy  wet  places,  with  delicate 
weak  stem  8'  -  20'  high,  and  rough  backward  on  the  angles,  bearing  small  lance- 
linear  leaves  and  a  few  small  flowers  on  diverging  peduncles,  the  bell-shaped 
corolla  3"  -  4"  long.     % 

C.  rotundifdiia,  Common  Harebell.  On  precipices  and  rocky  banks 
N.,  with  tufted  spreading  slender  stems  5' -12'  high,  round  or  heart-shaped 
root-leaves,  dying  early,  but  narrow  mostly  linear  stem-leaves  ( the  specific  name 
therefore  unfortunate),  and  a  few  slcnder-peduncled  flowers,  die  blue  bell-shaped 
corolla  6''  -  8"  long.     % 

•  •  European  species  of  the  gardens :  flowers  mostly  blue,  with  white  varieties, 

«♦-  Stigmas  and  cells  of  the  pod  3  :  no  appendages  to  calyx.     ^ 

C.  Carpathica.  Smooth,  tufted,  6' -10'  high,  with  roundish  or  ovate 
petioled  small  leavei,  slender  1 -flowered  peduncles,  and  open  bell-shaped  corolla 
about  V  long. 

C.  rapunculoides.  Weedy,  spreading  inveterately  by  the  root,  rather 
hairy,  the  erect  leafy  stems  l°-2°  high,  with  lowest  leaves  heart-shaped  and 
petioled,  upper  lance-ovate  and  sessile,  nodding  flowers  in  the  axil  of  bracts 
forming  a  leafy  raceme,  and  tubular-bell-shaped  corolla  1'  long. 

C.  Trachelium.  Roughish-hairy,  2° -3°  high,  with  more  coarsely  toothed 
and  broader  leaves  than  the  last,  and  rather  larger  bell-shaped  corolla. 

C.  persiceefdlia.  Smooth,  with  upright  stems  1°-2J°  hijrh,  and  bearing 
small  lance-linear  leaves,  root-leaves  broader,  all  beset  with  minute  close  teeth ; 
the  flowers  nearly  sessile  and  erect,  rather  few  in  a  sort  of  raceme,  the  open  bell- 
shaped  corolla  1  J'  -  2'  long,  sometimes  double. 

■*-  •*-  Stigmas  and  cells  of  the  pod  5  :  calyx  with  reflexed  leafy  appendages.  (J)  (5) 

C.  Medium,  Canterbury  Bells.  Erect,  branching,  hairy,  with  coarse 
toothed  leaves,  and  oblong-bell-shaped  flowers  2' -3'  long,  often  double. 

3.  PLATYCODON.     (A  Greek-made  name,  means  broad  bell/lower.)     % 

P.  graildiflbrum.  Cult,  from  Siberia ;  very  smooth,  pale  or  glaucous, 
rather  low  and  spreading,  with  lance-ovate  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  terminal 
peduncle  bearing  a  showy  flower,  the  broadly  expanded  5-lobed  corolla  fully 
2'  broad,  blue  or  white,  sometimes  double,  in  summer. 

64.  ERICACEJE,  HEATH  FAMILY. 

Very  large  family,  chiefly  of  shrubs,  difficult  to  define  as  a  whole; 
ihe  leaves  are  simple  and  mostly  alternate ;  the  flowers  almost  all 
regular,  and  with  as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  as  there  are 
petals  or  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  their  anthers  2-celled,  each  ceil  more 
commonly  opening  by  a  pore  or  hole  at  the  end  ;  ovary  mostly 
with  as  many  cells  as  there  are  lobes  to  the  corolla ;  style  only  one, 
and  seed3  small. 

Epacris  is  a  genu*  and  the  type  of  a  family  or  sub-order  of 
lleath-Lke  thrubs,  of  Australia,  some  of  them  cult,  in  conservatories 
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Epacrises  and  the  like  differ  from  Heaths  in  their  stamens  (often 
inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla)  having  one-celled  anthers.  The 
Heath  Family  comprises  the  following  subordinate  families:  — 

I.  WHORTLEBERRY  FAMILY,  known  by  having  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  on  which  the  monopetalous 
corolla  and  the  stamens  are  therefore  mounted.  All  are  shrubs, 
with  scaly  buds.     Fruit  a  berry  or  berry-Ike. 

1.  GAYLUSSACIA.    Stamens  10:  anthers  with  the  cells  opening  by  a  chink  at 

the  blunt  or  tapering  top.  Ovary  10-celled  with  one  ovule  in  each  ceD,  form- 
ing d  berry-like  fruit  containing  10  apparent  seeds,  or  properlv  little  stones. 
Flowers  in  lateral  racemes;  branchlets  and  leaves  beset  witn  resinous  or 
clammy  dots  or  atoms. 

2.  VACCINIUM.    Stamens  10  or  8:  anthers  tapering  up  into  a  tube  with  a  hole 

at  the  top.  Ovary  with  several  or  many  ovules  m  each  cell,  forming  a  pulpy 
many-seeded  (rarely  rather  few-seeded)  berry. 

3.  CHIOGENES.     Stamens  8:  anthers  with  short  cells  minutely  2-pointed,  and 

opening  by  a  large  chink  down  to  the  middle.  Ovary  4-celled,  in  fruit  a  white 
many-seeded  berry. 

II.  HEATH  FAMILY  proper  ;  shrubs  or  small  trees  with 
calyx  free  from  the  ovary. 

\  1.  Heaths:  the  corolla  persisting  dry  and  scarious  long  after  the  flowers  open, 
em  losing  the  pod;  the  evergreen  haves  needle-shaped  or  minute.  Lobes  of 
calyx  and  corolla  4 :  stamens  8.     No  scaly  leaf-buds. 

4.  ERICA.   Corolla  of  various  shapes,  4-toothed  or  4-cleft,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Pod  loculicidal.    Leaves  needle-shaped  or  linear  with  margins  revolute. 

5.  CALLUNA.     Corolla  bell-shaped,  4-parted,  much  shorter  and  less  conspicuous 

than  the  4  colored  and  scarious-persistent  sepals ;  below  these  2  or  3  pairs  of 
bracts,  the  inner  ones  scale-like.  Pod  septicidal.  Leaves  very  short  and 
small,  opposite,  crowded,  and  imbricated. 

I  2.   Corolla  deciduous  {not  remaining  dry  after  flowering), 

*  Monopetalous  (or  in  No,  16  with  two  of  thepttals  nearly  separate), 

«-  Fruit  berry-like,  containing  5-10  seeds  or  very  small  stones:  calyx  dry  underneath. 

«.  ARCTOSTAPHYLOS.  Corolla  urn-shaped,  6-toothed,  enclosing  the  10  sta- 
mens; their  anthers  opening  at  the  top,  and  2-awned  on  the  back.  Leaves 
alternate. 

■i-  ■«-  Fruit  a  dry  and  many-seeded  pod, 

++  Bui  enclosed  in  the  calyx  which  becomes  thick  and  flr*hy,  so  that  the  fruit  imitates 

a  berry,  but  has  a  dry  pod  inside. 

7.  GAULTHERIA.    Corolla  oblong  or  short-cylindrical,  5-toothed.    Anthers  10, 

4-awned  or  4-pointed  at  top,  opening  only  there.  Leaves  alternate,  broad, 
often  spicy-aromatic,  evergreen. 

++  -M-  Oilyx  dry  and  separate  from  the  pod. 
a*  CbroUa  saher-shaped,  b-lnbed ;  anthers  opening  lengthwise,  not  appendaged. 

8.  EPIGiEA.    Sepals  5,  thin  and  scale-like,  ovate-lanceolate,  style  slender.    Leaves 

evergreen,  reticulated,  roundish. 

b.  Corolla  cylindrical^  urn- shaped,  ovate,  or  globubii\  very  rarely  bell-shaped,  the 
orifice  h-Umthed  ;  anthers  opening  wholly  or  wnvly  at  the  top.  All  belonged  to 
Andromeda  of  IAnnasus,  now  divided as  J ol loirs. 

1.  CASSANDRA.  Calyx  of  5  ovate  and  ncu*e  rigid  sepals  overlapping  in  the 
bud.  and  a  pair  of  similar  hractlets  at  its  base.  Corolla  almost  cylindrical. 
Antners  witn  tubular  tips  to  the  cells,  and  no  awns  on  the  back.  Pod  flattisb 
from  above,  when  ripe  splitting  into  an  outer  layer  of  6  valves  and  an 
inner  cartilaginous  one  of  10  valves.  Shrub,  with  leaves  rather  scurfy. 
10.  LEUCOTHOK.  Calyx  of  5  almost  separate  sepals  a  little  overlapping  in  the 
bud.  Corolla  ovate-oblong  or  almost  cylindrical.  Anthers  without  tubular 
tips.    Pod  flattish  from  above,  6-valved,  loculicidal.     Shrubs. 
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11.  ANDROMEDA.    Calyx  valvate  (n  the  early  bud:  no  bractlets.    Corona  various, 

Pod  globular  or  short-ovate,  6-valved,  loculicidal.    Shrubs. 

12.  OXVDENDRITM.    Calyx  valvate  in  the  bud;  no  bractlets.     Corolla  orate. 

Anthers  awuless.    Pod  conical  or  pyramidal,  6-valved,  loculicidal.    Tree. 

C  Corolla  C  usually  large)  open-btU-shnped,  saucer-Aaped,  funnel-form,  <fr.,  b-labed 
or  citjX :  anthers  sltort,  without  awns  or  other  appendages,  opening  only  by 
holes  at  the  top :  JilamenU  long  and  slender,  as  u  alio  the  style  :  pod  septiculal  * 
leaves  entire. 

=  No  scaly  buds :  bracts  green,  firm,  and  persistent. 

13.  KALMIA.    Corolla  broadly  open,  slightly  5-lobed,  and  with  10  poaches  in 

which  the  10  anthers  are  lodged  until  extricated  by  insects,  when  the  bent 
elastic  filaments  fly  up  and  discharge  the  pollen.  Pod  globular.  Leaves 
evergreen.    Flowers  in  umbels  or  corymb-like  clusters. 

ss  =  Flowers  in  umbel-like  clusters  from  htrge  Scaly  terminal  buds,  their  thin  scale- 
like  bracts  or  bud-scales  falung  as  the  blossoms  are  developed.  Calyx  often 
minute  or  obsolete* 

14.  RHODODENDRON.    Corolla  bell-shaped,  funnel-form,  or  various.     Stamens 

10,  often  curved  to  the  lower  side.  Leaves  evergreen,  or  rarely  deciduous. 
Pod  mostly  oblong. 

15.  AZALEA.    Stamens  5,  or  rarely  more,  and  leaves  deciduous :  otherwise  nearly 

as  in  Rhododendron.  And  the  characters  run  together,  so  that  Azaleas  would 
hardly  be  kept  distinct,  except  that  they  are  so  familiar  in  cultivation. 

16.  RHODORA.  Like  Azalea,  but  the  corolla  strongly  irregular,  the  upper  part 

3-lobed,  the  lower  of  2  almost  or  quite  separate  petals ;  and  stamens  10. 

*  *   Polypetalous  or  nearly  so:  the  (white)  corolla  of  5  equal petuls, 
+-  Widely' spreading,  oval  or  obovate :  leaves  evergreen  .*  Jlowers  in  a  terminal  umbel 

17.  LEIOPHYLLUM.    Stamens  10:  anthers  opening  lengthwise.    Pod  2  -  8-celled. 

Leaves  small,  smooth  both  sides,  glossy,  mostly  opposite. 

18.  LEDUM.     Stamens  5-10:  anthers  opening  by  holes  at  top.     Pod  6-celled. 

Leaves  alternate,  thinnish,  rusty-woolly  underneath.  Flowers  from  scaly 
terminal  buds,  as  in  Azalea. 

•«-  h-  Petals  less  spreading :  leaves  deciduous :  Jlowers  in  hoary  racemes. 

19.  CLETHRA.    Sepals  and  obovate-oblong  petals  5.    Stamens  10:  anthers  arrow* 

shaped  and  renexed  in  the  bud,  the  hole  at  the  top  of  each  cell  then  at  the 
bottom.  Style  8-clcft  at  the  apex.  Pod  8-valvea,  3-celled,  enclosed  in  the 
calyx.    Leaves  alternate,  serrate,  feather-veined,  deciduous. 

III.  PYROLA  FAMILY ;  evergreen  herbs  or  nearly  so,  with 
calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  corolla  of  separate  petals,  anthers  turned 
outward*  in  the  bud,  soou  inverted,  when  the  holes  by  which  they 
open  are  at  top.     Seeds  innumerable,  with  a  loose  cellular  coat. 

20.  PYROLA.    Flowers  in  a  raceme  on  a  scape  which  hears  rounded  leaves  at 

base.  Petals  roundish,  more  or  less  concave.  Stamens  10,  with  awl-shaped 
filaments.    Style  lone.     Valves  of  pod  cobwebby  on  the  edges. 

21.  MOXESES.    Flower  solitary,  with  orbicular  widely  spreading  (sometimes  only 

4)  petals,  conspicuously  2-horned  anthers,  large  6-rayed  stigina  on  a  straight 
st vie.  and  nod  as  in  the  next  genus:  otherwise  like  Pvrola. 

22.  CHlM APMLA.    Flowers  several  in  a  corymb  or  umbel,  with  orbicular  widelv- 

sproading  petals,  2-horned  anthers  on  filameuts  enlarged  and  hairy  in  the 
middle.  \  ery  short  top-shaped  stvle  covered  bv  a  broad  orbicular  stigma, 
and  valves  of  pod  smooth  on  the  edges.  Stems  leafy  below:  leaves  narrow, 
smooth  and  glossy. 

IV.  INDIAN  PIPE  FAMILY;  herbs  destitute  of  green  foli- 
age,  parasitic  on  roots  of  other  plants ;  commonly  represented  by 
one  common  genus,  viz. 

23.  MONOTROPA.    Calyx  or  2  or  more  deciduous  bract-like  scales.     Corolla  of 

4  or  5  erect  spatulate  or  wedge-shaped  petals,  resembling  the  scales  of  the 
stem.  Stamens  8  or  10:  anthers  kidney-shaped,  opening  across  the  top, 
style  stout:  stigma  depressed.  Pod  4-6-oalied,  seeds  innumerable,  minute, 
resembling  Hue  sawdust. 
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1.  GAYLUSSACIA,  HUCKLEBERRY  or  AMERICAN  WHORTLE- 
BERRY. (Named  for  the  French  chemist  Gay-Lussac.)  Flowers  white 
tinged  with  reddish,  in  late  spring  :  the  edible  fruit  ripe  late  in  summer,  that 
of  the  first  species  largely  gathered  for  the  market 

G.  resinbsa,  Common  or  Black  H.  Low  or  rocky  ground,  common  ex- 
cept S.  W.,  l°-3°  high,  clammy-resinous  when  young,  with  rigid  branches, 
oval  leaves,  short  one-sided  racemes  in  clusters,  rather  cylindrical  corolla,  and 
black  fruit  without  a  bloom. 

G.  froildbsa,  Blue-Tangle  or  Dangleberby.  Low  grounds  from  New 
England  IS.,  with  diverging  slender  branches,  pale  leaves  white  beneath,  slen- 
der racemes  and  pedicels,  short  corolla,  and  sweet  blue-black  fruit  with  a  bloom. 

G.  dumbsa,  Dwarf  H.  Sandy  soil  near  the  coast,  rather  hairy  or  bristly, 
with  thickish  rather  shining  oblong  leaves,  long  racemes,  leaf-like  oval  bracts 
to  the  pedicels,  bell-shaped  corolla,  and  insipid  black  fruit 

2.  VACCINIUM,  CRANBERRY,  BLUEBERRY,  &c.  (Ancient  Latin 
name,  of  obscure  meaning.)    Berry  edible.     (Lessons,  p.  104,  fig.  216.) 

§  1.  Blueberries,  beyond  New  England  commonly  called  Huckleberries; 
with  leave*  deciduous  at  least  in  the  Northern  States ;  flowers  in  spring  in 
clusters  from  scaly  buds  se/xirute  from  and  rather  earlier  than  the  leaves ; 
corolla  oblong  or  short  cylindritxd,  b-toothed,  enclosing  the\0  anthers,  berries 
rifte  in  summer  „  sweet,  blue  or  black  with  a  bloom,  each  of  the  5  many-seeded 
cells  divided  into  two. 

V.  Pennsylv&nicum,  Dwarf  Early  Blueberry.  Dry  or  barely 
moist  grounds  N.  and  E. :  6'  -  15'  high,  with  green  angular  branches,  mostly 
lance-oblong  leaves  bristly-serrulate  and  smooth  and  shining  both  sides,  the 
sweet  berries  earliest  to  ripen. 

V.  Canaddnse,  Canada  B.  Low  grounds  only  N.,  is  taller,  l°-2°  high, 
the  broader  entire  leaves  and  branchlets  downy. 

V.  V*acillan8,  Low  Pale  B.  Dry  woodlands,  less  northern ;  l°-3°  high, 
with  yellowish  branches,  smooth  and  pale  or  glaucous  leaves  obovate  or  oval 
and  entire,  and  berries  ripening  later  than  the  first. 

V.  ten&lum,  Southern  B.  Low  grounds  from  Virginia  S. ;  l°-3°  high, 
with  greenish  branches  rather  pubescent,  obovate-oblong  or  oblanceolate  leaves 
scarcely  serrulate  and  often  pubescent,  J'  -  1'  long. 

V.  COrymbbsum,  Common  Swamp  B.  N.  &  S.  in  wet  or  low  grounds  : 
3°  - 10°  high,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves,  either  smooth  or  downy,  pale  or  green, 
and  sweetish  berries  ripening  in  late  summer ;  in  one  downy-leaved  variety  pure 
black  without  a  bloom. 

§  2.  Evergreen  Blueberries  of  the  South,  in  low  pine  barrens,  procumbent 
or  only  1°  -  2°  high,  with  b-toothed  corolla  awl  10  stamms. 

V.  myrsinites,  with  stems  6'  -  20'  high,  lanceolate  or  lance-obovate  leaves 
i'  -  1'  long  and  mostly  pale  beneath,  and  black  or  blue  berries. 

V.  crassifblium,  with  procumbent  slender  stems,  thick  and  shining  oval 
or  oblong  leaves  £'  or  less  in  length,  their  margins  revolute,  globular-bell-shaped 
corolla,  and  black  berries. 

§  3.  Farkleberrt  and  Deerberrt  ;  erect  shrubs  with  single  axillary  or 
racemed  flowers  on  slender  pedvels,  in  early  summer,  open-bell-shaped 
corolla,  10  stamens,  anthers  with  very  slender  tubes  and  2  awns  on  the  back, 
and  insipid  berries  ripening  late,  each  of  their  5  cells  divided  into  two,  and 
maturing  few  seeds. 

V.  arbbreum,  Farkleberrt.  Open  woods  from  Virg.  and  S.  111.  S. : 
8°-  15°  high,  evergreen  far  S.f  with  oval  glossy  leaves,  anthers  included  in  the 
5-toothed  white  corolla,  and  black  mealy  hemes. 

V.  Stamineum.  Deerberry  or  Squaw-Huckleberry.  Dry  woods, 
N.  &  8. :  2°  -  3°  high,  rather  downy,  with  dull  and  pale  ovate  or  oval  leaves, 
anthers  much  longer  than  the  greenish  or  whitish  5-cleft  corolla,  and  largo 
greenish  berries. 
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$  4.  Cranberry  ;  creeping  or  bruiting  very  deader  hardly  woody  plants,  with 
small  evergreen  leaven  whitish  beneath,  single  flowers  in  summer*  borne  on 
ilender  erect  pedicels,  pale  roue  corolla  deeply  parted  into  4  narrow  refle&d 
divisions,  8  anthers  with  very  long  tubes  but  no  awns  on  the  back,  and  acid 
red  tferry  4 -celled,  ripe  in  autumn. 

V.  Oxyc6ccU8,  Small  C.  Cold  peat-bogs  N.  &  E. :  a  delicate  little  plant, 
flowering  at  the  end  of  the  stems,  the  ovate  acute  leaves  (only  4'  long)  with 
strongly  rcvolute  margins,  berry  only  half  as  large  as  in  the  next,  often  speckled 
with  white,  seldom  gathered  for  market. 

V.  macroc&rpon,  Largb  or  American  C.  Bogs  from  Virginia  N.; 
with  stems  1°  to  3°  long,  growing  on  so  that  the  flowers  become  lateral,  ob- 
long obtuse  leaves  sometimes  £'  long,  and  with  less  revolute  margins,  and 
berries  £'  or  more  long ;  largely  cultivated  for  the  market  E. 

3.  CHIO GENES.     (Greek-made  name,  alluding  to  the  snow-white  berries.) 

C.  hiapidula,  Creeping  Snowbkrry.  Cool  peat-bogs  and  low  mossy 
woods  N. ;  with  nearly  herbaceous  slender  creeping  stems,  very  small  ovate 
pointed  evergreen  leaves,  their  lower  surface  and  the  branchlets  beset  with  rusty 
bristles,  minute  axillary  flowers  in  late  spring,  and  white  berries  ripe  in  summer : 
these  and  the  foliage  have  the  flavor  of  Aromatic  Wintergreen. 

4.  ERtCA,  HEATH.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  All  belong  to  the  Old 
World.  The  Heaths  of  the  conservatories,  blooming  in  winter,  belong  to 
various  species  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  European  species  one  bears 
the  winter  well  at  the  North,  and  is  planted,  viz. 

E.  c&rnea  (in  the  form  called  E.  herbXcba),  of  the  Alps  ;  a  low  under- 
shrub,  with  linear  blunt  leaves  whorled  in  fours,  and  rosy  or  bright  flesh-colored 
flowers,  with  narrow  corolla  rather  longer  than  calyx,  in  early  spring. 

5.  CALLUNA,  HEATHER,  LING.    (Name  from  Greek,  to  sweep,  brooms 

being  made  from  its  twigs  in  Europe.) 

C  vulgaris,  Common  II.  of  North  Europe,  seldom  planted,  very  sparingly 
found  wild  in  E.  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  &c. :  fl.  summer. 

6.  ARCTOSTAFHYIiOS,    BEAUBERRY  (the  name  in  Greek). 

A.  Uva-Ursi,  Common  B. ;  trailing  over  rocks  and  bare  hills  N.,  forming 
mats,  with  thick  smooth  and  entire  obovatc  or  spatulate  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small  scaly-bracted  nearly  white  flowers  in  a  »hort  raceme,  in  early  spring,  fol- 
lowed by  the  red  austere  berries.  Leaves  used  in  medicine,  astringent  and 
somewhat  mucilaginous. 

7.  GAULTHERIA,  AROMATIC  WINTERGREEN,  &a  (Named 
for  Dr.  Gaulthier  or  Gatdtier  of  Quebec,  over  130  years  ago.) 

G.  proctimbens,  Creeping  W„  Boxbkrry,  Creckerberry,  &c. ; 
common  in  evergreen  and  low  woods,  spreading  by  long  and  slender  mostly 
subterranean  ninners,  sending  up  stems  3'  -  5'  high,  bearing  at  summit  a  few 
"olwvate  or  oval  leaves  and  in  summer  one  or  two  nodding  white  flowers  in  the 
axils,  the  edible  red  "  berries  "  lasting  over  winter :  these  and  the  foliage  famil- 
iar for  their  spicy  flavor,  yielding  the  oil  of  wintergn-en 

G.  Sh&Ilon,  in  the  shade  of  evergreen  woods  of  Oregon,  &c.,  and  sparingly 
planted,  a  shrub  spreading  over  the  ground,  with  glossy  ovate  slightly  heart- 
shaped  leaves  about  3'  long,  and  flowers  in  racemes. 

8.  EPIG2EA.     (Name  in  Greek  means  on  the  ground,  from  the  growth.) 
E.  rdpens,  Trailing  Arbutus,  Ground  Laurel,  or,  in  New  England, 

Mayflower.    Sandy  or  some  rocky  woods,  chiefly  E.,  under  pinee,  &c.  •pro*- 
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trate,  with  rusty-bristly  shoots,  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves  slender-pctioled, 
and  small  clusters  of  rose-colored  or  almost  white  spicy-fragrant  flowers  in  early 
spring. 

9.  CASSANDBA,  LEATHER-LEAF.     (A  mythological  name.) 

C.  calvculata.  Wet  bogs  N.  and  mostly  E. ;  low  much  branched  shrub, 
with  small  and  nearly  evergreen  dull  oblong  leaves  sprinkled  with  some  fine 
scurf  or  scaly  atoms,  and  small  white  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves 
forming  one-sided  leafy  racemes,  in  early  spring. 

10.  LEUCOTHOE.  (Mythological  name.)  Flowers  white,  in  naked 
scaly-bracted  racemes  or  spikes,  which  are  formed  in  summer  and  open  the 
next  year. 

§  1 .  Evergreens  on  moist  banks  of  streams,  with  very  smooth  and  glossy  finely 
and  sharply  serrate  leaves;  the  rather  catkin-like  dense  racemes  sessile  in 
their  axils  ;  bractletit  at  t/te  base  of  the  short  pedicels ;  flowers  in  spring, 
exhaling  the  scent  of  Chestnut-Mossoms. 

L.  Catesb&i,  abounds  from  Virginia  S.  along  and  near  the  mountains, 
with  long  recurving  branches,  ovate-lanceolate  and  very  taper-pointed  leaves  on 
conspicuous  petioles,  and  narrowish  sepals. 

Ij.  axillaris,  belongs  to  the  low  country  S.,  flowers  very  early,  has  broader 
(ess  pointed  leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  and  broad-ovate  sepals. 

§  2.  Deciduous-leared,  with  one-sided  looser  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
flowering  in  late  spring  or  summer  after  the  membranaceous  leaves  are 
developtd  ;  bractlets  close  to  the  calyx,  acute. 

L.  racembsa.  Low  grounds  E.  &  S. ;  erect,  4°  -  8°  high,  with  oblong 
acute  serrulate  leaves  a  little  downy  beneath,  long  and  upright  racemes,  and 
4-awned  anthers. 

11.  ANDROMEDA.  (Mythological  name.)  Flowers  white,  rarely  tinged 
with  rose,  mostly  in  spring. 

§  1 .  Flowers  in  naked  one-sided  racemes  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  formtd 
in  summer  and  opening  early  the  next  spring :  leaves  evergreen. 

A.  floribtinda.  Along  the  Alleghanies  S.  and  planted  for  ornament ; 
3°  -  10°  high,  very  leafy,  the  lance-oblong  acute  leaves  serrulate  with  very  fine 
bristly  teeth,  abundance  of  handsome  flowers,  the  ovate-urnshaped  corolla 
strongly  5-angIed  ;  anthers  2-awned  low  on  the  back. 

§  2.    Flowers  in  umMJike  clusters :  leaves  evergreen :  stamens  2-awned. 

A.  polifblia.  Cold  wet  bogs  N. ;  6'  —  18'  high,  smooth  and  glaucous ; 
with  lanceolate  entire  rcvolute  leaves  white  beneath,  flowers  in  a  simple  termi- 
nal umbel,  the  corolla  almost  globular. 

A.  nitida.  Low  pine-barrens  from  North  Carolina  S. ;  2°  -  6°  high,  very 
smooth,  with  3-angled  branchlets,  ovate  or  oblong  and  entire  glossy  leaves, 
abundant  honey-scented  flowers  in  numerous  axillary  clusters,  and  ovate- 
cylindrical  corolla. 

§  3.  Flowers  in  umbel -I ike  clusters  on  wood  of  the  previous  year,  in  late  spring  or 
airly  summer:  leaves  mostly  deciduous,  but  ofi<en  thickish  or  coriaceous :  pods 
h-augbd  In/  a  prominent  rib  or  ridge  at  the  lines  of  opening. 

•  Flowers  £'  or  more  long,  nodding,  smooth,  clustered  mostly  on  leafless  shoots : 
stamems  2-awned.     Smooth  ornumeniaJ  shrubs,  2° -4°  high. 

A.  speoibsa.  Low  barrens  S.,  barely  hardy  N.  in  cultivation ;  with  oval 
or  oblong  blunt  and  serrate  leaves,  often  mealy-whitened  ;  corolla  open  bell- 
shaped. 

A.  Mariana,  Stagger-bush  (the  foliage  said  to  poison  lambs  and  calves). 
Low  grounds  E.  &  8. ;  with  glossy  oval  or  oblong  entire  veiny  leaves,  and 
leaf-like  lanceolate  sepals  half  the  length  of  the  almost  cylindrical* corolla. 
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*  *  Flowers  very  smalt,  with  globular  and  scurfy-pubescent  coroUa,     Rusty  pu- 

bescent or  scurfy  shrubs,  4°  - 10°  high. 

A.  ferruginea.  Low  sandy  grounds  S.  with  thick  and  rigid  mostly  ever- 
green rusty  obovate  leaves,  the  margins  revolute. 

A.  ligUStrlna.  Low  grounds  E.  &  S. ;  with  thin  and  green  obovate-oblong 
leaves,  and  panicled  clusters  of  small  flowers. 

12.  OXYDENDRUM,  SORREL-TREE,  SOUR- WOOD.  (Both  the 
Greek-made  and  English  names  refer  to  the  sour-tasted  leaves.)    One  species. 

O.  arbbreum.  Rich  woods,  Pcnn.  to  Ohio  and  S. ;  tree  15° -40°  high, 
smooth,  with  oblong-lanceolate  jxnnted  serrulate  leaves  (resembling  those  of  the 
Peach),  on  slender  petioles,  and  white  flowers  in  long  one-sided  racemes  clus- 
tered in  a  loose  panicle  at  the  end  of  the  branches  of  the  season,  in  early 
summer. 

13.  KALMIA,  AMERICAN  or  MOUNTAIN  LAUREL.  (Named  for 
Ptbr  Kalm,  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  who  travelled  in  this  country  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.)  Ornamental  shrubs,  scarcely  found  W. :  foliage 
thought  to  poison  cattle.    Fl.  spring  and  early  summer. 

K.  latifolia,  Largk  Mountain-L.,  also  Calico-bush,  Spoon-wood,  &c, 

in  Middle  States.  Common  N.  in  damp  grounds  and  along  the  mountains  8., 
where  it  forms  very  dense  thickets,  4° -10°  or  even  20°  high,  with  mostly 
alternate  lance-ovate  leaves  bright  green  both  sides ;  the  large  and  showy 
clusters  of  rose-color  or  white  or  crimson-spotted  flowers  terminal  and  clammy, 
in  early  summer. 

K.  angustifdlia,  Narrow-leaved  or  Sheep  L.,  Lamkill.  Low  or 
dry  grounds ;  2° -3°  high,  with  narrow-ob'.ong  short-petioled  leaves  opposite  or 
in  threes  and  pale  beneath,  and  corymbs  of  smaller  crimson-purple  flowers  lat- 
eral (in  late  spring),  their  pedicels  recurved  in  fruit. 

K.  gladca,  Pale  L.  Cold  bogs  N. ;  l°-2°  high,  with  2-edged  branches, 
opposite  sessile  oblong  or  linear  leaves  white  beneath  and  with  revolute  margins, 
the  corymbs  of  lilac-purple  flowers  terminal,  in  spring. 

14.  RHODODENDRON,  ROSE-BAY.  (The  name  in  Greek  means 
Rose-tree.  )  Very  ornamental  shrubs  or  small  trees.  Calyx  in  our  species 
small  or  minute. 

*  Leaves  thick  and  evergreen,  smooth :  branches  stiff'  ami  erect :  flowers  in  early 

summer  from  very  large  terminal  buds:  co*olla  brondfy  bell-shaped. 

R.  maximum,  Great  R.  or  Wild  Laurel.  Mountain-sides,  abundant 
through  the  Alleghanies,  and  N  sparingly  to  Maine  and  Canada;  6° -20° 
high,  with  lance-oblong  leaves  (4'  -  10'  long)  narrowish  below,  clammy  pedi- 
cels, and  pale  rose  or  nearly  white  corolla  (1'  broad)  greenish  in  the  throat,  on 
the  upper  side  more  or  less  spotted  with  vellow  or  reddish :  fl.  midsummer. 

R.  Catawbi6n8e,  Catawba  R.  tiigh  Alleghanies  from  Virginia  S.,  and 
planted ;  3°  -  6°  high,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves  rounded  at  both  ends  and 
pale  beneath  (3' -5'  long),  usually  rusty  pedicels,  and  large  purple  corolla: 
fl.  early  summer.  This,  hybridized  with  other  less  hardy  species,  especially 
with  the  next,  and  with  the  "tender  R.  arboreum  of  the  Himalayas  (cult  in 
conservatories)  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  various  Rhododendrons  of"  ornamental 
grounds. 

R.  P6nticum,  from  Pontus,  &c.,  hardy  when  planted  N.  only  as  a  low 
shrub,  has  obovate-lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  the  base,  and  a  very  open  bell- 
shaped  purple  corolla,  in  late  spring. 

*  *  Leaven  evergn  en,  but  thvmish  .  branches  slender  and  spreading  or  droomng : 

flowers  in  early  summer. 

R.  punctatum,  Dotted  R.  Along  the  mountains  E.  from  N.  Carolina 
S.,  and  sparingly  planted ;  4°  -  6°  high,  with  oblong  or  lance-oblong  leaves 
acute  at  both  ends,  2'  -  4'  long,  and  sprinkled,  like  the  brancblots  and  outside 
of  the  rather  small  short  funnel-shaped  rose-colored  corolla,  with  rusty  dots  or 
atoms.  * 


( 
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•  *  •  Leaves  tardily  deciduous,  thkkish :  flowers  borne  on  the  naked  shoots  in 
earliest  spring :  corolta  almost  wheel-shaped,  bright  rose-purple. 

R.  Datiricum,  cult,  from  Siberia;  a  low  shrub,  with  small  oblong  leares 
1'  -2'  long)  sprinkled  with  minute  dots,  becoming  rusty  beneath. 


15.  AZALEA.    (Name  in  Greek  means  arid;  not  applicable  to  these  orna- 
mental shrubs,  which  grow  in  low,  wet,  or  shady  grounds.) 

§  I.  Chinese  Azaleas,  with  thickish  almost  or  quite  evergreen  leaves,  rather 
leafy  calyx,  short-tubed  corolla  approaching  to  beUshaped,  and  often  10 
stamens,  —  therefore  in  strictness  rather  Rhododendrons : 

A.  Indica?  cult,  from  China  and  Japan,  &c,  is  however  the  Azalea  of 
florists,  flowering  in  late  winter  and  early  spring  in  conservatories,  with  red, 
purple,  pink,  white  or  variegated  showy  flowers,  green  rather  shining  leaves, 
and  shoots  beset  with  appressed  awl-shaped  rusty  bristles. 

§  2.  True  Azaleas  or  False  Honeysuckles,  with  deciduous  leaves,  slen- 
der cylindrical  tube  to  the  corolla,  the  chiefly  5  stamens  and  the  style  long 
and  protruded :  hardy  ornamental  shrubs. 

*  Flowers  developed  later  than  the  leaves,  in  summer,  very  fragt  ant. 

A.  viscdsa,  Clammy  A.  Swamps  E.  &  S. ;  4°  -  10°  high,  with  bristlr 
branchlets,  oblong-obovate  mostly  smooth  leaves  commonly  pale  or  whitish 
beneath,  often  glossy  above,  and  white  or  rosy-tinged  very  clammy  flowers. 

*  *  Flowers  devt  loped  with  or  rather  before  the  thin  and  veiny  mostly  pubescent 

leares,  in  late  spring,  slightly  fragrant. 

A.  nudifldra,  Pdrple  A.  or  Pinxtkr-flower.  Swamps,  chiefly  E.  &  S. ; 
3°  -  6°  high,  with  oblong  or  obovate  leaves  ;  branchlets  and  narrow  tube  of  the 
rose  or  pink-red  corolla  rather  glandular-pubescent,  and  calyx  very  small. 

A.  calendulacea,  Flame-colorkd  A.  In  and  near  the  Alleghanies, 
especially  S.,  and  cult,  in  hybrid  forms ;  has  yellow  or  flame-colored  corolla  and 
larger  calyx-lobes  than  the  preceding. 

A  Pdntica,  planted  from  the  Old  World,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus ;  has 
larger  (2'  or  more  broad)  golden  or  orange-yellow  flowers,  terminating  naked 
branches,  the  tube  clammy-downy. 

16.  RHODORA.     (Name  made  from  the  Greek  word  for  Rose,  from  the 
color  of  the  flowers  and  general  likeness  to  Rhododendron.) 

R.  Canadensis.  Cold  wet  grounds,  from  Penn.  N.  &  E. :  low  shrub,  with 
handsome  rose-pink  flowers  in  spring,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  pale  rather 
hairy  leaves. 

17.  IiBIOPBnTLLTJM,    SAND -MYRTLE.     (Name  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  smooth  leaf x 

L.  buxifdlium.  In  sand,  from  New  Jersey  S. ;  evergreen  shrub  a  few 
inches  high,  much  branched,  with  oval  or  oblong  Myrtle-like  leaves  (from  4'  to 
near  \'  long),  and  umbels  of  3mall  white  flowers  in  late  spring. 

18.  LEDUM,  LABRADOR  TEA.      (An  old  Greek  name.)     FL  early 
summer. 

L.  latifdlium,  Common  or  Broad-leaved  L.  Low  and  damp  or  wet 
grounds  from  Penn.  N.;  2°  -5°  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  usually  5  stamens, 
and  oblong  pods. 

19.  CLfeTHRA,   WHITE   ALDER.      (Old  Greek  name  of  Alder,  from 
some  resemblance  in  the  foliage.)     Fl.  in  summer. 

C.  alnifdlia,  the  only  common  species,  in  low  grounds,  3°  - 10°  high,  with 
wedge-ohovate  sharply  serrate  straight-veined  leaves,  and  upright  panicled 
racemes  of  fragrant  small  flowers. 
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20.  PYBOLA,  WINTERGREEN,  SHIN-LEAF.  (Old  name,  dimmu 
tive  of  Pyrus,  the  Pear-tree,  the  application  not  obvious.)  Flowers  mostly 
greenish-white,  in  summer.) 

*  Flowers  nodding,  the  petal*  partly  expanding,  the  hanging  style  mare  or  leu 

curved,  tipped  with  a  narrow  stigma,  and  stamens  ascending. 

P.  rotundifdiia.  Damp  or  sandy  woods ;  has  thick  aad  shining  round 
leaves  on  short  petioles,  many-flowered  raceme,  and  blunt  anthers  :  a  variety  in 
bogs  has  rose-purple  flowers. 

P.  elllptica.  Rich  woods  N. ;  has  thinnish  and  dull  upright  leaves  on 
rather  long  and  margined  petioles ;  the  greenish-white  flowers  nearly  as  in  the 
preceding. 

P.  chlorantha.  Open  woods  N. ;  smaller,  the  scape  only  5'  -  6'  high,  with 
a  few  greenish-white  flowers,  thick  but  duil  roundish  leaves  only  1'  long,  and 
anthers  short-horned. 

*  *  Flowers  all  turned  to  one  side,  rather  spreading  than  nodding,  the  petals  con- 

niving, stamens  and  style  straight,  stigma  large  and  Grayed. 

P.  86Ctinda.  Rich  woods  N.  &  E. :  slender,  3'  -  6'  high,  with  thin  ovate 
leaves  and  dense  spike-like  raceme. 

21.  MONftSBS,  ONE-FLOWERED  WINTERGREEN.  (Name,  ftom 
the  Greek,  refers  to  the  solitary  flower.)     Flowering  in  early  summer. 

M.  unifldra.  Cold  woods  N.  E. :  with  roundish  and  serrate  veiny  leaves 
about  J'  long,  scape  2'  -  4'  high,  and  rather  large  white  or  rose-colored  flower. 

22.  CHIMAPHILA,  PIPSISSEWA  or  PRINCES  -  PINE.  (Name 
from  Greek,  means  lover  of  winter,  i  e.  Wintergrcen  )  Plants  of  dry  woods, 
branched  at  base,  3'-  10'  high,  with  fragrant  wax-like  mostly  flesh-colored 
flowers,  in  early  summer. 

C.  umbellata,  Com mox  P.  Leaves  wedge-lanceolate,  sharply  serrate,  not 
spotted  ;  flowers  4-7,  with  violet-colored  anthers. 

C.  maculata,  Spotted  P.  Lower,  3' -6'  high,  with  ovate4anceoIate 
remotely  toothed  leaves  blotched  with  white,  and  1-5  flowers. 

23.  MONOTROPA,  INDIAN  PIPE.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  refers  to 
the  flower  or  summit  of  the  stem  turned  over  to  one  side  or  hanging :  in 
fruit  it  straightens.)     Fl.  summer. 

M.  unifibra,  Common  Indian  Pipe  or  Corpse-plant  ;  in  rich  woods, 
smooth,  waxy- white  all  over,  3'  -  6'  high,  with  one  rather  large  nodding  flower 
of  5  petals  and  10  stamens. 

M.  Hyp6pitys,  Pine-sap  or  False  Beech-drops  ;  in  Oak  and  Pine 
woods;  rather  downy,  tawny  or  reddish,  fragrant,  4' -12'  high,  with  several 
smallish  flowers  in  a  scaly  raceme,  having  4  petals  and  8  stamens,  or  the  upper- 
most 5  petals  and  10  stamens. 

65.  AQTJIPOLIACEJE,  HOLLY  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  small  mostly  po- 
lygamous or  dioecious  axillary  flowers,  having  divisions  of  the  free 
calyx,  petals  (these  almost  or  quite  distinct),  stamens  (alternate 
with  petals),  and  cells  of  the  ovary  of  the  same  number  (4-6  or 
even  9,  and  fruit  berry-like,  containing  4-6  single-seeded  little 
stones.  Solitary  ovule  hanging  from  the  top  of  each  cell.  Sessile 
stigmas  4-6,  or  united  into  one.     Flowers  white. 

Nemopanthks  Canadensis,  sometimes  called  Mountain  Hol- 
ly, shrub  with  slender  petals  ami  large  dull  red  berries,  in  cold 
woods  or  bogs  N.,  is  the  only  representative  besides  the  species  of 
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1.  IT-jEX.  HOLLY.     (Ancient  Latin  name,  which  however  belonged  rather 
to  an  Oak  than  to  Holly.)    Fl.  early  summer :  fruit  autumn. 

§  1.    True  Holly,  with  thick  and  rigid  everyretn  leaves,  red  berries,  and  parts 
of  the  flowers  in  fours,  rarely  some  in  Jives  or  sixes. 

I.  Aquifdlium,  European  Holly,  is  occasionally  planted,  not  quite 
hardy  N. ;  tree  with  more  glossy  and  spiny  leaves,  and  brighter  red  berries  than 

I.  opica,  American  H.  Low  grounds  from  E.  New  England  S. ;  tree 
20° -40°  high,  smooth,  with  gray  bark,  oval  leaves  wavy-margined  and  spiny- 
toothed. 

I.  Dah6on?  Dahoon  H.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  of  low  pine-barrens  from 
Eastern  Virginia  S.,  a  little  downy,  with  obovate  or  oblong-linear  short-petiolcd 
leaves  sparingly  toothed  above  the  middle ;  or,  var.  myrtif6lia,  with  narrower 
leaves  barely  r  long  and  mostly  entire. 

I.  Cassine,  Yaupon  H.  Shrub  on  the  sandy  coast  S.,  with  oblong  or 
lance-ovate  crenate  leaves  only  1 '  long,  and  flowers  in  sessile  clusters.  Leaves 
used  for  Yaupon  tea. 

§  2.   Prinos,  &c,  shrubs  with  deciduous  mostly  thin  leaves,  and  red  berries. 
•  Parts  of  the  flower  4,  5,  rarely  §  :  nutlets  striate  on  the  back. 

I.  deddua.  Wet  grounds  S.  &  W. ;  with  wedgc-oblong  or  lance-obovate 
obtusely  serrate  leaves  downy  on  the  midrib  beneath,  when  old  glossy  above, 
and  with  acute  calyx-lobes. 

I.  ambiglia.  Wet  grounds  S. ;  with  the  thin  oval  or  oblong  pointed 
leaves  smooth  or  smoothish  and  sharply  serrate,  and  obtuse  ciliate  calyx-lobes. 

I.  m6Uis.  Shady  grounds  along  the  Alleghanies  from  Penn.  S. ;  like  the 
last,  but  soft-downy,  and  fertile  peduncles  very  short. 

*  •  Parts  of  the  blossom  6  (or  somt  times  5  -  9)  in  the  fertile,  4-6  in  the  sterile 
flowers :  nutlets  of  the  berry  smooth  and  even. 

I.  verticillata,  Common  Winterberry  or  Black  Alder.  Common 
in  low  grounds  ;  with  obovate  or  wedge-lanceolate  serrate  leaves  (l1'-2'  long) 
acute  or  pointed  at  both  ends,  the  lower  surface  often  downy,  very  snort-pednn- 
cled  flowers  mostly  clustered,  and  very  bright  scarlet-red  berries  ripening  late  in 
autumn.  There  is  nothing  whoricd  in  the  leaves  or  flowers,  so  that  the  name 
is  rather  misleading. 

I.  laevigata,  Smooth  W.  Wet  grounds  along  the  coast  of  New  England 
to  Virginia  ;  has  smoother  and  narrower  minutely  serrate  leaves  glossy  above, 
long-ped uncled  sterile  flowers,  and  larger  less  bright  berries  ripening  earlier. 

§  3.  Ink  berry  ;  shrubs  with  thickish  evergreen  leaves  glossy  above,  often  blackifh- 
dotted  beneath,  parts  of  the  flower  6,  or  rarely  7-9,  and  with  blouk 
astringent  berries,  their  nutlets  smooth  and  even. 

I.  glabra,  Common  Inkberry.  Along  sandy  coast  from  Mass.  S.,  2°  -4° 
high;  with  wedge-oVong  few-toothed  near  the  apex,  flowers  several  on  the 
sterile,  solitary  on  the  fertile  peduncles. 

I.  COriacea.  Wet  soil  from  Carolina  S. ;  4°  - 8°  high,  with  larger  obovatc- 
oblong  or  oval  leaves  entire  or  with  scattered  sharp  teeth.        4 

66.  EBENACE-2E,  EBONY  FAMILY. 

Trees,  with  hard  wood,  no  milky  juice,  alternate  entire  leave?, 
from  2  to  4  times  as  many  stamens  as  there  are  lobes  to  the  corolla, 
several-celled  ovary,  with  a  single  ovule  hanging  in  each  cell,  and 
berry  with  large  hard-coated  seed-*.     Represented  only  by 

1.  DIOSPYBOS,  PERSIMMON,  DATE -PLUM.  (Ancient  Greek 
name.)  Flowers  polygamous  or  dioecious  the  ferti  e  ones  single  in  axils  of 
leaves  the  sterile  smaller  and  often  clustered.  Calyx  and  corolla  each  4-6- 
lobed.    Stamens  about  16  in  the  sterile,  8  imperfect  ones  in  the  fertile  flowers, 
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inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla :  anthers  turned  inwards.  Berry  edible 
when  very  ripe,  plum-like,  globular,  surrounded  at  base  by  the  persistent 
thickish  calyx.     Fl.  early  summer. 

D.  Virgini&na,  Com  mow  P.  Southern  New  England  to  Illinois  and  S. : 
tree  20°  -  60°  high,  with  very  hard  blackish  wood,  nearly  smooth  thickish  ovate 
leaves,  very  short  peduncles,  4-parted  calyx,  Dale  yellow  4-cleft  corolla,  4  styles 
2-lobed  at  tip,  8-celled  ovary,  and  plum-like  fruit  green  and  very  acerb,  but  yel- 
low, sweet,  and  eatable  after  frost. 


67.    SAPOTACE.JE,  SAPPODILLA  FAMILY. 

Mainly  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  hard  wood,  and  in  other 
respects  also  resembling  the  last  family,  but  mostly  with  milky 
juice,  perfect  flowers,  anthers  turned  outwards,  erect  ovules,  and 
bony-coated  seeds.     Represented  S.  by  a  few  species  of 

1.  BUMELIA.  (Ancient  name  of  a  kind  of  Ash,  transferred  to  this  genus.) 
Flowers  small,  white  or  whitish,  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx 
5-parted.  Corolla  5-cleft,  and  with  a  pair  of  internal  appendages  between  the 
loocs,  5  good  stamens  before  them,  and  as  many  petal-like  sterile  ones  or 
scales  alternating.  Ovary  5-celled,  hairy  :  style  1 ,  pointed.  Fruit  cherry- 
like,  containing  a  single  large  stony-coated  seed.  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
branches  often  spiny,  and  deciduous  but  thickish  leaves  entire.  Fl.  summer  : 
fruit  purple  or  blackish.     Natives  of  river-banks,  &c. 

B.  lycioides,  from  Virginia  to  Illinois  and  S.,  is  smooth,  with  obovatc- 
oblong  or  lance-wedge-shaped  leaves  2'  -  4'  long,  and  greenish  flowers. 

B.  tenax,  still  more  southern,  has  smaller  leaves  brown-silky  underneath, 
and  a  shorter  white  corolla. 

B.  lanugindsa,  in  dry  soil  from  S.  Illinois  S. ;  has  leaves  rusty-hairy  or 
woolly  beneath,  and  white  corolla. 
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Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  perfect  flowers  with 
4-8  petals  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  and  bearing  twice  as 
many  or  indefinitely  numerous  partly  monadelphous  or  polyadel- 
phous stamens,  only  one  style,  and  a  I  -5-eelled  I  -5-seeded  fruit. 
Ovules  as  many  as  2  in  each  cell.  Calyx  in  ours  coherent  more  or 
less  with  the  2-4-celled  ovary. 

1  STY  RAX.  Flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  white,  showy,  on  drooping  pe- 
duncles. Calyx  scarcely  5-toothed,  its  base  coherent  merely  with  the  base  of 
the  3-celled  many-ovuled  ovary.  Corolla  open  bell-shaped,  mostly  5-parted, 
rather  downy  outside.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
with  flat  filaments  monadelphous  at  base,  and'  linear  anthers.  Fruit  dry, 
1-celled,  with  usually  only  one  globular  hard-coated  seed  at  its  base. 

2.  HALKSIA      Flowers  in  fascicles  on  hanging  pedicels  from  the  axils  of  the 

deciduous  leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  white,  showy.  Calyx  4-toothed,  the 
tube  wholly  coherent  with  the  2-4-celled  ovary.  Petals  4,* or  united  into  a 
bell-shaped  corolla.  Stamens  8-16:  filaments  monadelphous  at  the  ba«e: 
anthers  linear-oblong.  Ovules  4  in  each  cell.  Fruit  large  and  dry,  2-4- 
winged,  within  bony  or  woody  and  1-4-ceiled,  a  single  seed  filling  each 
slender  cell. 

3.  SYMPLOCOS     Flowers  yellow,  in  the  axils  of  the  thickish  leaves,  not  droop- 

ing. Calyx  5-cleft,  coherent  with  the  lower  part  of  the  3-celled  ovary. 
Petals  5,  broad,  nearly  separate.  Stamens  very  many  in  5  clusters,  one 
attached  to  the  base  of  each  petal :  filaments  very  slender :  anthers  very 
short.    Fruit  1-celled,  1-seeded,  small  and  dry. 
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1.  ST V RAX,  STORAX.  (The  ancient  Greek  name.)  Leaves,  &c.  with 
some  scurf  or  starry  down.  Shrubs,  in  low  pine  woods  or  barrens,  from  Vir- 
ginia 8. :  fl.  late  spring. 

8.  grandifdlia,  has  obovatc  leares  (2'  -6'  long)  white  downy  beneath,  and 
flowers  mostly  numerous  in  racemes. 

8.  puiveruldnta,  has  oval  or  obovate  leaves  less  than  2'  long,  their 
lowir  face  scurfy-downy,  and  fragrant  flowers  few  together  or  single. 

8.  Americana,  has  oblong  almost  glabrous  leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  and 
flowers  2-4  together  or  single. 

2.  HAJJSSIA,  SNOWDROP-  or  SILVER-BELL-TREE.  (Named  for 
Stephen  Hales,  early  writer  of  essays  in  vegetable  physiology.)  Tall  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  flowering  in  spring  just  as  the  leaves  appear. 

H.  tetr&ptera,  Four-winged  H.  Along  streams  from  Virginia  and  the 
Ohio  River  ST,  planted  for  ornament  and  hardy  N. :  tall,  smoothish,  with  oblong 
finely  serrate  leaves,  4-!obcd  corolla,  12-16  strongly  monadelphous  stamens, 
and  4-winged  fruit. 

H.  diptera,  Two-winged  H.,  confined  to  low  country  S. ;  has  coarsely 
serrate  more  downy  oval  leaves,  4  nearly  distinct  petals  ( 1'  long),  8-12  nearly 
distinct  stamens,  and  2-winged  fruit 

3.  SYMPLOCOS.     (A  Greek  name,  means  growing  togrther.)    Fl.  spring. 

8.  tinctdria,  Sweet-Leaf,  Horse-Sugar.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  in  rich 
ground  S.,  with  coriaceous  oblong  nearly  entire  almost  evergreen  leaves,  pale 
beneath,  and  small  odorous  flowers  in  close  sessile  bracted  clusters.  Leaves 
sweet-tasted,  greedily  eaten  by  cattle. 

69.   PLANTAGINACE-2E,  PLANTAIN  FAMILY. 

Consists  almost  entirely  of  the  very  familiar  weedy  genus 

1.  PL  ANT  AGO,  PLANTAIN,  RIBGRASS.  (The  old  Latin  name.) 
Flowers  in  a  spike,  on  a  naked  scape,  small,  whitish.  Sepals  4  (or  rarely  3 
from  two  of  them  growing  together),  imbricated,  persistent.  Corolla  short 
salver-form,  thin  and  membranaceous,  usually  becoming  scarious  and  dry,  or 
withering  on  the  pod ;  lobes  4.  Stamens  4  (or  rarely  2)  borne  on  the  tube  of 
the  corolla :  filaments  usually  lengthening  suddenly  at  flowering  time  and 
hanging  (as  in  Grasses),  bearing  the  2-celled  anthers.  Style  and  long  hairy 
stigma  single  and  thread-like.  Ovary  2-celled.  Pod  2-cclled,  a  pyxis,  the  top 
falling  off  as  a  lid,  and  the  partition  then  falling  out  along  with  the  2  or  more 
seeds.  Leaves  parallel -ribted,  all  from  the  ground.  The  following  are  the 
common  species :  fl.  summer. 

§  1 .   Flowers  all  alike  and  perfect,  in  each  the  style  protruded  a  day  or  two  before 
the  anthers  open  or  are  hung  out :  lobes  of  corolla  remaining  wide  open. 

P.  major,  Common  Plantain,  in  yards,  &c.  Usually  smooth  or  smooth- 
ish, with  ovate  or  oval  5-7-ribbed  leaves,  a  slender  spike,  and  7- 16-sceded 
pod.     If. 

P.  lanceolata,  Ribgbass,  Ripplegrasb,  or  English  Plantain.  Nat. 
from  Eu.  in  fields :  rather  hairy,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  3  -  5-ribbcd 
leaves,  a  grooved-angled  scape,  thick  and  close  spike,  two  of  the  sepals  mostly 
united  into  one,  and  2-seeded  pod.     % 

P.  maritima,  Seaside  P.  Salt-marshes  N.  E. ;  smooth,  with  linear  thick 
and  fleshy  sometimes  almost  terete  leaves,  showing  no  ribs,  slender  spike,  and 
2  -  4-seeded  pod.     ®  % 

§  2.  Flowers  almost  dioecious,  or  of  2  sorts,  one  with  4  long  stamens  and  open 
corolla,  the  other  with  minute  short  stamens,  and  corolla  closing  permanently 
over  the  pod. 

P.  Virginica.  Sandy  grounds  mostly  S. :  small,  pubescent,  with  obovatc 
or  lance-spatulate  3  -  5-ribbed  leaves,  a  small  spike,  and  2-seeded  pod. 
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70.   PLUMB  AGINACEJS,  LEAD  WORT  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  flowers  with  parts  five  throughout,  viz.  5-lobed 
plaited  calyx,  5  stamens  opposite  as  many  petals  or  lobes  of  the 
corolla  and  almost  separate  from  them,  5  styles  or  5  stigmas,  and 
the  free  ovary  1 -celled,  containing  a  single  ovule  hanging  on  a 
slender  stalk  which*  rises  from  its  base ;  the  fruit  a  small  utricle. 

§  1.  [jrw  hardy  herbs,  with  leaves  all  from  the  root,  and  jlower*  on  scapes,  having 
afunnelsfiaptd  srarious  CLilyx.  nearly  or  quite  Sep  irate  petals  tapering  at  hast, 
and  5  almost  or  quite  separate  styles, 

1.  ARMERIA.    Tufted  plants  with  evergreen  very  narrow  and  entire  leaves, 

simple  scapes  bearing  a  head  of  rose-colored  flowers,  and  styles  plumose- 
hairy  towards  the  base. 

2.  STATICE.     Broadish-leaved  herbs,  with  scapes  branching  into  a  panicle, 

bearing  8-bracted  flowers  or  clusters :  styles  smooth. 

§  2.  Plants  of  warm  regions*  with  branching  mostly  wootly  stems  hearing  alternate, 
entire  leaves,  ana  bracted  spikes  vf  Hawtsmnt  Jtitwers,  having  a  tubuUtr  calyx 
and  corolla,  and  one  style  bearing  5  sltgmas. 

8.  PLUMBAGO.     Calyx  6-toothed  at  the  apex,  glandular  along  the  5  ribs  or 
angles.     Corolla  salver-form,  with  long  tube. 

1.  ARMARIA,  THRIFT.     (Old  Celtic  name  latinized.)   Fl.  summer.    % 

A.  vulgaris  (also  called  A.  MARfriMA),  Common  Thrift,  wild  on  shores 
of  Europe,  &c.,  cult,  in  gardens  for  edgings,  &c.,  with  short  spreading  leaves 
and  scape  3'  -  6'  high. 

2.  STATICE.  (Ancient  Greek,  meaning  astringent,  the  roots  used  as  such 
in  popu.ar  medicine.)  A  few  species  of  tho  Old  World  are  cult,  in  choice 
gardens,  but  not  commonly.     11 

S.  Limdllium,  Sea-Lavender  or  Marsh-Rosemary.  Along  the  coast 
in  salt-marshes :  with  oblong  or  spatula  to  thick  and  pale  leaves  on  slender 
petioles,  scapes  1°  -  2°  high,  bearing  lavender-colored  flowers  all  summer. 

3.  PLUMBAGO,  LEADWORT  (which  the  Latin  name  denotes).  The 
following  are  cult,  in  conservatories,  or  turned  out  to  flower  all  summer. 

P.  Captosis,  Cape  L.,  with  somewhat  climbing  angled  stems,  oblong 
spatulate  leaves,  and  large  pale  or  lead-blue  corolla,  the  tube  1  $'  long. 

P.  COCCinea,  Uei>-flowerkd  L.,  of  the  East  Indies,  i*  more  tender,  with 
deep  red  flowers. 

P.  Zeylanica,  White-flowered  L.,  of  the  East  Indies,  with  smaller 
white  flowers. 

71.  PRIMULACE-2E,  PRIMROSE  FAMILY. 
Herbs  with  regular  perfect   flowers,  the  stamens  borne  on  the 
corolla,  and  as  many  as  its  divisions  and  oppo-ite  them,  one  style 
and  stigma,  and  many  or  sometimes  few  ovules  on  a  frte  central  pla- 
centa of  the  oue-celled  ovary,  in  fruit  a  pod. 

§  1.    With  leaves  all  from  the  root  and  simple,  ihe  flowers  on  a  scape, 
♦  From  ajibrous-rooted  crown  or  root-stock. 

1.  PRIMULA.     Calyx  5-toothed  or  5-cleft,  often  angled.     Corolla  salver-shaped 

or  funnel-shaped  with  5  spreading  lobes;  the  stamens  included  in  its  tube. 
Pod  opening  by  valves  or  teeth  at  the  top.  Flowers  in  an  umbel,  which  is 
sessile  in  one  species,  but  usuallv  raised  on  a  scape. 

2.  DODECATHEON.     Calvx  5-parted,  reflexed.     Corolla  5-parted;  the  divisions 

lanceolate,  strongly  reflexed.  Stamens  conniving  in  a  long  slender  cone,  the 
linear  anthers  very  much  longer  than  the  short  partlv  monadelphous  fila- 
ments.    Pod  splitting  into  6  valves.    Flowers  in  an  umbel. 
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•  *  From  a  depressed  or  biscuit-shaped  fleshy  corm. 

t.  CYCLAMEN.  Flower  resembling  that  of  Dodecatheon,  but  only  one  on  a 
scape  or  stalk.    Anthers  sessile,  pointed. 

§  2.    With  leafy  stems,  the  leaves  simple  and  chit-fly  entire, 

•  In  one  wfiorl  at  the  summit  of  the  slender  stem :  parts  of  the  flower  7* 

4.  TRIENTALIS.  Calyx  and  corolla  wheel-shaped,  of  mostly  7  divisions  united 
only  at  base,  those  of  the  former  linear-lanceolate,  of  the  latter  oblong,  of 
both  pointed.  Filaments  united  in  a  ring  at  base :  anthers  oblong,  curving 
when  old.    Flowers  white. 

*  •  In  pairs  or  wliorls  atony  the  stems :  parts  of  the  flower  mostly  5. 

6.  LYSIMACHIA.  Corolla  yellow,  wheel-shaped,  5-parted  (or  rarely  of  5,  6,  or 
even  7  nearly  or  quite  separate  narrow  petals).  Filaments  beardless,  often 
monadelphous  at  base.     Pod  splitting  into  valves. 

6.  ANAGALLIS.    Corolla  red,  blue,  or  white,  wheel-shaped,  the  6  divisions  broad. 

Filaments  bearded.    Pod  (a  pyxis)  open  by  a  transverse  division,  the  top 
falling  oft*  as  a  lid,  many-seeded. 

*  *  *  Alternate  leaves  along  the  branching  stems  :  base  of  calyx  and  ovary  coherent. 

7.  SAMOLUS.    Calyx  5-cleft.     Corolla  bell-shaped,  5-clcft,  with  a  little  body 

like  a  sterile  filament  in  the  clefts.    Stamens  included.     Pod  many-seeded, 
splitting  into  5  valves.    Flowers  small,  white,  in  racemes. 

§  8.    With  hollow  inflated  leafy  stems ;  the  leaves  whorled  or  scattered,  the  lower  ones 

pinnately  parted :  parts  of  the  flower  5. 

8.  HOTTONIA.     Calyx  5-parted.     Corolla  short  salver-shaped:  stamens  included. 

Pod  opening  by  6  clefts  down  the  side,  many-seeded.    Flowers  small,  in 
whorls  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  branches. 

1.  PRIMULA,  PRIMROSE,  COWSLIP,  &c.  (Name  from  primus, 
spring,  from  the  flowering-time  of  true  Primrose.)  %  Two  small  sjiccies 
are  scarce  along  our  northern  borders  (see  Manual)  :  the  following  are  the 
common  ones  cult,  for  ornament. 

*  Tender  house-plant,  with  inflated  conical  calyx,  and  round-heart-shaped  7-9- 

lobed  leaves. 

P.  Sinensis,  Chinese  Primrose,  a  downy  plant,  with  often  proliferous 
umbels  of  large  and  showy  flowers,  purple,  rose,  or  white,  sometimes  double, 
in  one  variety  cut-fringed. 

•  •  Hardy  or  nearly  so,  from  Eu  ,  with  large  tubular  or  oblong-bell  shaped  angled 

calyx,  and  wrinkled-veiny  oblong  or  spatula te  leaves  tapering  into  short  wing- 
margined  jtetioles :  flowers  naturally  yellow,  in  spring. 

P.  grandifldra  (or  acaulis),  True  Primrose,  has  leaves  somewhat 
hairy  beneath,  and  the  large  flowers  rising  on  slender  pedicels  from  their  axils, 
the  proper  scapes  not  developed  ;  corolla  flat,  sulphur-yellow. 

P.  officinalis  (or  veris),  English  Cowslip  ;  somewhat  pubescent  with 
minute  pale  down,  scapes  bearing  the  umbels  above  the  leaves,  much  smaller 
flowers  of  deeper  color,  and  the  limb  of  corolla  rather  concave  or  cup-like,  the 
throat  commonly  orange.  The  sorts  of  Polyanthus  are  cultivated  varieties, 
with  flowers  enlarged,  of  various  colors,  or  partycolored,  often  more  or  less 
double. 

•  *  •  Scarcely  hardy  N.,  with  bell-shaped  calyx  much  shorter  than  the  funnel - 

shajied  corolla,  and  smooth  and  thick  obovate  leaves,  mostly  covered  with 
some  fine  mealiness. 

P.  Auricula,  Auricula,  of  Southern  Europe ;  low,  with  sessile  leaves, 
and  scape  bearing  a  few  fragrant  flowers,  these  pale  yellow,  with  varieties  white, 
purple,  or  of  various  hues,  sometimes  full  double. 

2.  DODECATHEON.     (Fanciful  name,  from  Greek  for  twelve  gods.)    % 

D.  Meadia,  called  Shooting-Star  at  the  West,  or  sometimes  American 
Cowslip  :  in  rich  open  woods  from  Penn.  S.  and  especially  W.,  and  cult,  for 
ornament ;  smooth,  with  a  cluster  of  oblong  or  spatulatc  leaves  around  the  base 
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of  a  simple  scape,  6'  -  2°  high,  which  has  an  umbel  of  several  or  many  hand- 
some rose-purple  or  often  white  flowers  nodding  ou  the  slender  pedicels,  becom- 
ing erect  in  fruit :  fl.  late  spring. 

3.  CYCLAMEN.  (Classical  name  for  the  wild  plant  of  Europe  called 
Sowbread.)  Cult  in  this  country  as  house-plants  for  winter-flowering. 
Flowers  rose-colored,  pink,  or  white,  nodding  on  the  apex  of  the  stalk,  the 
reflexed  lobes  turned  upwards.     2J. 

C.  Europeeum,  Common  C.  Conn  1'-  2'  in  diameter,  sending  up  heart- 
shaped  thick  sometimes  angled  leaves,  often  marked  with  white  above  and 
crimson-purple  or  violet  beneath,  on  slender  petioles,  and  flowers  with  open 
throat  and  oval  or  oblong  divisions,  the  flower-staiks  coiled  up  after  flowering 
so  as  to  bring  the  pod  to  the  ground  to  ripen. 

C.  Pdrgicum,  Pkrsian  C,  is  more  tender,  with  longer  and  lanceolate 
divisions  and  less  open  throat  to  the  corolla,  the  flower-stalks  not  coiling  after 
blossoming. 

4.  TBIENTALIS,  CfflCKWEED-WINTERGREEN.  (From  Latin 
for  the  third  part  of  a  foot,  the  usual  height  of  the  European  species.)     % 

T.  Americana,  America x  C.  or  Star-flower.  In  open  low  woods, 
especially  N. :  a  pretty  plant,  the  stem  bearing  a  few  scales  below,  and  at  top 
a  whorl  of  long-lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,  also  2  or  3  slender- 
stalked  delicate  flowers  with  taper-pointed  petals,  in  spring. 

5.  LYSIMACHIA,  LOOSESTRIFE  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek). 
Fl.  summer.     11 

§  1.    Wild  species  of  the  country,  in  low  or  wet  grounds :  corolla  yellow, 

L.  thyrsiflbra.  Wet  swamps  N. :  smooth,  with  simple  stem  leafless  at 
base,  above  with  lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  one  or  two  of  them 
a  short-peduncled  oblong  spike  or  cluster  of  small  flowers,  having  slender  fila- 
ments and  lance-linear  mostly  separate  purplish-dotted  petals,  and  as  many  little 
teeth  between  them. 

L.  Stricta.  Common  N.  &  S. :  smooth,  very  leafy,  branching,  with  mostly 
opposite  lanceolate  sessile  dark-dotted  leaves  tapering  to  each  end,  flowers  on 
slender  pedicels  in  a  terminal  long  raceme  leafy  at  base,  unequal  filaments  rao- 
nadelphous,  and  lance-oblong  lobes  of  corolla  blackish-streaked. 

L.  quadrif61ia.  Sandy  moist  ground  :  rather  hairy,  with  ovate-lanceolate 
sessile  leaves  4  (or  3  -  6)  in  a  whorl,  slender  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
ones,  and  ovate-oblong  lobes  of  corolla  dark-streaked. 

L.  ciliata.  Low  thickets ;  with  erect  stems  2°  -  3°  high,  opposite  dotless 
leaves  lance-ovate  with  rounded  or  heart-shaped  ciliate  base  and  on  fringed 
petioles,  flowers  nodding  on  slender  peduncles  from  the  upper  axils,  lij^it  yellow 
corolla  not  streaked  nor  dotted,  the  lobes  round-ovate  and  wavy-margined  or 
denticulate,  little  longer  than  the  sepals. 

L.  radicans,  from  Virginia  S.  W.,  resembles  the  foregoing,  but  stems  or 
branches  reclined  and  rooting,  and  leaves  and  flowers  smaller  by  half. 

L.  lanceolata,  commonest  W.  &  S.,  is  similar,  but  with  oblong  or  linear 
leaves  mostly  narrowed  into  short  and  margined  petioles. 

L.  longifdlia,  from  Western  New  York  W.,  has  similar  but  deeper  yellow 
flowers,  and  sessile  linear  blunt  stem-leaves  of  thicker  texture. 

§  2.   European  species  in  cultivated  grounds,  frc. 

L.  vulgaris,  Common  L.  of  Europe:  a  rather  stout  downy  plant,  2° -3° 
high,  with  oblong  or  lance-ovate  leaves  3  or  4  in  a  whorl,  flowers  in  panicles, 
and  monadelphons  filaments. 

L.  nummularia,  Moneywort  :  trailing  and  creeping  in  damp  garden- 
grounds,  or  running  wild  sometimes ;  smooth,  with  opposite  small  round 
leaves,  and  solitary  flowers  in  their  axils  on  short  peduncles.  (Lessons,  p.  77, 
fig.  155.) 
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6.  ANA GAIjLIS,  PIMPERNEL.    (Old  Greek  name,  meaning  delightful.) 
Low  herbs  of  the  Old  World,  flowering  all  summer. 

A.  arv6nsis,  Common  P.  or  Poor-Man's  Weather-glass,  the  small 
(red,  purple,  or  white)  flowers  said  to  close  at  the  approach  of  rain ;  in  gardens 
and  running  wild  in  sandy  fields ;  spreading  on  the  ground,  with  pale  ovate 
leaves  shorter  than  the  peduncles,  and  rounded  petals  fringed  with  minute 
glandular  teeth.    ®  ' 

A.  CSer&lea,  Blue  P.,  of  the  gardens,  a  tender  mostly  larger  form  of  the 
preceding,  with  larger  blue  flowers.     (1) 

7.  SAMOLUS,  WATER-PIMPERNEL,  BROOKWEED.    (Old  name, 
ottinknown  meaning.)    Fl.  late  summer.     (J)    y. 

S.  Valer&ndi,  var.  Americ&nus.  Along  rills  and  wet  places ;  spread- 
ing, 6'  - 10*  high,  with  obovate  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers  on  slender  pedi- 
cels, which  bear  a  bractlet  at  the  middle,  but  no  bract  at  base. 

8.  HOTT6NIA,  WATER  VIOLET   or  FEATHERFOLL.     (Named 
for  "a  Prof.  Hotton  of  Holland.)    Fl.  summer.     % 

H.  infl&ta.  A  singular  plant  in  pools  and  ditches,  smooth,  with  stems  and 
branches  much  inflated  except  at  the  joints,  bearing  finely  cut  pectinate  leaves  ; 
flowers  white. 
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Aquatic  or  marsh  herbs,  with  the  ovary  and  pod  as  in  Primrose 
Family,  but  with  irregular  bilabiate  flowers  bearing  a  spur  or  sac 
underneath,  and  only  2  stamens:  —  represented  by  the  two  follow- 
ing genera. 

1.  UTBICULARIA.    Calyx  parted  into  2  nearly  entire  lips.    Corolla  deeply  2- 

lipjped,  the  lower  lip  bearing  above  a  prominent  palate  closing  the  throat,  and 
below  a  large  spur.  Anthers  2,  converging  in  the  throat  of  corolla.  Stigma 
2-lipped.  Leaves  finely  cut,  mostly  into  threads  or  fibres,  many  bearing 
little  air-bladders ;  some  are  leafless. 

2.  PINGUICULA.     Upper  lip  of  calyx  8-cleft,  lower  2-cleft.     Lips  of  corolla 

distinctly  lobed,  the  hairy  or  spotted  palate  smaller,  so  that  the  throat  is 
open.  Otherwise  as  in  Utricuiaria.  Leaves  all  in  a  tuft  at  base  of  the 
1-flowered  scapes,  broad  and  entire,  soft  and  tender. 

1.  TJTRICULARIA,  BLADDERWORT.    (Utriculus,  a  little  bladder.) 
Fl.  all  summer.    The  following  are  the  commonest  species. 

*  Floating,  branching,  bladder-bearing :  corolla  violet-purple. 

TJ.  purpurea.  Only  E.  &  S.,  with  2-4  flowers  on  the  peduncle,  and  a 
rather  short  spur  appressed  to  the  3-lobed  lower  lip  of  corolla. 

*  *  Floating,  branching,  bladder-bearing :  corolla  yellow. 

TJ.  infl&ta.  Only  E.  &  S. :  swimming  free,  the  petioles  of  the  whorl  of 
leaves  around  base  of  the  5  -  10-flowered  scape  inflated  into  oblong  bladders, 
besides  little  bladders  on  the  thread-like  divisions  of  the  leaves. 

U.  vulgaris,  Large  B.  Common  in  still  or  slow  water ;  the  stems  l°-3° 
long  and  very  bladder-bearing  on  the  thread-like  many-parted  leaves ;  flowers 
5  -  10  in  raceme,  large,  with  spur  rather  shorter  than  lower  lip. 

IT.  intermedia.  Chiefly  N.  in  shal'ow  water,  with  stems  3'  -  6'  long, 
bearing  rather  rigid  leaves  with  linear-awl-shaped  divisions,  and  no  bladders, 
these  being  on  separate  leafless  branches,  the  slender  raceme  few-flowered ; 
spur  nearly  equalling  the  very  broad  lower  lip. 

IT.  glbba.  Chiefly  Middle  States :  small,  with  short  branches  bearing 
sparse  thread-like  leaves  and  some  bladders,  1  -  2-flowered  peduncles  only  l'-8' 
high,  and  b.unt  conical  spur  shorter  than  lower  lip. 

15 
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U.  bifl6ra.  Chiefly  S. :  stems  4'  -  6'  long,  bearing  rootlet-like  leaves  and 
many  bladders,  1  -  3-flowered  peduncles  3'  -  4'  high,  and  awl-shaped  spur  as 
long  as  lower  lip. 

*  *  *  Simple  and  erect  naked  scape-like  stem  rooting  in  wet  soil,  with  minute  and 

fugacious  grass-like  leaves  seldom  seen :  commonly  no  bladders  :  flower* 
yellow. 

TJ.  SUbul&ta,  from  N.  Jersey  S.  in  wet  sand ;  very  slender,  3'  -  5'  high, 
with  several  very  small  slender-pedicelled  flowers. 

U.  COrntlta.  In  bogs  N.  &  8. ;  6'-  15'  high,  bearing  2-4  large  flowers 
crowded  together  on  short  pedicels,  or  8.  with  4  -  >2  more  scattered  and  smaller 
flowers. 

2.  PINGUECULA,  BUTTER  WORT.  (Name  from  Latin,  pinguis,  fat 
Both  names  from  the  fatty  or  greasy-looking  leaves,  which  in  ours  are  more 
or  less  clammy-pubescent.) 

•  Corolla  violet-purple ;  the  upper  lip  2-lobed,  lower  3-lobed. 

P.  vulgaris,  is  scarce  on  wet  rocks  along  our  northern  borders ;  scape  2' 
high  ;  upper  lip  of  corolla  short ;  spur  straightish  and  slender  :  fl.  summer. 

P.  pumila.  in  moist  sand  from  Georgia  S.  &  W.,  has  rather  large  flower 
on  scape  2'  -6'  high,  with  blunt  sac-like  spur:  fl.  spring. 

P.  el&tior,  borders  of  ponds  from  N.  Carolina  S.,  has  scapes  near  1°  high, 
and  large  corolla  (1'  wide)  with  blunt  spur :  fl.  summer. 

*  *  Corolla  yellow,  more  bell-shaped,  less  distinctly  2-lipped,  the  5  lobes  often  cleft. 

P.  ltltea.  Wet  pine  barrens  S. ;  whole  plant  yellowish,  with  nodding 
flower  (1'  or  more  wide)  on  scape  6'  -12'  high,  in  spring. 
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Woody  plants,  or  a  few  herbs,  with  more  or  less  bilabiate  flowers, 
diandrous  or  didynamous  stamens  (often  with  rudiments  of  the 
wanting  ones),  2- lipped  stigma,  free  variously  1  -  4-celled  ovary, 
and  fruit,  usually  a  pod,  containing  many  large  mostly  flat  and 
winged  seeds,  filled  with  the  large  embryo :  no  albumen. 

I.  BIGNONIA  FAMILY  proper  ;  almost  all  woody  plants, 
wi  li  opposite  leaves,  l-2-celled  pods,  and  flat  winged  seeds.  (Les- 
son-, p.  13o,  fig.  316.) 

§  1.   Climbers,  with  compound  leaves  and  4  fertile  stamens  in  two  pairs. 
*  Barely  woody  or  herbaceous :  ovary  and  pod  one-celled  with  2  parietal  placenta. 

1.  ECCREMOCARPUS.    Calyx  5-cleft,  short.     Corolla  tubular,  with  5  short  and 

round  recurved  lobes.    Pod  short.    Seeds  winged  all  round. 

*  *   Woody-stemmed:  ovary  and  jxxl  2-celled,  but  the  placenta  parietal:  valves  of  pod 
falling  away  fi-vm  tJte  partition  :  seeds  with  a  broad  thin  icing. 

2.  BIGNONIA.      Calyx  nearly  truncate.      Corolla  tubular  bell-shaped,  5-lobed. 

Pod  flattened  parallel  with  the  valves  and  partition.  Climbing  by  leaf- 
tendrils. 

3.  TECOMA.    Calyx  5-toothed.    Corolla  funnel-shaped,  tubular,  or  bell-shaped, 

5-lobed.  Pod  flattish  or  flattened  contrary  to  the  partition,  the  edges  of 
which  separate  from  the  middle  of  the  valves.  Leaves  in  ours  odd-pinnate. 
The  hardy  species  climb  by  rootlets. 

§  2.    Trees,  with  simple  leaves  and  2  or  rarely  4  fertile  stamens. 

4.  CAT  ALP  A.    Calvx  deeply  2-lipped.    Corolla  inflated  bell-shaped,  the  5-lobed 

border  more  or  iess  2-lipped  and  wavy.  Pod  very  long  and  slender,  hanging; 
the  partition  contrary  to  the  valves.  Narrow  wings  of  the  seed  lacerate- 
fringed.    (For  corolla* and  stamens,  see  Lessons,  p.  95,  fig.  196.) 
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II.  SESAMUM  FAMILY,  &c  ;  herbs,  with  simple  leaves, 
some  of  the  upper  ones  alternate,  and  4-celled  ovary  and  fruit 
(but  the  stigma  of  only  2  lips  or  lobes),  containing  flat  but  thick- 
coated  wingless  seeds. 

5.  SESAMUM.    Calyx  5-parted,  short.    Corolla  tubular  bell-shaped,  5-lobed;  the 

2  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  shorter  than  the  others.  Stamens  4.  Fruit  an 
oblong  obtusely  4-sided  pod,  2-valved.  Flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  almost  sessile. 

6.  MARTYNIA.    Calyx  5-toothed,  often  cleft  down  one  side.    Flowers  large,  in 

terminal  corymb  or  raceme. 

1.  ECCREMOCARPUS.    (Name,  from  the  Greek,  means  hanging  fruit.) 

E.  scaber,  or  Calampelis  scaber,  from  Chili,  cult,  in  gardens  and  con- 
servatories ;  tender,  climbs  by  branched  tendrils  at  the  end  of  the  twice  pinnate 
leaves ;  leaflets  roughish  or  smoothish,  thin,  ovate  or  heart-shaped ;  flowers  in 
loose  drooping  racemes ;  corolla  inflated-clubshaped  and  gibbous,  orange-red, 
about  1'  long. 

2.  BIGN6NIA.  (Named  for  the  French  Abb*  Bignon.)  Our  only  true 
native  Bignon i a  is 

B.  capreolata.  Climbing  trees  from  S.  Virg.  to  111.  and  S. ;  smooth, 
the  leaves  evergreen  at  the  south,  with  a  short  petiole  and  often  what  seems 
like  a  pair  of  stipules  in  the  axil,  a  single  pair  of  lance-oblong  leaflets  heart- 
shaped  at  base,  and  a  branched  tendril  between  them  ;  flowers  several  in  the 
axils,  the  corolla  2'  long,  orange-red  outside,  yellow  within,  in  spring. 

3.  TECOMA,  TRUMPET-FLOWER.  (Mexican  name  abridged.) 
Formerly  under  Bignonia,  which  name  the  species  still  bear  in  cultivation. 
Fl.  late  summer. 

T.  radicans,  Wild  T.  or  Trumpet-Creeper.  Wild  from  Penn.  and 
111.  S.,  planted  farther  N. ;  climbing  freely  by  rootlets;  leaves  of  5  - 11  ovate  or 
lance-ovate  taper-pointed  and  toothed  leaflets ;  flowers  corymbed ;  orange-yellow 
and  scarlet  corolla  funnel-shaped. 

T.  $randifi6ra,  Great-flowered  T.  Cult,  from  Japan  and  China, 
not  quite  hardy  N.,  climbing  little,  with  narrower  leaflets,  and  5-cleft  calyx 
nearly  equalling  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  bell-shaped,  3'  long  and 
broad,  much  wider  than  in  the  foregoing. 

T.  Cap£n8i8,  Cape  T.  of  conservatories,  has  smaller  and  rounder  leaflets, 
naked-peduncled  cluster  of  flowers,  long-tubular  and  curving  orange-colored 
corolla  2'  long,  and  stamens  protruded. 

T.  jasminoides.  A  fine  greenhouse  species,  from  Australia,  twining, 
very  smooth,  with  lance-ovate  entire  bright  green  leaflets,  and  white  corolla 
pink-purple  in  the  throat. 

4.  CATALPA,  or  INDIAN  BEAN.  (Aboriginal  name;  the  popular 
name  alludes  to  the  shape  of  the  pods.) 

C.  bignonioides,  Common  Catalpa.  Tree  wild  S.  W.,  and  widely 
planted ;  with  large  heart-shaped  pointed  leaves  downy  beneath,  open  panicles 
(in  summer)  of  white  flowers  (1'  long)  variegated  and  dotted  within  with  some 
yellow  and  purple,  and  pods  1°  long. 

C.  Kfibmpieri,  of  Japan,  beginning  to  be  planted,  has  smooth  leaves, 
many  of  them  3-lobed  or  angled,  and  flowers  one  half  smaller. 

6.  SESAMUM,  SESAME.     (The  Greek  name,  from  the  Arabic.)     ® 

S.  Indicum,  from  India  and  Egypt,  somewhat  cult,  or  running  wild  in 
waste  places  far  S. ;  rather  pubescent,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  the 
lower  often  3-lobed  or  parted,  pale  rose  or  white  corolla  1'  long,  and  sweet 
oily  seeds,  used  in  the  East  for  food,  oil,  &c. 
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6.  MABT^NIA,  UNICORN-PLANT.    (Named  bjr  Uanrnm  for  Prof . 
Marfan.)     Clammy-pubescent  and  heavy-scented  rank  herbs,   with  long- 

Setioled  rounded  and  obliquely  heart-shaped  wavy-margined  leaves,  and  large 
owers,  in  summer.    0 

M.  proboscidea,  Common  U.  Wild  S.  W.f  and  cult  in  gardens; 
coarse,  with  nearly  entire  leaves,  large  corolla  whitish  with  some  purple  and 
yellow  spots,  and  long-beaked  fruit 

M.  fr&$rans,  Sweet-scented  U.  Cult  from  Mexico ;  less  coarse  and 
clammy,  with  somewhat  3-lobed  or  sinuate-toothed  leaves,  and  showy  violet- 
purple  vanilla-scented  flowers. 

74.  GESNERIACR2E,  GESNERIA  FAMILY. 

Tropical  plants,  with  2-lipped  or  somewhat  irregular  corolla6, 
didynamous  stamens,  a  one-celled  ovary  with  two  parietal  many- 
seeded  placentae,  —  therefore  botanically  like  the  next  family  ;  but 
witli  green  herbage,  and  not  parasitic,  and  the  common  cultivated 
species  have  the  tube  of  the  calyx  coherent  at  least  with  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  Many,  and  some  very  showy,  plants  of  this  order 
are  in  choice  conservatories  ;  the  commonest  are  the  following. 

Gloxinia  speciosa.  An  almost  stcmless  herb,  with  ovate  and  crenately 
toothed  leaves  and  1 -flowered  scape-like  peduncles  ;  the  deflexed  corolla  2?  long, 
ventricose,  between  bell-shaped  and  funnel-form,  gibbous,  with  a  short  and 
spreading  somewhat  unequal  5-lobed  border,  violet  with  a  deeper-colored  throat, 
in  one  variety  white.     % 

Gesnena  zebrina.  Stem  tall,  leafy ;  leaves  petioled,  cordate,  velvety, 
purple-mottled  ;  a  terminal  raceme  of  showv  flowers  nodding  on  erect  pedicels ; 
corolla  tubular- ventricose,  with  a  small  5-lobed  and  somewhat  2-lipped  border, 
glandular,  scarlet,  with  the  under  side  and  inside  yellow  and  dark-spotted.  — 
There  are  several  other  species.     % 

Achimdne8  longindra.  Stem  leafy ;  flowers  in  the  axils  of  oblong  or 
ovate  hairy  leaves,  which  they  exceed ;  tube  of  the  obliquely  salver-shaped 
corolla  ovct  an  inch  long,  narrow,  the  very  flat  5-lobed  limb  2*  or  more  broad, 
violet-colored  above,  —  also  a  white  variety.  Propagates  by  scaly  bulblets  from 
the  root.     11 

75.  OROBANCHACE.2E,  BROOM-RAPE  FAMILY. 

Low,  root-parasitic  perennials,  destitute  of  green  herbage,  and 
with  yellowish  or  biowni>h  scales  in  place  of  leaves,  the  rnonopet- 
alous  corolla  mote  or  less  2-lipped  or  irregular,  4  didynamous 
.*tamens,  and  one-celled  ovary  and  pod  with  the  2  or  4  parietal  pla- 
centas covered  with  innumerable  small  feeds.  Ours  occur  in  woods, 
and  mostly  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  trees. 

1.  EPIPHEGUS.    Stems  slender  and  bushy-branching,  with  small  and  scattered 

scales  and  two  sorts  of  flowers,  scattered  in  loose  spikes  or  racemes,  with 
minute  bracts.  Upper  flowers  conspicuous,  but  seldom  ripening  fruit,  with 
tubular  4-toothed  corolla,  and  long  filaments  and  style;  lower  flowers  small 
and  short,  seldom  opening,  but  fertilized  in  the  bud. 

2.  CONOPHOLIS.     Stems  thick,  covered  with  firm  overlapping  scales,  each  of 

the  upper  ones  with  a  flower  in  its  axil,  forming  a  spike.  Calyx  4  -  5-toothed, 
and  split  down  on  the  lower  side.  Corolla  short,  strongly  2-lipped;  upper 
lip  arched  and  notched;  lower  one  spreading  and  3-cleft.  Stamens  pro- 
truding. 

3.  APHYLLON.     Stems  are  chiefly  slender  1 -flowered  scapes  from  a  scaly 

mostly  subterranean  base.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corolla  with  a  long  curved 
tube,  and  a  spreading  slightly  2-lipped  or  irregular  5-lobed  border;  the  lobes 
all  nearly  alike.    Stamens  included  in  the  tube. 
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1.  EPIPHfiGUS,  BEECH-DROPS,  CANCER-ROOT.  (Name  in 
Greek  means  on  the  Beech :  the  plant  chiefly  found  parasitic  on  the  roots  of 
that  tree. )     One  species, 

E.  Virgini&na.  Common,  about  1°  high,  with  purplish  flowers  £'  or  more 
long,  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  CON6PHOLIS,  SQUAW-ROOT,  CANCER-ROOT.  (The  name 
is  Greek  for  cone-scale,  the  plant  having  the  aspect  of  a  slender  fir-cone  when 
old.)     One  species. 

C.  Americana.  Not  widely  common,  in  oak  woods,  forming  clusters 
among  fallen  leaves,  3'  -  6'  long,  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  yellowish :  fl.  cnr.y 
summer. 

3.  APH^LLON,  NAKED  BROOM-RAPE  or  ONE-FLOWERED 
CANCER-ROOT.  (Name  in  Greek  means  without  leaves.)  Fl.  spring  and 
early  summer. 

A.  unifldrum.  Open  woods  or  thickets  :  slightly  clammy-pubescent,  with 
1-3  scapes  (3'- 5'  high)  from  a  subterranean  scaly  base,  and  lanco-awl-shaped 
calyx-lobes  half  the  length  of  the  violet-purplish  corolla. 

A.  fasciculatum,  the  other  species,  occurs  only  from  Northern  Michigan 
W. ;  has  scapes  from  a  scaly  base  rising  out  of  the  ground,  and  short  triangular 
calyx-lobes. 

76.  SCROPHULARIACKE,  FIGWORT  FAMILY. 

Known  on  the  whole  by  the  2-lipped  or  at  least  more  or  less 
irregular  monopetalous  corolla,  2  or  4  didynamous  htamens,  single 
style,  entire  or  2-lobed  stigma,  and  2 -eel led  ovary  and  pod  contain- 
ing several  or  many  seeds  on  the  placentae  in  the  axis ;  these  with 
a  small  embryo  in  copious  albumen.  But  some  are  few-seeded,  a 
few  have  the  corolla  almost  regular,  and  one  or  two  have  5  stamens, 
either  complete  or  incomplete.  A  large  family,  chiefly  herbs,  some 
shrubby,  and  one  species  is  a  ^mall  tree. 

§  1.  Intermediate  between  this  family  and  the  Nightshade  Family ;  the  flowers  ter- 
minal or  Literal,  never  really  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  bracts ;  the 
corolla  hardly  if  at  all  sensibly  2-lipped,  sometimes  almost  regular,  the  lobes 
plaited  in  the  bud :  stigma  enlarged,  often  2-lipped.     All  garden  exotics. 

•  With  4  stamens  only,  included  within  the  narrow  throat  of  the  salver-shaped  corolla : 

leaves  alternate  and  entire. 

1.  BRUNFELSIA.    Shrubs,  with  glossy  oblong  leaves.    Corolla  with  5  rounded 

and  about  equal  lobes,  two  of  them,  however,  a  little  more  united.    Anthers 
all  alike.     Fruit  fleshy. 

2.  BROWALLIA.    Herbs,  mostly  a  little  pubescent  and  clammy.    Corolla  with 

somewhat  unequally  6-lobed  border,  the  lobes  with  a  broad  notch.    Two  of 
the  anthers  shorter  and  only  1 -celled.    Fruit  a  dry  pod. 

*  •   With  4  anther-bearing  stamens  and  a  sterile  filament :  corolla  with  wide  throat. 

8.  SALPIGLOSSIS.  Herbs,  with  cut-toothed  or  pinnatifid  alternate  leaves. 
Corolla  funnel-form,  with  very  open  throat,  a  little  oblique  or  irregular,  the 
lobes  all  with  a  deep  notch  at  the  end.    Pod  oblong. 

§  2.  Corolla  imbricated  and  not  plaited  in  the  bud;  the  smaller  lip  Z-parted;  the 
larger  h-cUft,  and  the  lobes  again  %-ckft  or  deeply  notched.  Flowers  terminal, 
panicled. 

4.  SCHIZANTHUS.  Calyx  6-parted,  the  divisions  narrow.  Corolla  with  tube 
shorter  than  the  divisions,  which  appear  as  if  cut  up,  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
smaller  lip,  towards  which  the  stamens  and  style  are  inclined,  more  or  less 
hooded  or  sac-like.  Stamens  with  good  anthers  2,  the  2  or  3  others  small  and 
abortive.    Stigma  minute.    Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  or  pinnately  cut. 
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§  8.  Corolla  with  lobes  imbricated  and  wot  plaited  in  the  hud,  either  %-Upped  nr  more 
or  less  irregular,  the  divisions  or  lobes  at  most  b.  Peduncles  from  the  axil  of 
leaves  or  bracts,  m>  flower  ever  really  terminating  the  main  stem  or  branches. 

*  Tree,  with  large  and  opposite  dtalpa-like  leaves. 

6.  PAULO WNIA.    Calyx  very  downy,  deeply  6-cleft    Corolla  decurved,  with  a 
cylindrical  or  funnel-form' tube,  and  an  enlarged  oblique  border  of  5  rounded 
-    lobes.    Stamens  4,  included.    Pod  turgid,  thick,  filled  with  very  numerous 
winged  seeds. 

•  •  Herbs,  or  a  few  becoming  low  shrubs. 
■*-  With  5  anther-bearing  stamens  and  a  whttl-shaped  or  barely  concave  corolla. 

6.  VERBASCUM.    Flowers  in  a  lone  terminal  raceme  or  spike.    Calyx  5-parted. 

Corolla  with  5  broad  and  rounded  only  slightly  unequal  divisions.  All  the 
filaments  or  3  of  them  woolly.  Style  expanding  and  flat  at  apex.  Pod 
globular,  many-seeded.    Leaves  alternate. 

i-  -*~  With  only  2  or  4  anther-bearing  stamens. 

««•  Corolla  wheel-shaped,  or  at  least  with  wide  spreading  border  mostly  much  longer 
than  the  short  tube :  flowers  single  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  collected  in  a 
raceme  or  spike. 

7.  CELSTA.    Like  Verbascum,  but  with  only  4  stamens,  those  of  2  sorts. 

8.  ALONSOA.    Calyx  5-parted.    Corolla  very  unequal,  turned  upside  down  by 

the  twisting  of  the  pedicel,  so  that  the  much  larger  lower  lobe  appears  to  be 
the  upper  and  the  two  short  upper  lobes  the  lower.  Stamens  4.  Pod  many- 
seeded.     Lower  leaves  opposite  or  in  threes. 

9.  VERONICA.     Calyx  4-parted,  rarely  3-6-parted.    Corolla  wheel-shaped,  or 

sometimes  salver-shaped,  with  4  or  rarely  5  rounded  lobes,  one  or  two  of 
them  usually  rather  smaller.  Stamens  "2,  with  long  slender  filaments.  Pod 
flat  or  flattish,  2  -  many-seeded.  At  least  the  lower  leaves  opposite  or  some- 
times whorled. 

++  ++  Corolla  salver-shaped,  with  almost  regular  4  -  b-lobed  border :  flowers  in  a 
terminal  spike.    Here  one  species  of  No.  9  would  be  sought. 

10.  BUCHNERA.     Calyx  tubular,  5-toothed.      Corolla  with  a  slender  tube,  and 

the  border  cleft  into  5  roundish  divisions.  Anthers  4  in  2  pairs,  one-celled. 
Style  club-shaped  at  the  apex.  Pod  many-seeded.  Leaves  mainly  opposite, 
rough  ish. 

++++++  Corolla  either  obviously  2- lipped,  or  funnel-form,  tubular,  or  bell-shaped. 
•=*  Coroll'i  2-parted  nearly  to  the  base,  the  2  lips  sac-shaped  or  the  lower  birger  one 
slipper-shaped:  stamens  only  2  (or  very  rarefy  3),  and  no  rudiments  of  more. 

11.  CALCEOLARIA.     Calyx  4-parted.     The  two  sac-shaped  or  slipper-shaped 

divisions  of  the  corolla  entire  or  nearly  so.  Pod  many-seeded.  Leaves 
chiefly  opposite,  and  flowers  in  cymes  or  clusters. 

=  =  Corolla  almost  2-parted,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  folded  together  to  form 
aflat  pocket  which  encloses  the  4  stamens  and  the  style. 

12.  COLLTNSIA.    Calvx  deeply  5-cleft.     Corolla  turned   down  ;  its  short  tube 

laterally  flattened,  strongly  bulging  on  the  upper  side:  upper  lip  2-cleft  and 
turned  back;  the  lower  one  larger  and  3-lobed,  its  middle  and  laterally 
flattened  pocket-shaped  lobe  covered  above  by  the  two  lateral  ones.  A  little 
rudiment  of  the  fifth  stamen  present.  Pod  globular,  with  few  or  several  seeds. 
Flowers  on  pedicels  single  or  mostly  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  oppo- 
site (rarely  whorled)  leaves,  which*  are  gradually  reduced  to  bracts,  forming 
an  interrupted  raceme. 

=  ====  CoroUa  not  2-p'trted  nor  salver-shaped,  but  with  a  tube  of  some  length  in 
proportion  to  the  2-fip/7ed  or  nutre  or  less  irregular  (rarely  nearly  regular) 
4  -  b-lobed  border,  and 

a*  With  a  spur  or  sac-like  projection  at  the  base  on  the  lower  side,  and  a  projecting 
palate  to  the  hnoer  lip,  which  commonly  closes  the  throat  or  nearly  so  :  stamens 
4,  and  no  obvious  rudiment. 

13.  LINARIA.     Calyx  5-parted.    Corolla  personate,  and  with  a  spur  at  base. 

(Lessons,  p.  102,  fig.  211.)  Pod  many-seeded,  opening  by  a  hole  or  chink 
which  fowns  below  the  summit  of  each  cell. 

14.  ANTIRRHINUM.    No  spur,  but  a  sac  or  gibbosity  at  the  base  of  the  personate 

corolla  (Lessons,  p.  102,  fig.  210):  otherwise  like  13. 
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b.  Neither  spur  nor  sac  at  base  of  the  corolla,  nor  a  projecting  palate  in  the  throat, 
nor  with  the  upper  lip  laterally  compressed  or  folded  and  narrow  and  arched. 

1.   Stamens  with  anthers  4,  and  no  rudiment  oftheffth :  peduncles  1-flowered. 

15.  MAURANDIA,  including  LOPHOSPERMUM.    Herbs  with  alternate  or  partly 

opposite  leaves,  and  solitary  long-peduncled  flowers  in  their  axils,  climbing 
by  their  coiling  leafstalks  and  nowerstalks.  Calyx  5-parted,  foliaceous. 
dorolla  open-mouthed,  between   bell-shaped  and   inflated-tubular,  with  2 

f>laits  or  hairy  lines  running  down  the  tube  within,  the  border  obscurely  2- 
ipped  or  oblique,  but  the  5  spreading  roundish  lobes  nearly  similar,  the  upper 
ones  outermost  in  the  bud.    Pod  as  in  14. 

16.  DIGITALIS.    Herbs  with  erect  simple  stem,  alternate  leaves,  and  a  simple 

terminal  raceme  of  hanging  flowers.  Calyx  6-parted,  foliaceous,  the  upper 
sepal  smallest.  Corolla  declining,  with  a  long  more  or  less  inflated  tube  and 
a  short  scarcely  spreading  border,  distinctly  or  indistinctly  lobed,  the  lower 
lobe  or  side  longest,  the  lateral  ones  outermost  in  the  bud.  Pod  2-valved, 
many-seeded. 

17.  GERAItDIA.    Herbs  with  branching  stems,  opposite  or  some  alternate  leaves, 

and  above  with  single  flowers  in  their  axils  or  those  of  the  bracts.  Culyx 
5-toothed  or  5-cleft.  Corolla  inflated  bell-shaped  or  tubulnr-funnel  form, 
with  an  oblique  or  rather  unequal  border,  the  6  lobes  somewhat  equal,  the 
lower  and  lateral  ones  outside  in  the  bud.  Two  pairs  of  stamens  of  quite 
unequal  length.  (Lessons,  p.  95,  fig.  194.)  Pod  globular  or  ovate,  pointed, 
2-valved,  many-seeded. 

18.  SE YMERI A.    fierbs,  like  17 ;  but  corolla  with  a  short  and  broad  bell-shaped 

tube,  not  longer  than  the  5  ovate  or  oblong  nearly  equal  spreading  lobes ;  and 
the  stamens  almost  equal,  their  anthers  blunt  at  base. 

19.  MIMULUS.    Herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  single  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 

upper  ones.  Calyx  prismatic,  with  5  projecting  angles,  5-toothed.  Corolla 
tubular  or  funnel-form,  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  of  2  rounded  and  recurved 
lobes,  the  lower  of  3  rounded  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  included.  Stigma 
of  2  flat  lips.    Pod  2-valved,  many-seeded.  . 

20.  TORENIA.    Trailing  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  axillary  flowers.    Calyx 

prismatic,  with  sharp  angles,  2-hpped  at  summit,  the  lips  2-toothed  and 
3-toothed.  Corolla  short-funnel-shaped  or  tubular  with  inflated  throat, 
4-lobed,  the  upper  lobe  (sometimes  slightly  notched)  outermost  in  the  bud. 
Filaments  arched  and  their  anthers  brought  together  in  pairs  under  the  upper 
lobe,  the  longer  pair  almost  equalling  the  upper  lobe  and  bearing  a  snort 
naked  branch  or  appendage  at  base;  the  shorter  pair  simple  and  included. 
Stigma  2-lipped.    rod  many-seeded. 

2*  Stamens  with  good  anthers  only  2,  a  pair  of  sterile  ones  or  abortive  f  laments 
generally  present  also :  flowers  small :  calyx  h^parted :  carotin  2-lipped :  leaves 
opposite,  with  single  flowers  in  the  axil  of  the  upper  ones :  peduncles  simple 
and  bractltss. 

21.  ILYSANTHES.    Spreading  little  herbs.    Upper  lip  of  the  short  corolla  erect 

and  2-lobed:  the  lower  larger,  spreading,  3-cleft.  Upper  pair  of  stamens 
with  good  anthers,  includea  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  lower  pair  borne  in 
the  throat  and  protruded,  2-forked,  without  anthers.    Stigma  2-lipped.    Pod 
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22.  GRAT'IOLA.    Low  herbs.     Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  either  entire  or  2-clefl; 

lower  3-cleft.  Stamens  included;  the  upper  pair  with  good  anthers;  the 
lower  pair  short  with  rudiment  of  anthers  or  a  mere  naked  filament,  or  none 
at  all.  Stigma  2-lipped.  Pod  many-seeded.  A  pair  of  bracts  at  the  base 
of  the  calyx- 

3«  Stamens  with  anthers  4,  the  fifth  stamen  present  as  a  barren  filament  or  a  scale : 
calyx  it-parted  or  of  5  imbricated  sejnils:  stigma  simple:  leaves  chiefly  opi>o- 
site. :  fluwers  in  the.  axils  »f  the.  tipper  leaves,  or  when  these  are  reduced  to 
bracts  forming  a  terminal  panit  le.  or  raceme :  peduncles  feio-flowered,  or  when 
one-flowered  bearing  a  pair  of  bractlets,  from  the  axils  of  which  flowers  may 
spring  :  pod  many-seeded. 

23.  SCROPHULARIA.     Homely  and  rank  erect  herbs.     Corolla  small,  with  a 

globular  or  oval  tube,  and  a  short  border  composed  of  4  short  erect  lobes  and 
one  (the  lower)  spreading  or  reflexed.  Fertile  stnmens  short  and  included; 
the  rudiment  which  answers  to  the  fifth  is  a  little  scale  at  the  summit  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla. 
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24.  CHELONE.  Low  upright  smooth  herbs,  with  flowers  sessile  in  spikes  or 
clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  accompanied  by  closely  imbri- 
cated concave  roundish  bracts  and  bractlets.  Corolla  short-tubular  and 
inflated,  concave  underneath,  with  the  2  broad  lips  only  slightly  open;  the 
upper  arched,  keeled  in  the  middle,  notched  at  the  apex;  the  lower  one 
woolly  bearded  in  the  throat  and  3-lobed  at  the  end.  Filaments  and  anthers 
woolly:  sterile  filament  shorter  than  the  others.    Seeds  winged. 

26.  PENTgTEMON.  Herbs  (or  a  few  shrubby  at  base),  with  mostly  upright 
stems  branching  only  from  the  base,  and  panicled  or  almost  racemed  flowers. 
Corolla  tubular,  bell-shaped,  funnel-form,  &c,  more  or  less  2-lipped,  open- 
mouthed.  Sterile  filament  conspicuous,  usually  about  as  long  as  the  anther- 
bearing  ones.    Seeds  wingless. 

26.  RUSSELLIA.     Rather  shrubby  spreading  plants,  or  with  pendulous  angular 

branches ;  the  flowers  loosely  panicled  or  racemed.  Corolla  tubular  with  5 
short  spreading  lobes,  the  2  upper  a  little  more  united.  Sterile  filament 
small  and  inconspicuous  near  the  base  of  the  corolla.    Seeds  wingless. 

C.  Neither  spur  nor  sac  at  hate  of  the  corolla,  the  narrow  laterally^  compressed  or 
infolded  upper  Up  of  which  is  helmet-shaped  or  arched,  entire  or  minutely 
notched,  and  enclosing  the  4  stamens  ;  no  sterile  filament.  Often  showy  but 
uncultivable  plants. 

27.  CASTILLE1A.    Herbs  with  simple  stems,  alternate  leaves  some  of  the  upper, 

with  floweis  chiefly  sessile  in  their  axils,  colored  like  petals,  and  more  gay 
than  the  corollas.  C.dyx  tubular,  flattened  laterally,  2-4-cleft.  Corolla 
tubular,  with  a  long  and  narrow  con  duplicate  erect  upper  lip,  and  a  very 
short  3-lobed  lower  lip.    Cells  of  the  anther  unequal.    Pod  many-seeded. 

28.  PEDICULARIS.      Herbs  with  simple   stems,  chiefly  pinnatifid  leaves  and 

spiked  flowers.  Corolla  tubular,  with  a  strongly  arched  or  flattened  helmet- 
shaped  upper  lip,  and  the  lower  erect  at  base,  2-crested  above  and  3-lobed. 
Seeds  several  in  each  cell. 

29.  MELAMPYRUM.     Low  herbs  with  branching  stems,  opposite  leaves,  and 

flowers  in  their  axils,  or  the  upper  crowded  in  a  bracted  spike.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  4-cleft,  the  lobes  taper-pointed.  Corolla  tubular,  enlarging  above, 
witn  the  lower  lip  nearly  equalling  the  narrow  upper  one  and  its  biconvex 
palate  appressed  to  it,  3-lobed  at  the  summit.  Cells  of  the  anther  minutely 
pointed  at  base.    Pod  oblique,  with  only  2  seeds  in  each  cell. 

1.  BRUNFELSIA.  (Named  for  the  old  herbalist,  Otto  Brunfeh.)  Con- 
servatory  shrubs,  from  Brazil,  cult,  under  the  name  of  Franc/scea  ;  with 
showy  flowers,  blue  or  violet  turning  paler. 

B.  latifblia,  is  very  smooth,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves,  and  few  flowers 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  1  J'  across. 
B.  Hopeana,  with  lance-oblong  leaves  2'  long,  and  flower  only  1 '  wide. 

2.  BROWALLIA.  (Named  for  Dr.  Broimll,  of  Sweden,  first  a  friend, 
later  a  bitter  opponent  of  Linnaeus.) 

B.  demissa  (named  also  B.  eiAta  when  the  plant  and  the  man  it  was  named 
for  grew  exalted),  from  S.  America;  cult,  in  the  gardens,  l°-2°  high,  bushy- 
branched,  with  ovate  leaves  and  handsome  bright  violet-blue  flowers  (1'  or  less 
across,  at  length  as  it  were  racemed)  produced  all  summer.     0 

0  ^^    ^^ 

3.  SALPIGL03SIS.  (Greek  for  tnimpet-tonrpte,  from  the  curved  apex  of 
the  style  with  dilated  stijrma  likened  to  the  end  of  a  trumpet. 

1.  S.  sinu&ta.  Cult,  from  Chili  as  an  ornamental  annual  or  biennial,  under 
varions  names  and  varieties  according  to  the  color  of  the  large  flowers,  dark- 
purple,  or  straw-colored  and  mostly  striped :  fl.  all  summer.  In  appearance 
resembles  a  Petunia. 

4.  SCHIZANTHUS.  (Greek  for  cut  flower,  the  corolla  being  as  if  cut 
into  slips.)     Cult,  for  ornament,  from  Chili :  fl.  summer.     ® 

S.  pinnatUS,  the  common  species,  of  several  varieties ;  slender,  1°  -  2°  high, 
pubescent  with  fine  glandular  hairs,  with  leaves  once  or  twice  pinnate  or  parted 
into  narrow  divisions,  and  numerous  handsome  flowers  barely  1'  in  diameter, 
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usually  pink  and  white  variegated  with  yellowish  and  some  deeper  purple  spots 
on  the  larger  lobe.  —  There  are  one  or  two  larger  flowered  but  less  common 
species. 

0 

6.   PAULOWNIA.     (Named  for  a  Russian  Princess  )     Only  one  species. 

P.  imperi&lis,  of  Japan,  cult,  for  ornament,  scarcely  hardy  far  N. ;  the 
heart-shaped  very  ample  leaves  resembling  those  of  Catalpa  but  much  more 
downy,  flowers  in  large  terminal  panicle,  in  spring,  the  violet  corolla  l£'-2' 
long. 

6.  VEBBASCTJM,  MULLEIN.     (Ancient  Latin  name.)    Natives  of  the 
Old  Wond,  here  weeds,  often  hybridizing :  fl.  summer,     y,  (f) 

V.  Th&p8U8,  Common  M.  Fields  :  densely  woolly,  the  tall  simple  stem 
winged  from  the  bases  of  the  oblong  leaves,  bearing  a  long  dense  spike  of  yellow 
(rarely  white)  flowers. 

V.  Lychnitis,  Whitk  M.  Waste  places,  rather  scarce :  whitened  with 
thin  powdery  woolliness,  the  stem  not  winged,  ovate  leaves  greenish  above,  and 
spikes  of  yellow  or  rarely  white  flowers  panicled. 

V.  Blatt&ria,  Moth  M.  Roadsides  :  green  and  smoothish,  2°  -  3°  high, 
slender,  with  ovate  toothed  or  sometimes  cut  leaves,  and  loose  raceme  of  yellow 
or  else  white  and  purplish-tinged  flowers. 

7.  CJJjLSIA.     (Named  for  0.  Celsius,  a  Swedish  Orientalist.)     Fl.  summer. 

C.  Cr&tica,  cult,  for  ornament  from  the  Mediterranean  region:  2° -3° 
high,  rather  hairy,  or  the  raceme  clammy,  with  lower  leaves  pinnatifld,  upper 
toothed  and  clasping  at  base,  corolla  orange-yellow  with  some  purple  ( 1 '  -  2' 
across),  lower  pair  of  filaments  naked,  the  upper  pair  short  and  woolly- 
bearded.    (D 

8.  AIiONS&A.     (Named  for  Alonzo  Zanoni,  a  Spanish  botanist.)     Cult,  as 
annuals,  from  South  America  :  fl.  all  summer. 

A.  inci8Sefblia  (also  called  URTiCiEF6LiA) :  smoothish,  branching,  l°-2° 
high,  with  lanceovate  or  oblong  sharplv  cut-toothed  leaves,  and  orange-scarlet 
corolla  less  than  1'  wide  :  several  varieties. 

9.  VERONICA,  SPEEDWELL.     (Name  of  doubtful  derivation,  perhaps 
referring  to  St  Veronica.)     Fl.  summer. 

§  1.  Shrubby,  tender,  very  leafy  species,  from  New  Zea'and,  with  entire  and 
gfossy  smooth  and  nearly  sessile  evergreen  leaves,  all  opposite,  dense  many- 
Jlowered*  racemes  from  the  axils,  and  acutUh  pods. 

V.  Specibsa,  is  smooth  throughout,  with  obovate  or  ob'.ong  blunt  or  retuse 
thick  leaves,  and  very  dense  spike-like  racemes  of  violet-purple  flowers. 

V.  8alicif614a,  has  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  and  longer  clammy-pubescent 
racemes  of  blue  flowers. 

V.  Lindleyana,  has  oblong-lanceolate  pale  leaves,  and  racemes  of  pale 
lilac  flowers. 

§  2.   Herbs,  growing  wild,  or  those,  of  the  first  subdivision,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

*  Spikt-s  or  dense  spike-like  rnct-me*  terminating  the  erect  stem  or  branches  and 

often  clustered.     % 

V.  spicata,  and  sometimes  V.  panicuiAta,  or  hybrids  between  them,  are 
cult,  for  ornament,  from  Eu. :  9' -2°  high,  with  opposite  lanceolate  toothed 
leaves,  lobes  of  mostly  blue  corolla  much  longer  than  the  distinct  tube,  and  pod 
notched  at  the  end. 

V.  Virginica,  Culver's  root.  Wild  in  rich  woods  from  Vermont  W. 
&  S. ;  remarkable  for  the  tube  of  the  small  whitish  corolla  longer  than  the 
acutish  lobes  and  much  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  simple  stems  2°  -  6°  high,  bear- 
ing whorls  of  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate  pointed  finely f serrate  leaves;  spikes 

dense  and  clustered.    0  o  -™    Ai 
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*  *  Racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  opposite  leaves  ;  stems  creeping  or  procumbent  at 

base,  hut  above  ascending :  corolla,  as  in  all  the  following,  strictly  wheel- 
s/taped.    Jl 

•*-  Water  Speedwells  or  Brook  lime,  in  water  or  wet  ground,  smooth  and 
with  /tale  blue  [sometimes  darker  striped)  flowers  on  slender  spreading  pedicels, 

V.  Anag&llis.  In  water  N. :  leaves  lance-ovate  acute,  sessile  by  a  heart- 
shaped  base,  2' -3'  long ;  pod  slightly  notched,  many-seeded. 

V .  Americana.  In  brooks,  much  more  common ;  leaves  mostly  petioled, 
ovate  or  oblong,  serrate ;  flowers  on  more  slender  pedicels ;  and  pod  more  tur- 
gid than  in  the  foregoing. 

V.  SGUtellata.  In  bogi  N. ;  slender,  with  linear  slightly  toothed  sessile 
leaves,  only  1  or  2  very  slender  zigzag  racemes,  few  long-pedicelled  pale  flowers ; 
and  very  flat  pod  deeply  notched  at  both  ends,  broader  than  long,  few-seeded. 

*-  *-  In  dry  ground,  pubescent,  with  light  blue  flowers  in  spike-like  racemes. 

V.  officinalis,  Common  Speedwell.  Spreading  or  creeping,  low ;  leaves 
wedge-oblong  or  obovate,  serrate,  short-petioled ;  pedicels  shorter  than  calyx  ; 
pod  wedgc-obcordatc,  several*seeded. 

•  *  •  Raceme  loose,  termimtting  the  leafy  low  stem  or  branches,  or  the  small  flowers 

in  the  axils  of  the  gradually  decreasing  leaves, 

V.  serpyllifolia,  Thyme-leaved  S.  Creeping  or  spreading  on  the 
ground ;  with  simple  flowering  stems  ascending  2'  -4',  smooth ;  leaves  roundish, 
small,  almost  entire ;  corolla  pale  blue  or  whitish  with  darker  stripes,  longer 
than  the  calyx.     % 

V.  peregrins,  Neckweed  or  Purslane-S.  Common  weed  in  damp 
waste  or  cult,  ground ;  smooth,  erect,  branching,  with  lower  leaves  oval  or 
oblong  and  toothed,  the  upper  oblong-linear  and  entire,  inconspicuous  flowers 
almost  sessile  in  their  axils,  whitish  corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx,  and  many- 
seeded  pod  slightly  notched.     0 

V.  arv6nsis,  Corn  S.  Introduced  into  waste  and  cult,  grounds  E. ; 
hairy,  3'  -  8'  high,  with  lower  leaves  ovate  and  crenate,  on  petioles,  the  upper 
sessile  lanceolate  and  entire,  blue  flowers  short-peduncled,  and  pod  obcordate.   0 

10.  BUCHNERA,  BLUE-HEARTS.  (Named  for  one  Duchner,  an  early 
German  botanist. )     Flowers  summer.     2/. 

B.  Americana.  Sandy  or  gravelly  plains,  from  New  York  W.  &  S.  ; 
rough-hairy,  turning  blackish: in  drying;  with  slender  stem  1°-2J°  high,  veiny 
leaves  coarsely  few- toothed,  the  lowest  obovate,  middle  ones  oblong,  uppermost 
lance-linear,  flowers  scattered  in  the  slender  spike,  and  corolla  deep  purple. 

11.  CALCEOLARIA.  (From  Latin  calcetdus,  a  shoe  or  slipper.)  Tender 
South  American  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  curious  and  handsome  flowers,  cult,  as 
house  and  bedding  plants.  The  common  cultivated  species  are  now  for  the 
most  part  too  much  mixed  and  crossed  for  botanical  analysis. 

C.  integrif61ia  (also  called  rcg6sa  and  salvijEf6lia)  is  the  commonest 
woody-stem med  species,  with  oblong  leaves  rugose  in  the  manuer  of  Garden 
Sage,  and  small  yellow  or  orange  flowers  in  crowded  clusters. 

C  COrymbosa,  herbaceous,  hairy  or  clammy-pul>eseent,  with  ovate  crenate- 
toothed  leaves  nearly  all  at  the  root,  and  loose  corymbs  or  cymes  of  yellow  flow- 
ers, the  purple-spotted  mouth  considerably  open. 

C.  crenatinbra,  a  fertile  parent  of  many  of  the  more  showy  herbaceous 
garden  forms,  with  more  leafy  stems  and  larger  flowers,  their  orifice  rounder  and 
smaller,  the  hanging  lower  lip  or  sac  I'  or  more  long,  more  obovate  and  flat, 
somewhat  3-lobed  as  it  were  towards  the  end,  and  variously  spotted  with  purple, 
brown,  or  crimson. 

C.  scabiosaefblia  is  a  delicate  annual,  with  pinnately  divided  slightly 
hairy  leaves,  on  petioles  dilated  and  connate  at  base,  and  loose  small  pale  yellow 
f.owcrs  with  globular  lower  lip  about  J'  wide. 
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12.  COLLINSIA.  (Named  by  Nut  tall  for  the  late  Zuccheus  Collin*  of 
Philadelphia.)    Flowers  handsome,  mostly  2-colored.     (£)  ® 

C.  v6ma.  Wild  from  Western  New  York  W. :  slender,  6'  -  20'  high,  with 
ovate  or  lance-ovate  and  toothed  leaves,  the  upper  clasping  heart-shaped,  and 
slender-peduncled  flowers  in  early  spring,  lower  lip  blue,  upper  white. 

C.  blCOlor,  of  California,  and  a  handsome  garden  annual,  is  stouter,  with 
crowded  flowers  as  if  whoried,  pedicels  shorter  than  calyx,  lower  lip  of  corolla 
violet,  the  upper  pale  or  white,  or  in  one  variety  both  white. 

13.  UN  ARIA,  TOAD-FLAX.  (Name  from  Linum,  Flax,  from  resem- 
blance in  the  leaves  of  the  commoner  species.)    Fl.  summer. 

*  Leaves  narrow,  sessile,  and  entire:  stems  erect :  /lowers  racemed. 

L.  Canadensis,  Wild  T.  Gravelly  and  sandy  ground,  with  scattered 
linear  leaves  on  the  slender  flowering  stems,  or  oblong  and  in  pairs  or  threes  on 
prostrate  shoots,  and  very  small  blue  flowers.     (T)  (5) 

li.  vulgaris,  Common  T.,  Kamsted,  Butteb-and-Eggs.  A  showy  but 
troublesome  European  weed,  of  fields  and  roadsides,  l°-3°  high,  with  alternate 
crowded  linear  or  lanceolate  pale  leaves,  and  a  dense  raceme  of  yellow  flowers 
(1'  long)  with  paler  tips.     % 

L.  triornithdphora.  Cult,  from  Europe :  glaucous,  2°  -  3°  high,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves  in  whorls,  and  rather  large  slender-peduncled  long-spurred 
flowers,  violet  and  purple-striped.     If. 

*  ♦  Leaves  broad,  often  lobed :  stems  and  branches  trailing :  flowers  very  small, 
yellow  and  purple  mixed,  on  long  axillary  p»  duncles :  natives  of  Europe. 

L.  Elatine.  Nat.  in  gravelly  or  sandy  soil :  hairy,  with  ovate  and  h&lberd- 
ahaped  short-petioled  leaves,  thejower  ones  opposite.    ® 

Lt.  Cymbalaria.  Cult,  as  a  delicate  little  trailing  ornamental  plant :  very 
smooth,  pale,  with  rooting  branches,  and  thickish  almost  kidney-shaped  3-5- 
lobed  leaves  on  long  petioles      % 

14.  ANTIRRHINUM.  SNAPDRAGON.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
compares  the  flower  with  the  snout  or  muzzle  of  an  animal.)  Nat.  and  cult, 
from  Europe  :  fl.  summer. 

§  1.   True  Snapdragon,  with  palate  closing  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  and  erect 

or  ascending  stems,  not  climbing. 

A.  majus,  Large  S.  of  the  gardens;  with  stems  l°-3°  high,  oblong  or 
lanceolate  entire  smooth  leaves,  and  glandular-downy  raceme  of  showy  flowers, 
the  crimson,  purple,  white,  or  variegated  corolla  over  1 '  long.     ^ 

A.  Ordntium,  Small  S.  Weed  in  some  old  gardens  and  cult,  grounds  ; 
low,  slender,  with  linear  leaves,  and  white  or  purplish  axillary  flowers-1' 
long.    © 

§  2.  Maurandia-like  S.,  with  palate  not  so  large,  nor  fully  closing  the  mouth, 
and  stems  climbing  by  the  coiling  of  their  slender  petioles  and  sometimes  of 
the  peduncles  oho. 

A.  maurandioides,  cult,  from  Texas  and  Mexico,  as  Mauraxdia 
▲ntirrhinifl6ra  ;  smooth,  with  triangular-halberd-shaped  leaves,  or  some  of 
them  heart-shaped,  and  showy  flowers  in  their  axils,  the  violet  or  purple  corolla 
1'  or  more  long.     % 

16.   MAURANDIA.     (Named  for  Prof  Maurandu.)    Excluding  the  last' 
preceding  species,   which  has   the  flower  of   Snapdragon,  and    including 
LoPHOftPBRMUM,  which  has  wing-margined  seeds.     Mexican  climbers,  with 
triangular  and  heart-shaped  or  halberd-shaped  and  obscurely  lobed  leaves, 
tender,  cult  for  ornament :  fl.  all  summer. 

§  1.    Corolla  naked  inside,  rather  obviously  %4ippcd. 

M.  Barclayana.  Stems  and  leaves  smooth ;  calyx  glandular-hairy,  clam- 
my,  its  divisions  lance-linear ;  corolla  purple,  usually  dark,  2'  or  more  long. 
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M.  semperfiferens,  has  lanceolate  smooth  calyx-divisions,  and  smaller 

rose-purple  or  violet  corolla. 

§  2.   Lophospermum.    Corolla  very  obscurely  24ipped,  and  with  2  bearded  lines, 

M.  erub£scens.  Somewhat  soft-pubescent,  with  irregularly  toothed  leaves, 
rose-colored  flowers  3'  long,  and  ovate-oblong  rather  leaf-like  sepals 

M.  SG&ndens.  now  less  common  and  not  so  showy,  is  less  pubescent,  and 
has  smaller  less-inflated  deeper  purple  corolla,  and  lance-oblong  sepals. 

16.  DIGITALIS,  FOXGLOVE.  (Latin  name,  from  shape  of  the  corolla, 
likened  to  the  finger  of  a  glove,  in  the  common  species.) 

D.  purpdrea,  Purple  F.,  of  which  varieties  with  corolla  white  or  pale 
and  more  or  less  strongly  spotted  corolla  are  common,  2'  long,  the  lobes  rather 
obscure ;  leaves  rugose,  somewhat  downy.    Cult  from  Eu. :  fl.  summer.     21 

17.  GERARDIA.  (Named  for  the  herbalist,  Gerarde.)  Handsome,  but 
uncultivable  plants :  fl.  late  summer  and  autumn.  The  following  are  the 
commonest  wild  species  :  mostly  of  gravelly  or  sandy  soil. 

§  1.  Corolla  purple  or  rose-color ,  somewhat  bell-shaped:  calyx-teeth  short :  anthers 
all  alike,  nearly  po'ntless  at  Itasc :  leaves  narrow,  linear  or  thread-shaped, 
entire :  loosely  branching,  nearly  all  annuals,  except  the  first. 

G.  linifblia.  Pine-barrens  S. ;  with  erect  branches,  and  erect  linear  leaves 
about  the  length  of  the  peduncles,  truncate  calyx,  and  corolla  1'  long.     % 

G.  tenuifdlia.  N.  &  S. ;  with  opposite  pedicels  equalling  the  linear 
spreading  leaves,  broadly  awl-shaped  calyx- teeth,  and  corolla  J'  - 1'  long 

G.  fllifblia.  S. ;  with  alternate  pedicels  twice  the  length  of  the  rather 
fleshy  thread-shaped  or  slightly  club-shaped  leaves ;  corolla  f  long. 

G.  aph^lla.  S. ;  with  short  pedicels  alternate  along  one  side  of  the 
flowering  branches,  and  minute  scale-like  or  awl-shaped  appressed  leaves, 
minute  calyx-teeth,  and  corolla  £'  long. 

G.  purpurea.  N.  &  S.  in  low  ground ;  with  stout  pedicels  not  longer 
th:in  the  conspicuously  5-lobed  calyx,  opposite  and  spreading  rather  broad 
linear  leaves,  and  corolla  $'  - 1'  long. 

G.  maritima.  Salt  marshes  N.  &  S.,  lower  than  the  preceding,  and  with 
fleshy  blunt  leaves,  the  pedicels  as  long  as  the  upper  ones  and  as  the  obtusely 
5-toothed  calyx,  and  corolla  J'  -|'  long. 

§  2.    Corolla  purple  (or  sometimes  white)  :  calyx  deeply  and  unequally  5-deft : 
anthers  jtointles*,  those  of  the  shorter  pair  much  smaller:  leaves  rather  broad. 

G.  auriculata.  Low  grounds,  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. ;  rough-hairy,  with 
nearly  simple  stem,  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves  enf ire,  or  the  lower  with  a  lobe 
on  each  side  of  the  base ;  flowers  sessile  in  the  upper  axils ;  corolla  1'  long. 

§  3.  Corolla  yellow  and  with  a  longer  tube,  the  inside  woolly,  as  are  the  filaments 
and  anthers;  the  latter  almost  projecting,  slender-pointed  at  base:  cahjx 
5-cle/l:  taller  herbs,  with  leaves  or  some  of  them  pinnatifid  or  toothed.     % 

*  Stems  nearly  simple :  flowers  in  a  leafy  raceme :  corolla  more  tubular. 

G.  flava,  Downy  False  Foxglove.  Open  dry  woods:  3° -4°  high, 
minutely  soft-downy ;  upper  leaves  Ian  ceo' ate  or  oblong  and  entire,  lower  sinuate 
or  pinnatifid  ;  pedicels  very  short ;  corolla  l£'.  long. 

6.  quercifdlia.  Smooth  F.  Rich  woods,  commoner  S.  &  W. :  3°  -  6° 
high,  smooth  and  glaucous ;  upper  leaves  often  entire,  lower  once  or  twice 
pinnatifid  ;  pedicels  as  long  as  calyx  ;  corolla  2'  long. 

G.  integrifolia.  Barrens,  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. :  1°  -  2°  high,  smooth, 
not  glaucous  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  entire  ;  corolla  1'  long. 

*  *  Stems  bushy-branched :  calyx-lobes  toothed  or  pinnatifid :  leaves  mostly  cut. 

G.  grandiflbra.  Oak  openings  from  Wisconsin  S. :  8°  -4°  high,  minutely 
downy ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  cut-toothed,  the  lower  pinnatifid ;  ped- 
icels shorter  than  the  barely  toothed  calyx-lobes  ;  corolla  2'  long. 
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G.  pedicul&ria.  Common  N.  &  S. :  slightly  pubescent,  2° -3?  high,  veVy 
leafy ;  leaves  all  pinnatifid  and  the  lobes  cut-toothed ;  pedicels  opposite  and 
longer  than  the  hairy  serrate  calyx-lobes  ;  corolla  over  1'  long. 

G.  pectin&ta.  Sandy  barrens  S. :  more  hairy  than  the  foregoing,  with 
finer  divided  leaves,  alternate  pedicels  shorter  than  pinnatifid  calyx-lobes  ;  corolla 
broader  and  l£'  long. 

18.  SEYMEBIA.  (Named  for  Henry  Seymer.)  Wild  plants  S.  &  W.,  very 
near  Gerardia :  flowers  yellow,  in  summer  and  autumn. 

S.  macroph^lla,  Mullein-Foxglove.  Shady  river-banks  W. :  4°-  5d 
high,  with  large  leaves,  the  twice  or  thrice  pinnately  divided  or  cut,  the  upper 
lanceolate  and  toothed  ;  curved  corolla  woolly  inside,  also  the  filaments  ;  stylo 
short.     11 

S.  pectin&ta.  Sandy  ground  S. :  about  1°  high,  branchy,  clammy-pubes- 
cent ;  pinnatifid  leaves  with  oblong-linear  lobes ;  corolla  J'  long.     (T) 

S.  tenuif61ia.  Low  sandy  grounds  S. :  2°  -  4°  high,  with  long  slender 
branches ;  leaves  pinnately  divided  into  thread-shaped  divisions ;  corolla  hardly 
£'  long.     0 

19.  MIMULUS,  MONKEY-FLOWER.  (From  Greek  for  an  ape,  from 
the  grinning  corolla.)    Fl.  all  summer. 

*  Wild  in  wet  places,  with  erect-  square  stem  l°-2°  high,  oblong  father-reined 
serrate  leaves,  and  viof+t-fntr/tle  corolla  (V  or  so  in  length).     If. 

M.  ringens,  the  commonest,  with  clasping  leaves,  peduncles  longer  than 
the  flower,  and  taper-pointed  calyx-teeth. 

M.  alatUS,  not  rare  more  S.,  has  leaves  tapering  into  a  petiole,  peduncle 
shorter  than  calyx  and  short-toothed,  and  sharp  wing-like  angles  to  stem ; 
whence  the  name. 

*  *  Cult,  for  ornnment,  chirfly  in  conservatories,  from  Western  N.  America. 

M.  glutinbsus,  shrubby  conservatory  plant  from  California,  glutinous- 
pubescent,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  large  yellow  orange  or  brick- 
red  flower. 

M.  cardin&li8.  Erect,  clammy-pubescent;  leaves  wedge-oblong,  partly 
clasping,  several-nerved ;  flowers  large,  brick-red      y. 

M.  ltlteu.8.  Erect,  smooth  ;  leaves  ovate  or  cordate-clasping,  several- 
nerved  ;  flowers  showy,  yellow,  often  spotted  with  rose  or  brown ;  of  many 
varieties.     2J. 

M.  moschatus,  Musk-plant.  Weak  and  diffuse,  rooting,  clamriiy-vil- 
lous,  smelling  strong  of  musk ;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong ;  flower  small,  pale 
yellow.     % 

20.  TORENIA.     (Named  for  O.  Toren,  an  obscure  Swedish  botanist) 

T.  Asiatica,  cult,  from  India,  a  handsome  hothouse  plant,  with  lance-ovate 
serrate  leaves,  wing-angled  calvx,  and  eoroVa  over  1'  long,  pale  violet  or  purple 
with  the  tube  and  the  end  of  the  3  rounded  lower  lobes  dark  violet. 

2L  ILYSANTHES,  FALSE  PIMPERNEL.  (From  Greek  words  for 
mire  and  flower,  alluding  to  the  station.)     Fl.  all  summer. 

I.  gratioloides.  Common  in  wet  places,  a  smooth  diffuse  little  plant, 
4' -8'  high,  with  rounded  or  oblong  leaves,  and  small  purple  or  bluish 
flowers.    (T) 

22.  GRATlOLA,  HFDGE-HYSSOP.  (Old  name,  from  Latin  gratia, 
grace.)  Rather  insignificant  plants,  in  low  or  wet  places:  flowering  all 
summer.    (D  % 

*  Sterile  fVanwnts  minute  or  hardhj  any:  corolla  whitish,  with  yellowish  tube. 

G.  Virginiaaa.  Rather  clammy,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  slender  pe- 
duncles. 
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G.  SphflBTOC&rpa.  Chiefly  8. :  smooch  and  stouter,  with  lance-ovate 
leaves,  peduncles  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  larger  spherical  pod. 

•  •  Sterile  filaments  obviou*,  usually  tipped  with  a  little  gfamhdar  head  in  place  of 

the  anther:  leaves  short. 

O.  Tisodsa.  Chiefly  S.  W. :  clammy,  with  lance-oblong  toothed  leaves 
shorter  than  the  peduncles,  and  whitish  flowers. 

Q.  atirea.  ©andy  wet  soil,  £.  &  S. :  nearly  smooth,  with  rather  narrow 
entire  leaves  as  long  sa  the  peduncles,  and  golden  yello.v  flowers. 

Q.  pildea.  From  N.  Jersey  S. :  very  different  from  any  of  the  foregoing, 
having  rigid  and  simple  erect  stems  and  ovate  or  oblong  sessile  leaves,  both 
hairy,  the  flowers  sessile,  the  white  corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  calyx. 

23.  SCROPHUTjARIA,  FIGWORT.  (Plants  a  supposed  remedy  for 
scrofula.)  These  homely  and  insignificant  plants  hardly  ought  to  have  given 
the  name  to  this  large  and  important  family. 

8.  nodbsa.  Damp  sha/ly  ground :  smooth,  with  4-sided  stem  3°  -4°  high, 
ovate  or  oblong  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and  small  lurid  flowers  in  loose  cymes, 
all  summer.     % 

24.  CHEL6NE,  TURTLE-HEAD  (to  which  the  name,  from  the  Greek, 
refers),  SNAKE-HEAD,  BALMONY. 

C.  glabra,  the  common  species,  of  wet  places ;  l°-2°  high,  with  lanceolate 
or  lance-oblong  leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  and  white  or  pale  purple  corolla 
1'  or  more  long,  all  summer.     % 

25.  F EN TSTiSMON.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  meaning  5  stamens, 
refers  to  the  presence  of  the  5th  stamen,  which,  however,  has  no  anther.) 
Showy  North  American  and  a  few  Mexican  plants,  chiefly  Western  ;  two  or 
three  are  wild  E. ;  several  are  in  choice  cultivation,  but  few  are  yet  common 
here.    FL  late  spring  and  summer.     % 

*  Wild  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  sometimes  cult. :  flowers  white,  commonly  tinged 

with  some  purplish  or  violet :  leaves  partly  clasping,  often  serrate :  panicle 
clammy,  the  corolla  slightly  so. 

P.  pub68Cens.  Somewhat  clammy-pubescent,  or  smoothish  except  the 
panicle,  l°-3°  high,  variable;  stem-leaves  lanceolate;  flowers  nodding;  the 

f)lainly  2-lipped  corolla  (1*  long)  with  gradually  enlarging  tube  concave  on  the 
ower,  convex  on  the  upper  side,  a  sort  of  palate  almost  closing  the  mouth ; 
sterile  filament  yellow-bearded  down  one  side. 

P.  Digitalis.  N.  Virginia  to  111.  &  S. :  taller  (2° -4°),  smooth  np  to  the 
naked  panicle,  with  wider  more  entire  leaves  ;  corolla  but  slightly  2-lipped, 
open,  abruptly  inflated  bell-shaped  above  from  a  narrow  tube ;  sterile  filament 
sparingly  bearded  on  one  side. 

•  •  Wild  beyond  but  near  the  Mississippi,  showy  and  cultivated  for  ornament. 

P.  grandiflbtflS.  Plains  from  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  W.  &  S.  W. :  very 
smooth,  pale  and  glaucous,  l°-3°  high,  with  thick  ovate  leaves  (I' -2' long) 
closely  sessile  and  entire,  the  upper  ones  rounded,  short-podicelled  flowers 
racemed,  lilac-purple  oblong-bcll-shaped  corolla  lJ'-2'  long  and  almost  equally 
5-lobed,  the  sterile  filament  nearly  smooth. 

P.  Cobffia.  Plains  from  Nebraska  S. :  l°-2°  high,  stout,  with  ovate  often 
denticulate  thick  leaves,  a  slightly  clammy  few-flowered  panicle  or  raceme, 
pale  purplish  or  whitish  corolla  about  2'  long  and  abruptly  much  inflated  above 
the  narrow  base,  the  border  2-lipped,  but  the  oblong  lobes  similar ;  the  sterile 
filament  bearded. 

P.  glaber.  Plains  from  Nebraska  and  Missouri  W. :  very  smooth,  com- 
monly pale  or  glaucous,  with  ascending  stems  1°  -  2°  long,  lanceolate  or  lance- 
ovate  entire  leaves,  and  a  narrow  panicle  of  very  handsome  flowers  ;  the  tubular- 
inflated  corolla  about  lj'  long,  bright  purple  blue,  with  the  spreading  lobes 
of  the  2  short  lips  similar ;  sterile  filaments  and  also  the  anthers  slightly  hairy 
or  else  naked. 
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•  *  •  Farther  Western  species,  cultivated  and  hardy  in  the  gardens. 

P.  OvatUS,  of  Oregon,  is  an  early  blue-flowered  species,  smoothish,  with 
ovate  or  lance-ovate  serrate  leaves,  and  open  panicle  of  small  flowers. 

P.  barb&tUS,  supposed  to  come  from  Mexico,  long  cult,  in  the  gardens ; 
smooth,  with  slender  wand-like  stems  3°  -  4°  high,  lanceolate  and  entire  pale 
leaves,  long  and  loose  raceme  or  panicle  of  drooping  flowers,  narrow  tubular 
scarlet  corolla  over  1 '  long,  with  erect  upper  lip  concave  and  slightly  2-lobed, 
the  lower  parted  into  3  reflexed  or  spreading  oblong  lobes,  some  beard  in  the 
throat,  and  sterile  filament  naked.  Var.  Torreti,  from  New  Mexico  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  taller,  the  brighter  red  corolla  with  little  or  no  beard  in 
the  throat. 

♦  •  *  *  Common  garden  species  from  Mexico,  but  not  hardy  N.,  are  forms  of 

P.  Hartw6gi.  Smooth :  leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  the  upper  broader  at  the 
base  and  clasping ;  peduncles  elongated,  3-flowered ;  corolla  2'  long,  deep  red 
or  red  purple,  the  border  almost  equally  5-cIeft ;  sterile  filament  naked. 

P.  campanul&tUS.  Smooth  :  leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, the  base  clasping ;  flowers  in  a  raceme-like  one-sided  panicle  ;  corolla  ven- 
tricose  above,  reddish-purple  or  rose-colored  ;  sterile  filament  bearded.  Varies 
greatly  in  cultivation. 

26.  BUSSELLIA.     (Named  for  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  of  Scotland.)     y. 

R.  jtincea,  of  Mexico,  a  showy  house  and  bedding  plant ;  very  smooth, 
with  small  lance-ovate  or  linear,  or  else  reduced  to  little  scales  on  the  copious 
long  and  rush-like  green  hanging  branches  and  branchlets ;  corolla  1'  long,  nar- 
row, bright  carmine  red. 

27.  CASTILLftlA,  PAINTED-CUP.  (Named  for  Castillejo,  a  Spanish 
botanist. )  There  are  several  showy  species  on  the  plains  from  beyond  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.    Fl  all  late  spring  and  summer. 

C.  COCcinea,  Scarlet  P.  Sandy  low  grounds ;  pubescent,  simple- 
stemmed,  l°-2°  high,  with  stem  leaves  cut-lobed,  those  next  the  flowers 
3-cleft,  their  dilated  and  cut-toothed  lobes  brilliant  scarlet,  while  the  2-cleft 
calyx  is  yellowish  and  the  narrow  corolla  pale  yellow.    (T)  © 

28.  PEDICULARIS,  LOUSEWORT  (which  the  name  denotes).     % 

P.  Canadensis,  Common  P.  or  Wood-Betony.  Low,  rather  hairy, 
with  alternate  leaves,  the  upper  pinnatifid,  lower  pinnate,  a  short  dense  spike  of 
greenish  and  purplish  flowers,  oblique  calyx  without  lobes  but  split  down  in 
front,  and  a  dagger-shaped  pod :  fl.  soring. 

P.  lanceolata.  Less  common,  in  swamps  ;  l°-3°  high,  smoothish,  with 
lance-oblong  leaves  doubly  cut-toothed,  some  of  them  opposite,  a  close  spike  of 
pale  yellow  flowers,  2-lobed  leafy-crested  calyx,  and  ovate  pod  :  fl.  late  summer. 

29.  MELAMPYRUM,  COW-WHEAT.  (The  name  in  Greek  means 
black  grain,  from  the  color  of  the  seeds.)     ® 

M.  Americanum,  our  only  species,  common  in  open  woodlands  ;  6' -12' 
high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  the  upper  ones  abrupt  or  truncate  at  base  and 
with  a  few  bristle-tipped  teeth,  the  scattered  flowers  pale  yellowish  or  almost 
white,  sometimes  purplish-tinged ;  produced  all  summer. 

77.  ACANTHACE2E,  ACANTHUS  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  opposite  simple  leaves,  2-lipped  or  otherwise  irregu- 
lar or  even  regular  monopetalous  corolla,  4  didynamous  or  else  only 
2  stamens,  2-celled  ovary  and  pod,  and  few  seeds,  —  distinguished 
from  the  related  orders  by  the  seeds  without  albumen  and  borne  on 
hook-like  projections  of  the  placentae  or  on  a  sort  of  cup.  Chiefly 
a  tropical  family ;  many  in  choice  conservatories,  here  omitted. 
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§  1.    Twining  tropical  herbs  {or  cuU.  as  kerbs),  with  nearly  regular  6-kbed  corolla, 
and  globular  seeds  supported  by  a  cartilaginous  ring  or  skaUow  cup, 

1.  THUNBERGIA.    Flowers  enclosed  when  in  bud  by  a  pair  of  large  leaf-like 

bractlets  borne  below  the  short  cup-shaped  calyx.  Corolla  with  a  mostly 
somewhat  curved  tube  and  an  abruptly  wide-spreading  border  of  5  rounded 
equal  lobes,  convolute  in  the  bud.  Stamens  4,  included.  Pod  globular, 
tipped  with  a  long  and  conspicuous  flattened  beak,  2-4-eeeded.  Peduncles 
axillary,  1-flowered. 

§  2.  Erect  or  spreading :  nil  the  following  are  herbs,  with  fint  seeds  borne  on  hook- 
like  proctsses  (rttinacula) :  calyx  ±-b~parted,  mostly  2-bracted. 

2.  ACANTHUS.    Corolla  of  one  3-lobed  lip,  the  upper  lip  wanting.    Stamens  4, 

with  one-celled  ciliate  anthers.    Leaves  pinnatind.    Flowers  in  a  spike. 

3.  RUELLIA.    Corolla  funnel-form,  with  an  almost  equally  5-lobed  spreading 

border,  convolute  in  the  bud.  Stamens  4,  included:  cells  of  the  anthers 
parallel.     Pod  narrow,  contracted  into  a  stalk-like  base,  above  4-  12-seeded. 

4.  DICLIPTERA.    Corolla  2-lipped,  the  lower  lip  3-lobed,  the  upper  2-cleft  or 

entire ;  but  the  flower  as  it  were  reversed  so  that  the  3-lobed  lip  seems  to  be 
the  upper  one.  Stamens  2,  protruded:  cells  of  the  anther  equal,  but  one 
placed  below  the  other.  Pod  2-4-seeded  below  the  middle. 
6.  DIANTIIERA.  Corolla  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  erect  and  notched;  the  lower 
3-lobed,  wrinkled  or  veiny  towards  the  oase,  spreading.  Stamens  2 :  cells  of 
the  anther  one  below  the  other,  mostly  unequal.  Pod  flattened  above,  con- 
tracted into  a  stalk-like  base,  4-seeded  above  the  middle. 

1.  THUNBERGIA.  (Named  from  the  Swedish  botanist  Thunberg.) 
Showy  flowers  produced  all  summer. 

T.  al&ta  (so  named  from  its  winged  petioles^  from  Africa,  is  the  one  com- 
raonly  cultivated  (as  an  annual)  in  many  varieties  as  to  size  and  color  of  flower, 
buff,  orange,  white,  &c.,  usually  with  blackish-purple  eye ;  herbage  soft-downy 
or  hairy  ;  leaves  between  heart-shaped  and  arrow-snaped.     2/ 

2.  ACANTHUS.  (Old  Greek  and  Latin  name,  from  the  word  for  spine  or 
prickle. )     % 

A.  m611is,  one  of  the  classical  species,  from  S.  Eu.,  is  occasionally  cult.,  not 
hardy  N.  :  the  broad  sinuatelv  and  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves  mostly  from  the  root, 
hardly  at  all  prickly  ;  flowers  on  a  short  scape,  dull-colored. 

3.  RUELLIA.  (Named  for  the  herbalist  RueUe.)  Ours  are  wild  herbs, 
chiefly  southern,  with  purple  or  blue  showy  flowers,  mostly  in  clusters, 
produced  all  summer.     ^ 

§  1 .    Cells  of  the  anther  pointed  at  base :  stigma  only  one :  pod  4-seeded. 

R.  oblongifolia.  Pine  barrens  S. :  downy,  C- 12'  high  from  a  creeping 
base,  with  nearly  sessile  oval  leaves  barely  1'  long,  almost  bristle-shaped  sepals, 
but  oblong  bracts,  and  spotted  purple  corolla  I'  long. 

§  2.    Cells  of  the  anther  blunt :  stigmas  2  :  pod  8  -  12-seeded:  stems  l°-4°  high. 

R.  cilibsa.  Dry  soil  W.  &  S. :  clothed  with  soft  white  hairs,  the  oval  or 
oblong  leaves  nearly  sessile,  pale  blue  corolla  (about  2'  long)  with  slender  tube 
much  longer  than  the  inflated  upper  part  and  than  the  bristle-shaped  sepals. 

R.  8tr6pens.  Richer  soil,  from  renn.  W.  &  S. :  smooth  or  slightly  downy, 
with  obovate  or  oblong  leaves  (l'-4'  long)  narrowed  into  a  petiole,  and  purple- 
blue  corolla  (l'-2'  lonir)  with  tube  hardly  ldnger  than  the  expanded  portion  or 
than  the  linear-lanceolate  sepals. 

4.  DICLIPTERA.    (Greek  words  for  doutfe,  shut,  from  the  2-valved  pod.) 

D.  brachiata,  of  low  banks  S.  is  nearly  smooth,  with  6-angled  stem  bear- 
ing many  branches,  thin  ovate-oblong  pointed  leaves  on  slender  ]>etiole,  and 
interrupted  spike-like  clusters  of  small  purple  flowers,  each  with  a  pair  of  con- 
spicuous flat  bracts.     2J. 
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5.  DIANTHIiJRA.  (From  Greek  for  double  anther,  alluding  to  the  two 
separated  cells  on  each  filament. )    Fl.  all  summer.     % 

D.  OV&ta.  Muddy  banks  of  streams  S. :  4'  -  8'  high,  smooth,  with  lance- 
ovate  short-petioled  leaves  longer  than  the  3-4-flowered  peduncles  in  their 
axils,  and  small  pale  purple  flowers. 

D.* Americana.  Wet  borders  of  streams :  2°  high,  smooth,  with  long 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  long  peduncles  (4' -6'  long)  bearing  an  oblong 
spike  of  pale  purple  flowers. 

78.  VERBENACE^l,  VERVAIN  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  opposite  (or  sometimes  whorled)  leaves,  differing 
from  the  other  orders  with  irregular  monopetalous  and  didynamous 
or  tetrandrous  flowers  by  the  ovary  not  4-lobed  and  with  a  single 
ovule  in  each  of  its  (1-4)  cells,  the  fruit  either  fleshy  or  when 
dry  at  length  splitting  into  as  many  1 -celled  indehiscent  nutlets. 

Besides  the  following  some  species  of  Clekodkndron  are  culti- 
vated, in  choice  conservatories. 

$  1.   Flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  racemes,  (he  flowers  expanding  from  below  upwards. 

1.  PHRYMA.    Flowers  in  slender  loose  spikes.    Calvx  cylindrical,  2-lipped,  the 

upper  lip  of  3  slender-pointed  teeth,  the  lower  snort  and  2-toothed.  Corolla 
tubular,  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  notched,  lower  larger  and  3-lobed.  Stamens 
included.    Ovary  l-celledj  forming  a  simple  akene  in  the  calyx.    Herb. 

2.  VERBENA.    Flowers  in  spikes  or  heads.    Calyx  tubular  or  prismatic,  5-ribbed 

and  plaited.  Corolla  salver-form,  the  tube  often  curved,  the  border  rather 
unequally  6-cleft.  Stamens  included:  upper  pair  sometimes  wanting  the 
anthers.  Ovary  4-celled,  at  maturity  splitting  into  4  dry  akenes  or  nutlets. 
Herbs. 

8.  LIP  PI  A.  Flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  racemes.  Calyx  tubular,  2-  5-toothed. 
Corolla  tubular,  with  5-lobed  2-lipped  border,  the  lower  3-lobed  lip  larger. 
Stamens  included.    Ovary  and  dry  fruit  2-celled,  2-seeded. 

4.  LANTANA.  Flowers  in  heads  or  short  spikes.  Calyx  minute,  obscurely 
4-toothed.  Corolla  with  an  unequal  4-cleft  spreading  border,  the  upper  lobe 
sometimes  notched.  Stamens  included.  Ovary  2-celled,  becoming  berry- 
like, and  containing  2  little  stones  or  nutlets.    Shrubs  or  herbs. 

§  2.  Flowers  nearly  regular,  in  cymes  from  the  axils  of  the  simple  leaves :  shrubs, 

6.  CALLICARP A.  Calyx  4  -  5-toothed,  short.  Corolla  tubular-bell-shaped,  short, 
4-5-lobed.  Stamens  4,  protruded,  nearly  equal.  Ovary  4-cellea,  in  fruit 
berry-like,  with  4  little  stones. 

$  3.   Flowers  irregular,  in  cymes  or  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  compound  digitate 
leaves  or  of  tiie  upper  leaves  reduced  to  bracts:  slirubs  or  trees. 

6.  VITEX.  Calyx  6-toothed.  Corolla  tubular,  with  a  spreading  2-lipped  border, 
the  lower  lip  3-parted  and  rather  larger  than  the  2-lobed  upper  lip.  Stamens 
4,  protruded,  as  is  the  style.  Ovary  4-celled,  becoming  berry-like  in  the 
fruit,  which  contains  a  single  4-celled  stone. 

1.  PHR^TMA,  LOPSEED.     (Name  of  unknown  meaning.)     One  species. 

P.  Lept08t&chya.  Copses,  &c. ;  2°  -3°  high,  with  coarsely-toothed  ovate 
thin  leaves,  and  branches  terminated  by  the  slender  spikes  of  very  small  purplish 
flowers,  in  summer,  the  pedicels  reilexed  in  fruit.     % 

2.  VERBJSNA,  VERVAIN.  (Latin  name  of  some  sacred  herbs.)  Fl.  all 
summer.  —  Genns  of  difficult  analysis  on  account  of  numerous  hybrids,  both 
wild  and  in  cultivation. 

§  1.  Vervains  native  to  the  country ,  or  growing  as  wild  weeds,  mostly  in  waste 
or  cultivated  ground ;  the  flowers  insignificant,  in  slender  spikes :  no  appen- 
dage at  tip  of  the  anthers.     All  but  the  last  with  upright  stems,     y. 

V.  angustifblia,  Narrow-leaved  V.     Stems  6'  - 18'  high ;  leaves  nar- 
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row  lanceolate,  sessile,  roughish,  slightly  toothed ;  spikes  few,  thkkish,  crowded 
with  purple  flowers. 

V.  Striata,  Hoary  V.  Barrens  W.  &  S. :  whitish-hairy,  l°-2°  high; 
leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  serrate,  sessile ;  spikes  thick  and  dense ;  flowers  bine, 
larger  than  in  the  others. 

V .  hastata,  Blue  V.  Stem  4°  -  6°  high ;  leaves  lance-oblong,  some  of 
the  larger  with  short  side  lobes  at  base,  cut-serrate,  petioled ;  spikes  densely- 
flowered,  corymbed  or  panicled ;  flowers  bine. 

V.  urticifblia,  Nettle-leaved  or  White  V.  Stem  4°  -  6°  high ; 
leaves  oval  or  oblong-ovate,  coarsely  serrate,  petioled ;  spikes  of  small  white 
flowers  slender  and  loose. 

V.  officinalis,  European  V.  Nat.  by  roadsides,  at  least  S.  Stems 
l°-3°  high,  branched ;  leaves  sessile,  3-cleft  and  mostly  pinnatifid  into  narrow 
cut-toothed  lobes ;  small  purplish  flowers  in  very  slender  panicled  spikes. 

V.  bractebsa.  From  Wisconsin  S.  ;  hairy,  spreading  or  procumbent; 
leaves  wedge-shaped  or  lance-oblong,  cut-pin  natifid  or  3-cleft,  short-petioled ; 
small  purple  flowers  in  solitary  loose  spikes,  the  lower  ones  leafy-bracted. 

§  2.  Verbenas  of  the  garden  sort,  with  creeping  or  spreading  sterns,  and  dense 
spikes  of  larger  or  showy  flowers :  anthers  of  the  longer  stamens  with  a 
gland-luce  tip.     %  (T) 

V*  Allblfetia.  Wild  from  111.  and  Carolina  W.  &  S. :  has  cut-pinnatifid 
leaves,  and  a  long-pcduncled  spike  of  purple  flowers,  minutely  bearded  in  the 
throat.  —  This  and  the  several  following  species  from  South  Brazil,  Buenos 
Ay  res,  &c.,  variously  and  greatly  mixed,  make  up  the  Verbenas  which  adorn 
our  gardens  in  summer. 

V.  chamoddrifdlia,  the  original  Scarlet  V.,  with  oblong-lanceolate 
coarsely  serrate  leave.?,  nearly  all  sessile,  and  most  intense  red  or  scarlet  flowers, 
in  a  flat  cluster. 

V.  phlogiflbra,  also  named  Twkkdiana.  More  upright;  the  leaves 
decidedly  petioled  ;  the  flowers  inclined  to  form  an  oblong  spike,  and  crimson, 
varying  to  rose,  but  not  to  scarlet. 

%  v.  incisa,  differs  from  the  last  in  the  pinnatifid-inciscd  leaves,  the  petioled 
ones  with  a  heart-shaped  base  ;  flowers  in  a  flat  cluster,  rose-color  or  purple. 

V.  teucroides.  Erect  or  spreading,  with  ovate-oblong  and  incised  sessile 
leaves,  and  a  lengthened  spike  of  white  or  pale  rosy  flowers,  sweet-scented, 
especially  at  nightfall. 

V.  erinoides,  or  mult^fida.  Dwarf  and  much  creeping,  rough-hairy, 
with  leaves  pinnatifid  into  linear  divisions,  and  originally  with  vio'et  purple 
flowers,  and 

V.  pulch611a  or  tenera,  with  equally  finely  cut  leaves,  and  rather  larger 
originally  rose-violet  flowers,  are  part  parents  of  the  smaller  races. 

3.  I/fPPIA.     (Named  for  A.  Lippi,  an  Italian  botanist.)     Fl.  late  summer. 

Ii.  lanceolata,  Foo-fruit.  A  creeping  weedy  herb,  along  river-banks 
from  Penn.  S.  &  W.,  with  wedge-spatulate  or  oblanceolate  leaves  serrate  above 
the  middle,  and  slender  peduncles  from  the  axi.s  bearing  a  head  of  bluish 
small  flowers. 

Xj.  citriodbra  (or  ALotf sia),  the  Lemon-scented  or  Sweet  Verbena 
of  the  gardens ;  shrub  from  Chili,  with  whorls  of  linear-lanceolate  fragrant 
leaves,  roughish  with  glandular  dots,  and  small  whitish  and  bluish  flowers  in 
slender  spikes. 

4.'  LANTANA.  (Origin  of  name  obscure.)  Tropical  or  subtropical, 
mostly  shrubby  plants,  planted  out  in  summer,  when  they  flower  freely  until 
frost  comes  ;  stems  often  rough-prickly  ;  herbage  and  flowers  odorous,  in 
some  pleasant,  others  not  so.     The  species  are  much  mixed. 

L.  Camara,  from  Tropical  America,  has  flowers  deep  yellow,  turning  first 
to  orange,  then  to  red. 

Ij.  mixta,  from  Brazil,  has  flowers  opening  white,  soon  changing  to  yel- 
low, orange,  and  finally  to  red. 
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Ii.  nivea,  from  Brazil,  has  the  pleasant-scented  flowers  white  and  unchang- 
ing; or,  in  var.  mutabilis,  changing  to  blnish. 

Is.  involucr&ta,  of  West  Indies,  has  small  obovate  and  prominently  veiny 
leaves,  more  or  less  downy  beneath,  and  heads  of  lilac-purple  flowers,  involucrate 
by  the  outer  bracts. 

Is.  Sellowi&na,  of  Southern  Brazil,  is  low  and  spreading,  with  wedge- 
oblong  or  ovate  strongly  veined  leaves,  long  peduncles,  and  heads  of  reddish- 
purple  flowers  lengthening  somewhat  with  age. 

5.  CALLICARPA.     (From  Greek  for  beautiful,  fruit.)    Fl.  early  summer. 

C.  Americana,  French  Mulbkrry.  Rich  soil  from  Virginia  S. :  shrub 
3°  -  8°  high,  with  some  scurfy  down,  especially  on  the  lower  face  of  the  ovate- 
oblong  toothed  leaves,  and  the  clusters  of  bluish  flowers ;  fruits  violet-blue  and 
showy. 

6.  VITEX,  CHASTE-TREE.     (The  ancient  Latin  name.) 

V.  Agnus-C&StUS,  Chaste-tree,  of  Mediterranean  region,  has  5-7  lan- 
ceolate entire  leaflets  whitened  underneath,  and  bluish  flowers  in  sessile  clusters 
forming  an  interrupted  spike  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  hardy  only  S. 

V.  incisa,  of  Northern  China,  barely  hardy  in  gardens  N.,  has  5-7  leaflets 
lanceolate  and  cut-pinnatifid,  and  the  clusters  of  bluish  flowers  pedunclcd. 

79.  LABIATE,  MINT  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  herbs,  with  aromatic  herbage,  square  stems,  opposite 
simple  leaves,  more  or  less  2-lipped  corolla  (whence  the  name  of 
the  order),  either  4  didyuamous  or  only  2  ,-tnraens,  2-lobed  stigma, 
and  at  once  distinguished  from  all  (he  related  families  by  the  deeply 
4-parted  ovary  (as  if  4  ovaries  around  the  base  of  a  common  style), 
ripening  into  as  many  seed-like  nutlets,  or  akenes,  each  containing 
a  single  seed.  Embryo  usually  filling  the  seed.  As  in  all  these 
families,  there  are  2  lobes  belonging  to  the  upper  and  3  to  the  lower 
lip  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  bracts, 
usually  in  cymose  clusters,  or  running  into  terminal  racemes  or 
spikes. 

4  1.  Stamens  4,  parallel  and  ascending,  and  projecting  from  a  wtch  on  the  tipper 
side  of  the  ctnolla.  Nutlets  retkukdtd  ana  pitted,  obliquely  fixed  by  the  auur 
side  near  the  base. 

•  Lobes  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal  and  oblong,  turned  forward  so  that  there  seems 

to  be  no  upper  lip,  the  filaments  conspicuously  projecting  from  the  upper  side. 

1.  TEUCRIUM.    Calvx  6-toothed.    Corolla  with  a  deep  cleft  between  the  two 

upper  lobes.    Cells  of  the  anther  confluent. 

2.  TRICHOSTEMA.    Calyx  5-cleft  in  2  lips,  oblique.    Filaments  very  long  and 

slender,  curved,  coiled  up  in  the  bud. 

*  *  Lobes  of  the  corolla  equally  spreading  :  filaments  slightly  pnyecting  from  the 

notch  between  the  2  upper  lubes. 

3.  ISANTHUS.     Calvx  bell-shapect,  equally  6-lobed,  enlarging  after  flowering. 

Corolla  only  little  longer  than  the  calyx',  bell-shaped,  with  6  equal  spreading 
lobes. 

^  2.  Stamens  4,  reclining  on  the  lower  lobe  of  the  corolla,  the  outer  or  lower  pair 
longer :  anthers  2-<  elled.  Contlla  nsuidly  turned  down  or  declining.  Nutlets 
smooth  or  smooth  ish,  fixed  by  their  base,  as  in  all  the  following  divisions. 

4.  OCIMUM.    Calyx  deflexed  in  fruit,  6-toothed,  the  upper  tooth  or  lobe  much 

broadest  and  sometimes  wing-margined.  Corolla  short,  the  upper  lip  as  it 
were  of  4  lobes,  the  lower  of  one  entire  flat  or  flattish  declined  lobe  scarcely 
longer  than  the  upper.    Filaments  separate. 
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6.  C0LEU8.  Calyx  on  in  No.  4.  Corolla  similar,  but  the  lower  lobe  longer  and 
concave  or  boat-shaped,  enclosing  the  stamens  and  style:  filaments  monadel- 
phou*. 

•.  Ui  I*  IIS.  Calyx  with  5  less  unequal  or  equal  teeth.  Corolla  of  4  short  simi- 
lar upper  lobes,  and  a  longer  abruptly  deflexed  saccate  lower  one;  filaments 
srtmnito. 

T.  LAN  AN1>CLA.  Calyx  not  deflexed,  13-16-nerved?  5-toothed,  the  tipper  tooth 
mostly  larger.  Corolla  with  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  regularly  2-lipped, 
i.  e.  tipper  lip  2-lobcd,  lower  3-lobed,  the  lobes  all  equally  spreading.  Sta- 
mens included,  but  declined  towards  the  lower  lobe  of  the' corolla. 

{  S.  Stamrnt  4  {ami  the  lower  or  outer  pair  longest)  or  2,  straight  and  distant  or 
iiii^rt/itto :  anthers  plainly  2-ctUea\  not  timtticing  in  pairs.  Lades  of  the 
i\wi*th  Jtut  ami  spreading,  or  the  upper  erett  but  not  artked. 

*  Corolla  short  and  rather  beltshape<L  hardly  if  at  all  l-Upped,  the  A  or  rarefy  5 

tubes  nearly  equal  and  all  spreading. 

5.   PKRU.LA.     Calyx  in  flower  5-cleft,  in  fruit  nodding  and  enlarging,  becoming 

*  flipped.     Corolla  5-cleft,  the  lower  lobe  a  little  longer.    Stamens  4,  nearly 


equal.    St  vie  deeply  3-cleft. 
MKXMA.   Valvxoq\i 


&.   MKXVHA.    Calyx  equally  5-toothed.    Corolla  with  a  4-cleft  border,  the  upper 
lob*  a  little  broader  and'  sometimes  notched  at  the  eud.    Stamens  4,  nearly 
eoual,  similar. 
UK  LY I  OKI'S.    Calyx  4-5-toothed.     Corolla  with  4  about  equal  lobes.    Stamens 
3:  the  upper  pair*  if  any,  without  anthers. 

•  *  (Vrvtf  i  teui<mt£yt~Spp**f%  bat  oil  the  lobes  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  upper  Up 

trtfi  '**(  m»*t'y  mutiktd*  rhe  ivwer  spreading  and  3-cf*/i,  the  tube  not  bearded 
within  :  *&(*<«*  widk  itrnthns  only  i. 

II.  01"  XI  I.  A.  Calvx  equally  5-toothed.  striate,  very  hairy  in  the  throat,  one  half 
slKitcr  than  the  cocWui.  Scaxneus  2»  long  and  protruding:  no  rudiments  of 
th*  wher  pair. 

Si.  HKOKOMA.  Calvx  dipped,  £ibboas  on  the  lower  side  near  the  base,  hairy 
in  xbr*  throat.  Cwvila  >herC  Stamens  S»  with  anthers  scarcely  protruded, 
autvl  3  >wU?  snort  (Laments  tLpped  with  a  little  head  in  place  of  anther. 

«  *  «  <l*Wt«  iJw^iMu"  trrr'jmtrr:  the  fare**  lute  or  Epnmch  the  larger,  pen- 
it*iC  cw^t«r&«-/  >i*  r'~x/t>j*L  the  4  others  ***rlu  equal  and  alike:  tube  with  a 
V<*^iW   •'*•/   ."«<»«   m  cft«  bottom  of  the  enLirged  Aroai  :  stamens  2  with 

M.  00*  *.  IXSOXLA.  C&Nx.  .'vuce,  e-tlar-rir'jr.  and  rumed  down  af*er  flowering 
*;■  ;■»>•>:.  "lie.  u;.*j.vr  '.ip  iu  xid.  J-tLveiiei.  tire  lower  2-eieft.     Cells  of  the  aii- 

•  *  *  *  0*><«Mt  **utt*<h  ZSpfmL  short,  she  upper  Up  ereet  or  someuhat  spread- 

.  *•!   imt  ■u.^/'ii  »^«i.  *  sr  « tcic-j.  Tie  Mtcer  ij/mrui.tif  t/r  2-<lefl:  stamens  with 

I*.  H\  >MVl  S.  Ca"y  x  rsfru'ar.  t-Vwnred.  equsLTy  3-o/othed.  naked  in  the  throat, 
v*  .-»>V.a  *-.:it  ::te  'un:i::e    ..xv   jf  ^w  Ww  Ifp  jiraer  and  2-elefL     Stamens 

iv    !">  CX  VXl'HSWil  M.     v\»I\  \  .•oionieor  <borr-cuoul:ir.  aboas  15-cerved.  equally 
»-av»:.km  ^f  ><>uiv  ^»ac  ir-.;'i»v»u  uak.-e\i  In  die  i^iat.     Corolla  with  the  lobes 
,.    tu   v  v%vt  '.^.»  »«^£e  A.!vi  ^-u;  ::■»•.     c*.o*ers  or-'Witfi  ai  aeadsor  clu^e  cvnies. 
'IC  \«  V\  .  ^i.     >.>».^  v  'la.ry   ;t  :ae  dir».'ac  ilX'u:  Interred-     Lower  lip  of  the 
s\a»  .".:»  ..   >  >»:ri.:;u.   <.wv     c*«.  -.*er<>  ^r»>wie»i  Ludj  >oik.e-4ike  clusters  and  rar- 


\TN 


.^•v.    »  :-i    ■..".•v>;w;   -iV''.  „-v;ire*i  jn*ccs^ 


*.*  '*0  ^i>  n.  .  x^  \  -.>.;ev  v.t.r^  :t  -he  iir»ac  t:?-Ter^?^  3-Ttppe*!:  the  upper 
«t'  y.i\\:\»».  iiM  >v*f>r**ti!^  ::*e  o««n?r  *iett  jito  i  iw:-^hapeit  cifiaCv  Wie*. 
0»e.-i:»  ivk  v.v-i:^.\  »-;»ivi.  -fh*  iptvr  ip  T?semoiins:  sie  3  lobes ot  the  K>w*r 

•^  W .  v  :vv.  v  ,'\.«- v  v»l^>ita.^»*vu  jaiisM  n  rue  nurMC*  I»>~aer»ed»  equal! j 
w.^.-<v,«      -\>*i      »  *■:    .  ^Ti-    i^t   .'t*  i  -warty  Aiuru.  tfutxre  JubeSk    Stameiis 


H^  CAuA\il\\xi  v.     o^\    -.v    >iftw..     v'  .»ua  <rai£nc 
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20.  MELISSA.    Calyx  with  3-toothed  upper  lip  flat    Corolla  more  or  less  curved 

and  ascending.  Filaments  arching  and  bringing  the  anthers  together  in  pairs. 
Otherwise  as  in  19. 

§  &  Stamens  only  2,  parallel  and  ascending  under  the  erect  or  somewhat  scythe- 
shaped  entire  or  bartly  notched  upper  lip  of  the  corolla:  anthers  1-celltd, 
either  strictly  so  or  by  confluence  of  the  2  cells  end  to  end. 

21.  SALVIA.    Calyx  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  3-toothed  or  entire,  the  lower  2-cleft, 

throat  not  hairy.  Corolla  deeply  2-lipped ;  the  lower  lip  spreading  or  hanging, 
8-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  larger  and  sometimes  notched!  at  the  end.  Filament 
as  it  were  compound,  the  proper  filament  short  and  bearing  on  its  apex  an 
elongated  thread-like  or  linear  body  (the  connective,  in  fact)  attached  by  its 
middle,  one  end  of  which  ascending  under  the  upper  lip  bears  a  linear 
1-celled  anther,  the  other  descending  bears  the  other  smaller  and  imperfect 
cell,  or  a  mere  vestige  of  it,  or  is  naked.    Flowers  usually  large  or  showy. 

22.  ROSMARINUS.    Calyx  and  corolla  nearly  as  in  Salvia,  but  the  lateral  lobes  of 

the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  erect  and  somewhat  contorted  (as  in  some  Sages 
also).  Stamens  resembling  those  of  Monarda  and  protruded,  but  with  a  short 
tooth  on  the  filament  below  the  middle.  Shrub. 
28.  MONARDA.  Calyx  tubular,  elongated,  manv-nerved,  nearly  equally  5-toothed, 
mostly  hairy  in  "the  throat.  Corolla  deeply  2-lipped,  narrow  in  the  throat, 
the  oolong  or  linear  lips  about  equal  in  length,  the  lower  3-lobed  at  the  apex, 
its  narrower  middle  lobe  slightly  notched.  Stamens  with  long  and  simple 
filament  bearing  directly  on  its  apex  a  linear  anther.  Flowers  rather  large, 
numerous  in  the  whorled  or  terminal  heads. 

24.  BLEPHILIA.    Calyx  short-tubular,  naked  in  the  throat,  2-lipped,  the  upper 

lip  with  3  awned,  the  lower  with  2  nearly  blunt  teeth.  Corolla  with  a  more 
expanded  throat,  bluish.    Otherwise  like  Monarda,  but  flowers  smaller. 

$  6.   Stamens  4f  diver gina  or  ascending :  the  upper  or  inner  pair  longer  !     Upper 
lip  of  the  corotta  erect  or  a  little  arching,  the  lower  spreading. 

25.  LOPHANTHUS.    Calyx  rather  unequally  6-toothed.  •  Upper  lip  of  corolla 

slightly  2-lobed,  the  lower  moderately  spreading,  its  middle  lobe  somewhat 
crenate.  Stamens  not  parallel,  the  lower  and  snorter  ones  more  or  less  as- 
cending, the  upper  and  longer  ones  diverging  and  declining,  so  as  to  seem  the 
lower.    Tall  erect  herbs,  with  small  flowers  clustered  in  pamcled  spikes. 

26.  NEPETA.    Calyx  obliquely  6-toothed.    Stamens  parallel  and  ascending,  and 

their  anthers  approaching  in  pairs  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  their 
cells  diverging  from  each  other.  Middle  lobe  of  lower  lip  of  corolla  con- 
siderably largest. 

27.  CEDRONfcLLA.     Flowers  nearly  like  those  of  Nepcta:  but  the  cells  of  th« 


anthers  parallel. 
r.   PHLOM1S,  of  the 


37.   PHLOM1S,  of  the  next  section,  might  from  the  stamens  be  sought  for  here. 

§  7.  Stamens  4,  the  Imoer  or  outer  pair  hmger,  ascending  and  parallel,  their  anthers 
in  pairs  mostly  under  the  concave  or  arched  upper  lip  of  the  corolla.  Plants 
not  sweet-scented,  some  of  tliem  bitttr-aromatic. 

«  Corolla  inflated  funntl-form  and  rather  slightly  2-lipped:  calyx  thinnish.  open 
bell-shaped  in  /'mil,  the  5  teeth  equal  and  jwintless :  flowers  simply  spiked, 
only  one  to  each  bract  or  floral  leaf, 

28.  PHYSOSTEGIA.     Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  broad  and  a  little  arched,  entire; 

lower  of  3  broad  and  somewhat  spreading  short  lobes.    Smooth  and  scentless 
herbs,  with  thick ish  and  sessile  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves. 

*  •  Corolla  decidedly  2-Up/ted:  calyx  also  2-lipped,  irregular,  chsed  in  fruit 

29.  BRUNELLA.     Calvx  tubular  bell-shaped,  reticulated,  flattened  on  the  up- 

per side;  the  upper  lip  broad,  flat,  3-toothed;  the  lower  2-cleft.  Tube  of 
the  corolla  dilated  on  the  lower  side  just  below  the  rather  narrowed  throat; 
upper  lip  arched  and  entire;  lower  widely  spreading,  with  lateral  lobes  ob- 
long, the  concave  middle  one  rounded  and  crenulate.  Filaments  2-toothed  at 
the  apex,  the  lower  tooth  bearing  the  anther.  Flowers  in  a  terminal  close 
head  or  short  spike. 
»a  SCUTELLARIA.  Calyx  short,  with  the  very  short  lins  truncate  and  entire,  and 
a  large  hump  on  the  upper  side,  the  whole  helmet-shaped;  the  upper  lip  usu- 
ally falling  away  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Corolla  with  rather  loug  ascending 
tube,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  small  and  somewhat  connected  with 
the  arched  upper  lip,  the  middle  lobe  larger  and  spreading  or  the  sides  reflexed : 
anthers  of  the  lower  stamens  1-celled.  Bitterish  herbs,  not  aromatic,  with 
flowers  single  in  the  axil  of  each  bract  or  leaf. 
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*  *  *  Corolla  decidedly  Uipped:  calyx  6-tooAerf,  regular,  or  sometimes  sMcurely 
%lipped%  not  closing  In  fruit :  the  teeth  commonly  awl-shaped  or  triangular, 
often  rigid  or  spiny-tijtped. 

+-  Stamens  included  in  the  tube  of  the  coroUa  :  calyx  10-tooihed. 

81.  MARRUBIUM.    Teeth  of  the  calyx  awl-shaped  or  spiney-tipped,  recurred 

after  flowering.  Corolla  small:  upper  lip  erect.  Bitter-aromatic  plants: 
flowers  in  axillary  capitate  whorls. 

+-  •*-  Stamens  raised  out  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla :  calyx  h-toothed. 

♦+  Anthers  opening  crosswise  by  2  unequal  valets,  the  smaller  one  ciliate. 

82.  GALEOPSIS.    Calyx  tubular  bell-shaped,  6-nervcd,  with  spiny-tipped  teeth. 

Corolla  enlarged  in  the  throat,  the  ovate  and  entire  upper  lip  arched,  the 
middle  lobe  of  spreading  lower  lip  obcordate.  Flowers  in  axillary  whorl-like 
clusters. 

++  •«-»•  Anthers  opening  lengthwise  in  the  ordinary  way. 

33.  LAMIUM.  Calyx  tubular  bell-shaped,  with  5  awl-shaped  spreading  teeth. 
Corolla  much  enlarged  in  the  throat,  the  upper  lip  arching  ana  with  a  narrow 
base,  lateral  lobes  of  lower  lip  very  short,  the  middle  one  rounded  and  spread- 
ing or  turned  down,  its  base  much  narrowed.  (Lessons,  p.  102,  fig.  209.) 
Stamens  ascending  under  the  upper  lip.     Nutlets  truncate  at  the  top. 

84.  LEONURUS.  Calvx  top-shaped,  the  awl-shaped  teeth  when  old  spreading  and 
spiny-pointed.  Corolla  like  Stachys,  but  middle  lobe  of  lower  lip  obcordate. 
Stamens  parallel.  Nutlets  truncato  and  sharply  3-angled.  Steins  erect 
Flowers  in  close  whorls  in  the  axils  of  cut-lobed  leaves. 

35.  STACHYS.     Calyx  mostly  tubular  bell-shaped,  the  teeth  trianjrular  or  awl- 

shaped,  sometimes  rigid  or  even  pungent.  Corolla  not  enlarged  in  the  throat, 
the  upper  lip  entire  or  nearly  so,  the  lower  3-lobed  with  the  middle  lobe 
nearly  entire.  Stamens  ascending  under  the  upper  lip,  but  the  outer  pair 
turned  down  after  discharging  their  pollen !  Nutlets  obtuse,  but  not  trun- 
cate. Flowers  crowded  in  whorls,  most  of  these  commonly  approximate  in  a 
terminal  raceme  or  spike. 

36.  BETON1CA.     Like  Stachys,  but  calyx  more  tubular  and  with  awn-like  teeth, 

tube  of  corolla  longer  and  its  upper  lip  sometimes  notched,  and  the  stamens 
generally  remaining  parallel. 

37.  PnLOMIS.     Calyx  tubular,  with  rigid  narrow  awl-shaped  teeth   from  the 

notch  of  as  many  very  short  and  broad  lobes.  Corolla  as  in  Stachys.  Upper 
pair  of  stamens  (rather  the  longer)  with  an  awl-shaped  appendage' at  the  base 
of  the  filaments. 

38.  MOLUCCELLA.    Calyx  membranaceous  and  greatly  enlarged,  funnel-form, 

the  border  reticulated,  vei-iv,  entire,  except  6  mucronate  points.  Corolla 
much  shorter  than  the  calyx;  the  middle  lobe  of  its  lower  lip  obcordate. 
Nutlets  3-sided. 

1.  TEUCBIUM,  GERMANDER.     (Named  for  Tmcer,  king  of  Troy.)   % 

T.  Canad6nse,  our  only  species,  in  low  grounds,  l°-3°  high,  downy, 
with  ovate-lanceolate  serrate  leaves  downy  beneath,  and  pale  purple  or  rarely 
white  flowers  collected  in  a  long  spike,  in  late  summer. 

2.  TRICHOSTBMA,  BLUE  CURLS.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means 
hair-ltke  stamens.)  Ours  are  branching  loosely-flowered  rather  clammy  low 
herbs,  with  entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers  as  it  were  panic  led,  blue,  or 
changing  to  purple,  in  summer  and  autumn.     (T) 

T.  dichdtomum,  Common  B.  or  Bastard  Pknnyroyal.  Sandy  fields 
E.  &  S. :  6'  -  12'  high,  with  mostly  lance-oblong  short-pctioled  leaves. 

T.  lineare,  from  New  Jersey  S.,  has  linear  or  lance-linear  smoother  leaves. 

3.  ISANTHTJS,  FALSE  PENNYROYAL.  (Name  in  Greek  means  equal 
flower,  i.  e.  parts  of  corolla  regular.)     ® 

I.  C8BrtlleU8.  Common  in  sandy  or  sterile  soil ;  bushy-branched,  clanini ;.  - 
rmbescent,  6'  -  12'  high,  with  oblong  3-nerved  entire  leaves,  and  scattered  small 
•lue  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles  :  all  summer. 
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4.  6CIMUM,  SWEET  BASIL.  (Greek  name,  referring  to  the  odor,  the 
herbage  sweet-scented.) 

O.  Ba8llioum,  Sweet  Basil.  Low  sweet-herb,  of  kitchen-gardens,  from 
India,  with  ovate  somewhat  toothed  leaves,  ciliate  petioles  and  calyx,  and  bluish- 
white  raccmed  flowers,  in  summer.     ® 

6.  COLEUS.  (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for  slieath,  alluding  to  the  mona- 
delphous  stamens.) 

C.  Bltimei,  of  Java,  especially  its  var.  Vkrschaffeltii,  the  showy  spe- 
cies of  ornamental  grounds  in  summer,  planted  for  its  richly-colored  ovate  pointed 
and  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  either  blotched  with  crimson  or  bronze-red,  or  almost 
wholly  colored ;  the  inconspicuous  flowers  blue  or  bluish  and  racemed. 

6.  HYPTIS.    (From  a  Greek  word  meaning  reversed.)    Fl.  late  summer. 

H.  radi&ta.  Low  ground,  North  Carolina  &  S. :  stems  2°  -  4°  high ; 
leaves  lance-ovate,  toothed  ;  flowers  white  or  purple-dotted,  small,  crowded  in 
peduncled  whitish-involucrate  heads,     y. 

7.  LAVANDULA,  LAVENDER.  (From  Latin  tavo,  to  lave,  for  which 
Lavender-water  is  used.) 

L.  vdra,  Garden  L.  Cult,  from  S.  Europe:  a  low  undcrshrub,  barely 
hardy  N.,  hoary,  with  lance-linear  leaves,  and  slender  spikes  of  bluish  small 
flowers  on  long  terminal  peduncles,  in  summer. 

8.  PERlLLA.     (Name  unexplained.)    Natives  of  China  and  Japan.    0 

P.  ocimoides,  var  crispa,  or  V  Nankinensis  of  the  gardens :  a  bal- 
samic-scented much-branched  nerb,  cult,  for  its  foliage,  the  ovate-pctioled  leaves 
in  this  variety  dark  purple  or  violet-tinged  beneath,  bronze-purple  above,  the 
margins  wavy  and  deeply  cut-toothed,  the  insignificant  rose-colored  or  whitish 
flowers  in  panic-led  spike-like  racemes,  in  late  summer. 

9.  MENTHA,  MINT.  (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name.)  One  native 
and  two  very  common  naturalized  European  species,  mostly  spreading  rap- 
idly by  running  rootstocks ;  leaves  toothed ;  the  small  flowers  purplish- 
bluish,  or  almost  white,  in  summer.  %  The  following  common  Mints 
all  in  wet  places. 

M.  viridis,  Spearmint.  Nearly  smooth,  with  oblong  or  lance-ovate  wrin- 
kled-veiny sessile  leaves,  and  flowers  in  narrow  terminal  spikes. 

M.  piperita,  Pkppermint.  Smooth,  with  ovate  acute  petioled  leaves,  and 
whorled  clusters  of  flowers  forming  loose  interrupted  spikes. 

M.  Canadensis,  Wild  Mint.  Along  shaded  brooks  ;  pleasant-scented, 
hairj'  or  a  smooth  variety,  with  ovate  or  lance-oblong  acute  or  pointed  leaves  on 
short  petioles,  and  whorls  of  flowers  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the  middle  pairs. 

10.  LYCOPUS,  WATER-HOREHOUND.  (Name  in  Greek  means  wolfs 
foot )    Resembling  the  Wild  Mint,  but  bitter,  and  not  aromatic,  commonly 

producing  slender  sometimes  tuber-bearing  runners  from  the  base,  smooth,  the 
very  small  white  flowers  close-clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  summer. 
Wild  in  shady  moist  soil.     % 

L.  Virginicu.8,  Bcgleweed.  Common  N. ;  stems  blunt-angled,  6'- 18/ 
high ;  leaves  mostly  lance-ovate  and  merely  toothed  ;  calyx-teeth  4,  ovate  and 
bluntish.     Used  in  medicine. 

L.  EuropffiUS,  under  several  varieties  :  common  N.  &  S.,  is  taller,  with 
sharply  4-angled  stems,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  either  toothed  or  pin- 
natind,  many  flowers  in  the  clusters  or  whoris,  and  5  calyx-teeth  rigid  and 
sharp-pointed. 
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11.  CUNlLA,  DITTANY.    (An  old  Latin  name  of  unknown  moaning.) 

C.  Mariana,  Maryland  I).  Dry  hills  through  the  Middle  States ;  nearly 
smooth,  1°  high,  corymbosely  mnch  branched,  with  ovate  or  heart-shaped  almost 
sessile  serrate  leaves  (T  long),  and  peduncled  loose  cymes  of  purplish  flowers,  iu 
summer. '  jj. 

12.  HEDEdMA.    (Formed  from  a  Greek  name  of  a  sort  of  Mint,  refers  to 

the  sweet  scent. )    Low  and  fragrant-seen  ted,  growing  in  dry  and  open  or  sterile 
grounds,  with  small  flowers  in  loose  axillary  clusters,  all  summer. 

H.  pulegioldes,  American  Pennyroyal,  the  pungent  aromatic  scent 
and  taste  being  like  that  of  the  English  Pennyroyal  or  Mentha  Pulegium  of  Eu. ; 
very  common,  .V  -  8'  high,  hairy,  branching,  with  oblong-ovate  petioled  leaves; 
few  flowered  clusters,  and  bluish  corolla  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx.     ® 

H.  hi8pida,  is  common  from  Western  Illinois  S.  W. ;  2'  -  5'  high,  hairy, 
with  sessile  linear  entire  leaves,  and  bristly-ciliate  calyx.     ® 

13.  COLLTNS6NIA,  HORSE-BALM.  (Named  for  Peter  Collinson  of 
London,  who  corresponded  with  Bartram  and  Linnaeus.)  Rather  tall  and 
large-leaved  strong-scented  plants  :  fl.  summer.     % 

C.  Canadensis,  also  called  Rich-wked  and  Stone-root,  the  only  com- 
mon species,  in  rich  moist  woods ;  smooth,  2°  -  3°  high,  with  ovate  serrate 
leaves  3'  -  6'  long  and  on  long  petioles,  and  pale  yellow  lemon-scented  flowers 
on  slender  pedicels  in  panicled  racemes. 

14.  HYSSOPUS,  HYSSOP.  (The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  plant,  from 
the  Hebrew.)     ^ 

H.  officinalis,  the  only  species,  cult,  in  gardens  from  the  Old  World, 
rarely  running  wild  :  smooth  tufted  simple  stems  or  branches  2°  high ;  leaves 
lance-linear  and  entire ;  small  clusters  of  blue  flowers  crowded  in  a  terminal 
spike,  in  summer. 

15.  PYCNANTHEMUM,  MOUNTAIN  MINT  or  BASIL.  (Name 
from  Greek,  means  dense  flower-clusters. )  Several  species,  all  aromatic-scented, 
1°  -  3°  high,  in  open  usually  gravelly  or  sandy  soil ;  flowers  with  pale  corolla 
often  purple-dotted,  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  %  Only  the  following 
widely  common. 

P.  incanum.  Leaves  petioled,  ovate  or  oblong,  remotely  toothed,  finely 
soft-downy  above  and  white-hoary  beneath,  those  next  the  open  flat  cymes 
whitened  both  sides ;  bracts  and  calyx-teeth  somewhat  awn-pointed. 

P.  muticum.  Minutely  soft-downy  but  hardly  whitened,  rather  low, 
bushy-branched  ;  leaves  mostly  lance-ovate  and  sessile,  with  rounded  or  slightly 
heart-shaped  base,  minutely  sharp-toothed,  rather  rigid ;  flowers  in  heads  or 
dense  clusters  ;  calyx-teeth  and  inner  bracts  rather  blunt. 

P.  pil6sum.  Only  from  W.  Penn.  W.,  is  downy  with  rather  long  soft 
hairs  ;  the  broad ish  lanceolate  leaves  acute  at  both  ends  and  nearly  entire ; 
whorled  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the  calyx-teeth  and  bracts  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  acute. 

P.  aristatum.  Only  from  New  Jersey  S.,  in  pine-barrens :  minutely  soft- 
pubescent  ;  leaves  lance-oblong  or  broadly  linear,  rigid,  almost  entire ;  flowers 
in  heads,  with  the  narrow  and  awn-pointed  bracts  and  calyx-teeth  as  long  as  the 
corolla. 

P.  lanceolatum.  Smoothish,  not  hoary,  very  leafy,  bushy  .branched ; 
leaves  small  and  clustered,  narrow  lanceolate  or  lance-linear,  rigid,  sessile,  ob- 
tuse at  base  ;  flowers  small,  in  numerous  globular  close  heads  which  are  crowded 
in  terminal  corymbs ;  calyx-teeth  and  oracts  short,  triangular ;  lips  of  the 
corolla  very  short. 

P.  Iinif61ium.  Like  the  last,  less  common  N. :  smoother,  with  lance- 
linear  leaves,  and  narrower  sharp-pointed  bracts  and  calyx-teeth. 
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16.  ORtGANUM,  MARJORAM.     (Old  Greek  name,  said  to  mean  delight 
of  mountains.)    Natives  of  the  Old  World  :  sweet-herbs  :  fl.  summer,     y. 

O.  VUlg&re,  Wild  Marjoram.  Old  gardens,  and  wild  on  some  road- 
sides ;  l°-2°  high,  with  small  ovate  nearly  entire  leaves,  on  short  petioles,  and 
purplish  flowers  in  corymbed  purple-bracted  clusters  or  short  spikes;  calyx 
equally  5- toothed. 

O.  Majorkna,  Sweet  Marjoram.  Cult,  in  kitchen-gardens  (as  an  ®) ; 
leaves  small  and  finely  soft-downy  ;  the  bracts  not  colored  ;  flowers  whitish  or 
purplish,  with  calyx  hardly  toothed  but  cleft  nearly  down  on  the  lower  side. 

17.  THYMUS,  THYME.     (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name.)     Low  or 
creeping  slightly  woody-stemmed  sweet-aromatic  plants  of  the  Old  World : 

•     fl.  small,  in  summer.    Leaves  in  the  common  species  entire,  small,  from  i' 
to  near  J'  long,  ovate,  obovate  or  oblong  with  tapering  base.     % 

T.  Serp^llum,  Creeping  Thyme.  Cult,  as  a  sweet  herb,  rarely  a  little 
spontaneous ;  creeping,  forming  broad  fiat  perennial  turfs ;  leaves  green  ; 
whorls  of  purplish  or  flesh-colored  flowers  crowded  or  somewhat  spiked  at  the 
ends  of  the  flowering  branches. 

T.  vulgaris,  Common  Thyme.  Rarely  cult,  more  upright  and  bushy 
than  the  other,  pale  and  rather  hoary  ;  flowers  in  shorter  clusters. 

18.  SATURfclA,    SAVORY.     (The  ancient  Latin  name.)    Aromatic : 
fl.  summer. 

S.  hort&isis,  Summer  Savory.  Low  and  homely  sweet  herb  of  the  gar- 
dens, sparingly  run  wild  W.,  with  oblong-linear  leaves  tapering  at  base,  and 
pale  or  purplish  small  flowers  clustered  in  their  axils,  or  running  into  panicled 
spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches.     0 

19.  CALAMf  NTHA,  CALAMINTH.    (Greek  for  beautiful  Mint.)    FL 
summer.     % 

§  1.  Flowers  loose  in  the  axils,  or  aJxyve  running  into  racemes  or  panicles. 

C.  glabella.  A  delicate  native  but  uncommon  species,  only  from  Niagara 
Falls  W. :  smooth,  with  weak  stems  5'  -  207  long,  also  with  creeping  runners, 
oblong  or  almost  linear  leaves,  or  ovate  on  the  runners,  the  loose  purplish  flow- 
ers about  £'  long. 

C.  N6peta,  Basil-Thtme.  Nat.  from  Eu.  from  Virginia  S. :  soft-downy, 
branching,  l°-2°  high,  with  round-ovate  crenate  leaves,  small  and  loose  purple 
flowers,  and  calyx  hairy  in  the  throat. 

§  2.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads  or  head-like  whorls,  crowded  with  awl-shaped  bracts. 

C.  Clinopbdium,  Basil.  Waste  grounds  and  along  thickets ;  hairy, 
with  rather  simple  stems  1°  -  2°  long,  ovate  and  nearly  entire  petioled  leaves, 
and  pale  purple  small  corollas. 

20.  MELISSA,  BALM,  BEE-BALM.     (Old  name  from  Greek  for  bee.) 
Old- World  sweet  herbs.    FL  summer.     % 

M.  Officinalis,  Common  B.  Gardens,  sparingly  running  wild  ;  rather 
hairy,  loosely-branched,  lemon-scented,  with  ovate  or  scarcely  heart-shaped  cre- 
nate-toothed  leaves,  and  yellowish  or  soon  white  flowers  in  small  loose  axillary 
clusters. 

2L  SALVIA,  SAGE.     (From  the  Latin  salvo,  to  save,  from  its  reputed 
healing  qualities.) 

§  1.   Wild  Sages  of  the  country,  all  with  blue  or  partly  white  corollas,     y, 

*  Upper  lip  of  calyx  S-toothed:  lower  cell  of  the  anther  present  but  deformed. 

S.  lyr&ta.  Sandy  soil  from  New  Jersey  to  111.  &  S. :  1°  -  2°  high,  rather 
hairy,  with  leaves  mostly  at  the  root  and  obovate  or  lyre-shaped,  and  a  smaller 
pair  on  the  stem ;  whorls  of  flowers  forming  an  interrupted  raceme ;  coroll* 
hardly  1'  long. 
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•  »  Upper  Up  of  the.  calyx  entire :  lower  cell  of  the  anther  wanting. 

S.  UTticif61ia.  Woodlands  from  Maryland  S. :  l°-2°  high,  leafy,  some, 
what  clammy-downy ;  leaves  rhombic-ovate ;  racemes  slender,  the  blue  and 
white  corolla  only  |'  long. 

S.  aztirea.  Sandy  soil  S.  &  S.  W. :  nearly  smooth  and  green,  with  rather 
simple  stems,  2° -4°  high;  leaves  lance-linear  with  tapering  base,  obtuse, 
entire,  or  the  lower  serrate;  the  showy  azure- blue  flowers  (less  than  I1  long) 
numerous  in  a  spike-like  raceme. 

S.  Pitcher  i,  from  Kansas  to  Texas,  is  very  like  the  foregoing,  but  minutely 
soft-downv  ;  occasionally  cultivated,  as  is  also 

S.  farinbsa,  of  Texas,  with  more  ]ietiolcd  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  tht 
spikes,  calyxes,  &c  white-hoary,  in  contrast  with  the  light  blue  corolla. 

§  2.   Garden  Sages,  cultivated  for  ornament ,  or  tlte  first  sftecies  fir  its  savory 
foliage.     Perennials,  but  some  cult,  as  annuals,  several  woody  at  base. 

*  Flowers  blue. 

S.  officinalis,  Common  Sage,  from  S.  Eu. :  low,  minutely  hoary-pubes- 
cent, with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  finely  reticulated-rugose  and  the  margins 
crentilate,  spiked  flower-whorls,  and  short  corolla. 

S.  patens,  from  Mexico :  2°  -3°  high,  rather  hairy,  with  crenate  triangular- 
ovate  or  halberd -shaped  leaves,  or  the  uppermost  sessile  ones  oval,  loose-pedi- 
cel led  flowers,  showy  deep  blue  corolla  over  2'  long,  the  lips  widely  gaping  and 
the  stamens  exsertcd. 

*  *  Flowers  scarlet-red. 

S.  splendens,  Scarlet  Sage,  of  Brazil :  smooth,  with  branching  stems, 
ovate  pointed  leaves,  the  floral  ones  and  calyx  as  well  as  the  corolla  (2'  or  more 
long  and  with  short  lower  Up)  bright  scarlet. 

S.  flilgens,  Cardinal  or  Mexican  Red  S.,  from  Mexico:  tall,  pubes- 
cent, with  crenate  ovate  or  oval  leaves  heart-shaped  at  base  and  somewhat 
rugose,  green  calyx,  and  long-tubed  downy  deep  scarlet  corolla  over  2'  long, 
the  style  plumose. 

S.  COCCinea,  from  Tropical  America:  somewhat  downy  or  soft-hairy, 
with  ovate  and  heart-shaped  acute  crenate  leaves,  deciduous  bracts,  green  or 
purplish  calyx,  and  smooth  red  corolla  1'  long,  with  lower  lip  much  longer  than 
the  upj>er  one. 

S.  pseudo-COCCinea,  from  Trop.  Amcr. :  like  the  last,  but  with  bristly- 
hairy  stems,  less  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  corolla  more  or  less  pubescent. 

*  *  *  Flowers  white. 

S.  argentea,  from  the  Mediterranean  regions  :  cult,  for  its  silvery-whit« 
foliage,  hardy  ;  the  very  large  round-ovate  root-leaves  clothed  with  long  white 
wool ;  flowering  stem  and  its  sessile  leaves,  as  well  as  calyx,  &c.  clammy-hairy; 
the  white  corolla  with  scythe-shaped  upper  lip  1'  long  and  a  very  shorttube. 

22.  ROSMARINUS,  ROSEMARY.     (Old  Latin  name,  dew  of  the  sea.) 

R.  officinalis,  from  S.  Eu. :  not  hardy  N. :  leaves  evergreen,  linear,  entire, 
with  revolute  margins,  white  hoary  beneath,  the  upper  with  pale  blue  flowers  in 
their  axils. 

23.  MONARDA,  HORSE-MINT  or  BALM.  (Named  for  an  earl? 
Spanish  writer  on  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  New  World,  Monardez.)  Fl. 
summer. 

§  1 .  Stamens  and  style  protruding  beyond  the  narrow  acute  up/per  lip  of  the  corolla . 
lea  res  oUong-orate  or  lance-ovate,  with  roundish  or  slightly  heart-shaped  base, 
veiny,  pleasant-scented. 

M.  didyma,  Oswego  Tea  or  Bee-Balm.  Wet  ground  N.,  and  cult. ; 
leaves  pctioled ;  the  floral  ones  tinged  with  red ;  calyx  naked  in  the  throat ; 
corolla  bright  red. 

M.  fistulbsa,  Wild  Berg amot.  Rocky  grounds  ;  soft-downy  or  smooth- 
ish  ;  leaves  pctioled,  the  floral  ones  often  whitish ;  calyx  very  hairy  in  the 
throat ;  corolla  rose-color,  purple,  or  white. 
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M.  Bradbnritoa.  From  Ohio  W.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the 
sessile  leaves  soft-hairy  beneath,  calyx  contracted  above,  and  shorter  corolla. 

§  2.    Stamens  not  longer  than  the  pur/)!e-8]>otted  notched  upper  Up  of  the  short 
corolla,  the  tube  of  which  is  nearly  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  .  ®  ® 

M.  punctata,  Horse-Mint.  Dry  sandy  ground,  from  New  Tork  to 
111.  and  S. :  strong-scented  and  pungent,  slightly  hoary ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
the  floral  ones  and  bracts  tinged  yellow  and  purple ;  calyx-teeth  short  and  awn- 
less  ;  corolla  yellowish. 

M.  aristata.  Plains  from  Missouri  S.  W.,  has  its  calyx  strongly  bearded 
in  the  throat  and  with  awn-like  teeth,  the  floral  leaves  and  bracts  conspicuously 
awn-tipped. 

24.  BLEPHiLIA.  (From  Greek  for  eyelash,  the  bracts  strongly  cilia te, 
the  outer  ones  ovate.)     Fl.  summer.     % 

B.  cili&ta.  Dry  ground,  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. :  leaves  almost  sessile,  ovate 
or  oblong,  whitish-downy  beneath ;  outer  bracts  large,  acute  ;  corolla  hairy. 

B.  nepetoide8.  Low  shady  grounds  N.  &  W. :  hairy  all  over ;  leaves 
lance-ovate  sometimes  heart-shaped  at  base,  on  distinct  petioles ;  bracts  smaller 
and  very  slender-pointed ;  corolla  smoothish,  purple-spotted. 

25.  LOPHANTHUS,  GIANT  HYSSOP.  (Name  from  Greek  for  crest 
and  flower,  not  very  appropriate.  Wild  in  rich  soil,  chiefly  N.  &  W.,  with 
ovate  and  toothed  leaves  :  fl.  summer.     2J. 

L.  nepetoldes.  Smooth,  coarse,  not  sweet-scented;  stem  4° -6°  high 
and  sharply  4-angled;  calyx-teeth  ovate,  bluntish,  almost  equalling  the  dull 
yellowish  corolla. 

L.  SCrophulariif61ius.  Resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  obtusely  an- 
gled stem  and  sharper-toothed  leaves  rather  pubescent,  the  lanceolate  acute  calyx- 
teeth  shorter  than  the  purplish  corolla. 

I*.  anis&tUS.  Wild  from  Wisconsin  far  N.  W.  and  rare  in  cultivation : 
slender,  with  anise-scented  leaves  white  beneath,  and  calyx  much  shorter  than 
the  lavender-blue  corolla. 

26.  NEPETA,  CAT-MINT.     (Latin  name,  from  the  city  Nepete.)     % 

N.  Cat&ria,  Catnip.  Weed  nat.  from  En.  around  dwellings  and  gardens : 
soft-downy  ;  with  oblong  heart-shaped  leaves  deeply  crcnate,  and  whitish  flow- 
ers crowded  in  terminal  clusters  or  spikes,  in  late  summer. 

N.  Glechoma,  Ground  Ivy,  Gill.  Weed  nat.  from  Eu.  in  waste  or 
cult  shaded  grounds :  creeping  and  spreading,  with  smoothish  rounded  kidney- 
shaped  crenate  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  light  blue  flowers  in  their  axils, 
each  pair  of  anther  cells  approaching  and  forming  a  little  cross  :  fl.  all  spring 
and  summer. 

27.  CEDRONllJLLA.  (From  Greek  name  of  oil  of  cedar,  alluding  to  the 
sweet  aromatic  scent  of  the  foliage  of  the  first  species.)  The  cultivated  species 
not  hardy  N. :  fl.  summer,     y. 

C.  triph^lla,  Balm-of-Gilead  of  the  English  gardens,  here  rarely  cult., 
from  Madeira ;  very  sweet-scented  leaves  of  3  broadly  lanceolate  leaflets  ;  flowers 
purplish. 

C.  Mexicans.,  from  New  Mexico,  has  simple  lance-ovate  leaves  with  heart- 
shaped  base,  erect  stems,  and  handsome  rose-colored  flowers  in  close  clusters. 

C.  COrdata,  wild  in  shady  grounds  from  W.  Penn.  S.,  hut  rare :  low, 
hairy,  with  long  leafy  runners,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  scattered  flowers,  the 
purplish  corolla  l£'  long,  its  throat  inflated. 

28.  PHYSOSTJBGIA,  FALSE  DRAGON-HEAD.  (Name  from  Greek 
words  for  inflated  or  bladdery  covering.)     Fl.  all  summer.     2/ 

P.  Virginiana.  Wet  banks  of  streams,  from  New  York  W.  &  S.,  in  sev- 
eral varieties :  1° -4°  high;  leaves  mostly  serrate;  flowers  either  crowded  or 
rather  distant  in  the  spikes  ;  corolla  pale  rose-purple,  1'  or  more  long. 
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29.  BBUN&iItA,  SELF-HEAL  or  HEAL-ALL.    (Latfofeed  from  the 

old  German  name.)    Fl.  all  summer.     % 

B.  vulgaris.  Low  fields  and  copses  low,  spreading,  with  ovate  or  oblong 
f  ctioled  leaves,  and  3  flowers  under  each  of  the  broad  and  round  purplish  bracts 
of  the  head ;  corolla  bluish-purple  or  rarely  white. 

30.  SCUTELLARIA,   SKULLCAP.     (Name  from  Latin  scvteUum,  a 
dish.)     Fl.  in  summer,  in  species  ours  blue  or  violet.     If. 

§  1.   Flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes  terminating  the  stem  and  branches. 

S.  Versicolor.  River-hanks,  from  Penn.  W.  &  S. :  stem  stout,  l°-3°  high, 
soft-pubescent,  as  are  the  heart-shaped  very  veiny  and  rugose  crenate  and  blunt- 
Mi  long-petioled  leaves;  spike-like  racemes  clammy-pubescent;  corolla  almost 
1'  long,  the  lower  lip  purple-spotted. 

S.  canescen8.  From  Penn.  S.  &  W. :  stems  branching,  2°  -  4°  high  ; 
leaves  petioled,  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  or  some  of  them  heart-shaped  at  base,  the 
lower  surface  as  also  the  racemes  and  flowers  whitish  with  very  fine  soft  down, 
otherwise  smoothish  ;  corolla  1'  long. 

S.  pilbsa.  Pubescent  with  spreading  hairs;  stem  nearly  simple,  l°-3° 
high,  bearing  rather  distant  pairs  of  roundish  or  oblong-ovate  veiny  leaves,  the 
lower  sometimes  heart-shaped,  upper  on  short-margined  petioles ;  racemes 
short,  the  bracts  spatulate  ;  corolla  {'  long. 

S.  integrifdlia.  Along  thickets:  minutely  hoary,  1°- 2°  high ;  leaves 
lance-oblong  or  linear,  obtuse,  nearly  entire,  very  short-petioled ;  raceme  short ; 
corolla  I'  long,  much  enlarged  upwards. 

§  2.   Flowers  ahort-peduncled  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the  sessile  leaves. 

S.  nervosa.  Moist  ground  from  New  York  S.  W. :  smooth,  1°  -  2°  high, 
slender ;  leaves  roundish  or  ovate,  sparingly  toothed,  1'  long,  those  subtending 
the  flowers  ovate-lanceolate  aud  entire,  the  nerve-like  main  veins  prominent 
beneath  ;  flowers  4'  long- 

S.  p&rvula.  Dry  banks  and  shores,  commoner  W.  &  S. :  low  and  spread- 
ing, 3'  -  6'  high ;  with  round-ovate  or  lance-ovate  and  slightly  heart-shaped 
leaves  £'  or  more  long,  and  flowers  $'  long. 

S.  galericul&ta.  Wet  ground  N. :  smoothish  ;  the  slender  simple  stems 
l°-2°  hijrh ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  sometimes  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  acute, 
serrate ;  Howers  |'  long,  with  arched  upper  lip. 

§  3.   Flowers  in  axillary  or  some  terminal  one-sided  racemes. 

S.  lateriflora.  Wet  shady  places  :  smooth,  branching,  1°  -  2°  high,  with 
lance-ovate  or  oblong  acute  coarsely  serrate  leaves  on  slender  petioles  ;  racemes 
rather  lcafy-bracted ;  flowers  \*  long. 

31.  MABBUBIUM,  HOREHOUND.     (Late  Latin  name,  from  Hebrew 
word  for  oitter.)     Fl.  late  summer,     y, 

M.  vulg&re,  Common  H.,  from  Europe,  in  gardens  and  waste  places  » 
branching,  spreading,  hoary-downy,  with  round-ovate  crenate-rugose  leaves  on 
petioles,  and  small  white  corolla. 

Black  Hokkiiound,  Ball6ta  kIgra,  of  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  a 
few  places  £.,  is  not  hoary,  and  has  purplish  flowers  with  a  spreading  5-toothed 
border  to  the  calyx. 

32.  GALEOPSIS,  HEMP-NETTLE.     (Name  in  Greek  means  like  a 
weasel ;  the  likeness  not  at  all  obvious.)     Fl.  summer,     (f) 

G.  Tetrkhit,  Common  H.  Damp  waste  and  cult,  grounds,  nat.  from  Eu. : 
a  common  weed,  rather  bristly-hairy,  with  stem  swollen  below  each  joint,  leaves 
ovate  and  coarsely  serrate,  and  corolla  purplish  or  variegated. 

33.  LAMIUM,  DEAD-NETTLE.    (Name  from  Greek  word  for  throaty 
Low  spreading  herbs  from  Old  World :  fl.  spring  and  summer. 
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•  ln*tg*\fioa*t  weeds  in  waste,  or  cultivated  grounds,  with  fiw  small  and  purple  or 

slender  flowers  in  some  of  the  axils.     Q)  ® 

la.  amplexicaule.  Leaves  rounded,  deeply  crenatc-toothed  and  cut,  the 
upper  ones  clasping;  corolla  with  a  long  tube,  its  upper  lip  bearded,  the 
lower  one  spotted. 

If.  purptireum.  Not  so  common:  leaves  more  heart-shaped,  and  less 
cut,  all  of  tnem  petioled. 

•  ♦  Flowers  larger,  V  long,  in  several  nxiuary  whorls:    corolla  ascending,  the 

lateral  lobes  hearing  a  slender  awl-shaped  appendage,     2/ 

L.  Album.  Gardens  and  waste  grounds :  hairy  ;  leaves  all  petioled,  ovate 
and  heart-shaped,  rugose-veiny  ;  flowers  white. 

I«.  maculatum.  Cult,  m  gardens  ;  hairy  or  nearly  smooth ;  leaves  as  in 
the  other,  but  with  a  white  spot  or  blotch  on  the  upper  face ;  flowers  purple. 

84.  LBONtTBUS,  MOTHERWORT.  (Name  in  Greek  means  lion's  tail, 
but  there  is  no  obvious  resemblance.)     Fl.  late  summer. 

Ii.  Cardlaca,  Common  M.  Nat  from  Eu.  in  cult,  and  waste  grounds; 
tall,  with  palmately  cleft  long-petioled  leaves,  the  lower  rounded,  the  upper 
wedge-shaped  at  base ;  upper  lip  of  pale  purple  corolla  bearded.     11 

36.  STACHYS,  HEDGE-NETTLE.  (Greek  word  for  spike,  from  the 
inflorescence.)     1  lowers  in  summer,  in  all  ours  y.. 

*  Wild  species  in  uxt  grounds,  with  small  light  reddish-purple  corolla. 

8.  pal tl8 trie.  Common  in  many  and  diverse  varieties,  rough-hairy  or 
smooth,  or  the  angles  of  the  stem  bristly  ;  leaves  oblong  or  lance-ovate,  or  the 
lower  heart-shaped  at  base,  crehately  toothed,  <he  lower  or  nearly  all  petioled ; 
calyx-teeth  sharp-pointed  or  pungent 

S.  hyssopitblia.  ^Vet  sandy  soil,  not  common  :  smooth,  low  (1°  high) ; 
leaves  linear  or  linear-oblong,  almost  entire,  sessile ;  calyx-teeth  softer  and  less 
pointed. 

*  *  Cultivated  for  ornatnent  •  not  very  coinmon. 

S.  lanata,  from  Europe :  low,  tufted ;  the  stems,  oblong  Mullein-like 
leaves,  and  dense  interrupted  spike  wholly  covered  with  thick  and  silvery  white 
wool,  and  very  short  dull  purple  corollas. 

S.  COCCiriea,  Scarlet  S  ,  from  Mexico,  with  ovate-oblong  and  heart- 
shaped  pubescent  leaves,  and  whorled  flowers  with  bright  red  corolla,  its  tube 
often  I'  long. 

• 

36.  BETONICA,  BETONY.  (The  Latin  name.)  Cult,  occasionally  in 
old  gardens,  from  Old  World.  Stems  low,  erect :  leaves  coarsely  crenate, 
oblong,  those  on  the  stem  few,  of  the  root  larger  and  heart-shaped  on  long 
petioles.    Fl.  summer,     y, 

B.  graildifl6ra,  Great  B.,  from  Northern  Asia;  with  stem  l°-2°  high, 
flowers  in  separated  whorls,  purple  corollas  Ik'  long. 

B.  officinalis,  Wood  B.,  from  Europe,  has  flowers  many  times  smaller,  in 
a  more  crowded  oblong  spike. 

87.  PHLOMIS,  JERUSALEM  SAGE.  (Old  Greek  name  of  some  woolly 
plant.)    Fl.  summer.     % 

P.  tuber6sa,  from  E.  Eu. :  cultivated  in  old  gardens,  sparingly  run  wild ; 
stems  3°  -  5°  high ;  leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong  and  heart-shaped,  crenate, 
rugose,  smoothish  ;  flowers  in  remote  and  dense  whorls  ;  upper  lip  of  the  purple 
corolla  white-hairy  inside. 

38.  MOLUCCBLLA,  MOLUCCA  BALM,  SHELL-FLOWER.  (Name 
from  Molucca  Islands.)    Fl.  summer.     (J) 

M.  ltevis,  from  Asia :  in  some  old  gardens :  low,  much  branched,  smooth, 
with  roundish  petioled  leaves,  flowers  sessile  in  their  axils  accompanied  by 
spine-like  bracts,  the  remarkable  large  cup-shaped  calyx  oblique  and  l'long, 
much  exceeding  the  inconspicuous  corolla. 
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80.  BORRAGINACEiE,  BORAGE  FAMILY. 

Mostly  rough  or  rough-hairy  plants,  known  from  all  related 
monopetalous  orders  by  having  a  deeply  4-lobed  ovary,  or  apparently 
4  ovaries  around  the  base  of  a  common  style,  each  1-ovuled,  ripen- 
ing into  akenes  or  nutlets,  along  with  regular  flowers  (Echium 
excepted),  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  (5)  and 
alternate  with  them,  and  alternate  (mostly  entire)  leaves.  In  the 
Heliotrope  tribe,  however,  the  ovary  is  not  lobed,  but  the  fruit  at 
maturity  separates  into  2  or  4  nutlets.  Stigmas  1  or  2.  Embryo 
filling  the  seed :  no  albumen.  Flowers  disposed  to  be  on  one  side  of 
the  stem  or  branches,  or  of  the  branches  of  cymes,  the  raceme-like 
clusters  coiled  at  the  end  and  straightening  as  the  flowers  expand. 
Herbage  not  aromatic ;  juice  commonly  bitterish,  often  somewhat 
mucilaginous.     Roots  of  several  are  red  and  used  for  dye. 

I.  BORAGE  FAMILY  proper,  having  the  deeply  4-parted 
ovary  as  above.     Ours  all  herbs. 

$  1.    Corolla  irregular  funnel-form,  naked  in  the  throat :  stamen*  unequal! 

1.  ECHIUM.    Two  of  the  spreading  lobes  of  the"  corolla  shorter  than  the  others. 

Stamens  ascending,  more  or  less  protruding:  filaments  and  style  long. and 
slender.    Stigmas  2.    Nutlets  erect,  leathery,  rough- wrinkled. 

§  2.    CbroUa  wheel-shaped,  with  no  lube  at  aU. 

2.  BORRAGO.    Flowers,  as  in  all  the  following,  perfectly  regular.    A  blunt  scale 

at  the  base  of  each  lobe  of  the  5-parted  corolla,  alternating  with  the  con- 
niving stamens.     Filaments  very  short,  broad,  and  with  a  cartilaginous  pro- 
jection behind  the  linear  pointed  anther.    Nutlets  erect. 
6.  MYOSOTIS,  and  7.  OMPHALODES,  from  the  short  tube  to  the  corolla  may 
be  sought  tor  here. 

§  3.   Corolla  tubular,  funnel-form,  or  salver-shaped,  sometimes  almost  wheel-shaped, 
♦  Open  in  the  throat,  the  folds  or  short  scales,  if  any,  not  closing  over  the.  orifice, 

3.  MERTENSIA.     Corolla  tubular,  trumpet-shaped,  with  the  widely  spreading 

border  scarcely  at  all  lobed  and  its  throat  perfectly  naked  in  the  common 
species;  the  slender  filaments  protruding.  Fruit  fleshy,  smooth  or  wrinkled. 
Smooth  plants,  which  is  rare  in  this  order. 

4.  0N0SM0D1UM.    Corolla  tubular,  with  the  5  acute  lobes  erect  or  converging, 

the  throat  perfectly  naked,  bearing  the  arrow-shaped  or  linear  and  mucronate 
anthers :  filaments"  hardly  any.  Style  very  slender  and  protruding.  Nutlets 
stony,  smooth,  fixed  by  their  base.     Very  rough-bristly  homely  plants. 

5.  LITHOSPERMUM.    Corolla  funnel-form  or  salver-shaped,  with  rounded  lobes 

imbricated  in  the  bud,  with  or  without  evident  short  and  broad  scales  or 
folds  in  the  throat.  Anthers  oblong,  included:  filaments  hardly  any.  Nut- 
lets stony,  smooth  or  roughened,  ovate,  fixed  by  the  base.  Rough  or  hairy 
plants,  mostly  with  red  roots. 

6.  MYOSOTIS.    "Corolla  very  short-salver-form,  the  tube  only  about  the  length  of 

the  5-toothed  or  5-cleft  calyx,  the  rounded  lobes  convolute  in  the  bud,  the 
throat  with  5  small  and  blunt  arching  appendages.  Anthers  short,  included. 
Nutlets  smooth  and  hard,  fixed  by  their  base.  Low  and  small,  mostly  soft- 
hairy  plants,  the  small  racemed  flowers  commonly  bractless. 

*  •  Scales  or  appendages  of  the  corolla,  conspicuous  one  before  the  bos*  of  each  lobe, 

and  closing  or  nearly  closing  the  orifice. 

■*-  Corolla  short-salver-shaped  ornearly  wheel-shaped :  stamens  included, 

T.  OMPHALODES.  Corolla  with  tube  shorter  than  the  rounded  lobes.  Nutlets 
smooth,  depressed,  and  with  a  hollow  basket-like  top.  Flowers  loeeely  ra- 
cemed :  no  bracts.     Low  smooth  or  sraoothish  herbs. 
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6  ECHINOSPERMUM.  Corolla  with  tut*  as  short  as  the  rounded  lobes,  the 
throat  closed  with  short  rounded  scales.  Nutlets  erect,  fixed  to  the  central 
column  or  base  of  the  style,  triangular,  roughened,  and  bearing  one  or  more 
marginal  rows  of  barb-tipped  prickles,  forming  small  burs.  Coarse  weeds, 
with  leafy-bracted  racemed  flowers. 

9.  CYNOGLOSSUM.  Corolla  between  short  funnel-form  and  wheel-shaped,  the 
tube  about  the  length  of  the  rounded  lobes ;  throat  closed  by  the  blunt  scales. 
Nutlets  bur-like,  oblique  on  the  expanded  base  of  the  style,  to  which  they 
are  fixed  by  their  apex,  roughened  all  over  with  short  barbed  or  hooked 
prickles.  Coarse  and  strong-scented  plants,  with  racemed  flowers,  the  lower 
sometimes  bracted,  otherwise  bract  less. 

«-  •*-  Corolla  tubular  and  more  or  leufunnel-thaptd. 

10.  LYCOPSIS.    Corolla  with  a  curved  tube,  slightly  oblique  6-lobed  border,  and 

bristly-hairy  scales  in  the  throat.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube.  Nut- 
lets rough-wrinkled,  erect,  fixed  by  a  hollowed  base.  Coarse,  rough-bristly 
plants. 

11.  SYMPHYTUM.    Corolla  straight,  tubular-funnel  form,  with  short  spreading 

lobes  which  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  large  awl-shaped  scales  ana 
the  linear  or  lanceolate  anthers.  Style  slender,  commonly  protruding.  Nut- 
lets erect,  smooth,  coriaceous,  fixed  by  a  hollowed  base.  Cfoarse  herbs,  branch- 
ing and  leafy,  with  thickened  or  tuberous  roots,  the  juice  mucilaginous  and 
bitterish,  used  in  popular  medicine.  Flowers  nodding  in  raceme-like  often 
forked  clusters,  either  naked  or  leafy-bracted  at  base. 

II.  HELIOTROPE  FAMILY,  the  ovary  not  divided  but 
tipped  with  the  simple  style,  the  fruit  when  ripe  separating  into  2 
or  4  closed  pieces  or  nutlets. 

12.  HEUOTROPIUM.    Corolla  short  funnel-form  or  salver-shaoed,  the  open  throat 

more  or  less  plaited.  Anthers  nearly  sessile,  included.  Style  short:  stigma 
conical  or  capitate.  Ovary  4-celled,  in  fruit  splitting  into  4  nutlets.  Flowers 
small,  in  one-sided  single  or  cymose-clustered  spikes,  mostly  bractless. 

13.  HELIOPHYTUM.    Corolla  constricted  at  the  throat.    Style  very  short.    Fruit 

mitre-shaped,  splitting  at  maturity  iuto  2  nutlets  each'  2-celled.  Otherwise 
as  in  Heliotropium. 

L  ECHIUM,  VIPER'S  BUGLOSS.     (Name  from  Greek  word  for  viper.) 

E.  Vlllgare,  Common  V.  or  Bluewekd.  Cult,  from  Eu.  in  old  gardens, 
and  a  weedjn  fields,  Penn.  to  Virginia:  l°-2°  high,  very  rough-bristly,  with 
lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  and  showy  flowers  in  racemed  clusters,  the  purple 
corolla  changing  to  bright  blue,  in  summer.     (?) 

2.  BORRAGO,  BORAGE.  (Old  name,  supposed  corruption  of  cor  ago,  from 
imagined  cordial  properties. ) 

• 

B.  officinalis,  Common  B.  Cult,  from  Eu.  in  old  gardens,  spreading, 
branched,  beset  with  sharp  and  whitish  spreading  bristles ;  leaves  oval  or 
oblong-lanceolate ;  flowers  loosely  racemed,  handsome,,  blue  or  purplish,  with 
dark  anthers,  in  summer.     (T) 

3.  MERT12NSIA.     (Named  for  a  Prof.  Mertens,  of  Germany.)     % 

M.  Virginica,  Virginian  or  Smooth  Lungwort.  Alluvial  soil  W. 
&  S.,  and  cult,  for  ornament :  a  very  smooth  and  pale  leafy  plant,  l°-2°  high, 
with  obovate  entire  leaves,  those  of  the  root  long-petioled,  handsome  flowers 
spreading  or  hanging  on  slender  pedicels  in  loose  raceme-like  clusters,  the  light 
blue  or  at  first  purple  corolla  1'  long  :  fl.  spring. 

4.  ONOSM6DITJM,  FALSE  GROMWELL.  (Name  means  like  Onox- 
ma,  an  European  genus  of  this  family.)  Wild  plants  of  the  country,  mostly 
in  rich  soil,  m  dry  or  alluvial  ground  :  flowers  leafy-bracted,  greenish  or  yel- 
lowish-white, in  summer.     21 
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O.  Virginitoum.    Clothed  with  harsh  bat  appressed  short  bristles,  1°  -  2° 

high,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  lance-awl-shaped  lobes  of  narrow  corolla  spar- 
ingly bristly  outside. 

O.  Carolini&aum.  From  New  York  W.  &  S. :  shaggy  with  rough  and 
spreading  bristles,  stout,  3°  -4°  high,  with  lance-ovate  or  oblong-acute  leaves, 
and  lobes  of  rather  broad  corolla  triangular  and  thickly  hairy. 

O.  mdile.  Only  W. :  hoary  with  softer  and  whitish  appressed  hairs,  the 
oblong-ovate  bluntish  leaves  strongly  ribbed,  and  lobes  of  the  triangular-pointed 
lobes  of  the  narrow  corolla  thickly  hairy  outside. 

5.  LITHOSPERMUM,  GROMWELL,  PUCCOON.  (Name  from 
Greek,  means  stony  seed.)  Flowers  in  late  spring  and  summer,  at  length 
scattered  or  as  if  spiked,  leafy-bracted. 

§  1 .  Corolla  white  or  only  yellowish  in  the  wholly  naked  throat,  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx :  nutlets  rough-wrinkled  and  pitted,  gray  and  dull.     Qj  (a) 

L.  arv6nse,  Corn  G  bom  well.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  waste  dry  soil,  6'  - 12* 
high,  rough ish -hoary,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 

§  2.  Corolla  dull  whitish,  rather  short,  with  little  downy  scales  or  rather  folds  in 
the  throat :  nutlets  swtoth  or  with  a  few  pores,  often  ivory-white.     % 

Ii.  angU8tif61ium.  River-banks  from  111.  S  &  W. :  minutely  roughish- 
hoary,  branched,  6'  -  1 5'  high,  with  linear  rigid  leaves,  short  peduncles  recurved 
in  fruit,  and  corolla  not  longer  than  calyx. 

L.  officin&le,  Common  G.  of  Europe,  a  weed  by  some  roadsides  :  l°-2° 
high,  branched  above,  with  broadish-lanceolate  acute  leaves  rough  above  bat 
soft-down  v  beneath,  and  corolla  longer  than  calyx 

L.  Iatif61ium.  From  W.  New  York  W.  &  S. :  larger  and  rougher  than 
the  last,  ovate  and  lance-ovate  pointed  leaves  2' -4'  long  and  prominently 
ribbed,  those  from  the  root  larger  and  roundish ;  corolla  shorter  than  calyx. 

§  3.    Corolla  bright  orange-yellow,  showy,  longer  than  calyx,  almost  saJv.  r -shaped, 
with  little  appendages  in  the  throat  evident :  nutlets  smooth,  usually  ivory-white. 

Ii.  hlrtum,  Hairy  Puccoox.  Dry  ground,  chiefly  S.  &  W. :  l°-2° 
high,  roughish-bristly,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  or  those  next  the  flowers 
ovate-oblong  and  bristly-ciliate,  the  crowded  flowers  ped uncled,  tube  of  the 
corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  border  (l'-l')  and  woolly- 
bearded  at  base  inside. 

Ij.  candscens,  Hoary  P.  Mostly  N.  &  W. :  softer-hairy  and  somewhat 
hoary,  6' -15'  high,  smaller-flowered  than  the  preceding,  and  tube  of  corolla 
smooth  at  base  inside. 

Ij.  longifl6rum,  only  on  prairies  N.  W.,  has  linear  leaves,  and  tube  of 
corolla  1'  or  more  long,  many  times  longer  than  the  eroded-toothed  lobes. 

6.  MYOSOTIS,  FORGET-ME-NOT  or  SCORPION-GRASS.  (Name 
in  Greek  means  mouse-ear,  from  the  short  soft  leaves  of  some  species.)  Fl. 
spring  and  summer. 

M.  pallistris,  True  F.,  in  gardens  and  some  waste  places,  with  loosely 
branched  stems  ascending  from  a  creeping  base,  rough-pubescent  lance-oblong 
leaves,  moderately  5-cleft  calvx  shorter  than  the  spreading  pedicels,  its  hairs 
not  hooked  nor  glandular,  and  its  lobes  open  in  frnit;  corolla  light  blue  with  a 
yellow  eye.  —  Var.  lAxa,  wild  in  wet  places  N.,  has  smaller  flowers  on  still 
longer  pedicels.     % 

M.  &rvensi8.  Not  rare  in  fields,  &c. :  hirsute,  with  lance-oblong  acutish 
leaves,  racemes  naked  at  base  and  stalked,  small  blue  corolla,  pedicels  spreading 
in  fruit  and  longer  than  the  5-cleft  equal  calyx,  the  lobes  of  which  are  closed  in 
fruit,  and  the  tube  beset  with  some  hooked  or  glandular-tipped  hail's.     (T)  ® 

M.  vdrna.  Dry  hills  :  bristly-hirsute,  erect  (4'  -  10  nigh),  branched  from 
base,  with  oblong  and  blunt  leaves,  racemes  leafy  at  base,  very  small  mostly 
white  corolla,  pedicels  in  fruit  erect  and  appressed  at  base,  but  abruptly  bent 
outwards  near  the  apex,  and  rather  shorter  than  the  unequal  very  bristly  calyx, 
some  of  its  bristles  hooked  or  glandular  at  their  tip.     ®  (g) 
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7.  OMPHAIfd>DES.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  refers  to  the  navel-shaped 
depression  on  the  upper  face  of  the  nutlets.)     Cult,  from  Eu.  for  ornament. 

O.  v6rna,  Blub  or  Spring  Navelwort.  Spreading  by  leafy  runners ; 
leaves  ovate  or  somewhat  heart-shaped,  2'-3-'  long,  pointed,  green;  flowers 
azure-blue,  in  spring.     2/ 

O.  Iinif61ia,  White  N.  Erect,  6' -12'  high,  loosely  branched,  very  pale 
or  glaucous,  with  broadly  lanceolate  leaves  sparingly  ciliate,  the  upper  sessile, 
white  or  bluish  flowers,  and  turgid  nutlets  toothed  around  the  margin  of  the 
cavity.    0 

8.  ECHINOSPKRMUM,  STICKSEED.  (Name  of  two  Greek  words 
for  hedgehog  and  seed,  from  the  nutlets  ) 

E.  L&ppula.  Weed  of  waste  grounds,  especially  N.,  roughish-hairy,  erect, 
1°-  2°  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  small  blue  flowers,  and  nutlets  with  rough- 
tubercled  back  and  thickly-prickled  margins :  fl.  all  summer.     0 

9.  CYNOOLOSSUM,  HOUNDSTONGUE  (which  the  name  means  in 
Greek).    Fl.  summer.     Nutlets  form  burs  which  adhere  to  fleece. 

C.  officinale,  Common  H.  Coarse  weed  from  Europe,  common  in  pas- 
tures and  roadsides :  leafy,  soft-pubescent,  with  spatulate  or  lance-oWong 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  closely  sessile,  crimson  purple  corolla,  and  flat  somewhat 
margined  nutlets.    ® 

C.  Virginicum,  Wild  Comfrey.  Rich  woods:  bristly-hairy;  with 
simple  stem  leafless  above  and  bearing  a  few  corymbed  naked  racemes  of  blue 
flowers,  the  stem  leaves  lance-oblong  with  heart-shaped  clasping  base,  the  nut- 
lets very  convex.     11 

C.  Morisoni,  Beggar's  Lice.  Thickets  and  open  woods:  a  common 
weed,  2°  -  4°  high,  with  slender  widely  spreading  branches,  thin  oblong-ovate 
leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,  forking  and  diverging  racemes  of  very  small 
whitish  or  bluish  flowers  on  pedicels  reflexed  in  fruit,  and  convex  barbed-prickly 
small  nutlets.    0  0 

10.  LYCOPSIS,  BUGLOSS.  (Name  of  Greek  words  for  wolf  and  face  or 
aspect.)     European  weeds.    Fl.  summer.     0 

If.  arvensis,  Field  or  Small  Bugloss.  Very  rough-bristly  weed,  about 
1°  high,  in  sandy  fields  E. ;  with  lance-oblong  leaves,  and  small  blue  corolla 
little  exceeding  the  calyx. 

11.  SYMPHYTUM,  COMFREY.  (From  Greek  word  meaning  to  grow 
together  or  unite,  alluding  probably  to  supposed  healing  properties.)  Cult 
from  Old  World  :  fl.  summer.     % 

S.  officinale,  Common  C.  Rather  soft-hairy ;  the  branches  winged  by 
the  decurrent  bases  of  the  oblong-lanceolate  leaves ;  corolla  yellowish-white. 
Naturalized  sparingly  in  moist  grounds. 

S.  asp^rrimum,  Hough  C.  Cult,  in  some  gardens :  stem  and  widely 
spreading  branches  excessively  rough  with  short  and  somewhat  recurved  little 
prickles,  not  winged ;  calyx-lobes  short ;  corolla  reddish  purple  in  bud  changing 
to  blue. 

12.  HELIOTROPIUM,  HELIOTROPE  (i.  e.,  in  Greek,  turning  to  the 
sun).    Fl.  all  summer. 

•  Spikes  only  in  pairs,  or  the  lateral  ones  solitary :  flowers  white.     0 

H.  Curassavicum.  Sandy  shores  and  banks  from  Virginia  and  Illinois 
S. :  very  smooth  and  pale ;  leaves  oblong,  spatulate,  or  lance-linear,  thickish, 
veinless 

H.  Europseum.  Old  gardens  and  waste  places  S.,  introduced  from  Eu. ; 
hoary-downy,  6'-  18'  high ;  leaves  oval,  long-pctioled,  veiny, 
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•  *  Spike*  collected  in  terminal  and  several  times  forked  cornea:  woody-stemmed 

or  shrubby  house  and  bedding  plants  from  Peru  and  Chili.     % 

H.  Peruvi&num,  Swebt  Heliotrope.  Pubescent,  with  ovate-oblong 
or  lance-ovate  very  veiny  rugose  leaves,  and  vanilla-scented  pale  blue-purple 
flowers. 

EC.  corymbdsum*  Cult  with  the  other,  differs  mainly  in  the  larger  and 
deeper-blue  flowers  of  much  less  fragrance. 

13.  HELl6PHYTUM.     (Name  of  the  Greek  words  for  sun  and  plant, 
indicating  the  resemblance  to  Heliotrope.) 

H.  Indicum,  Indian  Heliotrope  :  hairy  low  plant,  nat  from  India  as  a 
weed  in  waste  ground  S. ;  with  ovate  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  solitary  spikes  of 
small  purplish  flowers,  in  simmer ;  a  cavity  before  each  seed-bearing  cell  of  the 
2-lobed  fruit.     ® 

8L  HYDROPHYLLACEiE,  WATERLEAF  FAMILY. 

Plants  in  some  sort  resembling  both  the  foregoing  and  the  following 
families,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  more  commonly  imitating 
the  former;  differing  from  both  in  the  1 -celled  ovary  and  pod  with 
2  parietal  placentae.  In  some  the  placenta?  unite  in  the  axis,  making 
a  two-celled  ovary.  Style  2-cleft  or  else  2  separate  styles.  Ovules 
at  least  2  to  each  placenta.  Seeds  with  a  small  embryo  in  hard 
albumen.  Juice  inert  and  watery.  Leaves  mostly  alternate,  simple 
or  compound.  The  following  are  all  N.  American  plants,  some 
wild,  the  others  cult  for  ornament  from  the  West. 

§  1.   Style  2-cleft:  ovary  and  pod  \-ceUed,  with  two  parietal  placenta, 

•  These  fleshy  and  so  brvul  that  they  line  the  oviry,  and  enclose  the  {mostly  4)  ovules 

and  seeds :  corolla  usually  convolute  in  the  bud,  commonly  with  5  or  10  folds, 
scales,  or  other  apptndayes  dotcn  the  inside  of  the  tube. 

1.  HYDROPHYLLUM.    Calvx  5-parted,  sometimes  with  small  appendages  at  the 

sinuses,  not  enlarged  in  fruit.  Corolla  bell-shaped.  Style  and  mostly  hairy 
filaments  protruded  :  anthers  linear.  Pod  small,  globose,  ripening  1-4 
spherical  seeds.  Flowers  in  crowded  cymes  or  clusters.  Leaves  alternate, 
slender-petioled. 

2.  NEMOPHILA.    Calyx  5-parted,  and  with  a  reflexed  appendage  in  each  sinus, 

somewhat  enlarging  in  fruit.  Corolla  open  bell-snaped  or  wheel-shaped, 
longer  than  the  stamens.  Flowers  solitary  and  long-peduncled.  Leaves 
mostly  opposite,  at  least  the  lower  ones. 

•  *  Placenta  narrow,  adherent  directly  to  the  walls,  or  else  borne  on  an  incomplete 

partition  and  projecting  into  the  cell,  where  thry  sometimes  meet :  lobes  of  the 
corolla  imbricattd  in  the  bud. 

8.  PHACELIA.  Calyx  5-parted,  the  divisions  narrow :  no  appendages  at  the 
sinuses.  Corolla  open  bell-shaped,  approaching  wheel-shaped.  Stamens  and 
style  often  protruded.  Pod  4  -  mtmy-seeded.  Leaves  alternate.  Flowers  in 
one-sided  raceme-like  clusters  or  spikes. 

4.  WHITL  A  VIA.    Corolla  tubular-bell-shaped  or  slightly  contracted  at  the  throat, 

the  5  short  and  broad  lobes  abruptly  and  widely  spreading.  (Pod  many- 
seeded.)    Otherwise  as  the  last  section  of  Phacelia. 

§  2.   Styles  2  (rarely  3),  separate  quite  to  the  base:  ovary  and  pod  2-celled:  seeds 

minute  and  very  numerous. 

5.  HYDROLEA.    Calyx  5-parted.    Corolla  open-bell-shaped  or  approaching  wheel- 

shaped,  rather  shorter  than  the  stamens:  filaments  enlargea  at  base.  Herbs, 
or  somewhat  shrubby,  with  entire  leaves  and  often  spines  in  their  axils. 
Flowers  in  loose  axillary  clusters. 
WIGANDIA,  from  South*  America,  with  very  large  rounded  leaves  and  sharp 
or  stinging  bristles,  is  of  late  planted  out  as  an  ornamental  leaf-plant,  but  is 
as  yet  uncommon. 
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1.  HYDEOPHYLLUM,  WATERLEAF,  is  a  translation  of  the  name 
from  the  Greek,  the  application  obscure.  Plants  of  rich  woods,  &c.  Flow- 
ers white  or  bluish-tinged,  in  early  summer.     11 

*  Calyx  with  minute  appendages  if  any :  rootstocks  creeping,  scaly -toothed. 

H.  macrop helium.  From  Ohio  W.  &  S.  W. :  rough-hairy,  with  leaves 
pinnately  divided  into  9-13  cut-toothed  divisions  or  leaflets ;  a  globular  cluster 
of  flowers  on  a  very  long  peduncle. 

H.  Virginicum.  Very  common  N.  &  W.  :  smooth  or  smoothish,  with 
5-7  main  divisions  to  the  pinnate  leaves,  the  lowest  pair  2-parted,  and  calyx- 
lobes  bristly-ciliate. 

H.  Canad6nse.  Chiefly  N. :  barely  1°  high,  nearly  smooth,  the  roundish 
leaves  palmatcly  5  -  7-lobed  and  with  heart-shaped  base,  or  some  minute  leaflets 
on  the  petioles,  which  are  longer  than  the  peduncles  of  the  flower-cluster. 

*  *  Calyx  with  a  conspicuous  refiexed  appendage  in  each  sinus. 

H.  appendicul&tum.  From  New  York  W.  &  S. :  pubescent  or  hairy, 
with  rounded  palmately  5-lobcd  leaves  or  some  of  them  pinnately  divided,  rattier 
loose  flower-clusters,  and  bristly-hairy  calyx. 

2»  NEMOPHILA.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  lover  of  the  grove.)  Low 
spreading  plants  cultivated  for  ornament ;  all  but  the  first  from  California  : 
fl.  summer.     (T) 

N.  phacelioides.  Wild  from  Arkansas  S.,  and  sparingly  cult. ;  with 
ascending  stems  l°-2°  long,  alternate  leaves  pinnately  parted  into  3-9  oblong 
entire  divisions,  and  purplish-blue  corolla  l£'  broad. 

N.  insignia.  Slender,  procumbent,  with  lobes  of  the  pinnate  leaves  cut- 
toothed,  and  pure  blue  corolla  V  broad. 

N.  maculata.  Prostrate,  with  leaves  all  opposite  and  mostly  sessile, 
the  lower  lyrate-pinnatifid,  upper  sparingly  cut-toothed,  and  white  corolla  with 
violet  patch  on  each  lobe. 

N.  atomaria.  Procumbent ;  leaves  opposite,  pinnatifid ;  corolla  smaller, 
white  sprinkled  with  chocolate-brown  spots. 

3.  PHAC&XjIA.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  a  cluster.)  Several  species 
cult  for  ornament :  fl.  spring  or  summer. 

§  1.   True  Phacelia,  with  only  4  ovules  and  seeds  :  lubes  of  corolla  entire. 

P.  COngdsta.  Cult  from  Texas,  &c. :  rather  pubescent,  with  leaves  pin- 
natelv  divided  or  cleft  into  few  oblong  or  ovate  cut-toothed  leaflets  or  lobes,  and 
small  blue  flowers  in  3  or  4  spikes  at  the  summit  of  a  slender  peduncle ;  stamens 
slightly  protruding.     ® 

P.  tanacetif61ia,  from  California:  taller,  bristly-hairy,  with  narrower 
pinnatifid  leaflets,  larger  flowers  in  longer  dense  spikes,  and  long  stamens.    ® 

P.  bipinnatiflda.  Wild  from  Ohio  S.  &  W.  in  rich  shady  soil :  l°-2° 
high,  branched,  glandular-hairv,  with  leaves  twice  pinnately  divided  into  ovate 
ciit-lobcd  leaflets,  flowers  slender  pedicelled  in  long  loose  racemes,  violet-blue 
corolla  J'  or  more  broad.     ® 

§  2.    Co8manthus,  with  4  ovules  and  seeds,  and  fringed  lobes  to  corolla.     (T)  © 

P.  Plirshii.  Shady  soil  from  Penn.  W.  &  S.  and  cult,  under  the  name  of 
the  next :  slender,  8'  -1*2'  high ;  lobes  of  pinnatifid  leaves  several,  lance-oblong, 
acute ;  flowers  of  the  raceme  numerous,  on  slender  pedicels  ;  corolla  light  blue 
or  whitish,  J'  broad  ;  filaments  hairy  below. 

P.  fimbriata,  the  true  plant  grows  only  in  the  high  Alleghanies  S.,  is 
smaller,  with  3-7  rounded  or  oblong  blunt  divisions  to  the  leaves,  few  and 
smaller  white  flowers. 

m 

§  3.   EtrrocA,  with  seeds  or  at  least  ovules  several  or  many :  corolla-lobes  entire. 

P.  parviflbra.  Shaded  banks  from  Penn.  to  N.  Car. :  scarce,  delicate 
Httle  plant,  S'-G  high,  with  pinnately  divided  or  cleft  leaves,  a  raceme  of  few 
flowers  on  slender  pedicel*,  blufch  corolla  less  than  i'  wide,  and  few  seeds     (J) 
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P.  viacida,  cult  from  California  as  KtrrocA  vfscrDA :  chummy  all  orei 
with  dark  glandular  hairs,  rather  coarse  ;  leaves  orate,  cut-toothed,  short- 
petioled ;  racemes  single  terminating  the  branches ;  corolla  deep  blue,  1'  or  less 
wide ;  pod  many -seeded,     (i) 

4.  W idlTLA VI A.    (Named  by  the  lamented  Professor  Harvey  for  his 

friend  Mr.  Wkiiia.)     Fl.  summer.     ® 

W.  grandiflbra.  Cult  for  ornament,  from  California :  resembles  Pha- 
celi a  viscidain  growth  and  foliage,  but  only  slightly  clammy,  the  roundish-ovate 
or  slightly  heart-shaped  leaves  coarsely  toothed,  on  longer  petioles ;  racemes 
loose ;  corolla  1'  or  more  long,  violet-blue  (also  a  white  variety) ;  stamens  and 
style  very  slender  and  protruding. 

5.  HYDROLEA.     (Named  from  Greek  word  for  water;  the  plants  aquatic 
or  in  wet  places. )     Fl.  summer.     % 

FL  quadrivalvis,  of  S.  E.  States,  has  hairy  stems ;  lanceolate  acute  leaves 
Upering  to  the  base,  and  lanceolate  sepals  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla. 

H.  affinis,  of  river-banks,  from  S.  Illinois  S.,  is  smooth,  with  short-petioled 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  ovate  sepals  as  long  as  the  corolla. 

H.  ovata,  of  S.  W.  States,  has  soft-downy  stems,  ovate  leaves,  looser  flow- 
ers, and  lanceolate  villous  sepals. 

82.  POLEMONIACEJE,  POLEMONIUM  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  herbs,  with  regular  flowers,  persistent  j5-cleft  calyx,  the  5 
lobes  of  the  monopetalous  corolla  convolute  in  the  bud,  3-lobed 
style,  3-celled  ovary  and  pod  ;  the  single,  few,  or  many  seeds  in  each 
cell  borne  on  the  thick  axis.  Embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of 
albumen.  Insipid  and  innocent  plants,  the  juice  watery.  Nearly 
all  are  N.  American  plants,  many  cuIl  for  ornament. 

§  1.   Erect  or  diffuse  herbs,  nut  climbing,  and  with  nothing  resembling  stipules. 

1.  PHLOX.    Calyx  narrow,  prismatic  or  plaited,  5-toothed  or  6-cleft.     Corolla 

salver-shapetl,  with  a  long  tube  (Lessons,  p.  102,  fig.  208),  in  which  the  5 
short  and  unequally  inserted  stamens  are  included.  Ovary  often  with  2 
ovules,  but  the  short  pod  with  onlv  one  seed  in  each  cell.  Leaves  entire  and 
mostly  sessile,  the  lower  all  opposite,  upper  often  alternate. 

2.  G1LIA.    Calyx  tubular  or  bell-shaped,  6-cleft.    Corolla  of  various   shapes. 

Stamens  equallv  inserted  and  projecting  from  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  not 
declined.  Ovules  and  seeds  several  in  each  cell.  Leaves  either  entire,  cut, 
or  divided. 

3.  POLEMONIUM.    Calyx  bell-shaped.    Corolla  open-bell-shaped  or  short-funnel 

form.  Stamens  slender,  like  those  of  Gilia,  but  declined,  hairy-appendaged 
at  the  base.    Leaves  pinnate,  alternate. 

§  2.    Tall-climbing  by  compound  tendinis  on  the  pinnate  leaves :  lowest  leaflets  close 

to  the  stem,  unlike  the  others,  imitating  stijmles. 

i.  COBiEA.  Calyx  of  5  large  leaf-like  divisions,  the  margins  of  which,  applied 
each  to  each,  appear  like  5  winged  angles.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  short 
and  broad  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  declined.  A  fleshy  disk  around  the 
base  of  the  ovary.  Seeds  numerous  in  each  cell  of  the  pod,  winged.  Pe- 
duncles axillary,  1-flowered,  leafy-bracted  near  the  base,  naked  above. 
Leaves  alternate. 

1.   PHLOX.     (Greek  for  Jlame,  anciently  applied  to  Lychnis,  and  transferred 

to  these  North  American  plants.) 

§  1.    ®  Cultivated  for  ornamnt  from  Texas:  Jl.  all  summer. 

P.  Drummdndii.  From  this  come  all  the  annual  Phloxes  of  the  gardens : 
rather  low,  branching  and  spreading,  somewhat  clammy-pubescent,  with  co- 
rymbs of  purple,  crimson,  rose-colored,  or  even  white,  showy  flowers. 
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|  2.    %     Wild  in  mostly  dry  or  rocky  ground,  also  common  in  gardens,  where  the 

species  are  much  crossed  and  varied. 

*  Stems  erect :  flowers  in  oblong  or  pyramidal  panicle,  with  short  peduncles  and 

pedicels :  lobes  of  corolla  entire,  pink-purple,  and  with  white  varieties. 
Wild  from  Pennsylvania  S.  and  W. :  ft.  summer. 

P.  paniculate.  Smooth,  or  some  varieties  roughish  or  soft  hairy,  2°  -  4° 
high,  stout;  leaves  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate  and  mostly  with  tapenng  base; 
panicle  broad  ;  calyx-teeth  sharp-pointed. 

P.  maculate.  Smooth;  stem  slender,  l°-2°  high,  purple-spotted  lower 
leaves  lanceolate,  upper  lance-ovate  from  a  rounded  or  somewhat  neart-shaped 
base ;  panicle  long  and  narrow,  leafy  below ;  calyx-teeth  hardly  pointed. 

*  *  Stetns  ascending  or  erect,  but  often  with  a  jyrostrate  base,  1°  -  3°  high :  whole 

jJant  smooth,  not  c'amniu  nor  glandular:  flowers  corymbed :  lobes  of  corolla 
round  and  entire.      Wild  chiefly  W.  and  S.,  seldom  cult. :  fl.  summer. 
P.  Carolina.     Leaves  varying  from  lanceolate  to  ovate,  or  the  upper  heart- 
shaped;  flowers  crowded,  short-peduncled,  pink;  calyx-teeth  acute. 

P.  glab6rrima.  Slender;  leaves  often  linear-lanceolate,  3' -4'  long; 
flowers  tewer  and  loose,  pink  or  whitish  ;  calyx-teeth  sharp-pointed. 

*  *  *  Flowering  stems  ascending,  or  in  the  first  erect,  low,  terminated  by  a  loose 

corymb,  which  is  clammy-pubescent  more  or  less,  as  well  as  the  thinnish 
leaves :  flowers  mostly  pediceUed :  calyx-teeth  very  slender :  fl.  late  spring. 

P.  pilosa.  From  N.  Jersey  to  Wisconsin  &  S. :  mostly  hairy-;  erect 
stems  1°  or  so  high  ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  linear  and  tapering  to  a  point  (V-2^, 
long) ;  flowers  loose,  with  spreading  awn-pointed  calyx-teeth ;  lobes  of  pink, 
rose,  or  rarely  white  corolla  obovate  and  entire. 

P.  amefena.  Barrens  from  Virg.  to  111.  &  S. :  pubescent,  spreading 
from  the  base,  6'-  1°  high,  leaves  lanceolate,  cfr  broadly  oblong  or  ovate  on 
sterile  shoots,  short ;  flowers  in  a  crowded  leafy-bracted  corymb,  with  straight 
hardly  awn-pointed  calyx-teeth  ;  corolla  purple,  pink,  or  nearly  white. 

P.  r6ptan8.  Moist  woods  from  Penn.  and  Kentucky  8. :  spreading  by 
long  runners,  which  bear  round-obovate  often  smoothish  leaves,  those  or*  the  low 
flowering  stems  oblong  or  ovate  (about  £'  long) ;  flowers  few  but  crowded ;  lobes 
of  the  deep  pink-purple  corolla  round-obovate,  large  (1'  broad). 

P.  divaricate.  Moist  woods  from  N.  New  York  W.  &  S. :  soft-pubescent ; 
stems  loosely  spreading ;  leaves  ovate-oblong  or  broad-lanceolate  (l'-2'  long) ; 
flowers  loosely  corymbed  and  ped uncled ;  corolla  large,  pale  lilac,  bluish,  or 
lead-colored,  the  lobes  wedge-obovate  or  commonly  inversely  heart-shaped  and 
as  long  as  the  tube. 

*  *  *  *  Stems  creeping  and  tufted,  rising  little  above  the  ground,  almost  woody, 

persistent,  as  are  the  rigid  and  crowded  glandular -pub*  scent  leaves :  flowers 
few  in  the  depressed  clusters,  in  early  spring. 

P.  BUbulata,  Ground  or  Moss  Pink.  Wild  on  rocky  hills  W.  &  S.  of 
New  England,  and  common  in  gardens,  forming  broad  mats  ;  leaves  awl-shaped 
or  lanceolate,  at  most  £'  long ;  corolla  pink-purple,  rose  with  a  darker  eye,  or 
varying  to  white,  the  wedge-obovate  lobes  generally  notched  at  the  end. 

2.  GILIA.  (Named  tor  one  Gil,  a  Spanish  botanist.)  Species  abound 
%  from  Texas  and  Kansas  to  California.  Several  are  choice  annuals  of  the 
%  gardens :  fl.  summer. 

G.  COronopif61ia,  or  Ipomopsis,  called  Cypress  Gilia  from  tho 
foliage  resembling  that  of  Cypress- Vine :  wild  S.  and  cult. ;  has  erect  wand- 
like stem  2° -3°  high,  thickly  clothed  with  alternate  crowded  leaves  pinnately 
divided  into  thread-like  leaflets,  and  very  long  and  narrow  strict  leafy  panicle 
of  showy  flowers ;  the  corolla  tubular-funnel  form,  light  scarlet  with  whitish 
fpecks  on  the  lobes  inside,  l£'  long.     (Lessons,  p.  101,  fig.  201.)     (?) 

G.  androeacea,  or  LeptosFphon  androhacbus,  of  California;  low  and 
slender,  with  opposite  leaves  palmately  cleft  into  5-7  narrow  linear  divisions, 
a  heed-like  cluster  of  flowers  with  very  long  and  slender  but  small  salver-shaped 
corolla,  lilac  or  whitish  with  a  dark  eye.    4) 
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G.  tricolor,  of  California:  with  branching  stems,  about  1°  high,  scattered 
alternate  leaves  2-3  times  phmatcly  dissected  into  short  linear  divisions,  flow- 
ers panicled  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  short  funnel-form  corolla  with  lilac- 
purple  or  whitish  lobes,  brown-purple  throat,  and  yellow  tube.     (J) 

G.  capit&ta,  of  California  and  Oregon;  l°-2°  high,  with  alternate  leaves 
twice  pinnately  divided  into  small  linear  or  thread-like  leaflets  or  lobes,  and 
numerous  small  blue  flowers  crowded  in  heads  at  the  end  of  naked  branches; 
the  corolla  narrow  funnel-form  with  lanceolate  lobes.    0 

8.  POLEMONIUM,    GREEK    VALERIAN,   JACOB'S    LADDER. 

(Ancient  name,  from  the  Greek  word  for  war,  or  in  honor  of  a  philosopher  or 
king  named  Polcmon.)     Fl.  early  summer,     y. 

P.  r6ptan8.  Woods  of  Middle  States,  also  cult :  smooth,  with  weak  an<l 
spreading  (but  never  creeping)  stems  6' -10'  long,  7-11  lance-ovate  or  oblong 
leaflets,  small  corymbs  of  nodding  light  blue  flowers,  and  stamens  and  style  not 
longer  than  the  corolla. 

P.  C8erilleum.  Cult,  in  gardens  from  Eu.,  also  rarely  wild  N.  :  smooth 
or  sometimes  hairy;  with  erect  stem  l°-3°  high,  9-21  mostly  lanceolate  and 
crowded  leaflets,  clusters  of  bright  blue  flowers  collected  in  a  long  panicle,  and 
stamens  and  style  longer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  which  is  1'  broad. 

4.  COB2BA.     (Named  for  one  Cobo,  a  Spanish  priest  in  Mexico,  from  which 
country  the  common  species  was  introduced  into  cultivation.)     2/ 

C.  8C&nden8.  Smooth,  tall-climbing  by  its  much  branching  tendrils ; 
leaflets  ovatj  ;  dull  purple  or  greenish  corolla  2'  or  more  long,  long  filaments 
coiling  spirally  when  old  :  fl.  all  summer,  usually  cult,  as  an  annual. 

83.  CONVOLVULACE-ffi,  CONVOLVULUS  FAMILY. 

Twining,  trailing,  or  rarely  erect  pla  its,  (Gin's  herbs,)  commonly 
with  some  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves  no  stipules  ;  regular  mono- 
petalous  flowers  with  5  (rarely  4,)  imbricated  sepals,  as  many 
separate  stamens,  corolla  convolute  or  twisted  in  the  bud,  a 
2-4-celled  ovary  and  p<xl  with  only  1  or  2  ovules  erect  from  the 
ba.se  of  each  cell,  becoming  large  seed-,  containing  a  curved  or 
coiled  conspicuous  embryo  in  some  mucilaginous  (or  when  dry, 
harder)  albumen. 

I.  CONVOLVULUS  FAMILY  proper;  with  ordinary  foli- 
age, axillary  peduncles  bearing  one  or  more  usually  showy  flowers, 
and  embryo  with  broad  leaf-l.ke  cotyledons  folded  and  crumpled  in 
the  seed.     (Lessons,  p.  14,  fig.  25  -  28.)     Calyx  of  5  separate  sepals. 

§  1.    Style  single  and  entire:  stigmas  1-3. 
*  Calyx  naked,  i.  e.  not  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  leafy  bracts. 

1.  QUAMOCLIT.     Corolla  nearly  salver-shaped  or  trumpet-shaped,  with  a  long 

tube,  the  border  not  twisted  in  the  bud.  Stamens  and  style  commonly  pro- 
truded. Stigma  capitate,  more  or  less  2-lobed.  Fod  4-celled:  cells  l-seeded. 
(Lessons,  p.  101,  fig.  202,  203.) 

2.  IPOM(EA.     Corolla  various,  more  commonly  funnel-form,  the  border  twisted 

in  the  bud.  Stamens  mostly  included.  Stigma  capitate,  commonly  2  -  3-lobed. 
Pod  2-4-celled. 

3.  COXVOLVULTS.     Corolla  open  funnel-form  or  almost  bell-shaped.     Stamens 

included.     Stiginus  2,  linear.     Pod  2-celled:  cells  2-seeded. 

*  *  Calyx  surrounded  and  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  large  leafy  heart-shaped  bracts. 

4..  C ALYSTEGIA.  Corolla  open  funnel-form,  the  wide-spreading  border  obscure- 
ly lobed  or  entire.  Stamens  included.  Style  bearing  2  linear  or  oblong 
stigmas.    Pod  4-seeded.     Peduncles  1-flowered. 
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§  2.   Style  %chft  or  2  separate  styles,  rarely  8.     Spreading  or  trailing,  not  twining. 

6.   BONAMIA.    Like  Convolvulus,  but  the  styles  2  or  sometimes  8,  or  in  one 
species  2-cleft,  and  stigmas  capitate.    Peduncles  1  -  7-flowered. 

6.  EVOLVULUS.    Corolla  short  and  open  funnel-form,  or  almost  wheel-shaped. 

Styles  2,  each  2-cleft:  the  4  stigmas  obtuse.    Pod  2-celled:  cells  2-seeded. 

II.  DODDER  FAMILY  ;  slender  parasitic  twiners,  without 
green  herbage  and  with  only  some  minute  scales  in  place  of  leaves ; 
embryo  slender  and  spirally  coiled  in  the  seed,  destitute  of  coty- 
ledons. 

7.  CUSCUTA.    Calyx  4 -6-cleft,  or  of  5  separate  sepals.    Corolla  short,  4  -  5-cleft. 

Stamens  with  a  scale-like  mostly  fringed  appendage  at  their  base.    Styles  2 
in  our  species.    Ovary  2-celled:  cells  2-ovuled.    Pod  commonly  4-seeded. 

1.  QUAMOCLIT.  (Aboriginal  Mexican  name.)  Twiners,  with  small 
flowers  red  or  crimson,  and  with  pale  or  white  cultivated  varieties,  in  summer, 
open  through  the  day.    <T) 

Q.  vulgaris,  Cypress- Vine.  Cult,  from  Mexico :  leaves  pinnately  parted 
into  slender  almost  thread-shaped  divisions ;  peduncles  1-flowered ;  border  of 
the  narrow  corolla  5-lobcd. 

Q.  COCCinea.  Run  wild  S.  &  W. :  leaves  heart-shaped,  pointed  ;  sepals 
awn-pointed;  peduncles  several-flowered  ;  border  of  (V  long)  corolla  merely 
5-angled. 

2.  IPOMCEA,  MORNING  GLORY.     (Greek-made  name.)    FL  summer. 

§  1.  Ovary  and  pod  3-celIed  (or  accidentally  4-celled),  with  2  seeds  in  each  cell: 
stigma  more  or  less  3-lobed :  corolJa  funnel  f aim,  oj/eniny  in  early  morning 
for  a  few  hours :  stems  twining  freely,  hairy,  the  hairs  more  or  less  retrorse. 

I.  purpurea,  Common  M.  Cult,  from  Trop.  Amer.  and  wild  around 
dwellings  ;  with  heart-shaped  pointed  entire  leaves,  3-4-flowered  peduncles,  and 
purple  sometimes  variegated  or  nearly  white  corolla,  2'  long.     (J) 

I.  Nil.  Cult,  or  run  wild  S. :  with  heart-shaped  3-lobed  leaves,  1  -3-flow- 
cred  peduncles,  slender-pointed  sepals,  and  blue-purple  or  sometimes  white 
corolla  1'  -2'  long.     ® 

I.  limb&ta  or  albo-margin&ta,  perhaps  a  var.  of  the  preceding,  a 
tender  species,  with  leaves  little  lobed,  angled  or  entire,  and  larger  corolla  with 
deep  violet  border,  edged  with  white  2J'  broad.     ® 

1.  Learn,  cult,  from  S.  Amer. :  tender,  less  hairy,  with  heart-shaped  and 
some  deeply  3-lobed  leaves,  many  flowers  crowded  on  the  summit  of  the 
peduncle,  and  deep  violet-blue  corolla,  3'  long  and  border  3'  wide.     y. 

§  2.    Ovary  and  pod  2-celled,  the  cells  2-sred*  d,  or  sometimes  each  cell  divided  by  a 
partition  making  4  owsetded  cells:  lobes  of  the  stigma  if  any  only  2. 

I.  Bona-N6x,  or  Calonyction  speci6sum.  Cult.,  also  wild  far  S. : 
tall-twining,  very  smooth,  but  stems  often  beset  with  soft  almost  prickly 
projections;  leaves  heart-shaped,  halberd-shaped,  or  angled;  peduncles  long, 
1  -  few-flowered ;  corolla  salver- form  with  a  slender  tube  3' -4' long  and  the 
border  still  broader,  white,  opening  at  evening. 

I.  Batatas,  Sweet  Potato.  Cult,  from  East  Indies  :  creeping,  seldom 
twining,  smooth,  producing  the  large  fleshy  edible  roots  for  which  the  plant  is 
cultivated ;  leaves  variously  heart-shaped,  ha!  herd  -shaped,  or  triangular,  some- 
times cut-lobed ;  peduncles  bearing  3  or  4  flowers  ;  corolla  funnel-form,  purple, 
1  £'  long ;  pod  with  4  one-seeded  cells.     % 

I.  Micnauxii.  Light  soil  along  the  coast  S. :  creeping  or  twining,  with 
heart-shaped  or  triangular  sometimes  lobed  leaves  downy  beneath ;  flowers 
downy ;  corolla  purplish-white  with  purple  eye,  3'  -  4'  long,  opening  at  night ; 
pod  partly  4-celled,  with  silky  seeds ;  root  extremely  large  and  fleshy,     y. 
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L  pandurata,  Wild  Potato- Vine  or  Maw-of-thr-Eaktm.  Sandy  01 
gravelly  soil,  Coon,  to  111.  &  S. :  trailing  or  twining,  stout,  smooth,  with  heart- 
t  'upcd  and  sometimes  fiddle-shaped  or  halberd-3-lobed  leaves,  I  —  5-flowered 
peduncles,  small  bracts,  and  open  funnel-form  white  corolla  with  deep  purple 
eye,  2'  -  3'  long ;  root  very  large  and  deep.     % 

I.  sagittilolia.  Salt-marshes,  from  North  Carolina  S. :  smooth,  with 
stems  twminpr  2°-3°  high,  or  trailing,  narrow  lanceolate  or  linear  long-sagittate 
leaves,'  1  -  3-nowcrcd  club-shaped  peduncles,  and  the  bright  purple  funnel-form 
corolla  2'  -  3'  long.     % 

I.  lacundsa.  Low  grounds,  Penn.  to  111.  and  S. :  twining,  nearly  smooth, 
with  heart-shaped  nearly  entire  leaves,  short  1-3-flowered  peduncles,  small 
white  5-lobcd  corolla  about  $'  long  and  twice  the  length  of  the  pointed  ciliate 
sepals,  and  slightly  hairy  potl.     (j) 

I.  COmmutata.  Low  grounds  S.  &  W. :  rather  hairy,  twining ;  with  thin 
heart-shaped  and  sometimes  angled  or  3-5-lobed  leaves,  4-angled  1  -5-flowered 
peduncles  about  the  length  of  the  slender  petioles ;  purple  corolla  l'-2'  long 
and  4-5  times  the  length  of  the  pointed  ciliate  sepals ;  pod  hairy. 

3.  CONVbLVULUS,   BINDWEED.      (From  Latin  convolvo,   to  roll 
around  or  twine.)    Fl.  summer. 

C.  arvensis,  Field  Bindweed  of  En.,  is  a  weed  on  the  coast  E. :  spread- 
ing and  low-twiuing,  smoothuh ;  leaves  ovate-oblong  and  narrow-shaped ;  ]>c- 
duncles  1 -flowered ;  corolla  white  tinged  reddish,  less  than  1'  long.     2/ 

C.  tricolor.  Cult  from  S.  Europe  in  gardens  ;  hairy,  low,  with  ascending 
branching  stems,  lance-obovate  or  spatulatc  almost  sessile  leaves,  1-flowered 
peduncles,  rather  large  and  sho.vy  flowers  opening  in  sunshine,  the  corolla  blue 
with  pale  or  white  throat  and  yellow  tube.     0 

4.  CALYSTEGIA,   BRACTED   BINDWEED.      (From  Greek  words 
denoting  the  calyx  covred,  that  is,  by  the  bracts.)     Fl  all  summer. 

C.  Bepium,  Hkd3k  B.  Wild  in  low  grounds,  also  planted :  twining  freely, 
sometimes  also  trailing,  spreading  by  running  rootstocks ;  smoQth,  also  a  downy 
variety ;  leaves  triangular  and  halberd-shaped  or  arrow-shaped,  with  the  lobes 
at  base  obliquely  truncate  and  sometimes  toothed  or  sinuate ;  peduncles  4-ang!ed ; 
corolla  white  or  light  rose-colored,  1  £'  -  2'  long.     % 

C.  spithamfiea.  Dry  sterile  ground  ;  downy,  not  twining,  6'-  12*  high  ; 
leaves  oblong,  some  of  them  more  or  less  auricled  or  heart-shaped  at  the  base ; 
corolla  white,  2'  long.     ^ 

5.  BON  AMI  A.      (Named  for  F,  Bonamj.)     Low,  small-flowered:  corolla 
more  or  less  silky  or  hairy  outside  :  fl.  summer  :  chiefly  S.     y. 

B.  humi8trata.  Dry  pine  barrens  from  Vir<j.  S. :  sparsely  hairy  or 
smoothish ;  leaves  varying  from  oblong  with  heart-shaped  base  to  linear ;  sepals 
smooth ;  corolla  white,  almost  1'  long  ;  filaments  hairy  ;  styles  united  at  base. 

B.  aquatica.  Along  ponds  S.  :  finely  soft-downy ;  leaves  varying  as  in 
the  preceding ;  sepals  silky ;  corolla  pink  or  purple  £'  long ;  filaments  smooth  ; 
styles  nearly  separate. 

B.  Pickeringii.  Sandy  barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S.,  scarce :  leaves  nearly 
linear,  narrow,  tapering  to  a  'sessile  base ;  bracts  leaf-like  and  longer  than  the 
flowers ;  sepals  hairy  ;  corolla  white,  hardly  £'  long ;  styles  united  to  above  the 
middle,  and  with  stamenj  also  protruding. 

6.  EVdLVTJLUS.     (From  Latin  for  unroll,  that  is,  it  does  not  twine.) 
Low  and  diminutive  small-flowered  plants,  only  S.     Fl.  summer.      ^ 

tufted  from  a  woody  base, 
leaves  crowded,  mostly 
purple;  4'  broad. 
E.  sericeus.  Damp  ground  S.  &  S.  W.  :  slender-stemmed,  silky  with 
fine  appresscd  hairs,  except  the  upper  face  of  the  scattered  lance-linear  leaves  ,• 
corolla  white  or  bluish,  not  J'  broad. 
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7.  CtfrSCUTA,  DODDER*.  (Old  name,  of  uncertain  derivation.)  Plants 
resemble  threads  of  yarn,  yellowish  or  reddish,  spreading  over  herbs  and  low 
hushes,  coiling  around  their  branches,  which  they  adhere  to  and  rob  of  their 
juices.    Flowers  small,  mostly  white,  clustered. 

§  t .  Stigma*  slender  ;  pod  opening  by  a  transverse  division  all  round  near  the  base, 
having  the  partition  behind.     Nativs  of  Europe :  fi.  early  summer. 

C.  Epilinum,  Flax  Dodder.  Growing  on  flax,  which  it  injures ;  occa- 
sionally found  iu  our  flax-fields ;  flowers  globular,  in  scattered  heads';  corolla 
5-parted.     Q) 

§  2.   Stigmas  capitate:  pods  bursting  irrtgularly  if  at  all:   wild  sjiecies  of  the 
country,  mostly  in  rich  or  low  ground :  fi.  summer  and  autumn.     Q) 

*  Flowers  in  rather  loose  clusters,  mostly  shtrt-pedicelled,  the  scaly  bracts  few  and 

scattered :  calyx  4  -  b-cle/l. 

«-  Corolla  with  cylindrical  tube,  in  fruit  covering  the  top  of  the  pod. 

C.  tentlifldra.  On  shrubs  and  tall  herbs  from  N.  Jersey  W.  &  S.,  in 
swamps  :  pale  ;  tube  of  the  corolla  twice  the  length  of  its  ovate  acute  spreading 
lobes  and  of  the  ovate  blunt  calyx-lobes. 

C.  inftexa.  On  shrubs  and  tall  herbs  in  prairies  and  barrens  W.  &  S.  : 
corolla  fleshy,  mostly  4-cleft,  its  tube  no  longer  than  the  ovate  acutish  crenulatc 
erect  or  inflexed  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  the  acute  keeled  calyx-lobes. 

C.  decora.  Wet  prairies  S.  W. :  with  larger  flowers,  the  corolla  broadly 
bell-shaped,  its  5  lobes  lance-ovate  and  acute. 

«-*-  Corolla  bell-shaped,  remaining  at  the  base  of  the  ripe  pod, 

C.  arvensis.  On  low  herbs,  in  fields  and  barrens  from  New  York  to  111. 
&  S.  W. :  flowers  earliest  (June,  July)  and  smallest ;  tube  of  corolla  shorter  than 
its  5  lanceolate  pointed  spreading  lobes,  much  longer  than  the  stamens. 

C.  chlorocarpa.  On  low  herbs,  in  wet  soil,  from  Delaware  W.  &  S.W. : 
orange-colored ;  open  bell-shaped  corolla  with  lobes  about  the  length  of  the 
mostly  4  acute  lobes  and  the  stamens  ;  pod  large,  depressed,  greenish-yellow. 

C.  Gronbvii.  The  commonest  E.  &  W.  and  the  only  one  N.  E. ;  on  coarse 
herbs  and  low  shrubs  in  wet  places ;  beli-shaj  ed  corolla  with  tube  usually 
longer  than  its  5  (rarely  4)  ovate  blunt  spreading  lobes ;  its  internal  scales 
large  and  copiously  fringed. 

+  *  Flowers  sessile  in  compact  mostly  continuous  clusters,  making  large  bunches  or 
close  matted  coils,  when  old  resembling  pieces  of  rope  twisted  around  the  stems 
of  coarse  herds  or  shrubs :  calyx  of  separate  sepals  surrounded  by  similar 
crowded  bracts :  remains  of  the  corolla  borne  on  the  top  of  the  ripe  pod. 

C.  COmpacta.  On  shrubs,  from  N.  York  S.  &  W. :  bracts  (3-5)  and 
sepals  round  and  appressed ;  tube  of  corolla  cylindrical. 

C.  glomerata.  On  Golden  rods  and  other  coarse  Compo-itae,  from  Ohio 
W.  &  S.  W. :  the  numerous  oblong  scarious  bracts  closely  imbricated  with 
recurving  tips ;  sepals  similar,  shorter  than  the  cylindraceous  tube  of  the  corolla. 

84.   SOLANACE-ffi,  NIGHTSHADE  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  rank -seen  ted  herbage  (this  and  the  fruit  more  com- 
monly nareotic-pot-onous,  colorless  juice),  alternate  leaves  (but  apt 
to  be  in  pairs  ami  unequal),  regular  flowers  with  the.  parts  usually 
in  fives,  but  the  ovary  mostly  2-celled,  the  many-.-eeded  placentae 
in  the  axis.  The  seeds  have  a  slender  usually  curved  embryo  in 
fleshy  albumen.  (Lessons,  p.  15,  fig.  34,  35.)  The  order  runs  on 
the  one  hand  into  Scrophulariaceae,  which  a  tew  species  approach 
in  a  somewhat  irregular  corolla,  but  their  stamens  are  as  many  as 
the  lobes.  On  the  other  hand  the  Nolana  group  is  appended,  which 
differs  from  all  in  its  separate  ovaries  around  a  common  style. 
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I.  NOLANA  FAMILY,  wi:h  few  or  many  separate  ovaries 
collected  in  a  circle  or  heap  around  the  ba»e  of  a  single  style.  Low 
and  spreading  plants. 

1.  NOLANA.    Calyx  6-cleft,  foliaceons.     Corolla  short  and  open  funnel-form, 

plaited  in  the  bud.  Stamens  5.  Style  1:  stigma  capitate  or  club-shaped. 
Ovaries  3  -  40,  becoming  1  -  4-celled  drupelets  or  nutlets,  each  cell  1-seeded. 

II.  NIGHTSHADE  FAMILY  propsr,  with  only  one  2-celled 
or  sometimes  3  —  5-celled  ovary  as  we il  as  style,  the  many-seeded 
placentae  in  the  axis,  usually  much  projecting  into  the  cell. 

§  1.  Corolla  wheel-shaped,  lobed  or  parted  into  5  or  sometimes  inure  divisions,  plailvl 
and  valvite  or  the  margins  turned  inwards  in  the  bud:  the  tube  very  slioii : 
antfiers  conniving  around  the  style :  fruit  a  berry. 

2.  LYCOPERSICUM.    Like  Solatium,  except  that  the  anthers  are  united  by  a 

membrane  at  their  tips  and  the  ceils  open  lengthwise.  Leaves  puinfttely 
compound. 

3.  SOLANUM.    Stamens  with  anthers  equalling  or  mostly  longer  than  the  very 

short  filaments,  usually  not  united,  the  cells  opening  by  a  hole  at  the  apex. 
(Lessons,  i).  101,  fig.  204,  205.)    Leaves  simple  or  pinnate. 

4.  CAPSICUM.    Stamens  with  slender  filaments  much  longer  than  the  short  and 

separate  commonly  heart-shaped  anthers,  their  cells  opening  lengthwise. 
Berry  sometimes  dry  and  inflated,  then  becoming  1 -celled. 

§  2.  Corolla  between  wheeUshi^d  and  funnel-form^  plaited  in  the  burl,  the  border  very 
moderately  if  at  all Itbed:  anthers sepirate,  opening  lengthwise :  calyx  blid- 
dery-injluted  ajler  Jlowering,  enclosing  the  globular  berry. 

6.  PHYSALIS.    Calyx  5-cleft.     Corolla  mostly  somewhat  5-lobed.  (Lessons,  p. 
101,  fig.  206.)    Stamens  erect    Fruit  a  juicy.  oftea  edible,  2-celled  berry. 

6.  NICANDRA.     Calyx  5-parted  and  angled,  *tne  divisions  somewhat  arrow- 

shaped.  Corolla  with  widely-spreading  border  almost  entire.  Fruit  a  dry 
8-6-celled  berry. 

§  3.    On'oUa  bell-shaped,  funnel-form,  tubular,  or  salver-shaped:  anthers  separate, 
opening  lengthwise  :  cilyx  not  bladdery-inflated. 
*  Calyx  urn-shctped  in  fruit,  enclosing  the  pod*  coroUx  considerably  irregular. 

7.  HYOSCYAMUS.    Calyx  5-lobed,  the  spreading  border  becoming  reticulated, 

enclosing  the  2-celled  pod,  which  opens  by  the  top  falling  otf  as  a  lid.  Co- 
rolla short  funnel-form,  with  the  plaited  border  more  or  less  oblique  and 
unequal.    Stamens  declined. 

*  Qdyx  5-parted  to  near  the  base,  the  lobes  foliaceous. 

8.  ATROPA.    Calyx  with  ovate  divisions,  in  fruit  enlarging  and  spreading  under 

the  globose  purple  berry.  Corolla  between  bell-shaped  and  funnel-form,  with 
5  triangular-ovate  lobes.    Stamens  and  style  somewnat  declined,  slender. 

9.  PETUNIA.    Calyx  with  narrow  somewhat  spatulate  lobes  much  'longer  than 

the  tube.  Corolla  funnel-form  or  somewhat  salve-^shaped,  the  5-lobed  border 
commonly  a  little  unequal.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube,  unequal.  Pod 
2-celled?  2-valved. 

*  *  *  Calyx  tubular,  prismatic,  or  beU-shaped, 

«-  Covering  the  dry  pod  or  nearly  so  :  corolh  s-dner-shapetl  or  funnel-form,  the  lobes 

plaited  in  the  bud :  see/Is  minute. 

10.  NIEREMBERGIA.     Corolla  with  very  slender  thread-like  tube  ti'-l'lorig), 

abruptly  expanded  at  the  narrow  throat  into  a  saucer-shaped  or  almost  wheel- 
shapcl  5-!obed  border.  Stamens  short,  borne  on  the  throat.  Stigma  kidney- 
shape. I  and  somewhat  2-lipped.     Flowers  scattered. 

11.  NICOTIAN  A.     Corolla  with  a  regular  5-lobed  border.    Stamens  Inserted  on  its 

tube,  included:  filaments  straight.  Stigma  capitate.  Pod  2 - 4-valved  from 
the  apex.     Flowers  more  or  less  rucemed  or  pauicled. 

•♦-  h-  Calyx  prismatic,  fatting  away  after  flinoe  ring,  leaving  the  2-  4-celled  pod  naked. 

12.  DATURA.    Corolla  funnel-form,  strongly  plaited  in  the  bud,  and  with  6  or 

more  pointed  teeth.     (Lessons,  p.  100,  fig.  199;  p.  110,  fig.  225.J     Filaments 
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slendur.  Stigma  somewhat  2-lobed  or  2-lipped.  Tod  globular,  in  the  com- 
mon species  prickly  and  4-celled,  but  the  2  placentae-bearing  or  false  par- 
titions often  incomplete.  Seeds  large  and  nat,  somewhat  kidney-shaped. 
Flowers  terminal  or  in  the  forks. 

+-■•-««-  Calyx  btU-shaped,  cup-shaped,  or  short-tubular,  in  fruit  persistent  under  or 
partly  covering  the  2-celled  berry ;  sltrubs,  with  entire  feather-veined  Itaves. 

13.  OESTRUM.    Corolla  tubular-fuimel-form  or  club-shaped,  the  lobes  folded  or 

plaited  lengthwise  in  the  bud.  Stamens  included.  Stigma  capitate.  Ovary 
with  few  ovules  in  each  cell.    Berry  few-seeded.    Flowers  in  clusters. 

14.  LYCIUM.     Farts  of  the  flower  often  in  fours.     Corolla  funnel-form,  bell- 

shaped  or  tubular,  the  lobes  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry 
many-seeded,  red  or  reddish.    Flowers  solitary  or  umbelled,  lateral. 

1.  NOLAN  A.  (From  Latin  no/a,  a  little  bell. )  Cult,  for  ornament,  from 
coast  of  Peru  and  Chiii ;  the  following  procumbent  and  spreading,  rather 
fleshy-leaved,  smooth  except  some  scattered  hairs  on  the  stalks,  the  showy 
blue  flowers  solitary  on  axillary  or  lateral  peduncles,  opening  in  sunshine,  all 
summer. 

N.  atriplicifdlia,  with  obovate  or  broadly  spatulate  leaves  (resembling 
those  of  Spinach,  whence  the  specific  name) ;  sky-blue  corolla  2'  wide  with 
white  and  yellowish  centre;  ovaries  numerous  in  a  heap,  each  1 -celled  and 
1 -seeded,     (i) 

N.  prostrata,  now  less  common,  has  more  pctio'.ed  rather  narrower  leaves, 
smaller  pale  violet-blue  flower  striped  with  purple,  and  few  ovaries  each  of  2  -  4 
cells.    ®  + 

2.  TjYCOPERSICUM,  TOMATO.  (Name  in  Greek  means  wolf-peach, 
no  obvious  application.)    Fl.  summer. 

Tj.  esculdntum,  Tomato,  cult,  from  trop.  America,  includes  the  manifold 
varieties  and  forms ;  hairy,  rank-scented  ;  leaves  interruptedly  pinnate,  larger 
leaflets  cut  or  pinnatitid ;  flowers  yellowish,  by  cultivation  having  their  parts 
often  increased  in  number,  the  esculent  red  berry  becoming  several  celled.     (£, 

3.  SOLANUM,  NIGHTSHADE,  &c.  (Derivation  uncertain.)  Flowers 
mostly  in  corymb  or  raceme-tike  clusters,  in  summer. 

§  1.   More  or  less  prickly  herbs,  witJt  acute  elongated-lanceolate  anthers. 

*  Very  prickly  cttfyx  enclosing  the  dry  berry :  anthers  declined,  unequal,  one  of 
them  much  longer  than  the  rest,  leaves  sinuately  once  to  thrice  pinuatijid.     ® 

S.  rostratum.  Wild  on  plains  W.  of  Mississippi,  and  becoming  a  weed 
in  some  g  miens,  has  yellow  flowers,  1'-  l£'  in  diameter. 

S.  heterodpxum.  Wild  S.  W.  beyond  the  Mississippi,  sometimes  cult, 
for  ornament,  has  violet-blue  flowers,  and  the  more  divided  leaves  resemble 
those  of  Watermelon,  but  are  very  prickly 

*  *  Calyx  mostly  somewhat  prickly  but  nat  enclosing  the  fruit :  anthers  nearly  equal. 

S.  Carolin6n8e,  Horsk-Nkttle.  Wild  weed  in  sandy  soil  from  Conn. 
S. :  ronghish  downy,  1°  high,  with  ovate-oblong  angled  or  sinuate-lobed  leaves, 
yellowish  prickles,  and  pale  b'ue  or  white  flowers  almost  1'  wide.     ^ 

S.  aculeatlssimum.  Weed  introduced  into  waste  places  S.,  l°-2° 
high,  bristly  hairy,  greener  and  more  prickly  than  tnc  foregoing,  with  smaller 
white  flowers,    (i) 

S.  Melong&na,  Egg  Plant,  Aubergine.  Cult,  for  the  large  oblong 
or  ovate  violet-colored  or  white  esculent  fruit  (2' -6'  long)  ;  leaves  ovate,  rather 
downy,  obscurely  sinuate ;  corolla  violet  with  yellow  eye.     <J) 

§  2.   Pbmts  not  at  all  prickly :  anthers  blunt. 

S.  nigrum,  Black  or  Common  Nightshade.  Low  weed  of  shady 
grounds,  much  branched,  nearly  smooth,  with  ovate  wavy-toothed  or  sinuate 
leaves,  very  small  white  flowers,  and  globular  black  berries  said  to  be  jx>ison- 
ous.     0 
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S.  tuberbsum,  Potato.  Colt,  from  Chili  for  the  esculent  tubers ;  leaves 
pinnate,  of  several  ovate  leaflets  and  some  minute  ones  intermixed ;  flowers  b  ue 
or  white  ;  berries  round,  green.     % 

S.  Dulcamara,  Bittersweet.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  moist  cult,  and  waste 
grounds  ;  smoothish,  with  tall  stems  woody  at  base  and  disposed  to  climb,  ovate 
and  heart-shaped  leaves,  some  of  the  upper  ones  halberd-3-lobed,  or  with  one  or 
two  pairs  of  smaller  leaflets  or  lobes  at  base,  corolla  violet-purple  with  a  pair 
of  greenish  spots  on  the  base  of  each  lobe,  and  oval  red  berries.     % 

S.  jasminoide8.  Woody-stemmed  house-plant  from  Brazil,  tall-climbing 
by  its  petioles,  very  smooth,  with  oblong  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped  entire 
leaves,  or  some  of  them  divided  into  3  leaflets,  and  clusters  of  white  or  bluish 
flowers.     2J. 

8.  Pseudo-Capsicum,  Jerusalem  Cherry.  Shrubby  house-plant 
from  Madeira,  cult.  u>r  the  ornamental  bright  red  berries,  resembling  cherries; 
smooth,  with  lance-oblong  entire  leaves  and  small  white  flowers.     21 

4.  CAPSICUM,  CAYENNE  or  RED  PEPPER.  (Said  to  come  from 
Greek  word  meaning  to  gobble  or  eat  quickly.)  Originally  all  South  Ameri- 
can.    Fl.  summer. 

C.  annuum,  Common  C.  Cult,  for  the  large  oblong  or  globular  and  often 
angled  dry  berry  (red  or  green),  which  is  exceedingly  pungent,  and  used  as  a 
condiment ;  leaves  ovate,  entire  ;  flowers  white,  with  truncate  calyx.     (f) 

C.  Cera8if6rme,  U  cult,  rarely  as  a  pepper,  more  commonly  for  the  orna- 
mental cherry-'.ike  fruit,  either  bright  red  or  yellow  ;  stem  shrubby.     3/ 

t 

5.  PHYSALIS,  GROUND  CHERRY.  (Greek  name  for  bladdery,  from 
the  inflated  fruiting  calyx.)     Fl.  summer. 

§  1.   Low  stems  (6'-2(V  high)  from  slender  creeping  root  stocks:  anthers  yellow: 
fruiting  calyx  lamely  inflated,  5-angled,  much  larger  than  the  edible  berry. 
All  but  the  first  are  wild  sptcits  of  the  country  y  in  light  or  sandy  soil.     y. 

P.  Alkekengi,  Strawbkrry  Tomato.  Cult,  from  S.  Eu.,  and  running 
wild  E. :  rather  downy ;  leaves  triangular-ovate,  pointed ;  corolla  greenish- 
white,  5-lobed,  not  spotted ;  fruiting  calyx  ovate,  turning  red ;  berry  red. 

P.  Pennsylvanica.  Smooth  or  somewhat  hairy,  but  not  clammy ;  leaves 
varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate  (var.  lanceol.Vta),  entire  or  sparingly  wavv- 
toothed  ;  corolla  yellowish  with  a  darker  throat  and  slightly  5-l(Moothed 
border  ;  fruiting  calyx  sunken  at  the  base  ;  berry  red. 

P.  Visc6sa.  Clammy-pubescent,  much  branched,  bushy  ;  leaves  ovate  or 
heart-shaped  and  mostly  toothed  ;  corolla  light  yellow  with  dark  brown  centre; 
fruiting  calyx  truncate  or  slightly  concave  at 'base,  sharply  5-angled ;  berry 
orange  or  reddish,  glutinous. 

§  2.    Stems  I  °  -3°  high,  from  an  annual  root :  flowers  sm-dl,  light  greenish-yellow  : 
anthers  tinged  with  blue  or  v  o  et.      Wild  sp  c'ies  in  low  or  cuft.  grounds.     (i) 

P.  pub£scens.  Clammy-hairy  or  downy  ;  stems  much  spreading  ;  leaves 
ovate  or  heart-shaped,  augulate-toothed  ;  corolla  brown-spotted  in  the  throat ; 
sharply  5-angled  fruiting  calyx  loosely  enclosing  the  yellow  or  greenish  berry. 

P.  angulata.  Nearly  smooth ;  leaves  more  sharply  cut-toothed  ;  peduncles 
slender,  very  small  corolla  not  spotted ;  fruiting  calvx  10-angled,  loose,  at  length 
tilled  by  the  greenish-yellow  berry. 

P.  Philad&phlca.  Almost  smooth,  erect ;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong  and 
oblique  at  base,  slightly  toothed  or  angled  ;  corolla  dark  colored  in  the  throat, 
over  £'  wide ;  fruiting  calyx  globose,  completely  filled  by  the  large  reddish  or 
purple  edible  berry,  and  open  at  the  mouth. 

6.  NICANDRA,  APPLE-OF-PERU.    (Named  from  the  poet  Nicander?) 

Only  one  species  :  fl.  summer.     (I) 

N.  physaloides.  Tall  smooth  weed  from  Peru,  wild  in  moist  waste 
grounds  ;  with  ovate  angled  or  sinuate-toothed  leaves,  and  solitary  peduncles, 
bearing  a  rather  large  pale  blue  flower. 
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7.  HYOSCTiTAMUS,  HENBANE.     (Name  of  the  Greek  words  for  hog 

•  and  bean.)    Fl.  summer.     ®  © 

H.  niger,  Black  Henbane,  of  Europe,  cult,  in  old  gardens,  and  a  weed 
in  waste  places :  clammy-downy,  strong-scented,  narcotic-poisonous ;  with  clasp- 
ing sinuate-toothed  leaves,  sessile  flowers  in  one-sided  leafy-bractcd  spikes,  and 
dull  yellowish  corolla  netted-veiny  with  purple. 

8.  ATROP A,  BELLADONNA.     (Named  after  one  of  the  Fates.)     % 

A.  BeUad6nna,  the  only  species,  sparingly  cult,  from  Europe :  low  and 
spreading,  nearly  smooth,  with  ovate  entire  pointed  leaves,  flowers  single  or  in 
pairs  nodding  on  lateral  peduncles,  dull-purple  corolla,  and  handsome  purple 
berry ;  whole  plant  poisonous,  used  in  medicine. 

9.  PETUNIA.  (Petun  is  an  aboriginal  name  of  Tobacco.)  Cultivated  as 
garden-annuals,  from  South  America.  The  common  Petunias  are  of  the  two 
following  species  and  their  hybrids :  herbage  clammy-pubescent;  flowers  large 
and  showy,  in  summer. 

P.  nyctaginiflbra,  with  originally  white  corolla,  the  long  narrow  tube 
3  or  4  times  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

P.  violacea,  now  much  the  more  common,  with  weaker  stems,  and  violet- 

{rarple  or  rose-red  corolla,  the  broader  and  ventricose  tube  hardly  twice  the 
ength  of  the  calyx. 

10.  NIEREMBEROIA.  ( Named  for  J.  Nieremberg,  a  priest  and  botani- 
cal collector  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  whence  the  common  species  comes.)     If.  (D 

N".  gracilis.  Cult,  for  ornament  under  many  varieties,  low,  with  slender 
bushy  oranches,  small  linear  or  spatulate-linear  leaves,  and  scattered  flowers 
produced  all  summer,  white  or  veined  or  tinged  with  purple. 

11.  NICOTIANA,  TOBACCO  (Named  for  John  Nicot,  one  of  the  in- 
troducers of  Tobacco  into  Europe.)  Rank,  acrid-narcotic,  mostly  clammy- 
pubescent  plants,  chiefly  of  America ;  leaves  entire  or  merely  wavy-margined. 
Fl.  summer. 

N.  Tab&cum,  Common  T.,  the  principal  species  cult,  for  the  foliage :  4°  - 
6°  high,  with  lance-ovate  decurrent  leaves  1°-  2°  long,  or  the  upper  lanceolate, 
panicled  flowers,  and  rose-purple  funnel-form  corolla  2'  long,  with  somewhat  in- 
flated throat  and  short  lobes.     ® 

N.  r&Stica,  a  weed  in  some  places,  is  a  low  homely  plant,  with  ovate  and 
petiolcd  leaves  2' -5'  long,  and  green  funnel-form  corolla  (1*  long)  contracted 
under  the  short  round  lobes.     0 

N.  longiflbra,  is  slender,  2°  -  3°  high,  cult,  for  its  handsome  white  flow- 
ers, which  open  toward  evening ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  the  green  tube  4'  and 
the  lance-ovate  acute  lobes  A'  long  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  undulate.     (T) 

N.  TiOCtiflbra,  its  handsome  white  flowers  also  opening  at  evening  (as  the 
name  denotes),  is  similar  to  last,  but  with  ovatc-lanccolate  pctioled  leaves,  tube 
of  corolla  only  2'  -  3'  long,  and  its  roundish  lobes  notched  at  the  end.     Q) 

12.  DATURA,  THORN-APPLE,  STRAMONIUM,  &c.  (Name  altered 
from  the  Arabic.)  Rank-scented,  mostly  large-flowered,  narcotic-poisonous 
weeds,  or  some  ornamental  in  cultivation  :  fl.  summer. 

§  1.  Flower  and  the  usually  prickly  A-vaJved  pod  erect,  the  latter  resting  on  a  plate 
or  saucer-shaped  body  which  is  the  persistent  base  of  the  calyx,  the  whole 
upper  part  of  which  falls  off  entire  after  flowering :  corolla  with  a  5-toothed 
border.     (J) 

D.  Strambnium,  Common  T.  or  Jamestown- Weed.  Waste  grounds : 
smooth,  with  green  stems  and  white  flowers  (3'  long)  ;  leaves  ovate,  angled,  or 
sinuate-toothed. 

D.  Tatula,  Purple  T.  A  weed  very  like  the  other,  but  rather  taller,  with 
purple  stem  and  pale  violet-purple  flowers. 
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{  2.   Pod  nodding  on  the  short  recurved  peduncle,  rather  fl*  shy,  bunting  irregular- 
ly, otJterwme  a*  in  tlte  foregoing  tection  :  flowers  large,  showy.     Cult. /rota 
warm  regions  for  ornament.     (I)  11 

D.  M6tel.  Clammy-pubescent ;  leaves  ovate,  entire  or  obscurely  angled- 
toothed ;  corolla  white,  the  10- toothed  border  4'  wide. 

D.  meteloides.  Cult,  from  New  Mexico  (sometimes  under  the  name  of 
D.  WkIghtii  ) ;  like  the  other,  but  pale,  almost  smooth,  the  flower  sweet-scented, 
and  the  corolla  with  more  expanded  5-toothed  border  5'  -6'  wide,  white  or  pale 
violet. 

{  3.  Flower  and  smooth  2-ceffed  pod  hanging,  the  former  very  large,  6'  -  10'  long: 
calyx  slitting  down  lengthwise  after  flowertng.  Tropical  American  tret- 
tike  shrubs,  cult,  in  con*erratiories :  flowers  sometimes  doable, 

D.  arbbrea,  has  ovate  or  lance-oblong  entire  or  angled  pubescent  leaves, 
long  teeth  to  the  corolla,  and  unconnected  anthers. 

D.  SUav&oletLS,  has  mostly  entire  and  smooth  leaves,  short  teeth  to  the 
corolla  and  the  anthers  sticking  together. 

13.  CESTRUM  (Name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  some  different  plant, 
the  derivation  obscure. )  Shrubs  of  warm  climates,  chiefly  American  ;  a  few 
cult,  in  conservatories. 

C.  Slogans,  or  HabrothAmxus  £legans,  from  Mexico,  has  the  branches 
and  lower  face  of  the  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong  pointed  leaves  downy-pubescent, 
terminal  corvmbs,  and  rose-pnrple  club-shaped  corollas  less  than  1'  long. 

C.  noctdrnum,  from  W.  Ind. ;  with  smooth  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary 
clusters  of  yellowish  green  slender  flowers,  very  sweet-scented  at  night. 

C.  Parqui,  from  ChLi ;  has  lanceolate  smooth  leaves  very  acute  at  both 
ends,  and  a  terminal  panicle  of  crowded  spikes  or  racemes  of  tubular-funnel- 
form  or  partly  club-shaped  dull-yellow  flowers,  fragrant  at  night. 

14.  Ll^CIUM.  (Named  from  the  country  of  the  original  species,  Lycia.) 
Trailing,  climbing,  or  low  spreading  shrubs,  usually  spiny,  with  small  leaves 
often  clustered  on  lateral  spurs,  and  small  flowers,  in  spring  and  summer. 

L.  V  ill  gar  e,  Matrimony  Vine.    From  the  Mediterranean  region  :  planted, 
and  sparingly  running  wild  in  some  places,  slightly  thorny,  with  very  long  and 
lithe  recurved  or  almost  climbing  branches,  oblong-spatulate  leaves,  slender 
stalked  flowers  clustered  in  the  axils,  and  paie  greenish-purple  5-c!cft  corolla 
about  equalling  the  5  stamens. 

L.  Caroliniaiium.  Wild  in  salt  marshes  S.  :  low,  spiny,  with  fleshy 
thickened  almost  club-shaped  leaves,  scattered  small  flowers,  and  4-cleft  purple 
corolla  shorter  than  the  4  stamens. 

85.  GENTIANACE-33,  GENTIAN  FAMILY. 

Known  generally  fi  orn  the  other  monopetalous  plants  with  free 

ovary   by   the  1 -celled  ovary  and   pod   with    2    parietal    placentae 

covered  with  small  seeds  along  with   regular  flowers,  their  stamens 

as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  alternate  with  them,  and 

the  leaves  opposite,  simple,  entire,  and  sessile,  without  stipules.     The 

exceptions  are  that  in  some  cases  the  ovules  cover  the  whole  inner 

face  of  the  ovary,  and  in  one  group  the  leaves  are  alternate  and 

even  compound.     They  are  nearly  all  very  smooth  and  bitter-tonic 

plants,  with  colorless  juice,  the  calyx  persistent.     Ours  herbs,  none 

in  common  cultivation. 

§  1.  Leaves  op/xmte  or  whorled  and  entire,  sessile.     Corolla  with  the  lobes  mostly 
convolute  in  the  bud,  sometimes  also  plaited  in  the  sinuses. 

i-  Style  slender,  deciduous  from  the  pod :  anthers  soon  curving. 

1.   SABB  ATI  A.     Calyx  5  -  12-parted,the  divisions  slender.     Corolla  wheel-shaped. 
5  -  12-parted.    Style  2-parted.     Fod  globular,  many-seeded.     Slender  herbs. 
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«-«-  Style  (if  any)  and  stigmas  persistent  on  the  pod:  anthers  straight 

'  S.  FRASERA.  Calyx  and  corolla  deeply  4-parted,  wheel-shaped;  divisions  of  the 
latter  with  a  glandular  and  fringed  spot  or  pit  on  their  middle.  Pod  oval, 
flattened,  rather  few-seeded:  seeds  large  and  flat,  wing-margined.  Large 
thick-rooted  herbs,  with  whorled  leaves  and  panicled  flowers. 

3.  G  ENTIAN A.    Calyx  4  -  5-cleft.    Corolla  4  -  5-lobed,  often  with  teeth  or  salient 

folds  at  the  sinuses,  usually  withering-persistent.  Style  short  or  none;  stig- 
mas 2,  persistent.  Pod  oblong,  containing  innumerable  small  seeds  with  loose 
cellular  or  winged  coat.     Flowers  solitary  or  clustered,  mostly  showy. 

4.  BARTONIA.    Calyx  4-parted.    Corolla  deeply  4-cleft.    Style  none.    Pod  ob- 

long, flattish,  the  minute  innumerable  seeds  covering  its  whole  inner  face. 
Flowers  very  small.    Leaves  reduced  to  little  awl-shaped  scales. 

§  2.   Leave*  alternate,  lima  petioltd.     Corolla  witli  the  lobes  valvule  and  the  edges 
turned  inwards  in  the  bud.     Seeds  many  or  ftw,  with  a  hard  or  bony  coat. 

6.  MENYANTHES.  Calyx  6-parted.  Corolla  very  short-funnel-form,  5-lobed, 
white-bearded  over  the  whole  upper  face.  Sty'e  slender,  persistent:  stigma 
2-lobed.  Pod  globular,  with,  many  smooth  and  shining  seeds.  Flowers 
racemed  on  a  stout  scape;  one  or  more  long  petioles  sheathing  its  base, 
and  bearing  8  oval  or  oblong  leaflets. 

6.  LIMNANTHEMUM.  Calyx  and  corolla  6-parted;  the  oval  divisions  of  the 
latter  with  a  yellowish  crust  at  their  base,  and  in  our  species  otherwise 
.  naked.  Style  short  or  none.  Pod  several-seeded.  Water-plants,  bearing 
the  flowers  in  an  umbel  on  the  long  slender  petiole  of  the  floating  round- 
heart-shaped  leaves. 

1.  SABBATIA.  AMERICAN  CENTAURY.  (Named  for  Sabbati,  an 
Italian  botanist.)  Chiefly  in  sandy  and  low  or  wet  grounds,  along  the 
coast  (with  one  or  two  exceptions) :  flowers  white  or  pink,  usually  handsome, 
in  summer.    ®  ®  . 

*  Flowers  white,  5-parted,  numerous  in  cymes  or  corymbs,  seldom  over  J'  bioad. 

S.  panicul&ta.  Low  grounds  S.  :  stem  l°-2°  high,  with  4  sharp  wing- 
like  angles  ;•  leaves  linear  or  oblong,  mostly  1 -nerved  ;  lobes  of  the  corolla  little 
longer  than  the  narrow-! inear  calyx-lobes. 

S.  lanceolata.  From  New  Jersey  S. :.  taller,  larger-flowered,  with  lance- 
ovate  3-nervcd  leaves,  or  the  upper  ones  lanceolate  and  distant,  acute ;  lobes  of 
corolla  much  exceeding  the  thread-shaped  calyx-lobes. 

8.  maeroph^lla.  Only  &  :  2°.- 3?  high,  glaucous,  with  terete  stem, 
thickish  lance-ovate  3-5-nerved  leaves,  and  lobes  of  smaller  corolla  very  much 
exceeding  the  bristle-like  calyx-lobes. 

*  *  Floiorrs  rose-pink,  rarely  white,  with  yellowish  or  greenish  ei/e,  b-purted,  in 

panicled  clusters,  V  or  more  broad.     In  rather  dry  ground ,  much  Irranchcd 
above,  l°-3°  high,  the  only  species  which  extend  \v.  to  Illinois,  frc. 

S.  bl^fehlata,  chiefly  S.,  has  slightly  angled  stem,  linear  or  narrow-oblong 
leaves,  and  fewer  flowers,  only  1 '  broad. 

S.  angUiaris,  from  N.  York  S.  &  W.,  has  wing-like  angles  to  the  stem, 
ovate  or  heart  shaped  5-nerved  leaves,  and  corolla  1  J'  broad. 

*  *  *  Flowers  rose-purple  or  white,  5.^  6-parted,  V  or  less  brond,  scattered  sing fu 

on  lomj  peduncles :  stems  slander  5'  -  20'  hiijh,  commonly  forking,  scare*  ly 
angled.     All  grmo  in  sat  marsh' s  or  near  the  coast. 

8.  calycbsa.  Only  from  Virg.  8. :  has  oblong  pale  leaves  narrowed  at 
base,  and  lance-spatulate  calyx-lobes  longer  than  the  mostly  white  corolla. 

S.  Btell&ris.  From  Muss.  S.  :  has  lance-ob'ong  leaves  or  the  upper  linear, 
•and  linear  calyx-lobes  shorter  than  the  rose-purple  yellowish  eyed  corolla. 

S.  gracilis.  From  Mass.  S.  :  very  slender,  with  linear  or  almost  thread- 
like leaves,  thread-shaped  calyx-lobes  as  long  as  corolla,  otherwise  like  preceding. 

.     *  *  *. *  Flowers  bright  rose-color  or  with  white  varieties,  7  -\2-parted,  very  luind- 
.  some,  1  Jr  -  2'  broad :  stems  simple  or  sparingly  branched,  1  °  -  2°  high. 

S.  chloroid68.  Along  sandy  ponds,  from  Plymouth,  Mass.  S. :  leaves 
lanceolate;  peduncles  1 -flowered,  slender;  calyx-lobes  linear. 

S.  gentianoides.  Wet  barrens  S. :  stem-leaves  linear ,  flowers  short- 
peduncled  or  sessile,  clustered. 
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2.  FBA8BRA,  AMERICAN  COLUMBO.    (Named  for  John  Fraser.) 

F.  Carolintasis.  Rich  wooded  ground  W.  &  S. :  root  rerjr  large  and 
deep,  bitter  ( used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  Colombo) ;  stem  3°  -  8°  high , 
leaves  mostly  in  fours,  lance-oblong,  or  the  lowest  spatulate;  corolla  1'  wide, 
greenish -yellow  or  whitish,  and  dark-dotted.     (£)  2J. 

3.  GENTIAN  A,  GENTIAN.     (Old  name,  from  Gentius,  king  of  Illvria.) 
Chiefly  in  woods  and  damp  ground :  flowering  chiefly  in  autumn,  a  few  in 

summer. 

§  I .    Corolla  without  plaits  at  (he  sinuses :  anthers  separate:  seeds  wingless.     (T)  (?) 

O.  quinqueflbra.  Chiefly  N.  &  W. :  branching ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate 
or  slightly  heart-shaped  at  base ;  flowers  panicled,  hardly  1 '  long,  the  5  lobes 
of  the  paie  blue  corolla  triangular-ovate,  bristle-pointed. 

G.  crinita,  Fringed  Gbntian.  Low  grounds  N.  &  W. :  leaves  lanceo- 
late or  broader,  with  rounded  or  heart-shaped  base ;  flowers  solitary  on  long 

1>eduncles  terminating   the  stem  or  simple  branches ;  calyx  with  4  unequal 
obes  ;  corolla  sky-blue,  showy,  2'  long,  funnel-form,  the  4  wedge-obovate  lobes 
with  margins  cut  into  a  long  and  delicate  fringe. 

G.  det6ri8a,  takes  the  place  of  the  preceding  species  N.  W  ,  and  is  perhaps 
a  variety  of  it :  has  linear  leaves  and  less  fringe  to  the  corolla  (to  which  the 
name  alludes),  often  none  at  the  top  of  the  lobes. 

§  2.    Corolla  nuked,  1  J'  -  2'  long,  with  plaits  at  the  sinuses,  which  project  more  or 
less  into  teeth  or  thin  intermediate  lobes :  pod  stalked  in  the  corolla.     2J. 

*  Stems  low,  bearing  1-3  slender-peduneled flowers :  seeds  wingless. 

G.  angUStifdlia.  Pine  barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S. :  6' -15'  high,  with 
linear  leaves,  and  open  funnel-form  azure-blue  corolla  2'  long,  its  lobes  ovate ; 
anthers  separate.  .   ■ 

*  *  Stems  l°-2°  high,  bearing  clustered  or  rarely  solitary  2-bracted  flow*  rs  at  the 
summit  of  the  leafy  stem,  and  often  in  the  upper  axils  also. 

•*-  Corolla  between  Itellshaped  and  short-funnel-form  or  obcoiiical,  mostly  open,  with 
ovate  lobes  exceeding  the  usually  toothed  appendages  of  the  plaits. 

Or,  Ochroledca.  Chiefly  S.  in  dry  ground  :  leaves  obovate  or  spatulate- 
oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base ;  calyx-lobes  linear ;  corolla  greenish-white  with 
greener  and  purplish  stripes  inside,  somewhat  bell-shaped ;  anthers  separate ; 
seeds  wingless. 

G.  alba.  Along  the  Alleghanies  and  N  W. :  flowering  at  midsummer ; 
leaves  lance-ovate  from  a  partly  heart-shaped  base,  tapering  thence  to  a  point ; 
calyx-lobes  ovate,  short ;  corolla  yellowish-white,  with  short  and  broad  lobes ; 
anthers  conniving  ;  seeds  broadly  winged. 

G.  pub6rula.  Dry  barrens  and  prairies  W.  &  S.  :  low,  roughish,  or 
minutely  pubescent,  with  lance-oblong,  ovate,  or  linear  rough-margined  leaves 
only  1'  -2'  long ;  calyx-lobes  lanceolate ;  corolla  bright  blue,  open,  its  spreading 
ovate  lobes  2  or  .3  times  longer  than  the  cut-toothed  intermediate  appendages ; 
seeds  not  covering  the  walls  of  the  pod,  as  they  do  in  the  related  species. 

G.  Saponaria,  Soapwort  G.  Low  woods,  chiefly  N.  and  along  the 
Alleghanies ;  leaves  lance-ovate,  oblong,  or  obovate,  or  in  a  northern  variety 
linear,  narrowed  at  base  ;  calyx-lobes  linear  or  spatulate ;  corolla  light  blue  or 
verging  to  white,  little  open,  its  short  and  broad  lobes  longer  than  the  con- 
spicuous 2-cleft  intermediate  appendages ;  anthers  conniving  or  united ;  seeds 
narrowly-winged. 

•»-  ■•-  Corolla  more  club-shaped  and  seldom  open,  truncate,  with  no  proper  lobes. 

G.  Andr6wsii,  Closed  G.  Woods  especially  N. :  leaves  lance-ovate  or 
lance-oblong  with  a  narrowed  base  ;  calyx-lobes  ovate  or  oblong,  short ;  corolla 
blue  (rarely  a  white  variety),  its  proper  lobes  if  any  shorter  than  the  broad  and 
more  conspicuous  fringe- toothed  and  notched  appendages  which  terminate  the 
folds  ;  anthers  connected ;  seeds  broadly  winged. 
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4.  BABTdNIA.  (Named  for  Prof.  B.  S.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia.)  In- 
significant  herbs,  with  awl-shaped  scales  for  leaves,  and  a  few  peduncled  white 
flowers.    0  <D 

B.  ten^lla.  Woods  :  5'  -  W  high,  with  branches  or  peduncles  1  -  3- flow- 
ered ;  lobes  of  corolla  oblong,  acutish  ;  ovary  4-angled  :  fl.  summer. 

B.  v6rna.  Bogs,  only  S. :  smaller,  less  branched,  1  -  few-flowered ;  flowers 
larger,  in  early  spring ;  lobes  of  corolla  spatulate,  obtuse ;  ovary  flat 

6.  MENYANTHES,  BUCKBEAN.  (Name  from  Greek  words  for 
month  and  flower ;  application  not  obvious.  The  popular  name  from  the 
leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Horsebean.) 

M.  trifoli&ta.  Cold  wet  bogs  N. :  fl.  late  spring ;  corolla  white  or  tinged 
with  pink ;  scape  hardly  1°  high.     % 

6.  LIMNANTHEMUM,  FLOATING-HEART.  (Name  formed  of 
Greek  words  for  swamp  and  blossom. )  But  our  species  grow  in  water,  and  pro- 
duce through  the  summer  the  small  white  flowers,  accompanied  by  spur-like 
thick  bodies,  probably  of  the  nature  of  roots.     If. 

It.  lacun68Um,  is  common  E.  &  S. :  leaves  V  -2'  long,  on  very  slender 
petioles,  entire ;  lobes  of  corolla  broadly  oval ;  seeds  smooth  and  even. 

Ij.  trachysp^rma,  in  deeper  water,  from  Maryland  S. :  leaves  rounder, 
2'  -  6'  broad,  wavy-margined,  roughish  or  dark-pitted  beneath ;  petioles  stouter ; 
seeds  roughened. 

86.  LOGANIACEUE,  LOGANIA  FAMILY. 

Known  among  monopetalous  plants  by  having  opposite  leaves 
with  stipules  or  a  stipular  line  between  their  bases,  along  with  a 
free  ovary ;  the  flower  regular  or  nearly  so,  and  stamens  as  many 
as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  alternate  with  them. 

§  1.    Woody  twining  climber,  with  evergreen  leaves  and  showy  flowers. 

1.  GELSEMIUM.    Calyx  6-parted.    Corolla  open  funnel-form,  the  6  lobes  broad 

and  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Stamens  5:  anthers  sagittate.  Style  slender: 
stigmas  2,  each  2-parted,  lobes  linear,  ovary  2-celled.  Pod  oval,  flattened 
contrary  to  the  partition,  2-valved,  many-seeded.    Seeds  winged. 

§  2.  Herbs,  not  climbing. 

2.  SPIGELIA.    Calyx  6-parted,  the  lobes  narrow.     Corolla  tubular  and  some- 

what funnel-form,  the  5  lobes  valyate  in  the  bud.    Stamens  5:  anthers  linear. 

Style  1,  slender,  hairy  above,  jointed  near  the  middle.    Pod  short,  twin, 

2-celled,  few-seeded,  when  ripe  separating  across  near  the  base  which  is  left 

behind,  and  splitting  2  or  4  valves. 
MITREOLA.  ofthe  South,  comprises  a  couple  of  quite  inconspicuous  weeds,  and 
POLYPREMUM,  also  S.  is  a  common  weedy  plant;  —  both  wholly  insignificant, 

as  well  in  the  herbage  as  in  the  minute  white  flowers. 

1.  GELSEMIUM,  YELLOW  JESSAMINE  of  the  South,  the  name  an 
Italian  one  for  Jessamine,  but  of  a  different  order  from  true  Jessamine. 

O.  8emp6rviren8,  our  only  species  :  low  grounds  from  E.  Virg.  S.,  climb- 
ing trees,  bearing  shining  lance-ovate  small  leaves  (evergreen  far  S.),  and  a 
profusion  of  axillary  clusters  of  bright  yellow  very  fragrant  handsome  flowers 
(1'  or  more  long),  in  early  spring. 

2.  SPIGELIA,  PINK-ROOT  or  WORM-GRASS.  (Named  for  Adrian 
Spiegel,  latinized  Spigeliils.)     Fl.  summer. 

S.  Marilandica,  Maryland  P.  Rich  woods,  from  Penn.  W.  &  S. : 
nearly  smooth,  6' -18'  high;  leaves  sessile,  lance-ovate,  acute;  flowers  in 
simple  or  forked  spike-like  clusters  terminating  the  stem  or  branches ;  corolla 
rj'long,  slender,  handsome,  red  outside,  yellow  within,  the  lobes  lanceolate. 
Koot  used  as  a  vermifuge.     If. 

18 
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87.  APOCYNACEJE,  DOGBANE  FAMILY. 

Herbaceous  or  woody  plants  known  mainly  by  the  milky  acrid 
juice,  opposite  (sometimes  wliorled)  simple  and  entire  leaves,  with- 
out stipules,  and  regular  monopetalous  flowers  with  5  in  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  stamens,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  convolute  or  twisted  in 
the  bud,  the  anthers  conniving  .around  the  stigma  or  often  adhering 
somewhat  to  it,  ordinary  pollen,  filaments  separate,  the  2  free  ovaries 
commonly  separate,  but  often  the  styles  and  always  the  stigmas 
united  into  one.  The  ovaries  also  are  often  united  into  one,  the  juice 
in  several  (as  of  Periwinkle  and  Oleander)  is  not  at  all  or  slightly 
milky,  and  one  of  our  genera  has  alternate  leaves.  Some  are  orna- 
mental in  cultivation,  many  are  acrid-poisonous.  There  is  com- 
monly a  ring,  membrane,  or  other  appendage  on  the  style  below  the 
stigma,  to  which  the  anthers  are  apt  to  adhere. 

§  1.   Shrubs  culLfor  ornament,  natives  of  warm  climates:  hares  opener  trfiorled. 

1.  ALL  AMANDA.    Corolla  large,  yellow,  with  short  tube  abruptly  expanded  into 

cylindrical  bell-shaped  or  runnel-form,  the  6  lobes  broad  and  rounded.  Sta- 
mens at  the  summit  of  the  proper  tube  or  throat,  alternate  and  conniving  with 
as  many  2-parted  narrow  scales.  Ovary  one  and  1-celled,  with  2  parietal  pla- 
centae, becoming  a  prickly  pod..  Style  slender.    Seeds  naked. 

2.  NERIUM.    Corolla  salver-form  or  the  long  tube  narrow  funnel-form,  the  throat 

crowned  with  5  slender-toothed  scales.  Stamens  on  the  middle  of  the  tube: 
anthers  2-tailed  at  base  and  tapering  at  the  apex  into  a  long  hairy  twisted 
awn-like  appendage.    Style  1.    Ovaries  2,  forming  pods.    Seeds  tufted. 

§  2.   More  or  less  woody-stemmed  twiners,  with  opposite  leaves. 

8.  ECHITES.  Corolla  funnel-form  or  salver-shaped,  naked  in  the  throat.  Fila- 
ments very  short.  Style  1.  Ovaries  2,  becoming  2  long  terete  pods.  Seeds 
with  a  downv  tuft,     h  lowers  large  and  showy. 

4.  FORSTERONiA.    Corolla  funnel-form,  nearly  as  in  Echites,  but  the  flower 

small,  and  filaments  slender. 

§  3.   Herbs  or  scarcely  icoody  plants,  not  twiners :  bark  usually  abounding  with  tough 
Jibres  '  ovarits  2,  becoming  many-seedtd  pods  in  fruit. 

*  Leaves  opposite. 

5.  VINCA.     Corolla  salver-shaped  or  the  tube  funnel-form,  the  throat  narrow 

and  naked.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  upper  part  or  middle  of  the  tube:  fila- 
ments short.  Style  1,  slender.  Pods  rather  short.  Seeds  abrupt  at  each 
end,  naked,  rough.     The  hardy  species  trail  or  creep. 

6.  APOCYNUM.    Corolla  bell-shaped,  crowned  with  5  triangular  appendages  in 

the  throat.  Stamens  attached  to  the  very  base  of  the  corolla.  Style  none. 
A  large  ovate  stigma  unites  the  tips  of  the  2  ovaries,  which  in  fruit  Form  long 
and  slender  pods.  Seeds  with  a  long  tuft  of  silky  down  at  one  end.  Upright 
or  ascending  herbs,  with  small  pale  or  white  flowers  in  terminal  cymes  or 
corymbs,  and  very  tough  fibrous  bark. 

*  *  Leaves  alternate^  very  numerous. 

7.  AMSONIA.    Corolla  salver-shaped  or  the  slender  tuba  somewhat  funnel-form, 

bearded  inside,  without  appendages  at  the  throat,  the  lobes  long  and  linear. 
Stamens  inserted  on  and  included  in  the  tube:  anthers  blunt  at  both  ends. 
.Style  1,  slender.  Pods  long  (4' -6')  and  slender.  Seeds  cylindrical,  abrupt 
at  both  ends,  with  no  tuft.  Upright  herbs,  with  terminal  panicled  cymes  of 
bluish  flowers. 

• 

1.   ALLAMANDA.      (Named  for  Dr.  F.  Allamand,  who  discovered  the 
common  species  in  Guiana.) 

A.  cathartica.     A  showy  shrub  of  the  conservatory,  with  bright  green 
oblong  thinnish  leaves,  and  golden-yellow  flowers  2^'  -3'  long. 
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2.  OTBRItTlC,  OLEANDER.  (The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name.) 
Leaves  coriaceous,  rigid,  closely  and  transversely  veiny.  Flowers  showy,  in 
terminal  cymes,  in  summer,  deep  rose-color,  or  with  white  varieties,  either 
single  or  double. 

N.  Oleander,  the  Oleander  of  common  house-culture,  from  the  Levant : 
leaves  lanceolate;  appendage  surmounting  the  anthers  scarcely  protruding; 
flowers  large,  scentless. 

N.  od6rum,  Sweet  O. :  less  cult.,  from  India,  more  tender ;  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate  ;  appendage  of.  the  anthers  protruding ;  flowers  fragrant. 

3.  ECHtTES.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  a  viper.)  Plants  from  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  one  not  rare  as  a  conservatory  climber,  viz. 

E.  suaveolens,  or  Mandev{llea  suavkolens,  Chili  Jessamine,  a 
slender  woody-stemmed  tall  twiner,  with  thin  oblong  or  ovate  heart-shaped 
pointed  leaves,  and  slender  peduncles  bearing  a  few  racemed  very  fragrant  flow- 
ers, the  white  corolla  with  ample  5-lobcd  border,  2'  broad. 

4.  FORSTERONIA.     (Named  for  an  English  botanist,  T.  F.  Forster.) 

F.  difformis,  in  low  grounds  from  Virginia  S.  &  W.,  is  a  barely  woody 
twiner,  the  flowering  branches  herbaceous  and  downy ;  leaves  thin,  oval-lan- 
ceolate, pointed,  or  sometimes  linear,  narrowed  into  a  petiole ;  flowers  £'  long, 
in  cymes,  greenish-yellow,  all  summer. 

5.  VtWCA,  PERIWINKLE.  (Latin  name,  from  a  word  meaning  to  bind, 
from  the  thread-like  stems.)     If. 

§  1.  True  Periwinkles,  cult,  from  Europe,  hardy  or  nearly  so,  smooth,  trail- 
ing over  the  around  or  creeping,  only  the  short  flowering  stems  ascending, 
with  blue  (or  by  variation  white)  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils,  in  spring  or 
early  summer. 

V.  minor.  Common  Periwinkle,  in  all  country-gardens,  spreading  freely 
by  the  creeping  sterile  stems,  evergreen,  with  ovate  or  oblong-ovate  shining 
leaves  barely  l£'  long,  and  almost  truncate  wedge-shaped  lobes  to  the  corolla : 
fl.  early  spring. 

V.  major,  Large  P.,  not  quite  hardy  N.,  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves 
is  most  cultivated,  larger  than  the  first  species  and  leaves  rounder,  the  lobes  of 
corolla  obovate. 

V.  herb&cea :  not  evergreen  ;  stems  reclining  and  rooting ;  leaves  lance- 
oblong,  lobes  of  the  more  purple-blue  corolla  oblong-obovate  :  fl.  late  spring. 

§  2.    Tropical  erect,  somewhat  woody  at  base :  flowers  produced  all  the  season. 

V.  rosea,  house  and  bedding  plant  from  West  Indies,  with  oblong-petioled 
veiny  leaves,  and  showy  corolla  with  slender  tube  and  very  narrow  orifice,  rose- 
purple,  or  white,  with  or  without  a  pink  eye. 

6.  AP6CYNUM,  DOGBANE  (to  which  the  name  in  Greek  refers), 
INDIAN  HEMP,  from  the  use  made  of  the  bark.    Fl.  summer.     % 

A.  androS8Bmif61ium,  Spreading  D.  Along  thickets,  mostly  N. : 
branches  forking  and  widely  spreading ;  leaves  ovate,  petioled ;  corolla  open 
bell-shaped  with  spreadingjobes. 

A.  cann&binum,  Common  Indian  Hemp.  Gravelly  or  wet  banks  cf 
streams  :  branches  more  erect ;  leaves  oblong,  lance-oblong,  ovate,  or  slightly 
heart-shaped ;  flowers  more  crowded  and  erect ;  lobes  of  the  corolla  little 
spreading. 

7.  AMS&NIA.  (Named  for  a  Mr.  Charles  Amson.)  Low  grounds  chiefly 
S. ;  very  leafy,  2°  -  3°  high,  smooth  or  somewhat  hairy,  with  rather  small 
flowers,  in  late  spring. 

A.  TabenUBmontaiia.  Leaves  varying  from  ovate  or  lance-ovate  to 
lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  pale  beneath. 

A.  ciliata.  Leaves  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  the  margins  and  mostly  the 
stems  beset  with  some  scattered  bristles. 
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88.  ASCLEPIADACEJE,  MILKWEED  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  milky  juice,  leaves,  pistils,  fruits,  and  seeds  nearly  as 
in  the  preceding  family ;  but  the  anthers  more  connected  with  the 
stigma,  their  pollen  collected  into  firm  waxy  or  granular  masses 
(mostly  10),  the  short  filaments  (monadelphous  except*  in  the  last 
genus)  commonly  bear  curious  appendages  behind  the  anthers  form- 
ing what  is  called  a  crown,  and  the  corolla  more  commonly  valval e 
in  the  bud.  The  flowers  are  rather  too  difficult  for  the  beginner 
readily  to  understand  throughout.  For  a  particular  study  of  them 
the  Manual  must  be  used. 

§  1.  Erect  herbs,  with  ordinary  foliage,  and  deeply #  h-parfed  reflexed  calyx  and 
corollfi  FUnoers  in  aim  fie  umbels.  Fruit  a  pair  of  pods  ( follicles, )  containing 
numerous  fiat  seeds  furnished  with  a  coma  (Lessons,  p.  135,  fig.  817)  or  long 
tuft  of  sojl  down  at  one  end, 

1.  ASCLEPIAS.    Stamens  with  their  short  filaments  monadelphous  in  a  ring  or 

tube,  bearing  behind  each  anther  a  curious  erect  and  hood-like  or  ear-like 
appendage,  with  a  horn  projecting  out  of  the  inside  of  it:  the  5  broad  anthers 
closely  surrounding  and  partly  adhering  to  the  very  thick  stigma,  a  mem- 
branous appendage  at  their  tip  inflected  over  it.  Each  of  the  2  cells  of  the 
anther  has  a  Arm  waxy  pear-shaped  pollen-mass  in  it:  and  the  two  adja- 
cent masses  from  two  contiguous  anthers  are  suspended  by  a  stalk  from  a 
dark  gland ;  these  5  glands,  borne  on  the  margin  of  the  flat  top  of  the  stigma, 
stick  to  the  legs,  &c.  of  insects,  and  are  carried  off,  each  gland  taking  with  it 
2  pollen  masses,  the  whole  somewhat  resembling  a  pair  oi  saddle-bags. 

2.  ACERATES.    Like  Asclepias,  but  no  horn  in  the  hoods  or  ear-like  appendages, 

and  the  flowers  always  greenish. 

§  2.    Twining  plants  with  ordinary  foliage ;  pods  and  seeds  nearly  as  in  Asclepias. 

*  Anthers  with  their  hanging  pollen-masses  nearly  as  Asclepias  :  pods  smooth  and  even. 

8.  ENSLENIA.  Calyx  and  corolla  5-parted,  the  divisions  lance-ovate  and  nearly 
erect.  The  5  appendages  of  the  filaments  are  in  the  form  of  membranaceous 
leaflets,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  awns  on  their  truncate  tip.    Herb. 

4.  VINCETOXICUM.      Corolla    5-parted,    wheel-shaped.      A    flat    and    fleshy 

5  -  10-lobed  disk  or  crown  in  place  of  the  hoods  of  Asclepias.     Herbs. 

*  *  The  10  pollen-masses  horizontal,  fxed  in  pairs  to  5  glands  of  the  stigma. 

5.  GONOLOBUS.    Corolla  wheel-shaped:  a  fleshy  and  wary-lobed  ring  or  crown 

in  its  throat. 

*  *  *  The  10  short  j* Men-masses  fxed  by  their  base  in  pairs  to  the  5  glands  of  the 

stigma,  and  ertU.     Shrubby  plants,  of  tropical  regions. 

6.  HOYA.    Corolla  wheel-shaped.  5-lobed,  thick  and  wax-like  in  appearance. 

Crown  of  5  thick  and  depressed  fleshy  appendages  radiating  from  the  central 
column. 

7.  STEPHANOTIS.    Corolla    salver-shaped,  the  tube    including   the    stamens, 

crown,  &c,  in  its  somewhat  swollen  hase,  the  5  ovate  lobes  convolute  in  the 
bud.    Crown  of  5  thin  erect  appendages.    Stigma  conical. 

*  *  *  *  Anthtrs  distinct,  the  5  pollen-masses  each  composed  if  4  small  granular 

masses  united,  and  apjdied  directly  to  the  glands  of  the  stigma  without  any  stalk. 
Shi'ubby  tioiners. 

8.  PERIPLOCA.    Corolla  5-parted,  wheel-shaped,  the  divisions  hairy  on  the 

upper  face:  alternate  with  them  are  6  small  thick  scales,  each  Dealing  a 
bristle-shaped  appendage.  Filaments  distinct,  bearing  anthers  of  more  ordi- 
nary appearance  than  in  the  rest  of  this  family.  Stigma  hemispherical. 
Pods  smooth. 

§  8.   Fleshy  low  plants,   Cactus-like,  with  only  small  fleshy  scales  or  teeth  in  place  of 
leaves,  on  the  angles  of  the  thickened  stems  or  branches. 

9.  STAPELIA.    Flowers  large,  lurid,  solitary  lateral.    Calyx  5-parted.     Corolla 

6-cleft,  wheel-shaped:  within  is  a  crown  formed  of  two  rings  of  short  appen- 
dages or  lobes.    Masses  of  waxy  pollen  10,  erect. 
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1.  ASCLfiPIAS,  MILKWEED,  BILK  WEED.    (The  Greek  name  of 
/Esculapias,  father  of  medicine.)    Flowering  in  summer.     % 

*  Flowers  bright  orange  or  red:  pods  smooth :  leaves  opposite,  except,  in  the  first. 

A.  tuberdsa,  Butterfly-Weed,  Pleurisy  Root.  Dry  hills :  milky 
juice  hardly  any ;  stems  and  mostly  scattered  linear  or  lance-oblong  leaves 
tiairy  ;  flowers  bright  orange. 

A.  CuraSB&Vica.  Wild  far  S.,  cult,  from  S.  America,  as  a  house  and 
bedding  plant ;  nearly  smooth ;  leaves  lanceolate ;  umbels  long-peduncled ; 
corolla  scarlet-red,  the  hoods  orange. 

A.  paup^rcula.  Wet  barrens  from  N  Jersey  S.  :  tall,  smooth,  with 
long  lance-linear  leaves,  one  or  more  few-flowered  umbels  raised  on  loa^ 
peduncle,  and  rod  corolla  with  bright  orange  hoods. 

A.  rtlbra.  Low  barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S. :  smooth,  with  lance-ovate 
gradually  taper-pointed  leaves,  a  few  many-flowered  umbels  on  a  long  naked 
peduncle,  and  purple-red  flowers. 

*  *  Flowers  pink  or  light  rose-purple :  leaves  all  opposite  :  pods  smooth. 

A.  incamata,  Swamp  Milkweed.  Wet  grounds,  with  very  leafy 
branching  stems,  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  acute  leaves,  often  slightly  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base ;  smooth  or  smoothish,  or  in  var.  pulchra  pubescent  and 
the  leaves  very  short-petioled. 

*  *  *  Flowers  dull  pwplish,  greenish,  or  white. 

•+-  Steins  branching,  almost  woody  at  base :  leaves  all  opposite. :  pods  smooth. 

A.  per6nni8.  Low  grounds  S. :  nearly  smooth ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  lance- 
ovate,  slender-petioled ;  flowers  small,  white ;  seeds  mostly  without  a  tuft ! 

-*-  «-  Stem  simple :  leaves  all  opposite  and  closely  sessile  or  clasping  by  a  heart' 
shafted  base,  the  apex  rounded  or  notched:  plants  smooth,  pale  or  glaucous. 

A.  obtusifdha.  Sandy  grounds,  2° -3°  high,  the  rather  remote  broadly 
oblong  leaves  wavy ;  umbel  mostly  solitary,  long-peduncled ;  flowers  pretty 
lar«rc,  greenish-purplish. 

A.  amplexicauiis.  Dry  barrens  S. :  stems  reclining,  l°-2°high,  very 
leafy  ;  leaves  ovate-heart-shaped ;  umbels  several,  short-peduncled ;  corolla  ash- 
colored,  the  hoods  white. 

•*-  •»-  «-  Stem  snnple  or  nearly  so,  leafy  to  the  top :  leaves  all  opposite,  ovate,  oval, 
or  oblong,  prrtty  large,  short-petioled :  umbels  lateral  and  terminal :  flowers 
J'  long  or  nearly  so. 

«-♦•  Pods  beset  with  soft  prickle-shaped  or  warty  projections. 

A.  Corntlti,  Common  Milkweed  of  fields  and  low  grounds  N. :  downy, 
or  the  large  pale  leaves  soon  smooth  above ;  flowers  dull  greenish-purplish. 

+♦  «-••  Pods  even,  but  usually  minutely  downy. 

A.  phytolaceoides,  Poke  -  Milkweed.  Moist  grounds  N.  &  W.  : 
smooth  or  smoothish,  3°  -  5°  high  ;  leaves  large,  pointed  or  acute  at  both  ends ; 
nmbelj  loose,  flie  long  pedicels  ( I'  -  3')  equalling  the  peduncle ;  corolla  greenish, 
but  the  more  conspicuous  hoods  white. 

A.  DUrpurascens.  Rich  ground  N.  &  W. :  l°-3°  high  ;  leaves  downy 
beneath,  smooth  above,  the  upper  taper-pointed ;  pedicels  of  the  rather  loose 
umbel  shorter  than  the  peduncle  ;  corolla  dark  dull  purple. 

A.  variegata.  Dry  grounds,  commoner  S.  &  W. :  l°-2°  high,  nearly 
smooth  ;  leaves  oval  or  obovate,  slightly  wavy  ;  peduncle  and  crowded  pedicels 
short  and  downy  ;  corolla  white,  the  hoods  purplish. 

•*-  •»-*•-  ••-  Stems  simple  or  rarely  branched,  slender:  leaves  most  of  them  in  wliorls : 
pods  slender  and  smooth :  floweis  small,  white  or  whitish. 

A.  quadrif61ia,  Four-leated  M.  Rocky  woods  mostly  N. :  stems  1  ° 
-  2°  high,  nearly  smooth,  naked  below,  bearing  about  the  middle  one  or  two 
whorls  of  4  ovate  or  knee-ovate  taper-pointed  pctioled  leaves,  and  beneath  or 
above  them  usually  a  pair  of  smaller  ones ;  pedicels  slender ;  corolla  mostly 
tinged  with  pink,  the  hoods  white. 
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A.  vertioill&ta,  Whobled  M.  Dry  ground,  l°-2°  high,  smoothish; 
stems  very  leafy  throughout ;  leaves  very  narrow  linear  or  thread-shaped,  in 
whorls  of  3  -  6  ;  flowers  greenish- white. 

2.  ACERATES,  GREEN  MILKWEED.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  mean* 
without  a  horn,  i.  e.  none  to  the  hood-like  appendages,  in  which  it  differs  from 
Asclepias.)    Flowers  green  or  greenish,  in  summer,     y. 

§  1.   Flowers  in  compact  lateral  umbels:  corolla  with  oblong  reftexed  divisions: 
the  hoods  erect :  pods  slender,  sometimes  downy,  but  with  the  surface  even, 

A.  viridiflora.  Dry  sandy  or  gravelly  soil :  soft-downy  or  smoothish, 
l°-2°  high;  leaves  varying  from  oval  to  linear,  mostly  opposite;  globular 
umbels  nearly  sessile ;  flowers  short-pedicelled,  nearly  £'  long  when  open ; 
hoods  not  elevated  above  the  base  of  the  corolla. 

A.  longifdlia.  Low  barrens  W.  &  S. :  rather  hairy  or  rough ish,  1°  -  3° 
high,  with  very  numerous  mostly  alternate  linear  leaves,  flowers  smaller  and  on 
slender  pedicels,  the  umbel  peduncled,  hoods  elevated  on  a  short  ring  of  fila- 
ments above  the  base  of  the  corolla. 

§  2.  Flowers  in  loose  terminal  and  solitary  or  corymbed  umbels  :  divisions  of  the 
corolla  bare'y  sprt  ading,  but  the  large  hoods  spreading  and  slipper-shaped : 
pods  thick,  uften  with  some  soft  tubercle-like  projections. 

A.  paniculata.  Dry  prairies  and  barrens  from  111.  S.  &  W. :  smoothish, 
1°  high  ;  leaves  alternate,  oblong  or  lance-oblong;  flowers  1'  broad,  green,  the 
hoods  purplish. 

3.  ENSLENIA.    (Named  for  A.  Enslen,  an  Austrian  traveller.)     % 

E.  albida.  River-banks  from  Ohio  S.  &  W. :  climbing,  8° -12°  ;  smooth, 
with  opposite  heart-ovate  long-petioled  leaves,  and  small  whitish  flowers  in 
raceme-hke  clusters  on  axillary  peduncles,  all  late  summer. 

4.  VINCETOXICUM.     (Name  is  equivalent  to  Poison  Periwinkle.)      V 

V.  nigrum,  from  Eu. :  a  low-twining  smooth  weed,  escaping  from  garden? 
E. ;  leaves  ovate  and  lance-ovate ;  flowers  small,  brown-purple,  rather  few  in 
axillary  umbels,  in  summer. 

6.  GONOLOBUS.  (Name  in  Greek  means  angled  pod.)  Ours  are  twin- 
ing herbs,  along  river-banks,  chiefly  S.,  with  opposite  heart-shaped  petioled 
leaves,  and  corymb*  or  uml)cls  of  dark  or  dull-colored  small  flowers,  on  pedun- 
cles between  the  petioles,  in  summer.     % 

G.  laevis.  From  Virg.  to  Illinois  S. :  smooth  or  only  sparingly  hairy,  the 
yellowish-green  flowers  and  the  longitudinally  ribbed  pods  smooth. 

G.  obiiquus.  From  Penn.  S. :  hairy,  somewhat  clammy ;  flowers  mi- 
nutely downy  outside,  long  and  narrow  in  the  bud,  dull  crimson -purple  within, 
the  strap-shaped  or  lanceolate  divisions  £'  long  ;  pods  ribless,  warty. 

G.  hirsutUS.  From  Virginia  S.  :  differs  from  the  last  in  its  short-ovate 
flower-buds,  the  oval  or  oblong  divisions  of  corolla  only  about  4'  long. 

0.   HOYA,  WAX-PLANT.     (Named  for  T.  Hoy,  an  English  florist.) 

H.  carndsa,  a  well-known  house-plant  from  India ;  with  rooting  stems, 
thick  and  fleshy  oval  leaves,  umbels  of  numerous  flesh-colored  or  almost  white 
flowers,  the  upper  surface  of  corolla  clothed  with  minute  papillae. 

7.  STEPHANOTIS.  (Name  from  Greek  for  crown  and  ear,  referring  to 
the  appendages  of  the  stamens. ) 

S.  floriblinda,  from  Madagascar :  a  fine  hot-house  twiner,  very  smooth, 
with  opposite  oval  or  oblong  thickish  leaves,  and  lateral  umbels  of  very  showy 
fragrant  flowers,  the  pure  white  corolla  1  J'  in  diameter,  the  tube  1'  long. 
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8.  PEBIFLOCA.    (Name,  a  Greek  word,  implies  that  the  plant  twines.) 

P.  Grtfeca,  of  S.  Eu.,  cult,  as  an  ornamental  twiner,  hardy  through  the 
Middle  States :  smooth,  with  opposite  ovate  mostly  pointed  leaves,  on  short 
petioles,  and  lateral  cymes  of  rather  small  ilowers,  the  corolla  greenish-yellow 
with  the  upper  face  of  the  oblong  lobes  brownish-purple :  in  summer. 

9.  ST  APULIA.  (Named  for  a  Dutch  naturalist,  Dr.  Van  Stapel. )  Strange- 
looking  fleshy  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cult,  in  conservatories  along 
with  Cactuses.     The  commonest  is 

S.  hirstlta.  Stems  or  branches  G'-IO'  high,  with  concave  sides,  pale  and 
obscurely  downy ;  flower  3' -4'  in  diameter,  dull  purple  and  yellowish  with 
darker  transverse  stripes,  beset  with  purple  very  long  hairs,  and  with  denser 
hairiness  towards  the  centre,  exhaling  a  most  disgusting  odor,  not  unlike  that 
of  putrid  meat. 
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Trees  or  scrubs,  chiefly  smooth,  without  milky  juice,  distinguished 
among  monopetalous  plants  with  free  ovary  by  the  regular  flowers 
having  stamens  almost  always  2,  and  always  fewer  than  the  4  (some- 
times 5  or  more)  divisions  of  the  corolla,  the  ovary  2-celled  and 
(except  in  Jasminum  and  Forsythia)  with  one  pair  of  ovules  in 
each  cell :  style  if  any  only  one,  rarely  2-cleft.  A  few  are  nearly 
or  quite  polypetalous  ;  others  apetalous. 

§  1.    Calyx  and  corolla  with  5-8  lobes     A  tingle  erect  ovule  and  seed  in  each  cell. 

I-  JASMINUM.    Corolla  salver-shaped,  the  lobes  convolute  in  the  bud.     Stamens 
2,  included  in  the  tube.    Ovary  and  the  berry-like  fruit  2-lobed,  2-seeded. 

$  2.  Calyx  and  corolla  with  the  parts  in  fours^  or  sometimes  (in  Fraxinus)  one  or 
both  wtnting.  0 cults  hanging,  usually  a  pair  in  each  cell,  many  in  No.  2. 
Leaves  opposite,  except  accidentally. 

*  Leaves  simple :  flowers  perfect  and  complete. 
t-  OvuUs  and  seeds  numerous  or  several  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary  and  pod. 

2.  FORSYTHIA.    Corolla  golden  yellow,  bell-shaped,  4-lobed,  the  lobes  con- 

volute in  the  bud.  The  2  stamens  and  style  short.  Pod  ovate.  Leaves 
deciduous. 

i-  •<-  Ovules  a  pair  in  each  cell,  but  the  seeds  often  fewer. 

3.  SYRINGA.    Corolla  salver-form,  the  lobes  valvate  in  the  bud,  the  tube  much 

longer  than  the  4-toothed  calyx.  Fruit  a  pod,  4-seeded,  flattened  contrary 
to  the  narrow  partition,  2-valved.  the  valves  almost  conduplicate.  Seed* 
slightly  wing-margined.    Leaves  deciduous. 

4.  LIGUSTRUM.    Corolla  short  funnel-form,  with  spreading  ovate  obtuse  lobes, 

valvate  in  the  bud,  white.  Fruit  a  1  -  4-seeded  black  berry.  Leaves  firm 
and  thickish,  but  deciduous. 

5.  OLEA.    Corolla  short,  bell-shaped,  or  deeply  cleft  into  4  spreading  lobes,  white. 

Fruit  a  drupe,  the  hard  stone  often  becoming  1 -celled  and  1 -seeded.    Leaves 
evergreen. 
fi.  CHIONANTHUS.    Corolla  white,  4-parted,  or  of  4  very  long  and  narrow  linear 
petals  slightly  or  scarcely  united  at  their  base;  to  which  the  2  (rarely  3  or 
even  4  in  cultivation)  very  short  stamens  barely  adhere.     Fruit  a  fleshy  and 

5 lobular  drupe,  the  stone  becoming  1-celled  and  commonly  1-seeded.    Leaves 
ectduous. 

*  *  Leaves  pinnate :  flowers  polygamous  ordiacious,  in  most  species  apetalous. 

7.  FRAXINUS.  Calyx  small,  sometimes  obsolete  or  wholly  wanting  Petals  4, 
2,  or  none.  Anthers  large.  Fruit  a  simple  samara  or* key  ( Lessons,  p.  181, 
fig.  800),  usually  becoming  1-celled  and  1-seeded.     Leaves  deciduous. 
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1.  jASMINUM,  JESSAMINE.  (From  the  Arabic  name.)  Cultivated 
for  ornament,  from  the  Old  World,  all  tender  and  house-plants  except  at  the 
South.    Flowers  fragrant. 

*  Flowers  yellow :  leaves  commonly  alternate  and  compound, 

J.  odoratl88imum,  Common  Sweet  Yellow  J.,  from  Madeira:  smooth, 
twining ;  leaflets  3  or  5,  ovate  ;  peduncles  terminal,  few-flowered. 

J.  revoltltum,  from  Himalayas  or  China :  not  twining,  has  mostly  3-7 
leaflets,  and  more  numerous  and  fragrant  flowers,  l£'  wide. 

*  *  Flowers  white :  leaves  opposite. 

J.  officinale,  Common  White  J.,  from  the  East,  has  striate-angled 
branches  scarcely  twining,  about  7  oblong  or  lance-ovate  leaflets,  a  terminal 
cyme  of  very  fragrant  flowers  and  calyx-teeth  slender. 

J.  grandiflbrum,  from  India,  has  7  or  9  oval  leaflets,  the  uppermost  con- 
fluent, larger  and  fewer  flowers  than  the  foregoing,  reddish  outside. 

J.  Az6ricum,  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira :  not  twining,  with  3  ovate  or 
heart-shaped  leaflets,  terminal  cymes  of  very  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  very 
short  calyx-teeth. 

J.  S&mbac,  from  Tropical  India :  scarcely  climbing,  pubescent ;  leaves 
simple,  ovate,  or  heart-shaped ;  flowers  in  small  close  clusters ;  calyx-teeth 
about  8,  slender,  the  rounded  lobes  of  the  corolla  as  many  ;  flowers  simple  or 
double,  very  fragrant,  especially  at  evening. 

2.  FORSYTHIA.  (Named  for  W.  A.  Forsyth,  an  English  botanist.) 
Ornamental  shrubs,  from  China  and  Japan,  with  flowers  from  separate 
lateral  buds,  preceding  the  serrate  leaves,  in  early  spring. 

F.  viridissima,  a  vigorous  shrub,  with  strong  and  mostly  erect  yellowish- 
green  branches,  covered  in  early  spring  with  abundant  showy  yellow  flowers, 
followed  by  the  deep  green  lance-oblong  leaves. 

F.  8USp£nsa,  shrub  with  long  and  slender  weak  branches  banging,  or  some 
of  them  creeping,  to  be  treated  as  a  climber ;  flowers  still  earlier,  but  less  pro- 
fuse ;  leaves  thinner,  duller,  ovate. 

3.  SYRiNGA,  LILAC.  (From  Greek  word  for  tube,  alluding  either  to  the 
tubular  corolla  or  to  the  twigs,  used  for  pipe-stems.)  Familiar  ornamental 
tall  shrubs,  from  the  Old  World,  with  scaly  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
but  hardly  ever  a  terminal  one  (so  that  there  is  only  a  pair  at  the  tip  of  a 
branch),  entire  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  crowded  compound  panicles  or 
thyrsus  of  mostly  fragrant  flowers,  in  spring. 

S.  vulgaris,  Common  L.,  from  E.  Europe  or  Persia :  with  ovate  and  more 
or  less  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  lobes  of  corolla  moderately  spreading  ;  fl.  lilac 
or  pale  violet,  and  a  white  variety. 

S.  Persica,  Persian  L. ;  more  slender,  with  lance-ovate  leaves,  and  looser 
clusters  of  lilac-purple  or  paler  or  sometimes  white  flowers,  border  of  the  corolla 
flat  when  open. 

4.  LIGtJSTRUM,  PRIVET  or  PRIM.  (Classical  Latin  name.)  Shrubs 
of  Old  World,  planted  for  ornament,  with  short-petioled  entire  leaves  and 
panicles  of  small  flowers,  in  early  summer. 

It.  VUlgare,  Common  P.,  of  Europe,  here  planted  for  hedges,  and  running 
wild  E. ;  leaves  small,  lance-ovate  or  lance-oblong. 

L.  Jap6nicum.  Cult,  from  Japan,  not  hardy  N. :  has  long  and  widely 
spreading  branches,  larger  ovate  leaves,  and  larger  flowers  in  ample  panicles. 

5.  OLE  A,  OLIVE.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Flowers  small,  and  in 
small  panicles  or  corymbs,  in  spring. 

O.  EuropeBi,  Olive  of  the  Levant,  sometimes  planted  far  S. :  tree  with 
lanceolate  or  lancc-oblong  pale  entire  leaves,  whitish-scurfy  beneath,  and  oblong 
edible  oily  fruit. 
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'  O.  Americtaa,  Dkvil-wood.  Wild  along  the  coast  from  Virginia  S. : 
small  tree,  with  lance-oblong  and  entire  very  smooth  green  leaves  (3'  -  6'  long.), 
and  spherical  fruit. 

O.  fr&grans,  or  Osmanthus  fragrans,  of  Japan  and  China  (differing 
from  Olive  genus  in  the  almost  4-parted  corolla  and  2-parted  style),  cult  in 
green-houses  for  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  its  very  small  flowers ;  the  leaves 
oblong  or  oval,  sharply  serrate,  bright  green,  very  smooth. 

6.  CHIONANTHUS.  Frinoe-Tree.  (Name  of  the  Greek  words  for 
snow  and  blossom,  from  the  very  light  and  loose  panicles  of  drooping  snow- 
white  flowers.) 

C.  Virginica,  Common  F.  River-banks  from  Penn.  S.,  and  planted  for 
ornament:  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  entire  oval  or  obovate  leaves  (3' -5'  long), 
the  lower  surface  often  rather  downy,  loose  panicles  of  flowers  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer,  petals  1'  long,  and  fruit  blue-purple  with  a  bloom. 

7.  "FRAXTNTTS,  ASH.  ( Classical  Latin  name. )  Timber-trees,  with  light 
and  tough  wood,  dark-colored  buds,  and  small  insignificant  flowers  appearing 
in  spring  with  or  rather  before  the  leaves  of  the  season,  from  separate  buds  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year. 

§  1.   European  Ashes,  planted  as  shade  trees,  frc. :  flowers  polygamous. 

P.  Ornus,  Flowering  Ash,  of  S.  Europe,  the  tree  which  furnishes  manna, 
not  hardy  N.,  sometimes  planted  S. :  this  and  a  species  like  it  in  California  have 
4  petals,  either  distinct  or  slightly  united,  or  sometimes  only  2,  narrow,  green- 
ish ;  leaflets  5-9,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  small. 

F.  excelsior,  English  or  European  Ash.  Hardy  fine  tree,  with  bright 
green  lance-oblong  leaflets  nearly  sessile  and  serrate ;  petals  none  and  calyx 
hardlv  any ;  fruit  flat,  linear-oblong.  The  Weeping  Ash  is  a  variety  or  sport 
of  this. 

§  2.   American  Ashes,  all  destitute  of  petals,  and  dioecious  or  mostly  so. 

*  Fruit  terete  at  the  base,  winged  from  the  other  end:  calyx  minute,  persistent: 

leaflets  7  -9,  or  bometimes  5,  stalked,  either  sparingly  tootJted  or  entire. 

P.  Americana,  White  Ash.  Large  forest  tree  of  low  grounds,  furnish- 
ing valuable  timber ;  with  ash-gray  branches,  smooth  stalks,  ovate  or  lance- 
oblong  pointed  leaflets  cither  pale  or  downy  beneath  ;  and  rather  short  fruit 
with  a  terete  marginlcss  body  and  a  lanceolate  or  wedge-linear  wing. 

P.  pube8cens,  Red  Ash.     Common  E.  &  S.  ;  known  by  its  velvety- 

Eu bescent  young  shoots  and  leafstalks,  and  fruit  with  its  flattish  2-edged  seed- 
earing  body  acute  at  the  base,  the  edges  gradually  dilated  into  the  lance-linear 
or  oblanceofate  wing. 

F.  viridis,  Green  Ash.  Like  the  last,  into  which  it  seems  to  pass,  but 
is  smooth,  with  leaves  bright  green  on  both  sides  :  a  smaller  tree,  most  common 
W.  &S. 

*  *  Fruit  flat  and  winged  all  round :  leaflets  mostly  green  both  sides  and  serrate. 

P.  sambucifdlia,  Black  Ash.  Small  tree  in  swamps,  N.  &  N.  W., 
with  tough  wood  separable  in  layers,  used  for  hoops  and  coarse  baskets ;  the 
bruised  leaves  with  the  scent  of  Elder :  smooth  ;  leaflets  7-11,  sessile  on  the 
main  stalk,  oblong-lanceolate  tapering  to  a  point ;  calyx  none,  at  least  in  the 
fertile  flowers  ;  fruits  linear-oblong. 

P.  quadrangulata,  Blue  Ash.  Large  forest  tree  W.,  yielding  valuable 
wood ;  with  square  branchlets,  5-9  ovate  veiny  leaflets  on  short  stalks,  and 
narrowly  oblong  fruits 

P.  platycarpa,  Carolina  Water-Ash.  River  swamps  S  :  small  tree, 
with  terete  branchlets,  5-7  ovate  or  ob'ong  short-stalked  leaflets  acute  at  both 
ends,  and  broadly  winged  (sometimes  3-winged)  fruits,  oblong  with  a  tapering 
base. 

8  &  F— 23 
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III.  AP  ETA  LOUS  DIVISION.  Includes  the  order*  with 
flowers  destitute  of  corolla  ;  some  are  destitute  of  calyx  also. 

90.  ARISTOLOCHICAEJE,  BIRTHWORT  FAMILY. 

Known  from  all  other  apetalous  orders  by  the  numerous  ovules 
and  seeds  in  a  6-celled  ovary,  to  which  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx 
is  adherent,  the  latter  mostly  3-lobed,  the  stamens  generally  6  or 
3  2.  Anthers  adnate  and  turned  outwards.  Calyx  dull-colored, 
valvate  in  the  bud.  Leaves  petioled,  usually  heart-shaped,  not 
serrate.  Flowers  solitary,  perfect,  commonly  large.  Bitter,  tonic 
or  stimulant,  sometimes  aromatic  plants. 

1.  ASARUM.    Low  stemless  herbs,  with  one  or  two  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  a 

flower  at  the  end  of  a  creeping  aromatic  rootstock,  the  flowers  therefore 
close  to  the  ground.  Calyx  regular,  with  3  equal  lobes.  Stamens  12,  dis- 
tinct, borne  on  the  apex  of  the  ovary  or  the  base  of  the  stout  style,  usually 
pointed  beyond  the  anther.  Seeds  large,  thickish,  in  a  rather  fle&Jiy  and 
irregularly  bursting  pod. 

2.  ARISTOLOCHIA.     Leafy-stemmed  herbs  or  woody  twiners.     Calyx  tubular 

variously  irregular,  often  curved.  Filaments  none:  anthers  adherent  directly 
and  by  their  whole  inner  face  to  the  outside  of  the  3  -  6-lobed  stigma.  Seeds 
very  nat,  in  a  dry  6-valved  pod. 

L  ASARUM,  ASARABACCA,  WILD  GINGER.  (Ancient  name,  of 
obscure  derivation.)     On  hillsides  in  rich  woods  :  fl.  spring.     % 

§  1.  Filaments  si  tinier  f  much  longer  than  the  short  anthers :  style  1,  thick,  bearing 
6  thick  stigmas :  leaves  a  single  pair  with  a  peduncle  between  them, 

A.  Canadense,  Canada  Wild  Ginger,  sometimes  called  Snakeroot. 
Common  N. :  soft-pubescent ;  leaves  broadly  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped,  not 
evergreen  ;  calyx  bell-shaped  but  cleft  down  to  the  adherent  ovary,  brown- 
purple  inside,  the  abruptly  spreading  lobes  pointed. 

§  2.  Filaments  short  or  almost  none :  anthers  oblong-linear :  styles  6,  each  2-cleft, 
bearing  the  stigma  Mow  the  cleft :  leaves  thick  and  evergreen,  smooth,  often 
mottled,  usually  only  one  each  year :  rootstocks  in  a  close  cluster, 

A.  Virglnicum,  Virginia  W.  Along  the  Alleghanies  S. :  leaves  small, 
rounded  heart-shaped ;  calyx  tubular-bell-shaped  with  a  somewhat  narrowed 
throat  and  broad  short  lobes,  the  base  coherent  only  with  base  of  the  ovary. 

A.  arif61ium,  from  Virginia  S  ,  has  larger  somewhat  halberd-shaped 
leaves,  and  very  short  and  blunt  lobes  to  the  calyx. 

2.  ARISTOLOCHIA,  BIRTHWORT.  (Ancient  name,  from  medicinal 
properties.)  Cells  of  the  anthers  in  our  species  4  in  a  horizontal  row  under 
each  of  the  3  lobes  of  the  stigma,  i.  e.  two  contiguous  2 -celled  anthers  in  each 
set,  or  6  in  all.     Flowers  in  and  above  the  axils. 

A.  Serpent&ria,  Virginia  Snakeroot  (used  in  medicine).  Rich  woods, 
chiefly  in  Middle  States  and  S.  :  low  downy  herb;  stems  clustered  about  1° 
high  ;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong  and  heart-shaped,  sometimes  halberd-form,  acute ; 
flowers  all  next  the  root,  curved  like  the  letter  S,  contracted  in  the  middle  and 
at  the  throat,  in  summer.     % 

A.  Sip  ho,  Pipe- Vine,  Dutchman's  Pipe  (from  the  shape  of  the  curved 
calyx).  Rich  woods  from  Penn.  a  ong  the  mountains  S.  and  planted  for  arbors ; 
very  tall-cHmbing  woody  twiner,  smooth,  but  the  rounded  heart-shaped  leaves 
often  downy  beneath,  these  becoming  8'- 12'  broad  ;  peduncles  with  a  clasping 
bract,  drooping ;  calvx  l£'  long,  inflated  above  the  ovary,  narrowing  above, 
contracted  at  the  throat,  the  flat  border  brown-purple  and  obscurely  3-lobcd : 
fl.  late  spring. 

A.  tomentosa.  Common  S. :  a  more  slender  woody  climber,  with  smaller 
rounder  and  very  veiny  downy  leaves,  and  yellowish  flower  with  an  oblique 
almost  closed  brownish  orifice,  the  border  reflexed :  fl.  late  spring  or  summer. 
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91.  NTCTAGINACRZB,  FOUR-O'CLOCK  FAMILY. 

Represented  by  a  few  plants  with  tubular  or  funnel-form  calyx 
colored  like  a  corolla,  and  falling  away  from  a  persistent  lower 
portion  which  closes  completely  over  the  1 -celled  1-ovuled  ovary 
and  seed-like  fruit,  forming  a  hard  and  dry  covering  which  would 
be  mistaken  for  a  true  pericarp.  Stamens  2-5,  the  long  slender 
filaments  hypogynous  but  apt  to  adhere  somewhat  to  the  sides  of 
the  calyx-tube  above.  Embryo  coiled  around  some  mealy  albumen. 
(Lessons,  p.  15,  fig.  36,  87.)  Ours  are  herbs,  with  opposite  simple 
entire  or  wavy  leaves,  and  jointed  stems,  timid  at  the  joints. 

1.  ABRONIA.    Flowers  small,  many  in  a  peduncled  umbel-like  head  surrounded 

by  an  involucre  of  about  5  separate  bracts.  Calyx  salver-shaped  with  a 
slender  tube,  and  a  corolla-like  5-lobed  border,  which  is  plaited  in  the  bud, 
the  lobes  generally  notched  at  the  end.    Stamens  5  and  style  included. 

2.  OXYBAPHUS.    Flowers  small,  a  few  together  surrounded  by  a  5-lobed  invo- 

lucre, which  enlarges  and  becomes  thin,  membranaceous,  reticulated,  and 
wheel-shaped  after  flowering.  Calyx  with  a  very  short  tube  constricted 
above  the  ovary,  expanding  into  a  bell-shaped  6-lobed  corolla-like  border, 
"  open  only  for  a  day.  Stamens  (mostly  3)  and  slender  style  protruding. 
Fruit  (persistent  base  of  calyx)  akene-like,  strongly-ribbed. 
8.  MIRABIL1S.  Flower  large,  in  trie  common  species  only  a  single  one  in  the 
cup-shaped  6-cleft  green  involucre,  which  thus  exactly  imitates  a  calyx,  as 
the  tubular  funnel-shaped  or  almost  salver-shaped  delicate  calyx  does  a 
corolla.  Stamens  6,  and  especially  the  style  (tipped  with  a  shield-shaped 
stigma)  protruded.    Fruit»ovoid,  smooth  and  nearly  even. 

1.  ABRONIA.  (Name  from  Greek  word  meaning  delicate.)  Western 
North  American  herbs,  cultivated  for  ornament :  fl  all  summer,     y. 

A.  Uinbellata,  from  coast  of  California,  has  prostrate  slender  stems,  ovate- 
oblong  slender  petioled  leaves,  and  rose-purple  flowers  open  by  day,  the  invo- 
lucre of  small  bracts. 

A.  fragrans,  from  Rocky  Mountains,  hardy  N.,  has  ascending  branching 
stems,  lance-ovate  leaves,  and  white  sweet-scented  flowers  opening  at  sunset; 
the  involucre  of  conspicuous  ovate  scarious  and  whitish  bracts. 

2.  OXYBAPHUS.  (Name  from  a  Greek  word  for  a  vinegar  saucer,  from 
the  shape  of  the  involucre.)  Ij.  Several  species  on  Western  plains  :  fl.  rose- 
purple,  all  summer. 

O.  nyctagineus.  Rocky  or  gravelly  soil  from  Wisconsin  W.  &  S. : 
smooth  or  smoothish ;  leaves  petioled,  varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  obtuse 
or  heart-shaped*  at  base. 

O.  albidU8.  From  North  Carolina  S. :  often  hairy  above ;  leaves  sessile 
or  nearly  bo,  acute  at  base,  lanceolate  or  oblong ;  fruit  more  hairy. 

3.  MIRABILIS,  FOUR-O'CLOCK  or  MARVEL-OF-PERU.  (Clu- 
sius  called  it  Admiral  >H  is,  which  Linnaeus  shortened.)  Natives  of  warm  parts 
of  America :  roots  very  large  and  fleshy ;  leaves  more  or  less  heart-shaped, 
the  lower  petioled ;  flowers  mostly  clustered,  showy,  opening  towards  sunset 
or  in  cloudy  weather,  produced  all  summer.     % 

M.  Jalapa.  Cult,  for  ornament  in  many  varieties  as  to  flower  (red,  yellow, 
white,  or  variegated),  its  tube  only  2'  long  and  thickish,  stamens  shorter  than 
its  spreading  border ;  whole  plant  nearly  smooth. 

M.  longiflbra.  Less  common  in  cult. ;  tube  of  the  sweet-scented  flower 
6'  long  ana  clammy-hairy  (as  well  as  the  upper  leaves) ;  stamens  shorter  than 
its  spreading  white  border. 

M.  Wrightiana.  Texas  and  cult. :  more  slender  than  the  last,  nearly 
smooth,  tube  of  the  smaller  and  more  slender  faintly  fragrant  flower  4'  long, 
the  border  white  tinged  with  rose ;  itamens  and  style  much  protruding. 
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92.  PHYTOLACCACE-ZB,  POKEWEED  FAMILY. 

A  small  family,  represented  here  only  by  a  single  species  of  the 
principal  genus, 

L  PHYTOLACCA.  POKE  or  POKEWEED.  (A  mongrel  name,  of 
the  Greek  word  for  plant  prefixed  to  the  French  lac,  lake,  alluding  to  the 
crimson  coloring-matter  of  the  berries.)  Calyx  of  5  rounded  petal-like  white 
sepals.  Stamens  5  -  30.  Ovary  of  several  cellr  and  lobes,  bearing  as  many 
short  styles,  in  fruit  a  depressed  juicy  berry,  containing  a  ring  of  vertical 
seeds ;  these  formed  on  the  plan  of  those  of  the  next  family.     31 

P.  decandra,  Common  P.  or  Score,  Garget,  &c.  Coarse  smooth 
weed  of  low  grounds,  with  large  acrid-poisonous  root,  stout  stems  6° -9°  high, 
alternate  ovate-oblong  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  racemes  becoming  lateral 
opposite  a  leaf,  in  summer,  ripening  the  dark  crimson  purple  berries  in  autumn ; 
stamens,  styles,  and  seeds  10. 

93.  CHENOPODIACR2B,  GOOSEFOOT  FAMILY. 

Represented  chiefly  by  homely  herbs,  with  inconspicuous  green- 
ish flowers  ;  the  1 -eel led  ovary  has  a  single  ovule  and  ripens  into 
an  akene  or  utricle,  containing  a  single  seed,  usually  with  embryo 
coiled  more  or  less  around  mealy  albumen.  Leaves  chiefly  alter- 
nate. Plants  neither  attractive  nor  easy  to  students  ;  only  the 
cultivated  plants  and  commonest  weeds  here  given. 

^  1.    Cultivated for  ornament,  twining  plant,  with  white  flower*:  calyx  coroUa-Uke. 

1.  B0USS1NGAULTIA.    Flowers  in  slender  spikes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 

perfect.  Calyx  6-parted,  spreading,  and  with  one  or  two  exterior  sepals  or 
bracts.  Stamens  6,  with  slender  filaments.  Style  slender:  stigmas  8,  club- 
shaped.    Fruit  a  thin  akene,  pointed  with  the  persistent  style. 

§  2.    Cultivated  for  food,  from  Eu. :  flowers  greenish,  as  is  usual  in  the  family. 

2.  BETA.    Flowers  perfect,  clustered,  with  3  bracts  and  a  5-cleft  calyx  becoming 

indurated  in  fruit  enclosing  the  hard  akene,  the  bases  of  the  two  coherent 
Stamens  5.  Style  short :  stigmas  mostly  2.  Seed  horizontal. 
8.  SPINACIA.  Flowers  dioecious,  in  axillary  close  clusters ;  the  staminate  ones 
racemed  or  spiked,  consisting  of  a  4  -  6-lobed  calyx  and  as  many  stamens. 
Pistillate  flowers  with  a  tubular  calyx  which  is  2-3-toothed  at  the  apex  and 
2-3-horned  on  the  sides,  hardening  and  enclosing  the  akene.  Styles  4. 
Seed  vertical. 

§  8.    Weeds  of  cultivation,  or  of  roadsides,  flelds,  <fc.    Fhwers  perfect,  bractlets. 

4.  BLITUM.    Flowers  in  close  axillary  clusters  or  heads,  which  are  sometimes 

confluent  into  interrupted  spikes."  Calyx  2-&-parted,  becoming  fleshy  or 
berry-like  in  fruit  in  the  genuine  species.  Stamens  1-6.  Styles  or  stigmas 
2.    Seed  vertical  in  the  calyx. 

5.  CHENOPODIUM.    Flowers  in  small  clusters  collected  in  spiked  or  sometimes 

open  panicles.  Calyx  mostly  5-cleft,  not  succulent  in  fruit.  Ovary  and 
utricle  depressed.  (Lessons,  p.  130,  fie.  297.)  Styles  2,  rarely  3.  Seed 
horizontal,  or  in  a  few  species  occasionally  vertical. 

The  following  also  are  common  species  along  the  coast  or  near  salt-water :  — 

A  triplex  pa-tula,  and  one  or  two  other  species  of  Orache  :  most  like 
Spinacia,  but  scurfy  or  mealy. 

Salic6rnia  herbacea,  and  two  other  species  of  Glasswort  :  low,  leaf- 
less, fleshy,  jointed,  branching  plants,  with  the  flowers  sunken  in  the  fleshy 
spikes. 

Suseda  maritima,  Sea  Blite  :  with  branching  stems,  and  small  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  linear  nearly  terete  fleshy  leaves. 

Salsola  Kali,  Saltwort  :    bushy-branching  annual,  with  awl-shaped 
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prickly  pointed  leaves,  and  flesh-colored  horizontal  wings  on  the  back  of  the 
fruiting  calyx,  making  a  circular  broad  border. 

1.  BOUSSINGAULTIA.  (Named  for  the  traveller  and  agricultural 
chemist,  Boussingauk.) 

B.  bfUSeLloides,  of  South  America :  high  twining  plant,  in  cultivation  her- 
baceous, from  oblong  tubers  resembling  small  potatoes :  smooth,  with  some- 
what heart-shaped  succulent  leaves,  and  slender  racemes  of  deliciously  fragrant 
small  flowers  in  autumn.     If. 

2*  BiSTA,  BEET.     (Latin  name.)     One  species  in  cultivation,  viz. :  — 

B.  vulgaris,  Common  Brkt,  from  S.  Eu. :  cult  in  many  varieties,  with 
ovate-oblong  smooth  often  wavy-margined  leaves,  sometimes  purple-tinged ; 
flower-clusters  spiked  ;  root  conical  or  spindle-shaped.  Mangel  Wurtzel  or 
Scarcity-Root  is  a  mere  variety,  the  root  used  tor  feeding  cattle.    (D 

3.  SPINACIA,  SPINACH.  (Name  from  Latin  for  spine  or  thorn;  prob- 
ably from  the  horns  or  projections  on  the  fruiting-caiyx  which  become  rather 
spiny  in  one  variety. ) 

S.  oler&cea,  CoMMon  Spinach,  cult,  from  the  Orient,  as  a  pot-herb ;  the 
soft-fleshy  leaves  triangular  or  ovate  and  petioled.     0  © 

4.  BLtTUM,  BLITE.  (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  some  pot-herb 
or  of  the  Amaranth.)    El.  summer. 

B.  eapit&tum,  Strawberry  Blite,  the  flower-heads  as  the  fruit  matures 
becoming  bright  red  and  juicy,  like  strawberries ;  leaves  triangular  and  halberd- 
shaped,  wavy-toothed,  smooth  and  bright  green.  Dry  banks,  margins  of  woods, 
&c.  N.,  sometimes  in  gardens.     (5)  CD 

B.  Bonus- Henrieus,  Good-King-Henry,  cult,  in  some  old  gardens,  is 
between  a  Blite  and  a  Goosefoot,  being  slightly  mealy,  as  in  the  latter,  and  the 
calyx  not  fleshy  nor  fully  enclosing  the  fruit,  but  the  seed  is  vertical ;  leaves 
triangular  and  partly  halberd-shaped ;  flower-clusters  crowded  in  an  interrupted 
terminal  spike.     2/ 

5.  CHENOPdDIUM,  GOOSEFOOT  (which  the  name  denotes  in 
Greek),  PIGWEED,  &c.    Weeds :  fl.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

§  1.  Either  smooth  or  with  scurfy  mealiness,  insipid,  never  hairy  nor  aromatic.  0 

C.  &lbum,  White  G.  or  Lamb's-Qoarters  ;  the  commonest  species  in  all 
cult  ground:  pale,  more  or  less  mealy,  with  leaves  varying  from  rhombic-ovate 
to  lanceolate,  either  anglcd-toothed  or  entire,  and  flower-clusters  in  dense  pani- 
cled  spikes.  Var.  Boscianum,  wild  in  shady  places,  mostly  S.,  has  loose 
branches,  obscure  mealiness,  and  smaller  loosely  clustered  flowers. 

C.  tirbicum,  in  waste  grounds,  is  dull  green,  scarcely  mealy,  the  triangular 
leaves  coarsely  and  sharply  many-toothed,  flower-clusters  in  dense  panicled 
spikes,  and  seed  with  rounded  margins. 

C.  hybridum,  Maple-leaved  G.     Waste  grounds,  unpleasantly  scented 

like  Stramonium,  bright  green  throughout ;  the  widely  branching  stem  2°  -  4° 

high ;  the  thin  large  leaves  triangular  and  heart-shaped,  sinuate  and  angled,  the 

-  angles  extended  into  a  few  taper-pointed  coarse  teeth ;  racemes  in  loose  and 

leafless  panicles ;  seed  sharp-edged. 

§  2.   Not  mealy  or  scurfy,  but  minutely  glandular  or  pubescent,  aromatic-scented: 

the  seed  sometimes  vertical.     (I)  © 

C.  Bbtrys,  Jerusalem  Oak  or  Feather  Geranium.  Gardens  and 
some  roadsides :  low,  spreading,  almost  clammy-pubescent,  sweet-scented ; 
leaves  sinuatc-pinnatifld,  slender-pctioled  ;  racemes  looselv  corymbed. 

C.  ambrosioides,  Mexican  Tea,  Wormseed.  Waste  grounds,  especi- 
ally 8. :  rather  stout,  smoothish,  strong-scented ;  leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
varying  from  entire  to  cut-pinnatifld,  nearly  sessile ;  spikes  dense,  leafy  or  leaf- 
less. This,  especially  the  more  cut-leaved  var.  aothelminticum,  is  used  as  a 
vermifuge,  and  yields  the  wormseed-oiL 
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94.  AMARANTACEJE,  AMARANTH  FAMILY. 

Weeds  and  some  ornamental  plants,  chiefly  herbs,  essentially  like 
the  foregoing  family,  but  the  flowera  provided  with  dry  and  mostly 
scarious  crowded  persistent  bracts,  and  the  fruit  sometimes  several- 
seeded.  The  cultivated  sorts  are  ornamental,  like  Immortelles,  on 
account  of  their  colored  dry  bracts  which  do  not  wither. 

§  1.  Leaves  alternate,  mostly  Umg-petioled :  anthers  2-celUcL 

1.  AMARANTUS.     Flowers  monoecious  or  polygamous,  each  with  3  bractsJ 

Calyx  of  5,  or  sometimes  3,  equal  erect  sepals,  smooth.  Stamens  5,  some- 
times 2  or  3.  Stigmas  2  or  3.  Ovule  solitary ,  on  a  stalk  from  the  base  of  the 
ovary.  Fruit  an  utricle,  2-3-pointed  at  apex,  usually  opening  all  round 
transversely,  the  upper  part  falling  off  as  a  lid  (Lessons,  p.  130,  fig.  298), 
discharging  the  seed.    Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  spiked  clusters. 

2.  CELOSIA.    Flowers  perfect.    Ovules  and  seeds  numerous.    Otherwise  nearly 

as  Amarantus,  but  the  crowded  spikes  imbricated  with  shining  colored 
bracts.    In  cultivation  the  spikes  are  often  changed  into  broad  crests. 

§  2.  Leaves  opposite :  anthers  1-ceUed. 

3.  GOMPHRENA.    Flowers  perfect,  chiefly  in  terminal  round  heads,  crowded 

with  the  firm  colored  bracts.  Calyx  6-parted  or  of  5  sepals.  Stamens  5, 
monadelphous  below:  filaments  broad,  8-cleft  at  summit,  the  middle  lobe 
bearing  a  1 -celled  anther  (Lessons,  p.  114,  fig.  239).     Utricle  1 -seeded. 

Achyranthes  or  Iresine  Verschafifeltii  is  lately  cult  for  its  red 

foliage,  a  poor  substitute  for  Coleus,  except  in  shade,  where  it  has  clear  red 
stems,  its  ovate  or  roundish  opposite  leaves  strongly  veined  or  blotched  with  red, 
or  wholly  crimson. 

Iresine  celosioides,  a  wild  tall  weed,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  panicles 
of  small  white-woolly  flowers,  is  common  SS.  W. 

Acnida  cannabina,  in  salt-marshes  along  the  coast,  is  a  tall  annual,  like 
an  Amaranth,  but  dioecious,  bracts  inconspicuous,  and  the  fleshy  indehiscent 
fruit  3  -  5-angled  and  crested. 

1.  AMABi.NTUS,  AMARANTH.  (From  Greek  for  unfading.)  Coarse 
weeds  of  cult,  and  waste  grounds,  and  one  or  two  cultivated  for  ornament : 
fl.  late  summer.    Bracts  commonly  awn-pointed.    <T) 

§  I.   Red  Amaranths,  the  flower-clusters  or  the  leaves  tinged  with  red  or  purple. 

A.  caudatUS,  Princes'  Feather.  Cult,  from  India :  tall,  stout ;  leaves 
ovate,  bright  green  ;  spikes  red,  naked,  long  and  slender,  in  a  drooping  panicle, 
the  terminal  one  forming  a  very  long  tail. 

A.  hypochondriac  US.  Cult,  from  Mexico,  &c. :  stout ;  leaves  oblong, 
often  reddish-tinged  ;  flower-clusters  deep  crimson-purple,  short  and  thick,  the 
upper  making  an  interrupted  blunt  spike 

A.  paniculatus.  i  'oarse  weed  in  gardens :  the  oblong-ovate  or  lance- 
oblong  leaves  often  blotched  or  veined  with  purple ;  flowers  in  rather  6lender 
purplish-tinged  spikes  collected  in  an  erect  terminal  panicle. 

A.  melanch61icus,  Love-mes-Bleeding.  Cult,  from  China  or  India: 
rather  low  ;  stems  and  stalks  red  ;  the  ovate  thin  leaves  dark  purple  or  partly 
green  ;  or,  in  var.  tricolor,  greenish  with  red  or  violet  and  yellow  variously 
mixed  ;  sepals  and  stamens  only  3. 

§  2.   Green  Amaranths,  or  Pigweeds,  flowers  and  leaves  green  or  greenish. 

A.  retroflexus,  Common  Pigweed  :  erect,  roughish-pubescent  or  smooth- 
er ;  spikes  crowded  in  a  stiff  panicle,  the  awn-pointed  bracts  rigid. 

A.  spin6sus,  Thorny  A.  Waste  ground,  chiefly  S. :  dull  green  leaves 
with  a  pair  of  spines  in  their  axils ;  flowers  small,  yellowish-green,  in  round 
axillary  clusters  and  in  a  long  terminal  spike. 

A.  albus.  Roadsides  and  streets,  spreading  over  the  ground ;  with  obovate 
and  spatulatc  leaves,  flowers  all  in  small  clusters  in  their  axils  and  covered  by 
rigid  sharp-pointed  bracts ;  sepals  3  ;  stamens  2  or  3. 
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2.  CELdSIA,  COCKSCOMB.    (Name  in  Greek  means  dried,  alluding  to 

the  scarious  bracts.)     Fl.  summer.     (I) 

C.  crist&ta,  Common  C.  of  the  gardens,  from  India,  in  various  usually- 
monstrous  forms,  the  showy  flower-crests  crimson-red,  sometimes  rose-colored, 
yellow,  or  white. 

3.  GOMPHRENA.     (Ancient  name  of  an  Amaranth.)    Fl.  summer. 

G.  glob6sa,  Globe  Amaranth  or  Bachklor's-Button.  Cult,  from 
India :  low,  branching,  pubescent,  with  oblong  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  dense 
round  heads  crimson,  rose-color,  or  white. 

95.  POLTGONACRZE,  BUCKWHEAT  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  alternate  entire  leaves  having  stipules  in  the  form 
of  scarious  or  membranous  sheaths  at  the  strongly  marked  usually 
tumid  joints  of  the  stem.  Flowers  mostly  perfect,  on  jointed  pedi- 
cels, with  green  or  colored  4-6-parted  usually  persistent  or  wither- 
ing calyx,  4  —  9  stamens  on  its  base,  2  or  3  stigmas,  1-celled  ovary 
with  a  single  ovule  rising  from  its  base  (Lessons,  p.  122,  fig.  268), 
forming  an  akene  or  nutlet-  Embryo  mostly  on  the  outside  of 
mealy  albumen,  the  radicle  pointing  to  the  apex  of  the  fruit. 

Eriogonum  differs  in  having  no  obvious  stipules,  and  the 
flowers  from  a  cup-shaped  involucre.  There  are  a  few  species 
of  the  genus  S.  and  8.  W.,  and  many  near  and  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

§  1.    Calyx  of  6,  rarely  4,  more  or  lets  petal-like  similar  sepals,  erect  after  flowering. 

1.  POLYGONUM.    Flowers  in  racemes,  spikes,  or  else  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Akene  either  lenticular  when  there  are  2  stigmas,  or  triangular  when  there 
are  3.    Embryo  curved  round  one  side  of  the  albumen :  cotyledons  narrow. 

2.  FAGOPYRUM.    Differs  from  one  section  of  Polygonum  mainly  hi  having  an 

embryo  in  the  centre  of  the  albumen,  which  is  divided  into  2  parts  by  the 
very  broad  leaf-like  cotyledons.    The  triangular  akene  longer  than  the  calyx. 

§  2.    Calyx  of  6  sepals  often  of  two  sorts :  styles  3. 

8.  RHEUM.  Sepals  all  similar,  petal-like,  withering-persistent  underneath  the 
8-winged  fruit.    Stigmas  capitate  or  wedge-shaped.    Stamens  9. 

4.  RUMEa.  Sepals  of  2  sorts ;  the  3  outer  ones  herbaceous  and  at  length  spread- 
ing; the  alternate  inner  3  larger,  somewhat  colored,  enlarging  after  flowering, 
becoming  veiny  and  dry,  often  bearing  a  grain-like  tubercle  on  the  back,  and 
convergent  over  the  3-angled  akene.    Stigmas  a  hairy  tuft.    Stamens  6. 

1.  POLYGONUM,  KNOT  WEED,  JOINTWEED.  (The  name  in  Greek 
means  many-jointed. )  Chiefly  weeds  ;  some  with  rather  showy  flowers  ;  the 
following  are  the  commonest :  fl.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

§  1.  Flowers  along  the  stem,  nearly  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  almod  sessile  linear  or 
oblong  leaves,  small,  greenish-white :  sheaths  scarious,  usually  cleft  or  torn 
and  fringed.     (T) 

P.  EYicul&re,  Knot-grass,  Goose-grass,  or  Doorweed.  Prostrate 
or  spreading  and  variable  low  weed,  with  pale  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves, 
commonly  5  stamens,  and  dull  3-sided  akene  enclosed  in  the  calyx.  Var. 
erectum,  has  more  upright  stems,  and  larger  oblong  or  oval  leaves. 

P.  ram08i8Simum.  Chiefly  W.  in  sandy  soil :  with  nearly  erect  much- 
branched  and  rigid  striate  stems  2° -4°  high  ;  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  taper- 
ing into  a  petiole,  and  a  glossy  akene ;  sepals  6  and  stamens  6  or  3,  or  else 
sepals  5  with  4  or  5  stamens. 
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P.  t£nue»  Boeky  dry  aoil :  slender,  upright,  with  thread-like  branches, 
a.ong  which  the  upper  flowers  form  a  loose  leafy  spike ;  leaves  narrow  linear, 
acute ;  akene  shining. 

§  2.   Flower*  collected  in  terminal  spikes  or  spike-like  racemes,  rose-purple  or  flesh- 
color,  or  rarefy  white  or  greenish. 

*  Leaves  small  and  thread-like  or  at  length  none :  the  sheaths  truncate,  naked,  rigid: 

many-jointed  raceme  with  a  single  flower  under  each  bract. 

P.  articul&tum.  Sandy  shores  and  barrens  :  a  slender  little  plant,  bushy- 
branching,  4' -12'  high;  flowers  rose-colored,  nodding;  stamens  8;  akene 
triangular.     ® 

*  *  Leaves  ovate,    s/iort-petioled :    sheaths  cylindrical,  J ringed-hairy :   greenish 

flowers  1-3  from  each  bract  of  tlie  long  and  slender  spikes,  unequally  4- 
parted  ;  the  2  styles  reflexed  on  the  lenticular  akene  and  hooked  at  the  Up. 

P.  Virgini&num.  Thickets  :  2° -4°  high,  nearly  smooth;  leaves  rough- 
ciliate,  3'  -  6'  long ;  flower  somewhat  curved ;  stamens  5.     2J. 

*  *  *  Leaves  lanceolate,  oblong,  or  ovate,  chiefly  petioled:  sheaths  cylindrical: 

flouxrs  several  from  each  bract  of  the  spike,  b-parted. 

•*-  Sheaths  mostly  with  an  abruvtiy  spreading  fofiaceous  border  {which  sometimes 
falls  off) :  tall,  3°  -  8°  niqh,  with  dense  cylindrical  nodding  spikes  of  rose- 
colored  flowers,  and  flat  akenes. 

P.  orient&le,  Princes'  Feather.  Gardens  and  cultivated  grounds,  from 
India  :  with  large  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  7  stamens. 

P.  C&reyi.  Swamps  from  Pennsylvania  N.  &  E. :  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
glandular  bristly  peduncles,  and  5  stamens. 

«*-  •*-  Sheaths  truncate,  without  a  border. 

++  Herbage  and  flowers  not  acrid  nor  punctate  with  pellucid  glands  or  dots. 

=  In  moist  soil :  leaves  lanceolate  :  plants  nearly  smooth.     ® 

P.  incarn&tum.  Tall,  3° -6°  high  ;  leaves  tapering  from  near  the  base 
to  a  narrow  point  (4'  - 12'  long) ;  sheaths  smooth  and  naked  ;  peduncles  rough 
with  scattered  sessile  glands  ;  spikes  linear,  nodding  ;  flowers  flesh-color  or  pale 
rose ;  the  6  stamens  and  2  styles  included ;  akene  flat  with  concave  sides. 

P.  Pennsylv&nicum.  Stems  l°-3°  high,  the  branches  above  and  pe- 
duncles bristly  with  stalked  glands ;  sheaths  naked ;  spikes  oblong,  thick  and 
blunt,  erect ;  flowers  rose-purple ;  stamens  8,  a  little  protruding ;  style  2-cleft ; 
akene  with  flat  sides. 

P.  Persic&ria,  Lady's  Thumb.  Nat  from  Eu.  near  dwellings,  about 
1°  high:  upper  face  of  leaves  with  a  dark  blotch  near  the  middle;  sheaths 
somewhat  bristly-ciliate ;  spikes  oblong,  dense,  erect,  on  naked  peduncles ; 
flowers  greenish-purple;  stamens  mostly  6;  style  2-3-cleft;  akene  either 
flattish  or  triangular. 

=  =  In  water  :  stems  rooting  below.    % 

P.  amphibium.  Water  P.  Chiefly  N. :  stems  often  simple  bearing  a 
single  ovate  or  oblong  dense  spike  or  head  of  pretty  large  and  showy  rose-red 
flowers ;  leaves  oblong,  heart-oblong,  lance-ovate  or  lanceolate,  mostly  long- 
petioled,  often  floating ;  sheaths  not  fringed  ;  stamens  & ;  style  2-cleft. 

P.  hydropiperoides.  Commonest  S. :  stems  slender,  rising  out  of 
shallow  water  l°-3°  high  ;  leaves  narrowly  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  ;  sheaths 
hairy  and  fringed  with  long  bristles  ;  spikes  erect,  slender  ;  flowers  small,  pale 
or  white  ;  stamens  8  ;  style  3-cleft ;  akene  sharply  triangular. 

-*•*■++ Herbage  (smooth)  pungently  acrid:  leaves  and  pole  sepal*  marked  with 
pellucid  dots  or  glands,  in  which  the  acrid  quality  residts :  sheaths  fringed 
with  bristles. 

P.  acre,  Water  Smartwekd.  Shallow  water  or  wet  soil :  stems  rooting 
at  the  decumbent  base,  rising  2° -4°  high;  leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  taper- 
pointed  ;  spikes  slender,  erect ;  flowers  whitish  or  pale  flesh-color ;  stamens  8 ; 
akene  sharply  triangular,  shining.     2/ 
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P.  Hydrdpiper,  Common  S.  or  Water  Pepper.  Low  or  wet  grounds 
N. :  l°-2°  high;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate;  spikes  nodding,  mostly  short; 
flowers  greenish-white ;  stamens  6  ;  akene  either  flat  or  obtusely  triangular.  ® 

*  *  *  *  Leaves  heart-shaped  or  arrow-shaped,  petioled :  sheaths  half-cylindrical.  * 

+-  Tear-thumb.  Stems  with  spreading  branches,  the  angles  and  petioles  armed 
with  sharp  reflexed  nrickles,  by  which  the  plant  is  enabled  almost  to  climb : 
flowers  in  pedunclea  heads  or  short  racemes,  white  or  flesh-color.  ® 

P.  arifdlium.  Low  grounds :  leaves  halberd-shaped,  long-petioled ;  the 
peduncles  glandular-bristly ;  stamens  6  ;  styles  2  ;  akene  lenticular. 

P.  sagltt&tum.  Low  grounds  :  leaves  arrow-shaved,  short-petioled ;  the 
peduncles  naked ;  stamens  mostly  8  ;  styles  3  ;  akene  sharply  5-angled. 

«♦-  •*-  Black  Bindweed.  Stems  twining,  not  prickly :  flowers  whitish,  in  loose 
panided  racemes :  three  outermost  of  the  5  divisions  of  tlie  caJyx  heeled  or 
crested,  at  least  in  fruit:  stamens  8  :  styles  3 :  okenes  triangular, 

P.  Conv61vulU8.  Low  twining  or  spreading  weed  from  Eu.,  in  culti- 
Tated  fields,  &c. :  smoothish,  with  heart-shaped  and  almost  halberd-shaped 
leaves,  and  very  small  flowers.     ® 

P.  cilinbde.  Rocky  shady  places :  tall-twining,  rather  downy,  a  ring  of 
reflexed  bristles  at  the  joints ;  leaves  angled-heart-shaped ;  outer  sepals  hardly 
keeled.     % 

P.  dumetdrum,  Climbing  False  Buckwheat.  Moist  thickets :  tall- 
twining,  smooth ;  joints  naked ;  leaves  heart-shaped  or  approaching  halberd- 
shaped  ;  panicles  leafy ;  outer  sepals  strongly  keeled  and  in  fruit  irregularly 
winged,     y. 

2.  PAGOP^BUM,  BUCKWHEAT.  (The  botanical  name,  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  popular  name,  from  the  German,  both  denote  Beech-wheat,  the 
grain  resembling  a  diminutive  beech-nut.)  Cult,  from  N.  Asia,  for  the  flour 
of  its  grain  :  fl.  summer.    ® 

P.  esculdntum,  Common  B.  Nearly  smooth ;  leaves  triangular-heart- 
shaped  inclining  to  halberd-shaped  or  arrow-shaped,  on  long-petioles ;  sheaths 
half-cylindrical ;  flowers  white  or  nearly  so  in  corymbose  panicles  ;  stamens  8, 
with  as  many  honey-bearing  glands  interposed ;  styles  3  ;  acutely  triangular 
akene  large. 

P.  tart&ricum,  Tartary  or  Indian  Wheat.  Cult,  for  flour  on  our 
N.  E.  frontiers  and  N. :  like  the  other,  but  flowers  smaller  and  tinged  with 
yellowish ;  grain  half  the  size,  with  its  less  acute  angles  wavy. 

3.  RHEUM,  RHUBARB.  (Name  said  to  come  from  the  Greek,  and  to 
refer  to  the  purgative  properties  of  the  root ;  that  of  several  species,  of  N. 
Asia,  yield  officinal  rhubarb.)     % 

R.  Rhap6nticum,  Garden  R.  or  Pie-plant  ;  the  large  fleshy  stalks  of 
the  ample  rounded  leaves,  filled  with  pleasantly  acid  juice,  cooked  in  spring  as 
a  substitute  for  fruit ;  flowers  white,  in  late  spnng. 

4.  RUMEX,  DOCK,  SORREL.  (Old  Latin  name.)  The  three  enlarged 
sepals  which  cover  the  fruit  arc  called  valves.  Flowers  greenish,  in  whorls 
on  the  branches,  forming  panicled  racemes  or  interrupted  spikes. 

§  1.   Dock.     Herbage  bitter:  flowers  perfect  or  partly  monoecious,  in  summer. 

#  In  marshes  :  stem  erect,  stout :  leaves  lanceolate  or  hnce-ol4ong,flat,  not  wavy  : 

valves  entire  or  obscurely  wavy-toothed  in  the  first  sftecies.     % 

R.  orbicul&tU8,  Great  Water  Dock.  Common  N. :  5° -6°  high; 
leaves  often  l°-2°  long;  flowers  nodding  on  slender  pedicels;  the  valves 
round-ovate  or  almost  orbicular,  thin,  finely  reticulated,  nearly  \'  wide,  each 
bearing:  a  grain. 

R.  Britfrnnica,  Pale  D.  Commoner  S.  •  2° -6°  high ;  pedicels  nodding, 
shorter  than  the  fruiting  calyx,  which  has  broadly  ovate  loosely  reticulated 
valves,  one  with  a  large  grain,  the  others  commonly  naked ;  root  yellow. 

19 
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B.  Balioifdlius,  White  D.  Salt  marshes :  l°-3°  high;  pedicels  much 
shorter  than  ihe  fruiting  calyx  and  in  much-crowded  whorls,  forming  a  spike; 
valves  more  triangular  than  in  the  foregoing  and  smaller,  their  grain  very 
large ;  root  white. 

ft.  Verticill&tUS,  Swamp  D.  Common  N. :  3° -5°  high  ;  whorls  loose; 
fruit-bearing  pedicels  slender  and  club-shaped,  abruptly  reflexed ;  valves  some- 
what rhombic  and  with  narrow  blunt  apex,  each  bearing  a  very  large  grain ; 
leaves  thickish,  the  lowest  often  heart-shaped  at  base. 

*  *  Weeds  not.  from  Eurojm  in  cuft.  or  waste  ground:  stem  erect,  2° -4°  high : 
lower  leaves  or  some  of  them  heart-shafted  at  base,  all  more  or  less  wavy: 
root  commonly  y<  Vow  and  spindle-shaped,     3£ 

R.  crispus,  Curled  D.  Leaves  green,  lanceolate,  very  wavy-curled,  the 
lower  rather  truncate  than  heart-shaped  at  base;  whorls  crowded  in  long 
racemes  ;  valves  rounded,  heart-shaped,  nearly  entire ;  mostly  grain-bearing. 

R.  sanguineus,  Bloody-veined  or  Red  D.  Leaves  less  curled  and 
red-veined,  lanceolate  or  oblong ;  whorls  distant ;  pedicels  very  short ;  valves 
narrowly  oblong,  one  or  more  grain-bearing. 

R.  ODtU8if61iU8,  Bitter  D.  Leaves  little  wavy,  the  upper  lance-oblong 
and  acute,  lower  oblong-heart-shaped  and  obtuse ;  whorls  loose  and  distant ; 
valves  ovate,  partly  halberd-shaped,  beset  with  some  long  sharp  teeth  near  the 
base,  usually  only  one  grain-bearing. 

*  *  *  Sandy  sea-shore  and  river-banks  N. :  5'- 12*  high,  spreading.     (T) 

R.  maritimus.  Minutely  pubescent ;  leaves  lance-linear,  wavy-margined, 
the  lower  auricled  or  heart-shaped  at  base  ;  whorls  much  crowded  into  leafy 
spikes ;  valves  rhombic-oblong  with  a  tapering  point,  turning  orange-colored,  a 
large  grain  on  the  back  and  2  or  3  long  stout  bristles  on  each  margin. 

§  2.  Sorrels.  Herbage  add:  some  leaves  halberd-shaped,  others  with  entire, 
narrowed  base :  flowers  dioecious,  small,  in  a  terminal  naked  panicle  :  valvts 
naked :  fl.  spring  and  summer.     % 

R.  Acetosella,  Common  or  Sheep  Sorrel.  Low  weed  in  all  sterile 
fields ;  leaves  lance-oblong  or  halberd-shaped,  the  lobes  or  auricles  narrow ;  pedi- 
cels jointed  with  the  flower ;  ovate  valves  hardly  enlarging  in  fruit. 

R.  Engelmanni,  only  S.  &  W.,  differs  in  pedicels  jointed  near  the  mid- 
dle, and  thin  rounded  heart-shaped  valves  becoming  many  times  larger  than 
the  akene. 

96.   LAURACEJE,  LAUREL  FAMILY. 

Spicy-aromatic  trees  or  shrubs,  the  alternate  simple  leaves  (with 
entire  margins  but  sometimes  lobed)  more  or  less  marked  with 
minute  pellucid  dots  ;  the  regular  flowers  with  a  calyx  of  4  or  6 
sepals  imbricated  in  two  ranks  in  the  bud,  and  free  from  the 
ovary  ;  the  latter  is  terminated  by  a  simple  style  and  stigma,  is 
1 -celled  with  a  hanging  ovule,  and  in  fruit  becomes  a  berry  or 
drupe.  The  stamens  (in  ours  9)  furnish  a  special  character,  their 
anthers  opening  by  uplifted  valves  !  To  this  family  belong  the 
classical  Laurel  or  Bay,  the  Cinnamon,  the  Camphor-tree,  &c 

•  Flowers  perfect,  in  axillary  panicles. 

1.  PERSEA.  Calyx  6-parted,  persistent  at  the  base  of  the  berry.  Stamens  9 
with  anthers,  the  3  outer  of  which  are  turned  outwards,  the  6  others  inward; 
also  3  glands  or  sterile  filaments  forming  an  innermost  row.  The  two  proper 
cells  of  the  anther  with  a  lower  and  an  upper  chamber,  making  4  compart- 
ments, each  opening  by  a  valve  in  the  manner  of  a  trap-door. 

*  *  Flowers  wholly  or  marly  diacuws,  greenish-yellow,  leaves  deciduous. 

%  SASSAFRAS.  Flowers  in  an  open  corymbed  and  peduncled  cluster,  with 
spreading  6-parted  calyx :  sterile  ones  with  9  stamens  in  8  rows,  the  filaments 
of  the  three  inner  with*  a  pair  of  yellow  stalked  glands  on  their  base.  Anthers 
with  4  chambers  as  in  the  preceding.  Fertile  flowers  with  6  rudiments  of 
stamens  and  an  ovoid  ovary,  hecoming  a  drupe. 
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S.  LINDEBA.  Flowers  in  sessile  lateral  clusters,  with  a  6-parted  honey-yellow 
calyx:  sterile  ones  with  9  stamens  having  simply  2-celled  and  2-valved 
anthers;  the  inner  3  filaments  lobed  and  glandular  at  base.  Fertile  flowers 
with  a  globular  ovary,  surrounded  bv  numerous  rudiments  of  stamens. 
Berry  red,  oval;  the  stalk  not  thickened 

4.  TETRANTHEKA.  Flowers  in  small  lateral  clustered  umbels,  with  6-parted 
deciduous  calyx:  sterile  ones  with  9  similar  stamens;  anthers  turned  in- 
wards, the  2  cells  with  2  chambers,  each  opening  by  a  valve,  as  in  Sassafras. 
Fertile  flowers  with  a  globular  ovary,  surrounded  by  numerous  rudiments  of 
stamens,  and  becoming  a  globular  drupe  or  berry. 

1.  PERSE  A,  RED  BAY.  (Ancient  of  some  Oriental  tree)  Leaves  ever- 
green :  flowers  greenish-white,  in  summer. 

P.  Carolintosis,  Carolina  Red  Bay.  Tree  or  large  shrub,  in  low 
grounds,  from  Delaware  S. :  hoary  when  young,  the  oblong  leaves  soon  smooth 
above ;  berries  blue  on  a  red  stalk. 

2.  SASSAFRAS.     (The  popular  name  of  this  very  well-known  tree.) 

S.  Officinale,  Sassafras.  In  rich  woods  :  a  fine  tree  with  mucilaginous 
yellowish  twigs  and  foliage,  spicy  bark,  flowers  appearing  in  spring  with  the 
leaves ;  these  ovate  and  obovate,  and  some  of  them  3-cleft,  smooth  when  old ; 
fruit  blue  on  a  club-shaped  rather  fleshy  stalk. 

3.  LINDERA,  SPICEBUSH,  WILD  ALLSPICE,  FEVERBUSH. 
(Named  for./.  lAnder,  a  Swedish  botanist.)  Genus  also  named  Benzoin. 
Shrubs  :  fl.  in  spring,  preceding  the  leaves. 

L.  Bensbin,  Common  S  or  Benjamin-bush.  Damp  woods:  6° -15° 
high,  almost  smooth  ;  leaves  thin,  obovate-oblong,  acute  at  base,  3'  -  5'  long. 

Ij.  meliS88Bf61ia.  Wet  grounds  S. :  2°  -  3°  high,  silky-pubescent ;  leaves 
oblong,  obtuse  or  slightly  heart-shaped  at  base,  1' -2'  long,  when  old  smooth 
above. 

4.  TETRANTHfeRA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  four  anthers,  alluding  to 
the  4  chambers  to  each  anther.) 

T.  genicul&ta,  Pond  Spice.  Along  ponds  in  pine-barrens  from  Virginia 
S. :  large  shrub,  soon  smooth,  with  forking  and  divergent  or  zigzag  branches, 
rather  coriaceous  oval  or  oblong  leaves  (.$'-1'  long),  appearing  later  than  the 
flowers  in  spring ;  these  in  little  crowded  clusters  of  2  -  4  from  2  -  4-lcaved  in- 
volucres ;  fruit  red,  globular. 

97,  THYMELEACEiE,  MEZEREUM  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  with  acrid  and  very  tough  fibrous  bark,  entire  leaves,  and 
perfect  flowers,  having  a  simple  corolla-like  c  dyx,  bearing  twice  as 
many  stamens  as  its  lobes  (usually  8),  the  anthers  of  the  ordinary 
sort ;  the  free  ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single  hanging  ovule,  becom- 
ing a  berry-like  fruit     Flowers  commonly  in  umbel-like  clusters. 

1.  DAPHNE.    Calyx  salver-shaped  or  somewhat   funnel-shaped  ;   the  4  lobes 

spreading,  the*8  anthers  nearly  sessile  on  its  tube,  included.    Style  very  short 
or  none :  stigma  capitate. 

2.  DIRCA.      Calyx  tubular,   without  any  spreading  lobes,  the  wavy-truncate 

border  sometimes  obscurely  indicating  4  teeth.    The  8  stamens  ana"  the  style 
long  and  slender,  protruding. 

1.  DAPHNE.  (Mythological  name,  the  nymph  transformed  by  Apollo 
into  a  Laurel.)     The  following  cult,  for  ornament  from  the  Old  World. 

D.  Meze-reum,  Mkzereum.  Hardy  low  shrub  from  Europe,  1°  -  3°  high, 
with  purple-rose-colored  (rarely  white)  flowers,  in  lateral  clusters  on  shoots  of 
the  preceding  year,  in  early  spring,  before  the  lanceolate  very  smooth  green 
leaves ;  berries  red. 
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D.  Onebrum.  Hardy  under-shrub  from  Em.,  spreading  and  branching, 
with  crowded  lance-oblong  or  oblanceolate  evergreen  leaves  (less  than  1'  long), 
and  a  terminal  cluster  of  handsome  rose-pink  flowers  in  spring. 

D.  odbra,  Swkkt  Daphne.  Greenhouse  shrub  from  China,  with  bright 
green  lance-oblong  evergreen  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  white  or  pale  pink 
sweet-scented  flowers,  in  winter. 

2.  DIRCA,    LEATHER  WOOD,    MOOSE-WOOD.      (Classical   Greek 
name  of  a  celebrated  fountain.) 

D.  paltistris,  the  only  species,  in  damp  woods  chiefly  N. :  shrub  2°  -  6° 
high,  with  tender  white  wood,  but  very  tough  bark,  used  by  the  Indians  for 
thongs  (whence  the  popular  names),  the  numerous  branches  as  if  jointed;  leaves 
obovate  or  oval,  alternate,  nearly  smooth,  deciduous ;  flowers  before  the  leaves 
in  earliest  spring,  honey-yellow,  few  in  a  cluster  from  a  bud  of  3  or  4  dark-hairy 
scales  forming  an  involucre ;  berry  reddish. 

98.   ELiEAGNACEJE,  OLEASTER  FAMILY. 

Silvery-scurfy  shrubs  or  small  trees,  having  often  dioecious 
inconspicuous  flowers,  the  calyx-tube  of  the  fertile  ones  itself 
enclosing  the  ovary,  becoming  fleshy  and  ripening  into  a  sort  of 
berry,  around  the  akene-like  true  fruit,  the  seed  of  which  is  erect. 
Otherwise  much  like  the  preceding  family. 

Shepherdia  Canadensis,  a  low  shrub  along  our  northern  borders,  with 
opposite  oval  leaves,  soon  green  above,  but  silvery  and  with  some  rusty  scurf 
beneath,  dioecious  4-parted  flowers,  and  yellow  berries. 

S.  argentea,  Buffalo-Berry,  shrub  through  the  plains  and  mountains 
far  W.  and  N.  W.,  and  planted  for  ornament,  has  alternate  oblong  leaves  with 
narrowed  base,  silvery  both  sides,  and  edible  acid  red  berries. 

Eleeagnus  argentea,  Silver-Berry  of  the  far  West,  also  cult.,  with 
oval  silvery  leaves  and  mealy  edible  berries  ;  the  genus  known  by  the  mostly 
perfect  flowers  with  salver-shaped  calyx,  the  stamens  only  as  many  as  the  lobes, 
usually  4.  —  One  or  two  Old  World  species  are  occasionally  planted. 

99,  SANTALACEiE,  SANDALWOOD  FAMILY. 

Represented  by  one  or  two  shrubs  along  the  Alleghanies  S.,  one 
of  them  the  PyrulXria  oleifrra,  the  Oil-nut  or  Buffalo-nut, 
—  and  widely  by  a  low  herb,  viz. 

1.  Comandra  umbellata.  Dry  ground,  common  N. :  probably  para- 
sitic on  the  roots  of  shrubs.  Known  by  the  5  stamens  with  their  anthers 
connected  with  the  face  of  the  white  calyx-lobes  behind  them  by  a  tuft  of  thread- 
like hairs  (to  which  the  name,  from  the  Greek,  alludes)  ;  tube  of  the  calyx 
coherent  below  with  the  ovary,  becoming  a  hard  or  nnt-likc  fruit,  filled  by  a 
globular  seed.     Stems  6'  -  10'  high,  with  many  small  oblong  pale  leaves. 

100.  LORANTHACEiE,  MISTLETOE  FAMILY. 

Parasitic  on  the  branches  of  trees,  represented  only,  through  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  by 

Phoradendron  flav^scens,  American  Mistletoe  ;  with  obovate  or 
oval,  yellowish-green,  thick,  slightly  petioled  leaves,  and  short  yellowish  jointed 
spikes  in  their  axils,  of  dioecious  greenish  flowers,  the  fertile  ones  ripening  whit« 
berries. 
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101.   SAURURACEJE,  LIZARD'S-TAIL  FAMILY. 

A  very  small  family,  having  a  single  Eastern  North  American 
representative  in 

SaurtlTUS  ceTILUU8,  Lizard's-tail.  Wet  swamps :  fl.  snmmer ;  stem 
jointed,  2°  high,  branching ;  leaves  heart-shaped,  with  converging  ribs,  petioled ; 
flowers  white,  crowded  in  a  dense  but  slender  tail-like  spike,  with  the  end 
nodding,  perfect,  but  with  neither  calyx  nor  corolla ;  stamens  6  or  7,  with  long 
slender  white  filaments ;  pistils  3  or  4,  slightly  united  at  base.  (Lessons,  p.  90, 
fig.  180.) 

102.  EUPHORBIACEJE,  SPURGE  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  mostly  milky  acrid  juice  and  monoecious  or  dioecious 
flowers,  of  very  various  structure ;  the  ovary  and  fruit  commonly 
3-celied  and  with  single  or  at  most  a  pair  of  hanging  ovules  and 
seeds  in  each  cell. 

§  1.    Ovules  and  seeds  only  one  in  each  ctlL 

*  Flowers  Itoth  staminate  and  pistillate  really  destitute  both  of  calyx  and  corolla :  a 
jristillatt  and  numerous  staminate  surrounded  by  a  cup-li/ce  involucre  which 
imitates  a  calyx,  so  thai  the  whole  would  be  taken  for  one  perfect  flower. 

1.  EUPHORBIA.    For  the  structure  of  the  genus,  which  is  recondite,  see  Manual, 

and  Structural  Botany,  fig.  1143.  These  plants  may  be  known,  mostly,  by 
having  the  3-lobed  ovary  raised  out  of  the  cup,  on  a  curved  stalk,  its  3 
short  styles  each  2-cleft,  making  6  stigmas.  Fruit  when  ripe  bursting  into 
the  3  carpels,  and  each  splitting  into  2  valves,  discharging  the  seed.  What 
seems  to  De  a  stamen  with  a  jointed  filament  is  really  a  staminate  flower,  in 
the  axil  of  a  slender  bract,  consisting  of  a  single  stamen  on  a  pedicel,  the  joint 
being  the  junction. 

*  *  Flowers  of  both  kinds  provided  with  a  distinct  calyx. 

2.  STILLINGIA.    Flowers  in  a  terminal  spike,  naked  and  staminate  above,  a  few 

fertile  flowers  at  base.  Calyx  2-3-cleft.  Stamens  2,  rarely  3.  Pod  3-lobed. 
Stigmas  3,  simple.  Bracts  with  a  fleshy  gland  on  each  side.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, stipulate. 
8.  ACALYPHA.  Flowers  in  small  clusters  disposed  in  spikes,  staminate  above, 
fertile  at  base;  or  sometimes  the  two  sorts  in  separate  spikes.  Calyx  of 
sterile  flowers  4-parted,  of  fertile  3-5-parted.  Stamens  8-16,  short,  mona- 
delp'ious  at  base;  the  2  cells  of  the  anther  long  and  hanging.  Styles  3, 
cut-fringed  on  the  upper  face,  red.  Pod  of  3  (rarely  2  or  1)  lobes  or  cells. 
Fertile  nower-clusters  embraced  by  a  leaf-like  cut-lobed  bract.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled,  with  stipules,  serrate. 

4.  RICINUS.    Flowers  in  large  panicled  clusters,  the  fertile  above,  the  staminate 

below.  Calyx  5-parted.  Stamens  very  many,  in  several  bundles.  Styles  8, 
united  at  base,  each  2-parted,  red.  Pod  large,  3-lobed,  with  8  large  seeds. 
Leaves  alternate,  with  stipules. 

5.  JATROPHA.    Flowers  in  cymes  or  panicles;  the  fertile  in  the  main  forks. 

Calyx  colored  like  a  corolla,  in  the  sterile  flowers  mostly  salver-shaped  and 
5-lobed,  enclosing  10-30  stamens,  somewhat  monadclphous  in  two  or  more 
ranks;  in  the  fertile  5-parted.  Styles  3,  united  below,  once  or  twice  forked 
at  the  apex.  Pod  3-celled,  3-seeded.  Leaves  alternate,  long-petioled,  with 
stipules. 

§  2.  Ovules  and  mostly  seeds  2  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary  and  Z-hornedpod.  Juice  not 
milky  in  the  following:  which  have  monaciout  flower s%  4  sepals,  4  exseried 
stamens  in  Uie  sterile^  and  3  awl-shaped  spreading  or  recurved  styles  or  stigmas 
in  the  fertile  flowers. 

6.  BUXUS.    Flowers  in  small  sessile  bracted  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  thick 

and  evergreen  entire  opposite  leaves.    Shrubs  or  trees. 

7.  PACHYSANDRA.    Flowers  in  naked  lateral  spikes,  staminate  above,  a  few 

fertile  flowers  at  base.  Filaments  long,  thick ish  and  flat,  white.  Nearly 
herbaceous,  low,  tufted:  leaves  barely  evergreen,  alternate,  coarsely  few- 
toothed. 
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1.  EUPH6RBIA,  SPURGE.    (Said  to  be  named  for  Euphoria*,  physician 
to  King  Jnba.)    Flowers  commonly  in  late  summer. 

§  1.   Shrubby  species  of  the  conservatory,  winter-flowering,  urith  red  bracts  or  leaves. 

E.  pulch6rrima,  or  Poinsettia,  of  Mexico  :  unarmed  stout  shrub,  with 
ovate  or  oblong  and  angled  or  sinuately  few-lobed  leaves,  rather  downy  beneath, 
those  next  the  flowers  mostly  entire  (4'  -  5'  long)  and  of  the  brightest  vermilion- 
red  ;  flowers  in  globular  greenish  involucres  bearing  a  great  yellow  gland  at  the 
top  on  one  -side. 

E.  spl6ndeng,  of  the  Mauritius  :  smooth  with  thick  and  horridly  prickly 
8 terns,  oblong-spatulate  mucronate  leaves,  and  slender  clammy  peduncles  bearing 
a  cyme  of  several  deep-red  apparently  2-petalous  flowers  ;  but  tne  seeming  petals 
are  bracts  around  the  cup-like  involucre  of  the  real  flowers. 

E.  ftilgens,  or  jacquini.f.fl6ra,  of  Mexico :  unarmed,  smooth,  with  slen- 
der recurved  branches  and  broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  few-flowered ;  peduncles 
shorter  than  the  petioles,  what  appears  like  a  5-cleft  corolla  are  the  bright  red 
lobes  of  the  involucre. 

§  2.   Herbs  natives  of  or  naturalized  in  the  country,  the  first  and  last  and  some- 
times a  few  of  the  others  cult,  in  gardens :  fl.  late  summer. 

*  TIte  leaves  which  are  crowded  next  the  flower-cups  or  involucres  haw  their  mar- 
gins or  a  part  of  the  luse  colored  (white  or  red) :  stem  erect ,  1°  -  3°  high.     ® 

E.  margin&ta.  Wild  on  the  plains  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  cult,  for 
ornament :  leaves  pale,  ovate  or  oval,  sessile,  the  lower  alternate,  uppermost  in 
threes  or  pairs  and  broadly  white-margined ;  flower-cup  with  5  white  petal-like 
appendages  behind  as  many  saucer-shaped  glands. 

E.  heteroph^lla.  Kocky  banks  S.  W. :  smooth ;  leaves  alternate,  ovate 
and  sinuate-toothed,  or  fiddle-shaped,  or  some  of  them  lanceolate  or  linear  and 
entire  ;  the  upper  with  red  base ;  no  petal-like  appendages  to  the  flower-cup  and 
only  1  or  2  sessile  glands. 

E.  dentata.  Rich  soil  from  Penn.  S.  W. :  hairy,  only  the  lower  leaves 
alternate,  the  upper  opposite,  varying  from  ovate  to  linear,  uppermost  paler  or 
whitish  at  base,  and  tne  few  glands  of  the  flower-cup  short-staiked. 

*  *  The  leaves  none  of  them  colored :  but  the  flowei'rcnp  with  5  bright-white  con- 

spicuous appendages,  imitating  a  h-cleft  corolta.     "ty 

E.  COrollata.  Gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  from  New  York  S.  &  W. :  2°  -  3° 
high ;  leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  linear,  entire,  the  lower  alternate,  upper 
whorled  and  opposite  ;  flower-cups  umbelled,  long-stalked. 

*  *  *  Leaves  all.  alike  and  opposite,  green,  or  with  a  brown-red  spot,  short-petioled , 

ivith  scaly  or  f ringed-cut  stipules :  stems  low-spreading  or  prostrate,  repeat- 
edly forlced:  a  small,  flower-cup  in  each  fort:,  (tearing  4  glands,  each  bor- 
dered with  a  more,  or  less  petalAike  white  or  reddish  margin  or  apjtendage. 
Of  these  there  are  several  species,  insignificant  w<eds;  these  two  are  tlie 
commonest  everywhere  in  sandy  or  gravelly  open  places. 

E.  maculata.  Prostrate  ;  leaves  oblong-linear,  very  oblique  at  base,  ser- 
rulate above,  blotched  in  the  centre  ;  pods  sharp-angled,  very  small. 

E.  hypericif61ia.  Ascending  10' -20'  high;  leaves  ovate-oblong  or 
linear-oblong,  serrate,  often  with  red  spot  or  margins;  pod  blunt-angled;  seeds 
wrinkled. 

*  *  *  *  Ijea'-es  without  stipules,  none  with  colored  margins  or  spots :  the  flower- 

cups  aim  green  or  greenish,  umbelled,  their  glands  wholly  destitute  of  any 
petal-like  appendage. 

■•-  Leaves  of  the  commonly  erect  s'em  alternate  or  scattered :  those,  of  the  umbel-like 
inflorescence  whorl td  or  opposite  and  of  different  shape,  usually  roundish : 
glands  of  the  flower-cup  mostly  4.      Weeds  or  weed-like. 

++  Glands  of  the  flower-cup  transversely  oval  and  obtuse.     (T) 

E.  platyph^lla.  Nat.  from  Europe  N. :  upper  stem-leavea  lance-oblong, 
acute,  minutely  serrulate ;  uppermost  heart-shaped ;  floral  ones  triangular-ovr.'o 
and  heart-shaped ;  umbel  5-rayed ;  glands  large  and  sessile ;  pod  beset  with 
depressed  warts  ;  seed  smooth. 
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E.  obtU8&ta.  Nittive  W.  &  8  :  like  preceding,  but  taller,  l°-2°  high; 
stem-leaves  oblong-spatulate  and  obtuse,  the  upper  heart-shaped ;  floral  ones 
dilated-ovate ;  umbel  once  or  twice  3-rayed,  then  2-rayed ;  glands  of  flower-cup 
.short-stalked ;  pods  long- warty. 

E.  dictyosp6rma.  Open  ground  S.  W.  Resembles  the  preceding,  but 
slender ;  leaves  obtusely  serrate ;  glands  small,  almost  sessile ;  seeds  delicately 
reticulated. 

E.  Heliosc6pia.  Weed  from  Europe  in  waste  places  N. :  with  stouter 
ascending  stems  6'  - 12'  high ;  leaves  all  obovate  and  rounded  or  notched  at  the 
end,  the  lower  wedge-shaped,  finely  serrate  ;  umbel  first  with  5,  then  3,  and  at 
length  with  2  rays ;  glands  orbicular  and  stalked ;  pods  smooth  and  even ; 
seeds  with  honeycomb-like  surface. 

*■*-  •*•+  Glands  of  the  flower-cup  with  2  long  horns :  pod  smooth :  seeds  sculptured 

or  pitted  and  pale,     (J)  (f) 

B.  P6plus«  Waste  places,  from  Eu.  :  stem  erect ;  leaves  petioled,  entire, 
round-obovate,  the  upper  floral  ones  ovate;  umbel  first  3-rayed,  afterwards 
2-forked  ;  pod  2-crested  on  each  lobe. 

E.  commut&ta.  Wild  from  Wisconsin  and  Virginia  S.  W.,  on  shady 
slopes :  stems  with  decumbent  base ;  leaves  obovate,  the  upper  sessile,  the 
roundest  floral  ones  broader  than  long ;  umbel  3-forked ;  pod  crestless  :  fl.  early 
summer. 

+♦  ++  +♦  Glands  crescent-shaped :  pod  granular :  seeds  smooth,  dark-colored,     21 

E.  Cyj>aHS8ias,  Cypress  Spurge.  Gardens  from  Eu.  and  running 
wild  E. :  in  dense  clusters  6'- 10'  high,  smooth  ;  stem  and  branches  crowded 
with  small  linear  entire  leaves,  the  floral  ones  small  and  rounded  heart-shaped ; 
umbel  many-rayed 

+-  •»-  Leaves  all  or  chiefly  opposite,  entire,  smooth,  almost  sessile :  pod  smooth, 

E.  Ipecacu&nh&,  Ipecac  Spurge.  Sandy  soil  from  New  York  S. : 
branching . repeatedly  from  the  long  perpendicular  root,  widely  spreading; 
leaves  barely  1'  long,  varying  from  obovate  to  linear ;  peduncles  solitary  in  the 
forks,  slender ;  flower-cup  dull  purple,  with  5  glands.     % 

E.  L&thyris,  Caper  Spurge.  Cult,  from  Eu.  in  country  gardens  :  glau- 
cous ;  stem  erect,  stout,  2°  -  3°  high ;  leaves  thick ;  those  of  the  stem  lance- 
lincar,  floral  ones  ob!ong-ovate  and  heart-shaped ;  umbel  4-rayed,  then  forking ; 
glands  short-horned.     ® 

2.  STILIilNGHA.     (Named  for  Dr.  B.  Stillingfleet.)    Very  smooth  plants, 
only  S. :  floweiing  all  summer. 

S.  sylv&tica.  Queen's  Delight.  Dry  soil  from  Virginia  S  :  herb  1°- 
3°  high,  clustered  from  a  woody  root ;  leaves  crowded,  almost  sessile,  varying 
from  obovate  to  lance-linear,  serrulate ;  stamens  2. 

S.  ligUStrina.  River-swamps  from  N.  Carolina  S. :  shrub  6°  - 12°  high; 
leaves  lance-obovate  or  oblong,  entire ;  spikes  short ;  stamens  mostly  3. 

S.  seblfera,  Tallow-tree  of  China,  planted  South  Carolina  &  S. :  tree 
20° -40°  high;  leaves  rhombic-ovate,  entire,  long-petioled ;  stamens  2;  seeds 
white,  yielding  a  useful  vegetable  tallow  or  wax. 

3.  ACAI/JrPHA.     (Ancient  Greek  name  of  Nettle.)    Flowering  through 
lat  summer  and  autumn. 

A.  Virginica.  A  most  common,  coarse,  low  weed  in  fields,  &c :  smoothish 
or  hairy,  turning  purplish,  with  leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  linear,  fertile 
flowers  in  short  clusters  ;  pod  and  seed  smoothish     ® 

A.  Carolini&na.  Cult,  ground,  chiefly  S. :  has  thin  heart-shaped  closely 
serrate  leaves,  mostly  a  long  terminal  fertile  spike,  pods  beset  with  soft  prickles, 
and  seeds  rough-wrinkled.     ® 

4.  RICINUS,  PALMA-CHRISTI,   CASTOR-OIL  PLANT.      (Latin 
name  of  a  bug,  which  the  seed  resembles.) 

R.  COmmtmi8,  the  only  species,  but  of  many  varieties,  native  probably  of 
Africa :  a  sort  of  tree,  but  cult,  in  temperate  climates  as  a  stately  annual,  for  its 
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seeds,  from  which  castor-oil  fa  expressed,  and  in  ornamental  grounds  for  its 
magnificent  foliage ;  the  peltate  and  palmately  7  -  11-cleft  leaves  1°  -  2°  broad, 
or  even  more  :  fl.  late  summer. 

5.  JATROPHA.    (Derivation  of  name  obscure.)    Chiefly  tropical  plants ; 
one  is  a  weedy  plant  wild  8.,  viz. 

J.  tirens,  var.  stimul6sa  (or  J.  stimulosa),  Tread-Softly  or  Spukge- 
Nettle,  names  referring  to  its  stinging  bristly  hairs,  which  are  like  those  of 
Nettles :  dry  sandy  soil,  branching,  6'  - 12'  high ;  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped, 
3-5-lobed  or  variously  cleft  or  parted;  flowers  slender,  white ;  stamens  10, 
their  filaments  almost  separate.     2l 

6.  BXJXUS,  BOX.     (Ancient  Latin,  from  the  Greek  name  of  the  Box-tree  ) 

B.  sempervirens,  Tree  Box,  and  its  more  common  var.  nXna,  the 
Dwarf  Box,  with  much  smaller  leaves,  from  the  Mediterranean,  are  planted 
North  chiefly  for  borders,  especially  the  Dwarf  Box. 

7.  PACHYSANDRA.    (The  name  in  Greek  means  thick  stamens.)    % 

P.  procdmbens.  Rocky  woods,  W.  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  some 
gardens  ;  developing  its  copious  spikes  from  the  base  of  the  short  procumbent 
densely  tufted  stems,  in  early  spring. 

103-   URTICACEJE,  NETTLE  FAMILY- 

This  family,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  includes  very  various 
apetalous  plants,  with  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers  (except  in 
the  Elm  Family),  having  a  distinct  calyx  free  from  the  1 -seeded 
fruit  Inner  bark  generally  tough.  Leaves  with  stipules,  which 
are  sometimes  early  deciduous.     There  are  four  suborders. 

I.  ELM  FAMILY.  Trees,  the  juice  not  milky.  Leaves 
alternate,  2-ranked,  simple  :  stipules  small  and  falling  early. 
Flowers  monoeciously  polygamous,  many  of  them  perfect,  with 
the  filaments  not  indexed  in  the  bud,  and  2  diverging  styles  or 
long  stigmas.  Ovary  1  -  2-celled,  with  1  or  2  hanging  ovules, 
in  fruit  always  1-celled  and  1-seeded. 

*  Fruit  dry,  winged  or  nut-like.    Anther*  turned  outwards. 

1.  ULMUS.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  4-9-cleft.  Stamens  4-9:  filaments  long  and 
slender.  Ovary  mostly  2-celled,  becoming  a  1-celled  thin  samara  or  key- 
fruit  winged  all  round  (Lessons,  p.  131,  fig.  301).  Flowers  in  clusters  in 
axils  of  last  year's  leaves,  in  early  spring,  hefore  the  leaves  of  the  season, 

fiurplish  or  yellowish-green.     Leaves  straight -veined,  serrate. 
ANERA.    Like  Elm,  but  flowers  more  polygamous,  appearing  with  the 
leaves  in  small  axillary  clusters;  the  lobes  of  tha  calyx  p.ud  stamens  only  4 
or  5;  the  1-celled  1-ovuled  cvary  forming  a  wingless  nut.  like  fruit, 

*  •  Fruit  a  berry-like  ghltular  small  drupe.    Anthers  turned  inward. 

8.  CELTIS.  Calyx  5  -  6-parted,  persistent.  Stamens  5  or  6.  Stigmas  very  long, 
tapering.  Ovary  and  drupe  1-celled,  1-seeded.  Flowers  greenish,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves;  the  lower  ones  mostly  staminate  and  clustered,  the  upper 
fertile  and  mostly  solitary  on  a  slender  peduncle. 

II.  FIG  FAMILY.  Trees  with  milky  or  colored  acrid  or 
poisonous  juice.  Leaves  alternate.  Flowers  strictlv  monoecious  or 
dioecious.     Styles  or  stigmas  commonly  2. 

§  1.   Flowers  of  both  kinds  mixed,  lining  the  inside  of  a  closed  fleshy  receptacle,  or 
hollow  Jtoioer-stalky  which  ripens  into  what  seeing  to  be  a  sort  of  berry. 

4.  FICUS.  Receptacle  in  which  the  flowers  are  concealed  borne  in  the  axil  of 
the  leaves.  Akene  seed-like.  Stipules  large,  successively  enveloping  the 
young  leaves  in  the  bud,  facing  off  as  the  leaves  expand.' 
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§  2.  Flotetrs  of  the  two  kinds  mostly  separate ;  the  fertile  crowded  in  catkin-like 
spikes  or  heads,  which  become  fleshy  in  fruit :  f laments  injiexed  in  the  tma\ 
spreading  elastically  when  the  calyx  expands, 

5.  MORUS.    Flowers  usually  monoecious,  both  sorts  in  catkin-like  spikes.    Calyx 

4-parted.  Stamens  4.  Fertile  spike  altogether  becoming  an  oval  or  oblong 
multiple  pulpy  fruit  imitating  a  blackberry,  but  the  pulp  consists  of  the 
calyx,  bracts.  &c.  of  the  flowers,  each  enclosing  a  small  akene. 

6.  BROUSSONETIA.    Flowers  dioecious ;  the  sterile  in  cylindrical  catkins,  and 

like  those  of  Mulberry;  the  fertile  in  globular  heads,  mixed  with  little  bristly 
scales,  their  calyx  urn-shaped  and  3-4-toothed,  out  of  which  the  ripened 
ovary  protrudes  and  forms  a  club-shaped  rather  fleshy  fruit.    Style  single. 

7.  MACLUKA.    Flowe  s  dioecious;  the  sterile  in  racemes,  and  nearly  like  those 

of  Mulberry;  the  fertile  densely  crowded  in  a  large  spherical  head,  its  calyx 
of  4  unequal  sepals,  in  fruit  enclosing  the  small  akene:  the  whole  head 
ripening  into  a  fleshy  yellow  mass,  resembling  an  orange  with  a  roughish 
surface. 

III.  NETTLE  FAMILY  proper.  Herbs,  as  to  our  wild 
species,  with  bland  watery  juice  and  tough  fibrous  bark :  many  are 
armed  with  stinging  hairs.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  green- 
ish. Filaments  transversely  wrinkled  and  inflexed  in  the  bud, 
straightening  elastically  when  the  calyx  opens.  Fruit  an  akene : 
style  or  stigma  one  and  simple.  —  All  ours  worthy  of  notice  belong 
to  the  three  following  genera. 

8.  URTICA.    Flowers  in  racemed,  spiked,  or  head-like  clusters;  the  calyx  in 

both  sorts  of  4  separate  sepals.  Stamens  4.  Stigma  a  sessile  globular  tuft. 
Akene  flat,  ovate,  straight  and  erect,  enclosed  Detween  the  larger  pair  of 
sepals.    Herbage  beset  with  stinging  hairs :  leaves  opposite. 

9.  LAFORTEA.     Flowers  in  loose  open  cymes,  the  upper  chiefly  fertile,  and 

lower  sterile;  the  latter  with  5  sepals  and  stamens;  the  former  of  4  very 
unequal  sepals,  the  two  outer  or  one  of  them  minute.  Stigma  slender  awl- 
shaped,  hairy  down  one  side,  persistent  on  the  ovate  flat  very  oblique  and 
nearly  naked  akene,  which  is  soon  reflexed  on  its  wing-margined  pedicel. 
Herbage  beset  with  stings:  leaves  large,  alternate. 

10.  BCEHMERIA.    Flowers  either  dioecious  or  intermixed,  clustered  in  spikes ;  the 

sterile  as  in  Urtica;  the  fertile  with  a  tubular  or  urn-shaped  calyx  barely 
toothed  at  the  apex,  enclosing  the  ovary  and  closely  investing  the  oblong  flat 
akene.    No  stings. 

IV.  HEMP  FAMILY.  Rough  herbs,  with  watery  juice  and 
tough  fibrous  bark.  Leaves  mostly  opposite  and  palmately  lobed 
or  compound.  Flowers  dioecious,  greenish  ;  the  sterile  in  axillary 
loose  compound  racemes  or  panicles,  the  fertile  in  close  clusters  or 
catkins :  calyx  of  the  former  with  5  sepals,  of  the  latter  one  scale- 
like  sepal  embracing  the  ovary  and  akene.  Stigmas  or  hairy  styles 
two,  long. 

11.  CANNABIS.    Erect  herb.    Stamens  6,  drooping.    Fertile  flowers  in  irregular 

spiked  clusters.    Leaves  of  6-7  lanceolate  irregularly  toothed  leaflets. 

12.  HUMULUS.    Tall-twining.     Stamens  erect.    Fertile  flowers  in  solitary  short 

catkins  or  spikes,  2  flowers  under  each  of  the  broad  thin  bracts  which  make 
the  scales  or  the  strobile  or  hop-fruit 

1.   TJLMUS,    ELM.      (The  classical  Latin  name.)     Fine  trees  in  deep, 
mostly  moist  or  alluvial  soil.    Fl.  early  spring;  fruit  in  early  summer. 

§  1.  Leaves  rough  and  harsh  on  the  upper,  soft  and  usually  downy  on  the  lower 
surface:  seed  in  th*  middle  of  the  orbicular  or  round-oval  fruit,  far  away 
from  the  shallow  notch  :  flower-clusters  globular :  pedicels  very  short. 

U.  ftilva,  Slippery  Elm.     Common,  rather  small  tree  through  the  coun- 
try, with  tough  reddish  wood,  well-known  very  mucilaginous  inner  bark,  and 
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rusty-downy  buds  ;  leaves  4' -8'  long,  doubly  serrate,  very  rough  above ;  these, 
and  the  flowers  sweet-scented  in  drying ;  calyx-lobes  and  stamens  7  -  9 ;  fruit 
much  less  than  1'  long,  the  seed-bearing  centre  pubescent. 

U.  mont&na,  Wtgh  or  Scotch  Elm.  Planted  from  Eu. :  leaves  smaller 
and  less  rough ;  buds  not  downy ;  calyx-lobes  and  stamens  about  5 ;  fruits  1' 
long,  smooth. 

§  2.   Leaves  smooth  above,  smaller:  natch  at  the  summit  of  the  fruit  reaching  nearly 
to  the  seed-bearing  cell :  fruit  only  about  £'  long. 

*  European  species  occasionally  planted :  flowers  in  dose  clusters  :  pedicels  very 

short  or  hardly  any :  stamens  4  or  5 :  fruit  smooth,  round-obovate. 

XT.  camp^stris  (or  giAbra),  English  Elm.  Large  tree  with  rather  short 
horizontal  or  ascending  branches  ;  leaves  2'  -4'  long,  mostly  or  soon  smooth. 

U.  SUber6sa,  European  Cork-Elm.  Probably  a  mere  variety  of  the 
preceding,  with  thick  plates  of  cork  on  the  branches. 

*  *   Wild  species,  with  the  flowers  soon  hanging  on  slender  stalks,  which  are  jointed 

above  the  middle :  fruit  ovate  or  oval,  with  2  sharp  teeth  at  apex,  the  margin 
doumy-ciliate  at  least  when  young. 

TJ.  Americana,  American  or  White  Elm.  Well  known  large  tree, 
with  long  ascending  branches  gradually  spreading,  drooping  slender  branchlets, 
which  are  smooth  as  well  as  the  buds,  not  corky ;  the  abruptly  pointed  leaves 
2'  -  4'  long ;  flowers  in  close  clusters,  with  usually  7-9  calyx-lobes  and  stamens ; 
fruit  smooth  except  the  margins,  its  incurved  points  closing  the  notch. 

U.  racem6sa,  Corky  White  Elm.  Resembles  the  foregoing,  but  with 
downy-ciliate  bud-scales ;  branches  becoming  corky,  young  branchlets  some- 
what pubescent,  leaves  with  straighter  veins,  and  flowers  racemed. 

U.  al&ta,  Whahoo  or  Winged  Elm.  Virginia  to  111.  and  S. :  small 
tree,  with  bud-scales  and  branchlets  nearly  smooth,  winged  plates  of  cork  on 
the  branches,  and  small  thickish  leaves  (l'-2'  long)  almost  sessile. 

2.  PLANERA,  PLANER-TREE.  (Named  for  /.  J.  Planer,  a  German 
Botanist.)     Flowers  greenish,  appearing  with  the  leaves  in  early  spring. 

P.  aqu&tica,  American  P.  River  swamps,  from  Kentucky  S. :  small 
tree,  leaves  ovate-oblong,  smooth ;  fruit  stalked  in  the  calyx,  beset  with  irregular 
warts  or  crests. 

3.  CELTIS,  HACKBERRY  or  NETTLE-TREE.  (Ancient  Greek  name 
for  the  Lotus-berry,  produced  by  the  European  species.)  El.  spring:  fruit 
ripe  in  autumn,  eatable. 

C.  OCCidentalis,  American  H.  Small  or  middle-sized  tree,  of  rich  low 
grounds ;  with  reticulated  ovate  and  taper-pointed  serrate  or  entire  leaves, 
oblique  or  partly  heart-shaped  at  base,  sweet  thin-fleshed  fruit  as  large  as  a  pea. 
Var.  pfrMiLA,  a  straggling  bush,  chiefly  S.,  only  4°-  10°  high. 

4.  FICUS,    FIG.     (The  Latin,  altered  from  the  Greek  name  of  the  Fig)    / 

P.  Carica,  Common  Fig.  Cult,  from  the  Levant,  as  a  house-plant  N. : 
leaves  broad,  3  -  5-lobed,  roughish  above,  rather  downy  beneath  ;  figs  single  in 
the  axils,  pear-shaped,  luscious. 

P.  elastica,  India-Rubber-tree  of  E.  Indies  (not  that  of  S.  America) : 
tree  cult,  in  conservatories  for  its  beautiful  leaves,  6'  - 10'  long,  oval-oblong, 
entire,  thick,  smooth,  bright  green,  glossy  above. 

P.  r&pens,  from  China,  a  delicate  creeping  species,  fixing  itself  firmly  by 
rootlets  and  covering  walls  in  conservatories ;  leaves  1'  or  less  long,  oblong- 
ovate,  with  unequal  partly  heart-shaped  base. 

5.  MbRUS,  MULBERRY.  (Old  Greek  and  Latin  name.)  Leaves  heart- 
shaped  or  ovate,  mostly  serrate,  often  palmately  lobed  ;  short  catkin-like 
spikes  axillary  or  lateral ;  fl.  spring  :  fruit  in  summer,  eatable. 

M.  rtlbra,  Red  Mulberry.  Low  tree,  wild  in  rich  woods  or  along 
streams  ;  leaves  rough  above,  downy  beneath,  pointed ;  spikes  often  dioecious, 
fruit  cylindrical,  rod,  turning  dark  purple. 
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M.  nigra,  Black  M.  Middle-sized  tree,  planted  and  sparingly  ran  wild 
from  the  Levant ;  leaves  rongh ;  spikes  short  and  short-peduncled ;  fruit  short- 
oblong  or  globular,  red  turning  black,  pleasant-tasted. 

M.  alba,  White  M.  Small  tree,  planted  from  China :  the  leaves  feed  silk- 
worms, these  are  smooth  and  mostly  oblique  at  base ;  spikes  slender-pednncled, 
in  fruit  oval  or  oblong,  white  or  pale  rose-color,  rather  insipid. 

6.  BROUSSONJBTI  A,  PAPER-MULBERRY.    (Named  for  Broussonet, 
a  French  naturalist.) 

B.  papyrifera,  of  Japan.  Cult,  as  a  shade-tree  from  New  York  S. : 
spreading  by  suckers,  with  a  very  fibrous  bark  ;  leaves  rough  above,  downy  be- 
neath, serrate,  some  of  them  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  others  3-cleft  or 
variously  lobed :  flowering  in  spring. 

7.  MACLURA,  OSAGE-ORANGE.     (Named  for  the  late  Mr.  Maclure, 
founder  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.) 

M.  aurantiaca,  Common  O ,  or  Bo  is  d'arc  (Bow-wood,  the  tough 
yellow  wood  used  for  bows  by  the  Indians).  Low  bushy  tree  from  Arkansas, 
&c. :  multiplying  rapidly  by  its  running  roots ;  planted  for  hedges,  especially 
W. ;  armed  with  slender  and  very  sharp  spines ;  leaves  lance-ovate,  entire,  very 
glossy :  fl.  spring. 

8.  TJRTICA,  NETTLE.     (The  classical  Latin  name.)     Common  in  waste 
grounds  and  near  dwellings  :  fl.  summer. 

*  Flower-clusters  in  branching  panicled  spikes :  often  dioecious,     y. 

TJ.  dioica,  Common  N.  A  weed  from  Eu.,  full  of  stings,  2° -3°  high, 
with  heart-ovate  very  deeply  serrate  leaves  downy  beneath. 

TJ.  gracilis.  Fence-rows,  &c. :  2°  -  6°  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate  less 
deeply  serrate  leaves,  longer  petioles,  rather  few  stings,  and  slender  spikes. 

*  *  Flower-clusters  shorter  than  the  petiole,  most  y  2  in  the  same'  axil,  containing 

both  sorts  of  flowers :  stings  scattered.     (T) 

TJ.  cham8edryoide8.  Wild  S.  &  W. :  slender,  with  heartrovate  or  lance- 
ovate  leaves  moderately  toothed,  and  dense  flower-clusters. 

U.  tirens,  Small  N.  Weed  from  Eu.,  not  common  :  8'- 12'  high,  with 
ovate  leaves  deeply  cut  into  long  spreading  teeth ;  flower-clusters  small,  loose. 

9.  LAPORTEA,  WOOD-NETTLE.    (Named  for  one  Laporte.)     % 

I*.  Canadensis.  Moist  and  rich  woods  :  2° -3°  high;  ovate  leaves  4' -V 
long  and  long-petioled,  a  single  2-clcft  stipule  in  the  axil :  fl.  all  summer. 

10.  BCEHMiSRIA,  FALSE-NETTLE.      (Named  for  Prof.  Bbhmer  of 
Germany. )     y, 

B.  cylindrica.  Moist  shady  grounds,  l°-3°  high,  smoothish;  leaves 
mostly  opposite,  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  3-nerved,  serrate,  lon^-petioled ;  flower- 
clusters  crowded  in  long  narrow  interrupted  spikes,  in  summer. 

B.  nivea,  Ramie,  or  the  Grass-Cloth  Plant  of  China,  &c,  3° -4°  high, 
with  ovate  leaves  white-downy  beneath,  is  recently  planted  S.  W.  for  its  very 
valuable  textile  fibres. 

11.  CANNABIS,  HEMP.     (The  ancient  name.)    Fl.  all  summer.    0 

C.  sativa,  Common  Hemp.  Tall  coarse  plant  from  the  Old  World  :  cult 
for  the  fibres  of  its  stem. 

12.  HUMULUS,  HOP.     (Name  said  to  be  a  diminutive  of  humtis,  the 
ground;  the  application  not  apparent.)    Fl.  summer.     % 

H.  LtipulUS,  Common  Hop.  Wild  in  alluvial  soil  N.  &  W. :  also  cult, 
from  Eu.  for  hops :  the  aromatic  bitterness  resides  in  the  yellow  resinous  grains 
which  appear  on  the  fruiting  calyx,  akenes,  &c  ;  stems  almost  prickly  down- 
wards ;  leaves  heart-shaped  and  strongly  3  -  7-lobcd. 
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104.  PLATANACR2E,  PLANE-TREE  FAMILY. 

This  order,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  consists  merely  of  the  small 
penus 

1.  PLAT  ANUS,  PLANE-TREE.  (The  ancient  name  of  the  Oriental 
species,  from  the  Greek  word  for  broadr  alluding  either  to  the  leaves  or  the 
wide-spreading  branches.)  Flowers  monoecious,  in  separate  naked  heads 
hanging  on  slender  peduncles  ;  the  sterile  of  many  short  stamens  with  club- 
shaped  little  scales  intermixed ;  the  fertile  of  club-shaped  or  inversely  py- 
ramidal ovaries  mixed  with  little  scales  and  tipped  with  a  slender  awl-shaped 
simple  style,  ripening  into  a  sort  of  akene  with  a  tawny-hairy  contracted 
base.  No  evident  calyx.  Leaves  alternate,  palmately  lobed  or  angled,  the 
hollowed  base  of  the  petiole  covering  and  concealing  the  axillary  bud  (Les- 
sons, p.  22,  fig.  50)  :  stipules  sheathing,  like  those  of  the  Polygonum  Family. 
Fl.  spring. 

P.  occidentalis,    American   Plane,   Sycamore,   or   Buttokwood. 

Well-known  large  tree  by  river-banks,  with  white  close  bark  separating  in  thin 
brittle  plates ;  leaves  truncate  or  heart-shaped  at  base,  rather  scurfy-downy 
until  old,  the  short  lobes  sharp-pointed,  and  fertile  heads  solitary. 

P.  orient&lis,  Oriental  Plane,  especially  its  var.  acerifolia,  seldom 
planted  in  this  country,  is  very  like  ours,  but  has  leaves  more  cut  and  sooner 
smooth,  the  heads  larger. 

105.    JUGLANDACK3E,  WALNUT  FAMILY. 

Trees  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  no  stipules,  and  monoecious 
flowers ;  the  sterile  ones  in  catkins  with  an  irregular  calyx  and 
several  stamens  ;  the  fertile  single  or  2  or  more  in  a  cluster,  with  a 
3-5-lobed  calyx,  the  tube  of  which  is  adherent  to  the  ovary. 
The  latter  is  incomplelely  2-4-celled,  but  has  only  a  single  ovule, 
erect  from  its  base,  and  ripens  into  a  large  fruit,  the  bony  inner  part 
of  which  forms  the  nut,  the  fleshy  at  length  dry  outer  part  the 
husk.  Seed  4-lobed,  filled  wi;h  the  fle>hy  and  oily  embryo,  the 
large  and  separated  cotyledons  deeply  two-lobed  and  crumpled  or 
corrugated. 

1.  JUGLANS.    Sterile  flowers  in  solitary  catkins  from  the  wood  of  the  nreceding 

year,  each  with  12  -  40  stamens  on  very  short  filaments.  Fertile  nowers  on 
a  terminal  peduncle,  with  a  4-toothed  calyx,  4  little  green  petals,  and  2  club- 
shaped  and  fringed  conspicuous  stigmas.  *  Husk  of  the  fruit  drying  up  with- 
out splitting.  Bark  and  shoots  resinous-aromatic  and  strong-scented.  Buds 
several,  one  over  the  other,  the  uppermost  far  above  the  axu  (Lessons,  p.  27, 
fig.  52).     Pith  in  plates.    Leaflets  numerous. 

2.  CARYA.    Sterile  flowers  in  clustered  lateral  catkins,  with  3-10  almost  sessile 

anthers.  Fertile  flowers  2  -5  in  a  cluster  on  a  terminal  peduncle:  no  petals: 
stigmas  2  or  4,  large.  Husk  of  the  fruit  splitting  into  4  valves  and  falling 
away  from  the  smooth  nut.  Valuable  timber  and  nut  trees,  with  very  hard 
and  tough  wood,  and  scaly  buds  single  (Lessons,  p.  22.  fig.  49),  from  which 
are  usually  put  forth  both  kinds  of  flowers,  the  sterile  below  and  the  fertile 
above  the  leaves. 

1.  JUGLANS,  WALNUT.  (Name  from  Jovis  glans,  the  nut  of  Jupiter.) 
Fl.  spring  :  fruit  ripe  in  autumn.     Seed  sweet  and  edible. 

*  Native  trees  of  the  country :  nut  with  very  rough  and  furrowed  surface,  from 
which  the  dried  husk  does  not  fall  away :  seed  very  oily. 

J.  cinerea,  Butternut  or  White  W.  Middle-sized  tree,  mostly  N. : 
stalks  and  shoots  clammy-downy;  leaflets  downy,  at  least  beneath,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  serrate ;  fruit  oblong ;  nut  with  very  rugged  ridges. 
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J.  nigra.  Black  W.  Large  tree,  commoner  W.  &  S. :  stalks  and  shoot* 
not  clammy,  minutely  downy;  leaflets  smooth  is  h,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate; 
fruit  spherical. 

*  *  Planted  from  the  Old  World:  husk  friable,  separating  when  dry  from  Vie 

roundish  and  smoothish  thin-shelled  nut. 

J.  r&gia,  English  Walnut,  so  called,  hut  native  of  Asia :  leaflets  oval, 
entire,  smoothish;  fruit  ripens  sparingly  in  Middle  States. 

2.   CABYA,  HICKORY.     (Greek  name  of  the  Walnut,  applied  to  these 
North  American  trees.)    Fl.  in  rather  late  spring :  nuts  fall  in  autumn. 

§  1.   Sterile  catkins  in  a  sessile  cluster :  leaflets  13-15,  shott-stalked  :  nut  ediih. 

C.  oliv8ef6rmi8,  Pecan-nut.  Along  rivers,  from  Illinois  S. :  leaflets 
oblong-lanceolate,  taper-pointed ;  nut  cylindrical-oblong,  olive-shaped,  the  seed 
delicious. 

§  2.   Sterile  catkins  3  or  more  together  on  a  common  peduncle :  leaflets  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  of  5  -  9  or  rarely  11  —13  leaflets :  nut  globulir  or  short  oval. 

•  Nuts  sweet-tasted  and  edible  (the  hickory-nuts  of  the  market)  ;  the  husk  splitting 

into  4  thick  and  hard  valves  :  buds  large,  of  about  10  sailes. 

C.  alba,  Shell-bark  or  Shag-Bark  H.  Commonest  E.  :  bark  of  old 
trunks  very  shaggy,  separating  in  rough  strips  ;  inner  bud-scales  becoming  very 
large  and  conspicuous  on  the  young  shoot ;  leaflets  5,  the  3  upper  much  larger 
and  lance-obovate ;  nut  white. 

C.  sulcata.  Western  Shell-bark  H.  From  Penn.  W.  &  S. :  differs 
from  the  foreeomg  in  lighter-colored  heart-wood,  7-9  leaflets  more  downy  be- 
neath, fruit  with  very*  thick  husk  4-ribbed  above  the  middle,  and  larger  yellow- 
ish or  dull-white  nut  (sometimes  2'  long)  mostly  with  a  point  at  both  ends. 

C.  toment6sa,  Mocker-nut  or  White-heart  H.  Common  E.  &  S. : 
bark  rough,  but  not  splitting  off  in  strips ;  shoots  and  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves  woolly-downy  when  young ;  leaflets  7-9,  lance-obovate,  or  the  lower 
lance-oblong  ;  fruit  with  very  thick  hard  husk,  and  globular  nut  (not  flattish  oa 
the  sides)  brownish,  very  thick-shelled,  hardly  fit  to  eat. 

#  #  Nuts  bitter,  in  a  rather  thin  and  friable  husk,  which  splits  only  at  the  top,  or 

tardily  to  near  the  base :  bark  on  the  trunk  close :  bud-scales  falling  early. 

C.  porcina,  Brown  H.  or  Pig-nut.  Common  N.  :  bark  of  trunk 
rough ;  bud-scales  about  10,  small ;  shoots  and  leaves  nearly  smooth  ;  leaflets 
5-7,  obovate-lanceolate ;  fruit  pear-shaped;  nut  oblong  or  oval,  hard-shelled, 
seed  at  first  sweet,  then  bitterish. 

C  amara,  Bitter-nut.  Moist  or  low  grounds :  bark  of  trunk  smooth  and 
very  close ;  yellowish  bud-scales  about  6 ;  shoots  and  leaves  pubescent  when 
young;  leaflets  7-11,  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong;  fruit  and  white  thin-shelled 
and  tender  nut  globular ;  seed  at  first  sweet,  then  very  bitter. 

C.  aquatica,  Water  H.  River-swamps  S.  *  Small  tree,  with  rough 
bark ;  bud-scales  as  in  the  last ;  leaflets  9  - 13,  lanceolate,  smooth ;  nut  thin- 
shelled,  4-angular,  flattish ;  seed  very  bitter. 

106.  CUPTJLIFERffi,  OAK  FAMILY. 

Tree*  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  and  simple  straight-veined  leaves, 
very  deciduous  stipules,  and  monoecious  flowers  ;  the  sterile  in 
slender  catkins  (except  in  the  Beech)  ;  the  fertile  solitary,  clustered, 
or  sometimes  spiked,  and  furnished  with  an  involucre  which  forms 
a  cup  or  covering  to  the  1 -celled  1 -seeded  nut.  This  nut  comes 
from  an  ovary  with  2  or  more  cells  having  one  or  two  ovules  hang- 
ing from  the  summit  of  each ;  but  all  except  one  cell  and  one 
ovule  are  abortive.  There  is  a  calyx  adhering  to  the  ovary,  as  is 
shown  by  the  minute  teeth  crowning  its  summit.  Seed  filled  by 
the  embryo,  which  has  thick  and  fleshy  cotyledons. 
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\h  Bterikflowers  wUh  a  distinct  i-74oM  command  9 -2b  d€*d&r§tamem:fertUt 

flowers  1  -  4  in  a  cup  or  bur-tike  involucre. 

«  Sterile  flowers  clustered  in  slender  catkins :  their  bracts  inconspicuous  or  deciduous. 

1.  QUERCUS.    Stamens  8  - 12.    Fertile  flower  only  one  in  the  bud-like  involucre, 

which  becomes  a  scaly  cup.  Stigma  3-lobed.  Nut  (acorn)  terete,  with  a  firm 
shell,  from  which  the  thick  cotyledons  do  not  emerge  in  germination.  (Les- 
sons, p.  180,  fig.  299;  p.  18,  fig.  21,  22.) 

2.  CASTANEA.    fetamens  8-20.    Fertile  flowers  few  (commonly  8)  in  each  in- 

volucre, one  or  more  ripening;  stigmas  mostly  6  or  7,  bristle-shaped.  Nuts 
coriaceous,  ovoid,  when  more  than  one  flattened  on  one  or  both  sides,  en- 
closed in  the  hard  and  thick  very  prickly  bur-like  at  length  4-valved  invo- 
lucre. Cotyledons  somewhat  folded  together  and  cohering,  remaining  under 
ground  in  germination. 

*  *  Sterile  flowers  in  smaU  heads  on  drooping  peduncles. 

8.  F  AGUS.  Calyx  of  sterile  flowers  bell-shaped,  5  -  7-cleft,  containing  8-16  long 
stamens,  h  eftile  flowers  2  together  on  the  summit  of  a  scaly-bracted  pe- 
duncle; the  innermost  scales  uniting  form  the  4-lobed  involucre:  ovary 
3-celled  when  young,  crowned  by  6  awl-shaped  calyx-teeth  and  a  S-cleft  or 
3  thread-like  styles:  in  fruit  a  pair  of  sharply  8-sided  nuts  in  the  4-cleft  soft- 
prickly  rigid  involucre.  Cotyledons  thick,  somewhat  crumpled  together,  but 
rising  and  expanding  in  germination.    (Lessons,  p.  11,  fig.  13-15.) 

§  2.  Sterile  flowers  consisting  of  a  few  short  stamens  partly  adhering  to  the  bract, 
and  destitute  of  any  proper  calyx;  the  anthers  \-ceUed:  fertile  flowers  m 
pairs  under  each  bract  of  a  head,  spike,  or  short  catkin,  each  with  one  or  two 
bractlets,  forming  afoUaceous  or  sac-like  involucre  to  the  nut  Sterile  catkins 
rather  dense. 

4.  CORYLUS.  Scales  of  the  sterile  catkin  consisting  of  a  bract  to  the  inside  of 
which  2  bractlets  and  several  stamens  adhere.  Fertile  flowers  in  a  little 
head,  like  a  scaly  bud :  stigmas  2,  long  and  red.  Nut  rather  large,  bony, 
wholly  or  partly  enclosed  in  a  leaf-like  or  tubular  and  cut-lobed  <x  toothed 
involucre. 

6.  OSTRYA.  Scales  of  the  sterile  catkin  simple.  Fertile  flower?  in  a  sort  of 
slender  catkin,  its  bracts  deciduous,  each  flower  an  ovary  tippyi  with  2  long 
slender  stigmas  and  enclosed  in  a  tubular  bractlet,  which  becoir.es  a  bladdery 
greenish- white  oblong  bag,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  little  nut:  these 
together  form  a  sort  of  hop-like  fruit. 

6.  CAKPINUS.  Sterile  catkin  as  in  Ostrya.  Fertile  flowers  in  a  sort  of  slender 
loose  catkin ;  each  with  a  pair  of  separate  3-lobed  bractlets,  which  become 
leaf-like,  one  each  side  of  the  small  nerved  nut. 

1.  QUEBCUS,  OAK.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Flowers  in  spring; 
acorns  ripe  in  autumn.  All  but  one  of  the  following  species  are  natives 
of  the  country. 

§  1.  Annual-fruited  Oaks,  the  acoms  maturing  the  autumn  of  the  first  gear,  there- 
fore on  the  wood  of  the  season,  usually  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves,  out  of 
which  they  are  often  raised  on  a  peduncle :  kernel  commonly  sweet-tasted : 
no  bristles  on  the  lobes  or  teeth  of  the  leaves. 

*  White  Oaks,  with  fyrate/y  or  sinuately  pinnutifd  and  deciduous  leaves. 

■«-  European  tree,  more  or  less  planted  eastward 

Q.  R6bur,  European  or  English  Oak.  Belongs  to  the  same  section 
with  our  White  Oak ;  but  leaves  smaller,  not  glaucous  beneath,  sinuate-lol>ed, 
but  hardly  pinnatifid  ;  acorn  oblong:,  over  1'  long,  —  one  or  a  few  in  a  cluster 
which  is  nearly  sessile  in  the  axils  in  var.  sessiliflora,  — raised  on  a  slender 
peduncle  in  var.  pedunculata. 

•»-  •»-  Native  species :  leaves  pale  or  whitish  beneath. 

Q.  alba,  White  Oak.  Rich  soil  :  large  tree  with  whitish  bark ;  leaves 
soon  smooth,  bright  green  above,  whitish  beneath,  with  3-9  oblong  or  linear 
obtuse  and  mostly  entire  oblique  lobes;  the  shallow  rough  cup  very  much 
shorter  than  the  ovoid-oblong  (about  1'  long)  acorn  ;  seed  edible. 

Q.  obtusiloba,  Post  Oak,  Rough  or  Box  White  Oak.  Small  tree  in 
barren  soil,  commonest  S.,  with  very  durable  wood;  thickish  leaves  grayish 
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* 

downy  beneath,  pale  and  rough  above,  sinuately  5  -  7-lobed,  the  lobes  divergent 
and  rounded,  the  upper  pair  larger  and  sometimes  1-3-notched  ;  naked  cup 
deep  saucer-shaped,  half  or  one  third  the  length  of  the  small  acorn 

Q.  macroc&rpa,  Bur-Oak,  Ovkr-cup  or  Mossy-cup  White  Oak. 
Middle-sized  tree  in  fertile  soil,  commonest  W.  :  with  obovate  or  oblong  lyrately 
pinnatifid  leaves,  of  various  shape,  pale  or  downv  beneath,  smooth  above; 
cup  deep,  thick  and  woody,  from  nardly  1'  to  2'  in  diameter,  covered  with  hard 
and  thick  pointed  scales,  the  upper  ones  tapering  into  bristly  points,  making  a 
mossy-fringed  border;  acorn  l'-lj'  long,  naif  or  wholly  covered  by  the  cup. 

Q.  lyrata.  Southern  Overcup  Oak.  Large  tree  in  river-swamps,  from 
N.  Car.  S.  &  W. :  leaves  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets,  obovate-oblong, 
with  7-9  triangular  and  entire  acute  lobes,  glossy  above,  whitish-downy  be- 
neath; cup  sessile,  globular,  rough  with  rugged  scales,  almost  covering  the 
globular  nut. 

*  *  Chestnut-Oaks,  with  toothed  or  sinuate  leaves,  not  lohed  except  slightlu  in 

the  first  sftecie*,  white  or  whitish  domty  beneath  :  cap  hoary,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  oWong-oroid  edible  acorn. 

Q.  bicolor,  Swamp  White  Oak.  Low  grounds,  chiefly  N.  &  W. :  tall 
tree,  with  leaves  intermediate  between  the  White  and  the  Chestnut  Oaks,  being 
more  or  less  obovate  and  sinuate-toothed,  or  some  of  them  nearly  pinnatifid, 
hoary  with  soft  down  beneath,  wedge-shaped  at  base,  the  main  veins  only  6-8 
pairs  and  not  prominent ;  peduncle  in  fruit  longer  than  the  petiole ;  cup  often 
mossy-fringed  at  the  margin  ;  acorn  hardly  1'  long. 

Q.  Prinufc,  Chestnut  Oak.  The  leading  form  is  Swamp  Chestnut 
Oak,  in  low  grounds  mainly  S. ;  with  obovate  or  oblong  leaves  wavy-toothed 
and  minutely  downy  beneath,  the  main  veins  10-16  pairs  and  prominent  be- 
neath ;  fruit-bearing  peduncle  short ;  the  thick  cup  $'-1'  wide,  tubercled  with  the 
thick  scales ;  acorn  1'  or  less  long.  —  Var.  MONTfcoLA,  Rock  Chestnut  Oak, 
has  large  acorns  like  the  above,  but  more  the  chestnut-like  leaves  of  the  next ; 
grows  in  and  near  the  mountains.  —  Var.  acuminXta,  Yellow  Chestnut  Oak 
of  rich  rather  dry  soil  through  the  interior,  mostly  of  the  Middle  States,  has 
chestnut-like  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  mostly  roundish  at  base,  on  slender 
petioles,  equally  and  sharply  toothed,  and  very  straight-veined ;  cup  about  £' 
broad,  its  scales  small  and  close ;  acorn  rather  small. 

Q.  prinoides,  Dwarf  Chestnut  or  Chinquapin-Oak.  Barren  or 
sandy  soil,  mostly  E. :  shrub  2°  -  4°  high,  with  obovate  or  oblong  sinuate 
leaves  narrowed  at  base ;  and  acorns  and  cup  like  those  of  true  Chestnut  Oak, 
but  very  much  smaller ;  producing  little  abortive  acorns  in  the  axils  of  some  of 
the  scales  of  the  cup. 

*  *  *  Li ve  Oak,  with  evergreen  coriaceous  leaves,  not  lobed, 

Q.  virens,  Live  Oak.  Barrens  or  sands  along  the  coast  from  Virg.  S. 
Small  or  large  tree,  or  a  mere  shrub,  with  very  durable  firm  wood,  the  branch- 
lets  and  lower  face  of  the  small  oblong  entire  (or  rarely  spiny-toothed)  leaves 
hoary ;  conspicuous  peduncle  bearing  1-3  small  fruits,  with  top-shaped  cup 
and  oblong  acorn. 

§  2.  Biennial-fruited  Oaks,  the  acorns  not  maturing  until  the  autumn  of 
the  second  year,  these  therefore  borne  on  old  wood  Mow  the  leares  of  the 
season,  on  short  and  thick  peduncles  or  none :  kernel  always  bitter :  tip  or 
lobes  of  the  leaves  commonly  bristle-pointed. 

*  Thickish-leaved  Oaks,  some  of  them  a/most  or  quite  evergreen  at  the  South, 

coriaceous  bat  deciduous  N.,  entire,  sparingly  toothed,  or  barely  3-lobed  at 
the  summit. 

««-  Leaves  general 'y  entire,  not  widened  upward* :  acorns  spherical,  small. 

Q.  cindrea,  Upland  Willow  Oak.  Dry  pine-barrens,  S.  E.  Virginia 
and  S.  Small  tree  or  shrub  ;  resembles  Live  Oak,  but  more  downy,  narrower- 
leaved,  the  cup  shallow,  and  small  acorn  globular. 

Q.  Ph61l08,  Willow  Oak.  Sandy  low  woods  from  New  York  S. :  a 
middle-sized  tree,  remarkable  for  its  linear-lanceolate  smooth  willow-like  leaves 
narrowed  at  both  ends. 
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Q.  imbric&ria,  Laurel  or  Shingle  Oak.  Rather  sterile  soil,  from  New 
Jersey  W.  &  S.  W. :  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  laurel-like  lance-oblong  leaves 
glossy  above,  more  or  less  downy  beneath. 

«*-  •*-  Leaves  widening  upwards,  where  they  are  sometime*  moderately  3-5-lobed: 

acorns  globular,  avoid,  small. 

Q.  aqu&tica,  Water  Oak.  Wet  ground  from  Maryland  S. :  a  small 
tree,  with  very  smooth  and  glossy  obovate-spatulate  oblanceolate  or  wedge- 
oblong  leaves  long- tapering  at  base ;  cup  saucer-shaped. 

Q.  nigra,  Black-Jack  or  Barken  Oak.  Barrens,  from  New  York  S. 
&  W. :  low  tree  (8°- 25°  high),  with  wedge-shaped  leaves  widely  dilated  and 
mostly  3-lobed  at  summit,  but  often  rounded  at  the  narrow  base,  rusty-downy 
beneath,  smooth  and  glossy  above ;  cup  top-shaped,  coarse-scaly. 

*  *  Black  and  Red  Oaks,  with  long-petioled  and  sinuate-lobed  or  pinnatijid 

deciduous  leaves. 

•*-  Downy  beneath  even  when  mature :  cup  saucer-shaped  with  top-shaped  base. 

Q.  ilicifblia,  Bear  or  Black  Scrub-Oak.  Sterile  hills  and  barrens, 
mostly  N.  &  W. :  shrub  3° -8°  high,  straggling;  leaves  obovate  with  wedge- 
shaped  base,  above  angularly  3  -  7-lobed,  whitish-downy  beneath ;  acorn  ovoid, 
barely  k*  long. 

Q.  falc&ta,  Spanish  Oak.  Dry  soil,  New  Jersey  to  111  and  S. :  large 
tree,  with  oblong  leaves  obtuse  or  rounded  at  base,  3  -  5-lobcd  above,  grayish  or 
yellowish-downy  beneath,  the  lobes  mostly  narrow  and  entire  or  sparingly 
toothed  and  somewhat  curved  ;  acorn  globular,  hardly  £'  long. 

+-  *-  Mature  leaves  smooth  on  both  sides  or  nearly  so,  generally  ovate,  oblong,  or 
some  of  the  larger  obovate  in  outline,  and  rarying  from  sinuutely  to  deeply 
pinnatijid,  turning  various  shades  of  red  or  crimson  in  late  autumn  :  wood 
coarse-grained. 

++  Leaves  with  wedge-shaped  base  and  short  petiole,  rather  thick  and  coriaceous. 

Q.  CatesbflBi,  Turkey  or  Barrens  Scrub-Oak.  Small  tree  in  pine 
barrens  S. :  leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  or  3-5-cleft,  the  long  and  narrow  or  un- 
equal lobes  somewhat  scythe-shaped  and  often  nearly  entire ;  cap  very  thick 
and  of  coarse  scales,  1'  or  less  broad,  half  enclosing  the  ovoid  nut. 

++  ++  Leaves  mostly  rounded  or  obtuse  at  the  base,  slender-pet ioltd,  thinner. 

Q.  COCCinea,  Scarlet  Oak.  Dry  or  barely  moist  soil  :  large  tree,  with 
gray  bark,  the  interior  reddish,  rather  firm  leaves  more  or  less  glossy  above  and 
deeply  pinnatifid  ;  cup  coarse-scaly,  top-shaped  or  hemispherical  with  a  conical 
scaly  base,  covering  half  or  more  of  the  roundish  acorn  (this  £' -%'  long). 

Var.  tinct6ria,  Quercitron,  Yellow-barked,  or  Black  Oak.  Bark 
of  trunk  darker-colored,  thicker,  rougher,  internally  orange  (quercitron),  and 
much  more  valuable  to  the  tanner  and  dyer ;  cup  less  top-shaped  ;  leaves  less 
pinnatifid  or  some  of  them  barely  sinuate,  thinner,  less  glossy,  and  more  like 
those  of  the  next. 

Q.  rtlbra,  Red  Oak.  Common  in  rich  and  poor  soil  :  large  tree,  with 
dark  gray  smoothish  bark,  very  coarse  reddish  wooa,  and  thinnish  moderately 
pinnatifid  leaves ;  cup  saucer-shaped,  sessile  or  on  a  short  and  abrupt  narrow 
neck,  of  fine  close  sca.es,  very  much  shorter  than  the  nearly  oblong  acorn  (this 
1'  or  less  in  length). 

Q.  pallistris,  Swamp  Spanish  or  Pin  Oak.  Low  grounds,  only  N. : 
middle-sized  tree,  with  less  coarse  wood,  deeply  pinnatifid  smooth  leaves  with 
their  divergent  lobes  separated  by  broad  and  rounded  sinuses  ;  cup  flat-saucer- 
shaped  with  a  short  scaly  base  or  stalk,  of  fine  scales,  very  much  shorter  than 
the  roundish  acorn,  which  is  barely  £'  in  length. 

2.  CASTANEA.  CHESTNUT.  (Classical  name,  taken  from  that  of  a 
town  in  Thessaly.j  Flowers  in  summer,  appearing  later  than  the  elongated 
strongly  straight-veined  and  merely  serrate  leaves. 

C.  V&sca,  European  Chestndt  :  seldom  planted  :  large  tree,  with  oblong- 
lanceolate  pointed  leaves  beset  with  coarse  sharp-pointed  teeth,  when  mature 
smooth  and  green  both  sides  ;  nuts  2  or  3  in  each  involucre. 
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.  Var.  AmeriG&na,  American  Chestnut  :  large  tree  in  hilly  woods, 
from  Canada  to  Florida,  distinguishable  from  the  European  only  by  leaves  acute 
at  the  base,  and  nuts  sweeter  and  smaller. 

C.  ptimila,  Chinquapin.  Sandy  dry  soil  chiefly  S.  &  E. :  shrub  or 
small  tree ;  with  lance-oblong  leaves  whitish  downy  beneath,  and  very  sweet 
nut  solitary  in  the  involucre,  therefore  terete. 

3.  FAGTJS,  BEECH.  (Classical  Latin  name,  from  the  Greek,  alluding  to 
the  nuts  being  good  to  eat.)  Flowers  appearing  with  the  (straight-veined 
and  serrate)  leaves,  in  spring. 

F.  ferruginea,  American  Beech.  Forest  tree,  commoner  N.,  with  fine- 
grained wood,  close  and  smooth  light  gray  bark,  and  light  horizontal  spray ; 
the  leaves  oblong-ovate  and  taper-pointed,  distinctly  toothed,  thin,  their  silky 
hairs  early  deciduous,  the  very  straight  veins  all  ending  in  the  salient  teeth. 

P.  sylvatica,  European  Beech,  occasionally  planted  as  a  shade-tree,  is 
distinguished  by  broader  and  shorter,  firmer,  more  Hairy,  and  wavy-toothed 
leaves,  some  of  the  main  veins  tending  to  the  sinuses.  Copper  Beech  is  a 
variety  with  crimson-purple  foliage. 

4.  CORYLUS,  HAZEL-NUT,  GILBERT.  (Classical  Latin  name.) 
Shrubs,  with  flowers  in  early  spring,  preceding  the  rounded-heart-shaped, 
doubly-serrate,  at  first  downy  leaves.     Edible  nuts  ripe  in  autumn. 

C.  Avellana,  European  H.  or  Filbert.  Occasionally  planted  :  6° -10° 
high,  *with  bristly  shoots,  and  smooth  is  h  deeply-cleft  involucre  about  the  length 
of  the  (1'  long)  oval  nut 

C.  Americana,  American  H  Thickets  :  4° -6°  high,  with  more  downy 
shoots,  leaves,  and  involucre,  the  latter  open  down  to  the  smaller  globular  nut 
in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  broad  cut-toothed  leafy  bracts. 

C.  rostrata,  Beaked  H.  Thickets  and  banks,  mostly  N. :  2° -5°  high, 
with  more  ovate  and  scarcely  heart-shaped  leaves,  the  densely  bristly  involucre 
prolonged  in  a  narrow  curved  tube  much  beyond  the  ovoid  nut. 

6.  6STRYA,  HOP-HORNBEAM.  (Classical  name.)  Slender  trees,  with 
very  hard  wood:  flowers  appearing  with  the  (Birch-like)  leaves,  in  spring. 

O.  Virginica,  Amkrican  H.,  Iron-wood  or  Lever-wood.  Rich  woods  : 
tree  30°  -50°  high,  with  brownish  rough  bark,  and  oblong-ovate  taper  pointed 
sharply  doubly  seriate  leaves  downy  beneath,  the  sacs  of  the  fruit  bristly  at  base. 

6.  CABPINUS,  HORNBEAM,  IRON- WOOD.  (Ancient  Latin  name.) 
Low  trees  or  tall  shrubs,  with  furrowed  trunks  and  very  hard  wood,  the  clos* 
gray  bark  and  small  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Beech ;  flowers  with  the 
leaves,  in  spring. 

C.  Americana,  American  H.,  also  called  Blue  or  Water  Beech. 
Banks  of  streams:  10° -20°  high  ;  with  ovate-oblong  pointed  doubly  serrate 
leaves,  becoming  smooth,  and  halberd-3-lobed  bracts  of  the  involucre. 

107-  MTRICACEJE,  SWEET-GALE  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  with  resinous-dotted  often  fragrant  simple  leaves,  and 
monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers,  both  kinds  in  short  scaly  catkins  or 
heads,  and  destitute  of  any  proper  calyx,  the  1-seeded  fruit  a  fleshy 
little  drupe  or  at  length  dry  nut,  commonly  coated  with  wax. 

1.  MYRICA.    Flowers  mostly  dioecious,  the  catkins  from  lateral  scaly  buds:  each 

flower  under  a  scale-like  bract  and  with  a  pair  of  bractlets;  the  sterile  of 
2-8  stamens;  the  fertile  of  an  ovary  bearing  2  slender  stigmas  and  surround- 
fid  bv  &  few  little  scales. 

2.  COMPTONIA     Flowers  mostly  monoecious,  the  sterile  in  cylindrical  catkins; 

the  fertile  in  globular  bur-like  heads.  Ovary  surrounded  by  long  awl-shaped 
scales  which  persist  around  the  smooth  little  nut. 

S  &  F— 24 
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1.  MYBlCA,  BAYBERRY,  SWEET  GALE.  (Ancient  name  of  somt 
aromatic  shrub. )     Fl.  spring,  with  or  earlier  than  the  leaves. 

M.  Gale,  Sweet  Gale.  Cold  bogs  N. :  l°-4°  high,  with  pale  wedge- 
lanceolate  leaves,  serrate  towards  the  apex;  little  nuts  crowded,  and  as  if 
winged  by  a  pair  of  scales. 

M.  cerifera,  Bayberry,  Wax-Myrtle.  Along  the  coast :  shrub  2° -8° 
high,  with  fragrant  lance-oblong  or  lanceolate  mostly  entire  leaves,  becoming 
glossy  above,  the  scattered  bony  nuts  thickly  incrusted  with  greenish  or  white 
wax  and  appearing  like  berries. 

2.  COMPTbNIA,  SWEET-FERN.  (Named  for  Henry  Compton,  a 
bishop  of  London.)     Flowers  rather  later  than  the  leaves,  in  spring. 

C.  asplenlfblia,  the  only  species,  in  sterile  rocky  soil,  chiefly  E. :  l°-2° 
high,  with  linear-lanceolate  downy  leaves  pin  n  a  tin  d  into  many  short  and  rounded 
lobes,  resembling  a  Fern,  and  sweet-aromatic, 

108.  BETULACEJS,  BIRCH  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  often  resinous-sprinkled  and  aromatic,  with  al- 
ternate, simple,  mostly  straight-veined  leaves,  commonly  deciduous 
stipules,  and  monoecious  flowers,  both  kinds  in  scaly  catkins,  and  2 
or  3  under  each  bract.  Ovary  2-celled  and  2-ovuled,  but  the- fruit 
(a  little  nut  or  akene  often  surrounded  by  a  wing  like  a  samara) 
1 -celled  and  1-seeded.     Stigmas  2,  thread-like. 

1.  BETULA.    Sterile  catkins  long  and  hanging:  8  flowers  under  each  shield- 

shaped  scaly  bract,  each  with  a  scale  bearing  4  short  stamens  with  1-celled 
anthers.  Fertile  catkins  stout:  2  or  3  flowers  under  each  8-lobed  bract,  each 
of  a  naked  ovary  ripening  into  a  rounded  broadly  winged  scale-like  little  key- 
fruit,  tipped  with  the  2  stigmas. 

2.  ALNUS.    Flowers  much  as  in  Betula :  but  usually  a  distinct  3  -  5-parted  calyx ; 

anthers  2-celled;  oval  fertile  catkins  composed  of  thick  and  at  length 
woody  persistent  scales;  and  the  little  nutlets  less  winged  or  wingless. 

1.  BETULA,  BIRCH.  (The  ancient  Latin  name.)  Trees  with  slender 
spray  (or  a  few  low  shrubs),  more  or  less  spicy-aromatic  twigs,  sessile  scaly 
buds,  flowers  in  early  spring  aSong  with  the  leaves  ;  the  sterile  catkins  golden 
yellow ;  the  fertile  ones  mostly  terminating  very  short  2-leaved  branches  of 
the  season.     The  following  are  all  native  trees. 

*  Trunk  urith  brown  or  yellow-gray  baric,  the  inner  and  the  twigs  and  thin  straight- 

veined  leaves  spicy-aromatic:  pttioUs  short :  thick  fruiting  catkins  with 
their  thin  scales  rather  persistent :  fruit  with  narrow  wing. 

B.  lenta,  Sweet,  Black,  or  Cherry  Birch.  Moist  woods  mostly  N. : 
a  rather  large  tree,  with  fine-drained  valuable  wood,  dark  brown  close  bark  on 
I  lie  trunk  (not  peeling  in  thin  layers)  and  bronze-reddish  twigs,  very  aromatic; 
leaves  oblong-ovate  and  somewhat  heart-shaped,  sharply  doubly  serrate  all  round, 
soon  glossy  above  and  almost  smooth  ;  fruiting  catkins  oblong-cylindrical. 

B.  liltea,  Yellow  or  Gray  B.  With  the  other  and  more  northward: 
less  aromatic ;  bark  of  trunk  yellowish-gray  and  somewhat  silvery,  separating 
in  filmy  layers ;  leaves  duller,  more  downy,  and  rarely  at  all  heart-shaped ; 
fruiting  catkins  short-oblong. 

*  *  Trunk  with  chalky-white  Ixnk  peeling  horizontally  in  thin  sheets:  leaves  and 

narrow  cylindrical  smooth  catkins  slender-stalked:  bracts  falling  with  the 
broad-winged  fruit. 

B.  alba,  var.  populifdlia,  American  White  Birch.  Small  tree  in  low 
or  sterile  soil,  from  Penn.  N.  E.,  15°- 25°  high,  with  triangular  very  taper- 
pointed  smooth  and  glossy  leaves. 

B.  papyracea,  Paper  or  Canoe  Birch.  Large  tree,  from  upper  part  of 
Penn.  N.,  mostly  far  N. ;  with  more  ovate  and  even  heart-shaped  leaves  (dull 
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beneath,  and  even  dark  preen  above),  and  more  papery  bark  than  in  White 
Birch,  separating  in  ample  sheets. 

*  *  *  Trunk  with  greenish-brown  bark,  hardly  peeling  in  layers,  reddish  twigs 
little  aromatic,  ana  oblong  downy  short-stalked  catkins :  wings  of  fruit  broad. 

B.  nigra.  River  or  Red  Birch.  Middle-sized  tree  of  low  river-banks, 
commonest  S. :  leaves  rhombic-ovate,  whitish  and  mostly  downy  beneath. 

2.  ALNUS,  ALDER.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
narrow  leaf-buds  of  very  few  scales  and  often  stalked,  and  catkins  mostly 
clustered  or  racemed  on  leafless  branchlets  or  peduncles. 

§  1.   Flowers  with  the  leaves  in  spring,  the  sterile  from  catkins  which  were  naked 
over  winter,  while  the  fertile  catkin  ivas  enclosed  in  a  scaly  bud. 

A.  viridi8,  Green  or  Mountain  Alder.  Only  rather  far  N.,  and  on 
mountains :  3°  -  8°  high  ;  leaves  round-oval  or  ovate,  glutinous ;  fruit  with 
a  broad  thin  wing. 

§  2.  Flowers  in  earliest  spring,  much  before  the  leaves,  both  sorts  from  catkins 
which  have  remained  naked  over  winter :  wing  off-uit  narrow  and  thickish. 

A.  Serrulate,  Smooth  A.  Common,  especially  S. :  6° -12°  high,  with 
obovate  smooth  or  smooihish  leaves  green  both  sides  and  sharply  serrate. 

A.  incana,  Speckled  or  Hoary  A.  Common  N.  along  streams :  8°  -20° 
high;  with  broadly  oval  or  ovate  leaves  rounded  at  base,  serrate  and  often 
coarsely  toothed,  whitened  and  commonly  downy  beneath. 

109.  SALICACEJE,  WILLOW  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  bitter  bark,  soft  light  wood,  alternate  undi- 
vided leaves,  either  persistent  or  deciduous  stipules,  and  dioecious 
flowers ;  both  kinds  in  catkins,  one  flower  under  each  bract  or  scale, 
the  staminate  of  naked  stamens  only;  the  fertile  of  a  1-celled  ovary 
which  becomes  a  2-valved  pod  with  2  parietal  or  basal  placentae, 
bearing  numerous  seeds  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  long  cottony  down  at 
one  end. 

1.  SALIX.    Scales  of  the  catkins  entire.    Sterile  flowers  of  few  or  rarely  many 

stamens,  accompanied  by  1  or  2  little  glands.  Fertile  flowers  with  a  little 
gland  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  on  the  inner  side:  stigmas  2,  short,  each 
sometimes  2-lobed.  Shrubs  or  trees  with  lithe  branches,  mostly  1-scaled 
buds,  and  narrow  leaves. 

2.  POPULUS.    Scales  of  the  catkins  cut  or  cleft  at  the  apex.    Flowers  on  a  cup- 

shaped  oblique  disk.  Stamens  usually  numerous.  Stigmas  long.  Catkins 
drooping;  flowers  preceding  the  leaves,  these  mostly  broad.    Buds  scaly. 

1.  SALIX,  WILLOW,  OSIER.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  The  Wil- 
lows, especially  the  numerous  wild  ones,  are  much  too  difficult  for  the  be- 
ginner to  undertake.  For  their  study  the  Manual  must  be  used.  The 
following  are  the  common  ones  planted  from  the  Old  World,  with  some  of 
the  most  tree-like  wild  ones. 

§  1.   Stamens  2,  but  their  filaments  and  often  the  anthers  also  united  into  one. 

S.  purptirea,  of  Eu. :  known  by  the  reddish  or  olive-colored  twigs,  lateral 
catkins  before  the  leaves  and  with  dark  scales,  red  anthers,  and  sessile  downy 
ovary. 

§  2.    Stamens  2  and  separate. 

*  Flowers  earlier  than  the  leaves :  catkins  sessile  along  tlte  shoot  of  preceding  year. 

S.  Viminalis,  Basket  W.  or  Osier,  of  Eu.,  the  twigs  best  for  basket- 
work  ;  has  lanoe-hnear  entire  slender-pointed  leaves  3'  -6'  long  and  satiny-white 
underneath. 
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*  *  Flowers  slightly  earlier  than  the  leaves  but  rather  late  in  spring,  on  lateral 

catkins  which  have  4  or  b  leafy  brads  at  their  base. 

8.  COrd&ta.  A  common  wild  species  along  streams,  badly  named,  as  the 
leaves  are  seldom  heart-shaped  at  base  and  generally  lanceolate,  often  tapering 
to  both  ends,  sharply  serrate,  smooth,  pale  or  whitish  beneath  ;  stipules  on 
young  shoots  conspicuous,  ovate  or  kidney-shaped  ;  ovary  slender-stalked, 
tapering,  smooth. 

*  *  *  Flowers  in  loose  catkins  terminating  leafy  lattral  shoot*  of  the  season,  there- 

fore later  than  the  leaves,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

8.  longif61ia,  Long-leaved  W.  Wild  on  river-banks  N. :  low  shrub  or 
low  tree,  with  very  long  lance-linear  nearly  sessile  sparsely  denticulate  leaves 
grayish-hairy  when  young ;  catkins  with  narrow  yellowish  scales ;  the  stalked 
silky-downy  ovary  bearing  large  stigmas. 

8.  Babylbnica,  Weeping  W.  Planted  from  the  Orient :  a  familiar  tree, 
with  very  slender  drooping  branches,  and  linear-lanceolate  leaves  white  beneath; 
in  the  monstrous  variety  called  annularis,  Hoop  W.,  curved  into  a  ring. 

8.  alba,  White  W.,  commonly  the  var.  vitellIna,  with  yellow  twigs : 
planted  from  Eu. ;  a  familiar  tree ;  leaves  lanceolate,  serrate,  white-silky  under- 
neath ;  stipules  lanceolate ;  ovary  nearly  sessile  and  smooth. 

8.  fragllis,  Brittle  W.,  from  Eu.  (so  called  because  the  twigs,  used  for 
basket-work,  &c.,  break  off  readily  from  their  base,  as  in  several  other  species) ; 
large  tree,  with  lanceolate  taper-pointed  leaves  white  but  smooth  beneath,  half 
heart-shaped  stipules,  and  nearly  sessile  smooth  ovary. 

§  3.   Stamens  3-5  or  more,  separate :  catkins  late-flowering,  terminating  leafy 
'branches  of  the  season  as  in  the  preceding  species :  stamens  hairy :  ovary 
smooth :  scales  deciduous :  leaves  serrate,  smooth. 

S.  nigra,  Black  W.  Low  river-banks  :  wild  tree,  with  rough  black  bark, 
narrow-lanceolate  taper-pointed  leaves,  3-6  stamens,  and  short-ovate  pods. 

8.  pentandra,  Bay  W.  A  handsome  tree,  planted  from  Eu.  for  the  deep 
green  very  glossy  lanceolate  taper-pointed  leaves,  of  the  same  hue  both  sides, 
the  large  staminate  catkins  of  golden  yellow  flowers  also  handsome  :  stamens 
4-12,  commonly  5  ;  pods  tapering. 

8,  lticida,  American  Bay  W.  Wild  in  wet  ground  N  :  very  like  the 
last,  but  a  shrub,  with  shorter  catkins  on  a  less  leafy  short  branch. 

2.   P6PTJLUS,  POPLAR,  ASPEN.     (Classical  Latin  name.)     Fl.  spring. 
§  1 .  Buds  not  glutinous  :  leaves  cottony,  at  least  beneath,  even  when  old. 

P.  alba,  Abelk  or  White  P.  Tree  planted  from  Eu.,  with  spreading 
branches,  roundish  slightly  heart-shaped  wavy-toothed  or  lobed  leaves  soon 
green  above,  very  white-cottony  beneath  :  spreads  inveterately  by  the  root. 

§  2.   Buds  not  glutinous  :  leaves  cottony  when  developed,  but  soon  smooth  and 
green  both  sides :  bark  smooth  and  close,  greenish-white. 

P.  tremuloides,  American  Aspkn.  Small  tree,  common  in  woods  N. ; 
with  small  roundish-heart-shaped  leaves  beset  with  small  regular  teeth ;  scales 
of  the  catkin  cut  into  3  or  4  linear  lobes,  fringed  with  long  hairs. 

P.  grandidentata,  Larger  American  Aspen.  Middle-sized  tree,  com- 
mon in  woods  :  the  larger  roundish-ovate  leaves  with  coarse  and  irregular  blunt 
teeth  ;  scales  unequally  5  -  6-cleft,  slightly  fringed. 

P.  heteroph^lla,  Downy  Poplar.  Wet  grounds,  common  only  W.  & 
S. :  tree  40°  -  60°  high ;  leaves  round-ovate  or  heart-shaped  with  the  sinus 
closed  by  the  overlapping  lobes,  obtuse,  serrate  with  incurved  teeth,  3' -5'  long, 
white  wool  deciduous  only  witjj  age,  leaving  traces  on  the  veins  beneath  and  on 
the  petioles  ;  fruiting  catkins  smooth. 

§  3.   Buds  glutinous  with  aromatic  resin  or  balsam:  leaves  smooth  from  the  first. 

P.  dilatata,  Lombard y  P.  Stiff  spiry  tree,  with  closely  appressed  branches, 
and  small  broadly  triangular  pointed  leaves,  formerly  much  planted,  from  the 
Old  World,  —  thought  to  be  a  remarkable  state  of 
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P.  nigra,  Black  P.,  of  En.,  which  is  occasionally  planted,  and  has  spread- 
ing branches,  larger  leaves,  more  glutinous  buds,  &c. 

IP.  monilifera,  Cotton-wood  or  Necklace  P.  Along  the  Great  Lakes 
and  rivers,  from  L.  Cham  plain  W.  and  S.  W.  :  large  tree,  with  young  branches 
somewhat  angled ;  leaves  dilated-triangular  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  taper- 
pointed,  serrate  with  cartilaginous  incurved  teeth  and  prominent  lateral  veins  ; 
fertile  catkins  very  long  and  interrupted,  their  scales  cut-fringed ;  stigmas  very 
large,  toothed. 

P.  balsamifera,  Balsam  P.  or  Tacamahac.  Middle-sized  tree,  wild 
along  our  Northern  borders  and  N.  W. :  has  round  or  scarcely  angled  branch- 
lets,  very  glutinous  and  pleasantly  balsamic  strong-scented  bud-scales,  and  ovate 
or  lance-ovate  gradually  tapering  leaves. 

Var.  candicans,  Balm-of-Gilead  P. :  planted  around  dwellings  as  a 
shade  tree,  wild  in  some  places,  spreading  inveterately  from  the  root ;  appears 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Balsam  Poplar,  with  broader  ovate  and  often  heart  shaped 
leaves  lighter-colored  beneath. 

Subclass  II.  GYMNOSPERMOUS  :  no  closed  ovary,  style, 
or  stigma,  but  ovules  and  seeds  naked  on  a  scale  or  some  other  sort 
of  transformed  leaf,  or  in  Yew  at  the  end  of  a  scaly-bracted  stalk  ; 
the  month  of  the  ovule  receiving  the  pollen  directly.  (Les.-ons,  p.  1 2 1 , 
fig.  264-266;  p.  133,  fig.  312-314.)     Leaves  not  netted- veined. 

C^caB  revoltlta  (Lessons,  p.  19,  fig.  47),  from  the  southern  part  of 
Japan,  a  palm-like  low  tree  of  conservatories,  wrongly  called  Sago  Palm,  and 

Z&mia  integritfolia,  the  Coontie  of  Florida,  the  root-like  trunk  of 
which  does  not  rise  above  ground,  and  furnishes  a  kind  of  flour  called  Florida 
Arrow-boot,  represent  the  order  Cycadac&s. 

111.  CONIFERJE,  PINE  FAMILY* 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  wood  of  homogeneous  fibre  (no  ducts), 
resinous  juice,  commonly  needle-shaped  or  awl-shaped  leaves,  and 
monoecious  or  sometimes  dioecious  flowers  destitute  of  both  calyx 
and  corolla,  and  in  catkins  or  the  like.     (See  Lessons,  as  above.) 

I.  PINE  FAMILY  proper.  These  are  true  Coniferce,  or 
cone-bearing  trees,  the  fertile  flowers  being  in  a  scaly  catkin  which 
becomes  a  strobile  or  scaly  cone.  The  scales  are  each  in  the  axil 
of  a  bract  (which  is  sometimes  evident  and  projecting,  but  often 
concealed  in  the  full-grown  cone),  and  bear  a  pair  of  ovules  ad- 
hering to  their  inner  face  next  the  base,  the  orifice  downwards, 
and  the  two  winged  seeds  peel  off  the  scale  as  the  latter  expands 
at  maturity.  They  all  have  scaly  buds.  All  the  common  and 
hardy  trees  of  the  family  belong  to  the  following. 

1.  PINTJS.  Leaves  persistent,  lone  and  needle-shaped,  2,  3.  or  5  in  a  cluster  from 
the  axil  of  dry  bud-scales,  developed  after  the  scaly  shoot  of  the  season 
lengthens.  Sterile  catkins  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  of  the  season : 
each  stamen  answers  to  a  flower,  reduced  to  a  2-celled  anther,  with  hardly 
any  filament  Cone  woody,  mostly  large,  maturing  in  the  autumn  of  the 
second  year.  Cotyledons  of  the  embrvo  several.  (See  Lessons,  p.  18,  fig. 
45,  46;  p.  72,  fig.  140;  p.  133,  144,  fig.  312-314.) 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  the  numerous  trees  of  this  noble  family  now  planted  or 
beginning  to  be  planted  for  ornament  special  works  should  be  consulted,  such,  especially,  as 
the  recent  *■  Book  of  Evergreen8  "  by  Mr.  lloopes.  We  give  here  only  the  principal  species 
of  the  country,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  well-tstablUhed  introduced  species ,  mainly 
inch  as  are  fully  hardy  North. 
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2.  ABIES.  Leaves  persistent,  linear  or  short  needle-shaped,  borne  directly  on  the 
shoots  of  the  season,  over  which  they  are  thickly  and  uniformly  scattered. 
Sterile  catkins  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year.  Fertile  cat- 
kins solitary,  maturing  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year;  their  scales  thin  and 
even,  never  prickle-bearing. 

8.  LAR1X.  Leaves  all  deciduous  in  autumn,  soft,  short  needle-shaped,  in  spring, 
developed  very  many  in  a  dense  cluster  from  axillary  buds  or  the  previous 
summer  (Lessons,  p.  71,  fig.  139),  those  on  shoots  of  the  season  similar  but 
scattered.    Cones  as  in  Abies,  the  scales  persistent. 

4.  CEDRUS.  Leaves  as  in  Larix,  but  rigid  and  persistent.  Cones  globular, 
large,  of  very  broad  thin  scales,  which  at  length  fall  away  from  the  axis. 

II.  CYPRESS  FAMILY.  These  have  both  kinds  of  flowers 
in  short  often  globular  catkins  of  few  scales ;  the  fertile  making  :i 
globular  or  ovate  small  cone,  which  is  often  fleshy  when  young, 
sometimes  imitating  a  berry.  The  branches  appear  and  the  shoots 
grow  on  without  the  intervention  of  any  scaly  buds.  Leaves  often 
opposite  or  whorled,  sometimes  scale-like  and  adnate  to  the  branch. 

§  1.   Scales  of  the  globular  cone  with  a  pointed  bract  behind  each  wedge-shaped  scale, 

party  coliertng  with  its  back. 

6.  CRYPTOMERIA.  Cone  terminating  a  leafy  branch,  the  recurved  tip  of  the 
bract  and  awl-shaped  lobes  of  the  top  of  the  scales  projecting. 

§  2.   Scales  of  the  fruit  simple,  no  bract  behind  them* 
*  Fruit  a  sort  of  cone,  dry  and  hard  when  mature :  flowers  monatcious,  rarely  diasciow. 

•*-  Leaves  thin  and  delicate,  fiat,  deciduous* 

6.  TAXODIUM.    Two  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  same  branches;  the  sterile  catkin 

spike-panicled,  of  few  stamens ;  the  fertile  in  small  clusters.  Cone  globular, 
firmly  closed  till  mature,  of  several  very  thick-topped  and  angular  shield- 
shaped  scales,  a  pair  of  erect  3-angled  seeds  on  their  stalk. 

•♦-  -»-  Leaves  evergreen,  linear  and  awl-shaped,  alternate,  fret,  destitute  of  glands* 

7.  SEQUOIA.     Catkins  globular,  the  scales  of  the  fertile  ones  bearing  several 

ovules.  Cone  woody;  the  shield-shaped  scales  closed  without  overlapping, 
and  bearing  3-5  flat  wing-margined  seeds  hanging  from  the  upper  part  of 
their  stalk-like  base. 

h-  -i-  h-  Leaves  evergreen,  opposite,  awl-shaped  and  scale-shaped  (the  former  on  the 
more  vigorous  lengthening  shoots,  the  fatter  closely  imbricated  and  decussate  on 
the  succeeding  branch  lets),  commonly  with  a  resinous  gland  on  the  back.  Seeds 
and  ovules  erect :  cotyledons  only  2  or  3. 

8.  CUPRESSUS.     Cones  spherical;  the  shield-shaped  scales  closing  by  their 

well-fitted  margins,  not  overlapping,  separating  at  maturity,  each  scale  bear- 
ing two  or  usually  several  ovules  and  winged  or  wing-margined  seeds,  its 
broad  summit  with  a  central  boss  or  short  point. 

9.  THUJA.    Cones  oblong  or  globular,  the  scales  not  shield-shaped  but  concave 

and  fixed  bv  their  base,  overlapping  in  pairs,  pointed  if  at  all  from  or  near 
their  summit,  spreading  open  at  maturity,  each  bearing  a  single  pair  of 
ovules  and  seeds,  or  rarely  more. 

*  #  Fruit  berry-like :  flowers  commonly  diaicious. 

Jfl.   JUNIPERUS.     Catkins  very  small,  lateral;  the  fertile  of  3-6  fleshy  scales 

growing  together,  and  ripening  into  a  sort  of  globular  berry,  containing  1-3 
ony  seeds.    Leaves  evergreen,  opposite  or  whorled. 

III.  YEW  FAMILY.  Distinguished  by  having  the  fertile 
catkin,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  redueed  to  a  single  terminal  flower, 
consisting  of  an  ovule  only,  surrounded  by  some  bracts,  ripening 
into  a  nut-like  or  drupe-like  seed:  cotyledons  only  2.  There  is 
nothing  answering  to  the  scales  of  a  pine-cone.  L^af-bud*  scaly  as 
in  the  true  Pine  Family.     Flowers  mostly  dioecious,  axillary. 

11.   TAXUS.    Leaves  linear,  appearing  more  or  less  2-ranked,  green  both  sides. 
Both  kinds  of  catkins,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  are  small  axillary  buds 
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imbricated  with  persistent  scales,  bearing  at  the  apex,  one  a  few  naked 
stamens,  each  with  3-8  anther-cells  under  a  somewhat  shield-shaped  apex, 
the  other  an  ovate  ovule.  This  in  fruit  becomes  a  nut-like  blackish  seed, 
resting  in  the  bottom  of  a  berry-like  red  cup. 

12.  TORREYA.    Leaves,  catkins,  &c,  nearly  as  in  Taxus.    Stamens  more  scale- 

shaped  at  top,  each  bearing  4  hanging  anther-cells.  Naked  seed  resembling 
a  thin  fleshed  drupe  or  when  dry  a  nut,  with  no  cup  around  it,  as  large  as  a 
nutmeg,  which  it  resembles  also  in  the  brain-like  interior  structure. 

13.  SALISBURIA.    Leaves  wedge-shaped  and  fan-shaped,  deeply  2-cleft  and  the 

lobe 8  wavy-toothed  and  somewhat  cleft  at  the  broad  truncate  end,  traversed 
with  straight  simple  or  forking  nerves  or  veins,  like  a  Fern.  Flowers  not 
often  seen.  Sterile  catkins  slender  and  loose.  Seed  drupe-like,  and  with  a 
fleshy  short  cup  around  its  base. 
PODOCARPUS,  one  or  two  species  in  choice  conservatories,  and  two  half 
hardv  in  the  Middle  States  as  low  shrubs,  —  the  genus  so  called  because 
the  neshy  seed  is  raised  on  a  sort  of  stalk,  —  belongs  here.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  much  unlike  those  of  other  Coniferous  trees,  being  large,  linear, 
lanceolate,  or  even  ovate,  and  veinless,  except  the  midrib. 

1.  PlNUS,  PINE.     (The  classical  Latin  name.)     Flowers  in  late  spring. 

§  1.   Pitch-Pines  and  their  relative*,  with  leaves  only  2  or  3  in  the  cluster, 

scaly-sheathed  at  the  base  :  wood  resinous. 

*  Cones  lateral  and  persistent  on  the  branch  long  after  shedding  the  seed,  the  scales 
thickened  at  the  end,  often  tipped  with  a  cusp  or  spine :  leaves  rigid. 

«•-  Leaves  3  in  the  cluster.     All  natives,  but  the  fast  Californian. 

P.  australis,  Long-leaved  or  Southern  Yellow  Pine.  Lofty  striking 
tree,  of  pine-barrens  from  N.  Car.  S. ;  with  leaves  10'- 15'  long,  very  resin- 
ous wood,  and  cones  6'- 10'  long,  the  scales  tipped  with  a  reflcxed  short  spine. 

P.  Ueda,  Loblolly  or  Old-field  P.  Smaller  tree,  in  light  soil,  from 
Virginia  S  ,  with  less  resinous  wood,  dark  green  leaves  6'- 10'  long,' and  solitary 
cones  3'  -  5'  long,  the  scales  tipped  with  a  short  straight  or  incurved  spine. 

P.  rigida,  Northern  Pitch  P.  Sandy  or  thin  rocky  soil,  abounding 
along  the  coast  N.  and  in  the  upper  country  S. :  a  stout  tree,  with  dark  green 
leaves  3' -5'  long  from  short  sheaths,  clustered  ovate-conical  cones  2-3'  long, 
the  scales  tipped  with  a  recurved  spine  or  prickle. 

P.  serdtina,  Pond  P.  Small  tree  in  wet  ground  from  N.  Car.  S. ;  with 
valueless  wood,  leaves  4'-  8'  long,  and  mostly  opposite  round-ovate  cones  2' -3' 
long,  their  scales  tipped  with  a  very  small  and  weak  prickle. 

r.  ponderdsa  (or  Benthami\na)  ;  planted  from  California,  where  it  is  a 
characteristic  tree,  with  heavy  wood,  deep  green  leaves  6'- 11'  long,  and  clus- 
tered cones  about  3'  long,  reflexed  on  a  short  stalk. 

«•-  «•-  Leaves  only  2  in  the  slieath,  of  a  few  of  them  sometimes  in  threes. 

++  Planted  from  Europe. 

P.  8ylv6stris,  ScoTcn  Pine  (wrongly  called  also  Scotch  Fir),  the  com- 
mon Pine  of  N.  Europe :  middle-sized  tree,  known  by  the  bluish-white  hue  of 
its  flat  leaves  (2' -4'. long),  reddish  bark  on  the  trunk,  and  narrow  tapering 
cones,  the  scales  with  tubercle-like  tips. 

P.  Austriaca,  Austrian  P.,  a  probable  variety  of  P.  LARfcio,  or  Cor- 
8i can  P.  of  S.  Eu. :  a  fast-growing  massive  tree,  with  very  rough  branches, 
dark-green  slender  but  rigid  leaves  4' -6'  long,  and  conical  cones  2j'-8'  long. 

++  ++  Wild  species  of  the  country. 

P.  ptmgens,  Table-Mountain  or  Prickly  Pine.  Along  the  Alle- 
ghanies  from  Penn.  to  S.  Car. :  middle-sized  tree  ;  with  dark  bluish-green 
leaves  only  about  2'  long ;  but  the  heavy  and  clustered  cones  fully  3'  long, 
ovate,  and  the  scales  arme  1  with  a  very  strong  somewhat  hooked  spine. 

P.  mitis,  Yellow  Pine  of  the  North,  Short-leaved  Yellow  Pine  S. : 
a  middle-sized  tree  in  sandy  or  dry  soil,  with  firm  fine-grained  wood,  slender 
leaves  (not  rarely  in  threes)  3' -5'  long,  and  mostly  solitary  ovate  or  oblong- 
onical  cones  barely  2'  long,  the  scales  tipped  with  a  minute  weak  prickle. 
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F.  inops,  Jersey  Scrub  P.  Low  straggling  tree  of  barrens  and  sterile 
hills,  from  New  Jersey  S.  &  W. ;  with  drooping  branchlcts,  leaves  l'-3'  long, 
and  solitary  ovate-oblong  cones  2;  long,  reflexed  on  a  short  stalk,  the  scales 
tipped  with  an  awl-shaped  prickle. 

£.  Banksi&na,  Gray  or  Northern  Scrub  P.  Along  our  northern 
frontiers  and  extending  N.,  on  rocky  banks  :  straggling  shrnb  or  tree,  5°  -20° 
high  ;  with  oblique  or  contorted  leaves  1'  long,  curved  cones  barely  2'  long,  and 
blunt  scales. 

*  *  Cones  at  the  apex  of  the  branch  and  fatting  after  shedding  the  seed,  their 
scales  slightly  thickened  at  the  end  and  without  any  prickly  point ;  leaves 
only  2  in  the  cluster  and  with  a  long  slieath,  slender, 

P.  re8in6sa,  Red  Pine,  and  wrongly  called  Norway  Pine  :  the  Latin 
name  not  a  good  one,  as  the  tree  is  not  especially  resinous :  dry  woods  N. 
from  N.  England  to  Wisconsin  ;  50°  -  80°  high,  with  reddish  and  smoothish 
hark,  compact  wood,  dark  green  leaves  5'  -  6'  long  and  not  rigid,  and  ovate- 
conical  smooth  cones  about  2'  long. 

§  2.  White  Pines,  with  softer  leaves,  5  in  the  cluster,  their  sheath  and  the  scale 
underneath  early  deciduous :  cones  long,  cylindrical,  terminal,  hanging, 
falling  after  sheading  the  seeds,  their  scales  hardly  if  at  all  thickened  at  the 
end,  pointless :  seed  thin-shelled  and  winged. 

P.  Str6bU8,  White  Pine.  Tall  tree  in  low  or  fertile  soil  N.  and  along 
the  mountains ;  with  soft  white  wood  invaluable  for  lumber,  smooth  greenish 
bark  on  young  trunks  and  branches,  pale  or  glaucous  slender  leaves  3'  -  4'  long, 
and  narrow  cones  5' -6'  long. 

P.  exc&sa,  Bhotan  or  Himalayan  White  P.  Ornamental  tree  barely 
hardy  for  N. ;  with  the  drooping  and  white  leaves  and  the  cones  nearly  twice 
the  length  of  those  of  White  Pine. 

P.  Iiambertiana,  Lambert's  or  Sugar  P.  One  of  the  tallest  trees  of 
Oregon  and  California,  beginning  to  be  planted  :  has  leaves  as  rigid  as  in  many 
Pitch  Pines,  3' -5'  long,  bright  green,  the  cones  also  at  first  erect,  when  full 
grown  12' -20' long. 

§  3.  Nut  Pines,  with  leaves,  frc.  as  in  the  preceding  sretion,  but  short  thick  cones 
of  fewer  and  thick  pointless  scales,  and  large  hard-shelled  edible  seeds  desti- 
tute of  a  wing. 

P.  C6mbra,  Ckmbra  or  Swiss  Stone  P.  of  the  higher  Alps  :  small, 
slow-growing,  very  hardy  ornamental  tree,  with  green  4-sided  leaves  3' -4'  long 
and  much  crowded  on  the  erect  branches  ;  cones  round-oval,  erect,  2'  long,  the 
round  seeds  as  large  as  peas. 

2.  ABIES,  SPRUCE,  FIR  (Classical  Latin  name.  — The  names  Abies 
and  PfcEA,  for  Spruce  and  Fir,  arc  just  oppositely  used  by  different  authors. 
Linnaeus  employed  the  former  for  Spruce,  the  latter  for  Fir,  and  so  do  some 
late  writers.  The  ancients  used  the  names  just  the  other  way,  and  the  later 
botanists  mostly  follow  them  )     Fl.  late  spring. 

§  1.  Spruce.  Corns  hanging  or  nodding  on  the  end  of  a  branch,  their  scales 
persistent :  cells  of  the  anther  opemng  lengthwise :  the  needle-shaped  and 
4-sided  leaves  jminting  every  way. 

A.  OXC&sa,  Norway  Spruce  :  the  most  common  and  most  vigorous 
species  planted,  from  Europe ;  fine  large  tree,  with  stout  branches,  deep  green 
leaves  larger  than  in  the  next,  the  mature  hanging  cones  5' -7'  long. 

A.  nigra,  Black  or  Double  Spruce.  Cold  woods  and  swamps  N.  and 
along  the  mountains  S. :  middle-sized  tree,  with  leaves  (seldom  over  J'  long) 
dark  green,  and  a  glaucous-whitish  variety  E. ;  its  ovate  cones  recurving  on 
short  branches,  l'-lj'  long,  persistent  for  several  years,  thin  rigid  scales  with 
thin  often  eroded  edge. 

A.  alba,  White  Spruce.  Wild  only  along  our  northern  borders  and  N. ; 
when  planted  a  very  handsome  tree,  with  pale  glaucous  leaves ;  cylindrical 
nodding  cones  about  2'  long,  falling  the  first  winter,  the  thinner  scales  with  a 
firm  even  edge. 
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A.  Menzitaii,  Menzies'  Spruce,  of  the  "Rocky  Mountains  and  W.,  is 
planted  and  likely  to  become  common  :  fine  tree,  with  broader  and  stifter  leaves 
than  the  foregoing,  almost  prickly-pointed,  silvery-whitish  beneath;  cones  about 
3'  long,  cylindrical,  soft ,  their  scales  rhombic-ovate,  thin  and  pale. 

§2.  Hemlock-Spruce  (Tsuga).  Cones  hanging  on  declined  branches  of  the 
preceding  y tar,  small,  persistent,  and  their  scales  p  rsistent :  sterile  catkins 
very  small  and  globular,  of  a  few  anthers  which  open  across :  leads  flat,  on 
distinct  little  petioles,  most  of  them  spreading  right  and  left  so  as  to  appear 
2-ranked  on  the  branch, 

A.  Canadensis,  Hemlock-Spruce.  Common  on  hills  N.,  and  planted 
for  ornament :  large  tree,  with  coarse  wood,  light  and  spreading  spray,  broacNsh- 
linear  and  blunt  leaves  only  £'  long,  green  above  and  white  beneath,  and  oval 
cones  only  J'  or  I'  long,  their  bracts  very  short  and  hidden. 

A.  Dougl&Sli,  Douglas  Spruce,  one  of  the  tall  trees  from  Rocky 
Mountains  and  W.  to  the  Pacific,  planted  but  proves  not  quite  hardy  enough  N., 
is  of  this  section  :  it  has  slender  leaves  1'  or  more  long,  light  green,  indistinctly 
2-ranked;  cones  2'  -3'  long,  loo^c,  with  pointed  and  toothed  bracts  projecting 
beyond  the  scales. 

§  3.  Fir.  Cones  set  rigidly  rrect  on  the  upper  side  of  spreading  branches  of  the 
preceding  year,  their  scales  and  commonly  conspicuous  bracts  falling  away 
with  the  seeds  when  ripe  from  the  persistent  slender  axis :  seeds  resinous : 
anthers  irregularly  bursting :  leaves  flat,  white  beneath  each  side  of  the 
prominent  midrib,  tho  e  on  horizontal  branches  inclined  to  spread  right  and 
left  so  as  to  appear  2-ranked. 

*  Balsam  Firs,  native  trees:  bark  yielding  Canada  balsam  from  blisters,  Sfc. 

A.  bals&mea,  Common  B.  Small  tree  of  cold  or  wet  grounds  N.,  hand- 
some when  young,  but  short-lived,  with  worthless  wood,  narrow  linear  leaves 
§'  or  less  than  1'  long  and  much  crowded,  cylindrical  violet-colored  cones  2* -4 ' 
long  and  1'  thick,  their  bracts  with  only  the  abrupt  slender  point  projecting. 

A.  Fr&seri,  Fraser's  or  Southern  B.  Along  the  higher  Alleghanics : 
small  tree,  like  the  preceding  ;  but  the  small  cones  (only  1' -2'  long)  oblong- 
ovate,  with  the  short-pointed  upper  part  of  the  bracts  conspicuously  projecting 
and  reflexed. 

*  *  Silver-Firs,  &c.,  very  choice  ornamental  trees,  only  the  first  at  all  common. 

-»-  Leaves  blunt. 

A.  pectin&ta,  European  Silver-F.  Large  tree  with  wood,  its  horizon- 
tal branches  with  narrow  leaves  (greener  above  tnan  in  Balsam  F.,  nearly  as 
white  beneath  and  1$'  long)  forming  a  flat  spray;  cones  6' -8'  long,  with 
slender  projecting  points  to  the  bracts. 

A.  liordmanni^na,  from  the  Crimea  and  N.  Asia ;  with  thicker-set  and 
broader  leaves  than  the  foregoing,  linear,  curved,  1'  long,  deep  green  above  and 
whitened  beneath  ;  cones  large  and  ovate. 

A.  Pichta,  Siberian  Silver-F.  ;  with  thicker-set  leaves  than  those  of 
European  Silver-Fir,  dark  green  above  and  less  white  beneath ;  cones  only  3' 
long,  their  short  bracts  concealed  under  the  scales. 

A.  gr&ndis,  Great  Silver-Fir  of  Oregon  and  California:  resembles  a 
fine  Balsam  Fir  on  a  large  scale,  with  broader  leaves  notched  at  the  end,  about 
1'  long,  and  thicker  cones  with  concealed  bracts. 

■•-  Leaves  acute  or  jointed,  especially  on  main  shoots,  rigid,  widely  and  about 

equally  spreading  on  all  sides. 

A..  Cephal6nica?  Cephalonian  Silver-Fir  :  remarkable  for  its  very 
stiff  almost  prickly-pointed  squarrose  leaves  dark  green  above,  white  beneath. 

A.  Finsapo,  Spanish  SilverfFir  :  resembles  the  last,  but  not  so  hardy, 
leaves  less  pointed,  and  the  bracts  of  the  cones  are  concealed. 

3.  TjARIX,  LARCH.  (The  ancient  name. )  Trees  planted  for  ornament 
and  valuable  for  timber :  branches  slender,  the  young  ones  pendulous  :  flow- 
ers in  earliest  spring,  much  before  the  leaves  appear :  catkins  from  later*1 
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0.  THUJA,  ARBOU  VTTJR.  (Ancient  name  of  some  resin-bearing  ever- 
green.) The  varieties  planted  in  collections  are  very  numerous  ;  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  natural  types,  by  many  taken  for  genera. 

T.  OCCidentalis,  American  Arbor  Vit<s,  or  White  Cedar  of  the 
North.  Common  tree  N.,  in  swamps  and  cool  moist  woods,  much  planted, 
especially  for  hedges  and  screens ;  leaves  mostly  of  the  scale-shaped  sort,  blunt 
and  adnate  ;  cones  oblong,  rather  soft,  the  oblong  scales  pointless,  and  bearing 
2  thin  winged  seeds.  Many  nursery  varieties,  some  of  which,  especially  var. 
ericoIdes  or  Heath-like  A.,  have  the  loose  awl-shaped  sort  of  leaves. 

T.  orient&lis,  or  Biota  okientalis,  the  Chinese  A.,  not  fully  hardy 
far  N. :  small  tree,  with  even  the  scale-shaped  leaves  acute,  cone  larger,  with 
thicker  scales  tipped  with  a  recurving  horn-like  apex  or  appendage,  each 
2-secded,  and  the  seeds  hard-shelled  and  wingless.  —  Var.  AtjREA,  the  Golden 
A .  is  dwarf  and  very  dense,  with  yellow-green  or  partly  golden-tinged  foliage. 
Var.  Tartarica,  is  a  more  hardy  glossy-green  variety,  the  leaves  scale-shaped. 
Var.  Meldensis,  one  with  only  loose  and  awl-shaped  leaves.  Even  the  slender- 
stemmed  and  weeping  T.  pendula  is  an  extreme  variety. 

T.  dolabr&ta,  or  Thujopsis  dolabrata  of  Japan.  Remarkable  for  its 
very  flat  spray,  broad  and  very  blunt  large  leaves  (sometimes  1;  long)  green 
above  and  white  beneath ;  the  cone  with  thick  and  rounded  scales,  each  with 
5  wing-margined  seeds. 

10.  JUNIPERUS,  JUNIPER.     (Classical  Latin  name.)    Fl.  late  spring. 

§  1.  Leaves  (scale-like  and  awl-shaped,  small,  thtt  former  sort  minute  and  very 
adnate)  like  those  of  Cypress  and  Arbor  Vital. 

J.  Virginitoa,  Red  Cedar  or  Savin.  A  familiar  shrub  and  small  or 
large  tree,  with  most  durable  and  valuable  reddish  odorous  wood ;  the  small 
fruit  dark  with  a  white  bloom,  erect  on  the  short  supporting  branchlet. 

J.  Sabina,  var.  proctimbens  Rocky  banks,  trailing  over  the  ground 
along  our  northern  borders,  with  the  sci'c-shaped  leaves  less  acute,  and  the 
fruit  nodding  on  the  short  peduncle-like  recurved  branchlet. 

§  2.   Leaves  all  of  one  sort,  in  whorls  of 3,  jointed  with  the  stern,  linear  with  an  awi- 
shaped  prickly  point,  the  midrib  prominent,  also  the  rib-like  margins. 

J.  communis,  Common  Juniper.  Erect  or  spreading  shrub ;  with  very 
sharj>-pointed  leaves  green  below  and  white  on  the  upper  face ;  berries  large  anil 
smooth.  The  wild,  low,  much  spreading  variety  is  common  N.  in  sterile  or 
rocky  ground.  Var.  Hibernica,  very  erect  tree-like  shrub,  forming  a  narrow 
column,  is  most  planted  for  ornament,  from  Eu. 

11.  T  AXUS,  YEW.  (Classical  name,  from  the  Greek  for  a  bow,  the  tough 
wood  was  chosen  for  bows. )     Fl.  early  spring 

T.  baccata,  European  Yew.  Low  tree,  with  thick  upright  trunk,  spread- 
ing short  branches,  and  pointed  dark  green  leaves  about  1'  long ;  when  planted 
in  this  country  forms  only  a  shrub 

V:ir.  fastigiata,  Irish  Ykw  ;  a  singular  form,  making  a  narrow  column, 
the  branches  apprcssed  ;  the  leaves  shorter,  broader,  and  scarcely  in  two  ranks. 

Var.  Canadensis, .American  Yew  or  Ground  Hemlock;  shady  cold 
banks  and  woods  N. ;  the  steins  spreading  over  the  ground. 

12.  TORRE YA.     (Named  for  our  Dr.  John  Torrey.)     Flowers  in  spring. 

T.  taxif61ia.  Woods  in  Florida  :  a  handsome  tree,  but  with  the  wood  and 
foliage  ill-scented  ;  leaves  like  those  of  Yew  but  longer  and  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point :  hardy  as  a  shrub  as  far  north  as  New  York.  —  T.  Californica,  is  the 
Californian  Nutmeo-tree.     T.  nuc/fera,  from  Japan,  is  another  species. 

13.  SAIiISBtTRIA,  GINKGO-TREE.     (Named  for  R.  A.  Salisbury.) 

S.  adiantifdlia  (the  name  denotes  the  likeness  of  the  leaves  to  those  of 
the  Maidenhair  Fern)  ,  a  most  singular  tree,  planted  from  Japan,  hardy  even 
N. ;  branches  spreading ;  the  fan-shaped  alternate  leaves  with  their  slender 
stalks,  3' or  4  long 
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Class  H.  MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  or  ENDOGENOUS 
PLANTS :  Distinguished  by  having  the  woody  matter  of  the 
stem  in  distinct  bundles  scattered  without  obvious  order 
throughout  its  whole  breadth,  never  so  arranged  as  all  to 
come  in  a  circle,  when  abundant  enough  to  form  proper 
wood  as  in  Palms  and  the  like,  this  is  hardest  and  the 
bundles  most  crowded  toward  the  circumference.  Embryo 
with  a  single  cotyledon  ;  the  first  leaves  in  germination 
alternate.  Leaves  mostly,  but  not  always,  parallel-veined. 
Parts  of  the  flower  almost  always  in  threes,  never  in  fives. 
See  Lessons,  p.  117,  and  for  style  of  vegetation,  p.  19,  fig.  47. 

The  plants  of  this  class  may  be  arranged  under  three  gen- 
erally well-marked  divisions. 

I.  SPAD1CEOUS  DIVISION.  Flowers  either  naked,  i.e. 
destitute  of  calyx  and  i-orolla,  or  these  if  present,  not  brightly 
colored,  collected  in  the  sort  of  spike  called  a  spadix,  which  is 
embraced  or  subtended  by  the  kind  of  developing  bract  termed  a 
8pathe.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  this  division  are  offered 
by  the  Aram  Family.  To  it  also  belong  on  one  hand  the  Palms, 
on  the  other  the  Pond  weeds  —  here  merely  mentioned,  as  follows  :  — 

Sabal  Palm6ttO,  Cabbage  Palmetto,  of  the  sandy  coast  from  N.  Car- 
olina S.,  our  only  tree  of  the  class,  with 

S.  Serrulata,  Saw  Palmetto,  of  the  Southern  coast,  the  trunk  of  which 
creeps  on  the  ground,  and  the  short  petioles  arc  spiny-margined,  whence  the 
popular  name, 

S.  Adansdnii,  Dwarf  Palmetto,  the  leaves  of  which,  rising  from  a 
stem  underground,  are  smooth-edged,  and 

ChamCBrops  H^striX,  Blue  Palmetto  of  S.  Carolina,  &c.,  with  erect 
or  creeping  trunks  only  2°  -3°  long,  and  pale  or  glaucous  leaves  3° -4°  high  ; 
—  these  represent  with  us  the  Palm  Family. 

Potamog6ton  natans,  and  other  species  of  Pond  we  ed  abound  in 
ponds  and  streams,  and  represent  the  NaiadacejE  or  Pondweed  Family, — 
plants  of  various  forms  but  of  little  interest  —  in  fresh  water. 

Zost6ra  marina,  Grass- Wrack  or  Eel-Grass  of  salt  water,  with  its 
long  ribbon-like  bright  green  leaves,  and  flowers  hidden  in  their  upper  sheatlis, 
represents  the  same  family  in  shallow  bays  of  the  ocean. 

L6mna  polyrhiza,  Duckweed,  consisting  of  little  green  grains,  about 
J'- 1'  long,  floating  on  stagnant  water,  producing  a  tuft  of  hanging  roots  from 
their  lower  face,  never  here  found  in  blossom, 

L.  minor,  still  smaller  and  with  only  a  single  root,  —  and  the  less  common 

Ii.  tri8U.lca,  which  is  oblong-lanceolate  from  a  stalk-like  base,  — all  propa- 

f-ating  freely  by  budding  from  the  side  and  separating,  —  are  greatly  simplified 
ittle  plants  representing  the  Lemnack/F.  or  Duckweed  Family,  their  mi- 
nute flower  rarely  seen.     See  Manual ;  also  Structural  Botany,  p.  70,  fig.  102. 
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112.  ARACEJS,  ARUM  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  pungent  or  acrid  watery  juice,  leaves  mostly  with 
veins  reticulated  so  a«  to  resemble  those  of  the  first  class,  flowers 
in  the  fleshy  head  or  spike  called  a  spadix,  usually  furnished  with 
the  colored  or  peculiar  enveloping  bract  called  a  spathe. 

There  are  several  stove-plants  of  the  family  now  rather  common 
in  choice  collections,  mostly  species  and  varieties  of  Caladium,  cul- 
tivated for  their  colored  and  variegated  foliage. 

§  1.  Leaves  with  expanded  blade^  and  with  spreading  nerves  or  veins,  never  Unear. 
*  Flowers  wholly  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla. 

1.  ARIS^EMA.    Leaves  compound,  only  one  or  two,  with  stalks  sheathing  the 

simple  stem,  which  rises  from  a  fleshy  corm,  and  terminates  in  a  long  spadix 
bearing  flowers  only  at  its  base,  where  it  is  enveloped  by  the  convoJute  lower 
part  of  the  greenish  or  purplish  spathe.  Sterile  flowers  above  the  fertile, 
each  of  a  few  sessile  anthers;  the  fertile  each  a  1-celled  5-6-ovuled  ovary, 
in  fruit  becoming  a  scarlet  berry:  commonly  dioecious,  the  stamens  being 
abortive  in  one  plant,  the  pistils  ahortive  in  the  other. 

2.  COLOCASIA.    Leaves  simple,  peltate,  and  with  a  notch  at  the  base.   JSpathe 

convolute,  yellowish,  mucli  longer  than  the  spadix:  the  latter  covered  with 
ovaries  at  base,  above  with  some  abortive  rudiments,  still  higher  crowded 
with  numerous  6-8-celled  sessile  anthers,  and  the  pointed  summit  naked. 

3.  PELTANDRA.    Leaves  arrow-shaped;  these  and  the  scape  from  a  tufted 

fibrous  root.  Spathe  convolute  to  the  pointed  apex,  green,  wavy-margined. 
Spadix  lone  ana  tapering,  covered  completely  with  flowers,  i.  e.  above  with 
naked  shield-shaped  anthers  each  of  6  or  6  cells,  opening  by  a  hole  at  the 
top,  below  with  one-celled  ovaries  bearing  several  erect  ovules,  in  fruit  a 
1  -  3-sceded  fleshy  bag.     Seeds  obovate,  surrounded  by  a  tenacious  jelly. 

4.  R1CHARDIA.    Leaves  arrow-shaped ;  these  and  the  long  scape  from  a  short 

tuberous  rootstock.  Spathe  broad,  spreading  above,  bright  white,  convolute 
at  base  around  the  slender  cylindrical  spadix,  which  is  densely  covered  above 
with  yellow  anthers,  below  with  ovaries,  each  incompletely  3-celled,  and  con- 
taining several  hanging  ovules. 
6.  CALL  A.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  on  long  petioles;  these  and  the  peduncles  from 
a  creeping  rootstock.  Spathe  open,  the  upper  face  bright  white,  spreading 
widely  at  the  base  of  the  oblong  spadix,  which  is  wholly  covered  with 
flowers;  the  lower  ones  perfect,  having  6  stamens  around  a  1-celled  ovary; 
the  upper  often  of  stamens  only.  Berries  red,  containing  a  few  oblong  seeds, 
surrounded  with  jelly. 

*  *  Flowers  with  a  perianth ,  perfect,  covering  the  whole  spadix. 

6.  SYMPLOCARPUS.    Leaves  ovate,  very  large  and  veiny,  short-petioled,  ap- 

pearing much  later  than  the  flowers  from  a  fibrous-rooted  corm  or  short 
rootstock.  Spathe  shell-shaped,  ovate,  incurved,  thick,  barely  raised  out  of 
ground,  enclosing  the  globular  spadix,  in  which  the  flowers  are  as  it  were 
nearly  immersed.  Each  flower  has  4  hooded  sepals,  4  stamens  with  2-celled 
anthers  turned  outwards,  and  a  1-celled  1-ovuled  ovary  tipped  with  a  short 
awl-shaped  style :  the  fruit  is  the  enlarged  spongy  spadix  under  the  rough 
surface  of  which  are  imbedded  large  fleshy  seeds. 

§  2.  Leaves  linear,  flag-like,  nerved:  spadix  appearing  lateral. 

7.  ACORUS.    Spadix  cylindrical,  naked,  emerging  from  the  side  of  a  2-edged 

simple  scape  resembling  the  leaves,  denselv  covered  with  perfect  flowers. 
Sepals  6,  concaye.  Stamens  6,  with  linear  filaments  and  kidney-shaped  an- 
thers. Ovary  2 -3-celled,  with  several  hanging  ovules  in  each  cell,  becoming 
dry  in  fruit,  ripening  only  one  or  two  small  seeds. 

1.  ARISiSMA,  INDIAN  TURNIP,  &c.  (Name  altered  from  Arum,  to 
which  these  plants  were  formerly  referred.)  Wild  plants  of  rich  woods,  fl. 
in  spring,  veiny-leaved,  their  turnip-shaped  corm  farinaceous,  but  imbued 
with  an  intensely  pungent  juice,  which  is  dissipated  in  drying.     % 

A.  triph^llum,  Common  Indian  Tornip.    In  rich  woods ;  leaves  mostly 

2,  each  ot  3  oblong  pointed  leaflets  ;  stalks  and  spathe  either  green  or  variegated 
with  whitish  and  dark-purple  stripes  or  spots,  the  latter  with  broad  or  flat 
summit  incurved  over  the  top  of  the  club-shaped  and  blunt  spadix. 
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A.  Drac6ntium,  Dragon-Arum,  Dragon-root,  or  Green  Drago*. 
Low  grounds;  leaf  mostly  solitary,  its  petiole  l°-2°  long,  bearing  7-11 
pedate  lance-oblong  pointed  leaflets ;  the  greenish  spathc  wholly  rolled  into  a 
tube  with  a  short  slender  point,  very  much  shorter  than  the  long  and  tapering 
tail-like  spathe. 

2.  COLOCASIA.     (The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  common  species.)     X 

C.  antiqu6rum,  one  variety  called  C.  esculent  a  ;  cult,  in  the  hot  parts 
of  the  world  for  its  farinaceous  thick  rootstocks  (which  arc  esculent  when  the 
acrid  principle  is  driven  off  by  heat,  as  also  the  leaves),  and  in  gardens  for  its 
magnificent  foliage,  the  pale  ovate-arrow-shaped  leaves  being  2°  -  3°  long  when 
well  grown  ;  the  stalk  attached  much  below  the  middle,  the  notch  not  deep. 

3.  PELTANDRA,  AllROW-ARUM.     (Name  of  Greek  words  meaning 
shield-shaped  sttwien,  from  tho  form  of  the  anthers.)     FL  summer.     21 

P.  Virginica.  Shallow  water  :  1°  -  2°  high ;  leaves  pale ;  the  fine  trans- 
verse nerves  running  from  the  midrib  and  netted  with  2  or  3  longitudinal  ones 
near  the  margin  ;  scapes  recurved  in  fruit ;  top  of  the  spathe  and  spadix 
rotting  off,  leaving  the  short  fleshy  base  firmly  embracing  the  globular  cluster 
of  gre$n  berries. 

4.  RICHARDIA.     (Named  for  the  French  botanist,  L.  C.  Richard.)     21 

R.  Africans,  the  ^Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  Calla,  of  common  house- 
culture,  but  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  not  a  true  Calla,  —  too 
familiar  to  need  fuller  description. 

6.  CALLA,  WATER  ARUM.    (An  ancient  name.)    Fl.  early  summer.  % 

C.  paltistris.  Cold  and  wet  bogs  from  Penn  N.  :  a  low  and  small,  rather 
handsome  plant ;  leaves  3'  -  4'  long ;  filaments  slender ;  anthers  2-celled. 

6.  SYMPLOCARPUS,  SKUNK  CABBAGE.     (Name  of  Greek  words 
ioT  fniit  (jrown  together.)     2J. 

S.  fOBtidUB,  the  only  species,  in  swamps  and  wet  woods,  mostly  N. :  send- 
ing up,  in  earliest  spring,  its  purple-tinged  or  striped  spathe  enclosing  the  head 
of  flowers,  and  later  the  large  leaves,  when  full  grown  1°-  2°  long,  in  a  cabbagc- 
likc  tuft ;  the  fruit  2' -3'  in  diameter,  the  hard  bullet-iike  seeds  almost  £'  wide, 
ripe  in  autumn. 

7.  ACORUS,   SWEET  FLAG  or  CALAMUS.     (Ancient  name,   from 
the  Greek,  said  to  refer  to  the  use  as  a  remedy  for  sore  eyes.)     21 

1.  A.  Calamus,  Common  Sweet-Flag  :  in  wet  grounds  ;  sending  up  the 
2-edged  sword-shaped  leaves,  2°  or  more  high,  from  the  horizontal  pungent 
aromatic  rootstock  :  fl.  early  summer. 

113.  TYPHACEiE,  CAT-TAIL  FAMILY. 

Marsh  herbs,  or  some  truly  aquatic,  with  linear  and  straight- 
nerved  erect  (unless  floating)  long  leaves,  sheathing  at  base,  and 
monoecious  flowers  on  a  dry  spadix,  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla ; 
the  fruit  dry  and  nut-like,  1 -seeded,  rarely  2-seeded. 

Near  to  this  belongs  Pandanus,  cult,  for  its  foliage  in  some  con- 
servatories, with  prickly  toothed  leaves  crowded  on  woody  stems. 

1.  TYPHA.     Flowers  indefinite,  in  a  dense  cylindrical  spike  terminating  the  long 

and  simple  reed-like  stem;  the  upper  part  of  stamens  only,  mixed  with  long 
hairs;  the  lower  and  thicker  part  of  slender-stalked  ovaries  tapering  into  a 
style  and  below  surrounded  by  numerous  club-shaped  bristles,  which  form 
the  copious  down  of  the  fruit. 

2.  SPARGANIUM.    Flowers  collected  in  separate  dense  heads,  scattered  along 

the  summit  of  the  leafy  stem;  the  upper  ones  of  stamens  only  with  torn* 
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minute  scales  interposed,  the  lower  of  pistils,  each  ovary  with  a  few  small 
scales  at  its  base,  the  whole  ripening  into  a  spherical  head  of  small  nuts, 
which  are  wedge-shaped  below  and  with  a  pointed  tip. 

1.  TYPH  A,  PAT-TAIL  FLAG.     (From  Greek  word  for  /en,  in  which 
these  plants  abound.)     Fl.  early  summer.     % 

T.  Iatif61ia,  Common  C.  or  Reed-Mace  ;  with  flat  leaves,  these  and  the 
stem  6°- 10°  high ;  no  interval  between  the  sterile  and  fertile  part  of  the  spike. 

T.  angUStifdlia,  Narkow-lkavkd  C.  Less  common,  smaller;  leaves 
narrower,  more  channelled  toward  the  base ;  commonly  a  space  between  the 
sterile  and  the  fertile  part  of  the  spike. 

2.  SPARGANIUM,  BUR-REED.     (Name  from  Greek  for  a  fillet,  al- 
luding to  the  ribbon-shaped  leaves  )     FI.  summer.     \ 

S.  eurycarpum,  Great  B.  Border  of  ponds  and  streams,  3° -5°  high, 
with  paniclecf-spikcd  heads,  the  fertile  when  in  fruit  l£"  thick,  the  nuts  broad- 
tippea  ;  stigmas  2 ;  leaves  J'  - 1'  wide,  flat  on  upper  side,  keeled  and  concave- 
sided  on  the  other. 

S.  simplex,  Smaller  B.  Only  N. :  in  water ;  erect,  sometimes  floating, 
l°-2°  high,  mostly  with  a  simple  row  of  head.*;  leaves  narrower;  stigma 
simple,  linear,  as  long  as  the  style ;  nuts  tapering  to  both  ends  and  with  a 
stalked  base. 

S.  minimum,  Smallest  B.  Mostly  with  leaves  floating  in  shallow 
water  (6'- 10'  long)  and  flat;  heads  few;  stigma  simple,  oval;  nuts  oval, 
short-pointed  and  short-stalked. 

II.  PETALOIDEOUS  DIVISION.  Flowers  not  on  a  spadix, 
with  a  perianth  (calyx  and  corolla),  all  or  part  of  it  usually  colored. 

114.   ALISMACEJE,  WATER-PLANTAIN   FAMILY. 

Marsh  herbs,  with  flowers  on  scapes  or  scape-like  stems,  in  pani- 
cles, racemes,  or  spikes  with  distinct  calyx  and  corolla,  viz.  3  se- 
pals and  3  petals,  and  from  3  to  many  distinct  pistils ;  stamens  on 
the  receptacle.  Juice  sometimes  milky.  The  genuine  Alismaceae 
have  solitary  ovules  and  seeds,  and  wholly  separate  pistils.  Some 
outlying  related  plants  differing  in  these  respects  are  annexed. 

I.  ARROW-GRASS  FAMILY.  Calyx  and  corolla  colored 
alike  (greenish).  Anthers  turned  outwards.  Ovaries  3  partly 
united,  or  a  single  3  -  6-eelled  compound  pistil.  Leaves  petiole-like, 
without  a  blade. 

1.  TRIGLOCHIN.    Flowers  perfect,  small,  in  a  slender  spike  or  raceme,  bract- 

less.  Calyx  and  corolla  deciduous.  Stamens  3  or  6,  with  oval  anthers  on 
short  filaments.  Ovary  3 -6-celled,  splitting  when  ripe  from  the  central  axis 
into  as  many  closed  and  dry  seed-like  1-seeded  cells :  stigmas  sessile. 

2.  SCHEUCHZLRIA.     Flowers  perfect,  few  and  rather  small,  in  a  loose  bracted 

raceme.  Sepals  and  petals  oblong,  persistent.  Stamens  6,  with  linear  an- 
thers. Pistils  3,  with  globular  2  -  3-ovuled  ovaries  slightly  united  at  base,  and 
diverging  in  fruit,  forming  3  turgid  pods.    Stigmas  flat,  sessile. 

II.  WATER-PLANTAIN  FAMILY  proper.  Calyx  of  3 
persistent  green  .-epals.  Corolla  of  3  deciduous  white  petals.  An- 
thers turned  outwards.  Ovaries  many,  tipped  with  short  style  or 
stigma,  1-ovuled,  hecoming  akenes  in  fruit.  Leaves  sometimes  only 
petioles,  commonly  with  distinct  blade,  when  the  nerves  or  ribs 
are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  joined  by  cross  veins  or  netted. 
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8.  ALISMA.  Flowers  perfect,  loosely  panicled.  Petals  involute  in  the  bud. 
Stamens  0.  Ovaries  many,  in  a  ring,  very  flat-sided,  becoming  coriaceous 
flat  akenes,  2  -  3-keeled  on  the  back. 

4.  KOHINODORUS.  Flowers  perfect,  in  proliferous  umbels.  Petals  imbricated 
in  the  bud.  Stamens  9  or  more.  Ovaries  heaped  in  a  head,  becoming  wing- 
less akenes. 

6.  SAG1TTARIA.  Flowers  monoecious,  rarely  dioecious  or  polygamous,  in  suc- 
cessive whorls,  the  sterile  at  the  summit  of  the  scape;  the  lowest  fertile. 
Stamens  usually  numerous.  Ovaries  very  many,  heaped  on  the  globular 
receptacle,  in  fruit  becoming  flat  and  winged  akenes. 

III.  FLOWERING-RUSH  FAMILY.  (Butojie*:.)  Dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  mainly  in  the  few  ovaries  having  numerous 
ovules  distributed  all  over  the  inside. 

6.  LIMNOCHARIS.  Flowers  perfect,  long-peduncled.  Petals  large,  yellow.  Sta- 
mens numerous  with  slender  filaments,  a  few  of  the  outermost  without  an- 
thers, the  rest  with  linear  anthers.  Ovaries  6  or  more,  somewhat  united  at 
base.    Leaves  roundish  and  heart-shaped,  long-petioled. 

1.  TRIGLOCHIN,  ARROW-GRASS.  (Name  in  Greek  means  three- 
pointed. )  Insignificant  rush-like  plants,  in  marshes,  mostly  where  the  wa- 
ter is  brackish  :  fl.  summer.     % 

T.  paltl8tre.  Slender,  6' -18'  high,  with  linear-club-shaped  ovary  and 
fruit,  the  3  pieces  when  ripe  separating  from  the  sharp-pointed  base  upwards. 

T.  marltimum.  Stouter,  12'  -  20'  high,  with  fruit  of  about  6  pieces 
rounded  at  base. —  Var.  eiAtum,  in  bogs  of  the  interior,  N.,  20'- 30*  hign,  the 
pieces  of  the  fruit  sharp-angled  on  the  back. 

T.  tria-ndrum,  a  small  slender  species  along  the  coast  S.,  has  only  3 
sepals,  no  petals,  3  stamens,  and  a  3-lobed  fruit 

2.  SCHEUCHZEBIA.  (Named  for  the  early  Swiss  botanist,  Scheuchzer.) 
8.  paltl8tris.     Peat-bogs  from  Penn.  N. :  1°  high  :  fl.  early  summer.     % 

3.  ALISMA,  WATER-PLANTAIN.  (The  old  Greek  name,  of  uncertain 
meaning. )     Fl.  all  late  summer. 

A.  PlantkgO.  Shallow  water :  leaves  long-pctio'ed,  varying  from  or  oblong- 
heart-shaped  to  lanceolate,  3-5-ribbed  ;  panicle  l°-2°  long  of  very  many  and 
loose  small  flowers.     % 

4.  ECHIN6DORUS.     (Named  probably  from  Greek  words  for  prickly 

flask,  the  head  of  fruit  being  as  it  were  prickly-pointed  by  the  styles,  but 

hardly  so  in  our  species.     The  following  occur  in  muddy  or  wet  places,  chiefly 

W.  &  S  :  fl.  summer  ;  the  flowering  shoots  or  scapes  mostly  proliferous  and 

creeping. 

E.  p&rvulus  :  a  tiny  plant,  l'-3'  high,  with  lanceolate  or  spatulate  leaves, 
few-flowered  umbels,  9  stamens,  and  almost  pointless  akenes.     (!) 

E.  rostr&tUS,  with  broadly  hcart-shapea  leaves  (l'-3'  long,  not  including 
the  petiole)  shorter  than  the  erect  scape,  which  bears  a  panicle  of  proliferous 
umbels;  flower  almost  £'  wide;  12  stamens;  akenes  beaked  with  slender 
styles.     (I) 

E.  radicans,  with  broadly  heart-shaped  and  larger  leaves  (3*  -  8'  wide) 
which  are  very  open  or  almost  truncate  at  base  ;  the  creeping  scapes  or  stems 
becoming  l°-4°  long  and  bearing  many  whorls  ;  flowers  $'-1'  broad  ;  akenes 
short-beaked. 

6.  SAGITTARIA,  ARROW-HEAD.  (From  the  Latin  for  arrow,  from 
the  sagittate  leaves  which  prevail  in  the  genus.  In  shallow  water :  fl.  all 
summer      ^ 

*  Filaments  lonn  and  slender,  i.  e.  as  long  as  the  linear-oblong  anthers. 

S.  laiicifblia.  Common  from  Virginia  S.  :  with  the  stout  leaves  l°-3° 
and  scapes  2°  -  5°  high,  the  coriaceous  blade  of  the  former  lance-oblong  and 
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always  tapering  into  the  thick  petiole,  the  nerves  nearly  all  from  the  thick 
and  prominent  midrib. 

S.  variabilis.  The  common  species  everywhere,  exceedingly  variable ; 
almost  all  the  well-developed  leaves  arrow-shaped ;  filaments  nearly  twice  the 
length  of  the  anthers,  smooth ;  akenes  broadly  ohovate,  with  a  long  and 
curved  beak  ;  calyx  remaining  open. 

S.  calycina.  Along  rivers,  often  much  immersed ;  many  of  the  leaves 
linear  or  with  no  blades ;  the  others  mostly  halberd-shaped  ;  scapes  weak, 
3' -9'  high  ;  pedicels  with  fruit  recurved  ;  filaments  roughish,  only  as  long  as 
the  anthers ;  akenes  obovate,  tipped  with  short  horizontal  style ;  calyx  appressed 
to  head  of  fniit  and  partly  covering  it ;  the  fertile  flowers  show  9-12  stamens, 
the  sterile  occasionally  some  rudiments  of  pistils. 

*  #  Filaments  very  short  and  broad. 

S.  heteroph^lla.  Common  S.  &  W. :  scapes  3'  -  2°  high,  weak ;  the 
fertile  flowers  almost  sessile,  the  sterile  long-pedicel  led ;  filaments  glandular- 
pubescent  ;  akenes  narrow-obovate,  with  a  long  erect  beak  ;  leaves  linear,  lance- 
olate, or  lance-oblong,  arrow-shaped  with  narrow  lobes  or  entire. 

S.  graminea.  Common  S.  :  known  from  the  foregoing  by  the  slender 
pedicels  of  both  kinds  of  flowers,  small  almost  beakless  akenes,  and  leaves 
rarely  arrow-shaped. 

S.  pusilla.  From  N.  Jersey  S.  near  the  coast :  known  by  the  small  size 
( 1  -  V  high),  few  flowers,  usually  only  one  of  them  fertile  and  recurved  in  fruit  ; 
stamens  only  about  7,  with  glabrous  filaments ;  akenes  obovate,  with  erect  beak ; 
and  leaves  without  a  true  blade. 

S.  natans,  only  S.  is  probably  a  large  state  of  the  last,  with  leaves  having 
a  floating  blade  l'-2'  long,  ovate  or  oblong,  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  5-7 
nerved. 

6.   LIMNOCHARIS.     (Name  from  the  Greek  means  delight  of  the  pools.) 

If.  Humb61dtii.  Tender  aquatic  plant  from  S.  America,  which,  turned 
into  pool 8,  spreads  widely  by  its  proliferous  branching  and  rooting  stems,  and 
flowers  all  summer  and  autumn ;  each  flower  lasting  but  a  day,  the  3  broad 
sulphur-yellow  petals  l'-lj'  long;  pistils  about  6;  leaves  about  3' long,  the 
midrib  swollen  below. 

115.  HYDROCHARIDACEJE,  FROGS-BIT  FAMILY. 

Water-plants,  with  dioecious,  monoecious,  or  polygamous  flowers 
on  ^cape-like  peduncles  from  a  sort  of  spathe  of  one  or  two  leaves, 
the  perianth  in  the  fertile  flowers  of  6  parts  united  below  into  a 
tube  which  is  coherent  with  the  surface  of  a  compound  ovary  :  —  we 
have  three  plants,  two  of  them  very  common. 

•  Floating,  spreading  by  proliferous  shoots;  leaves  long-petioled,  rounded  hemi-skaped. 

1.  LIMNOBIUM.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  from  sessile  or  short-stalked 
leaf-like  spathes,  the  sterile  spathe  of  one  leaf  surrounding  3  long-pedicelled 
staminate  flowers:  the  fertile  2-:eaved,  with  one  short-pedicelled  flower. 
Perianth  of  3  outer  oval  lobes  (calyx)  and*3  narrow  inner  ones  (petals).  A 
cluster  of  6-12  unequal  monadelpnous  stamens  in  the  sterile  flower:  some 
awl-shaped  rudiments  of  stamens  and  a  6-9-celled  ovary  in  the  fertile 
flower;  stigmas  6-9,  each  2-parted.    Fruit  berry-like,  many-seeded. 

•  •  Growing  under  watei\  the  fertile  flowers  only  rising  to  the  surf  nee  ;  the  sterile 

{nut  often  detected)  breaking  ojf"  their  short  stalks,  and  footing  on  the  surface 
around  the  pistillate  flowers. 

1.  ANACHARIS.  Stems  leafy  and  branching.  Fertile  flowers  rising  from  a  tubu- 
lar spathe;  the  perianth  prolonged  into  an  exceedingly  slender  stalk-like 
tube,  6-lobed  at  top,  commonly  bearing  3-9  apparently  good  stamens :  ovary 
1-celled  with  a  few  ovules  on  the  walls :  style  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the 
perianth:  stigmas  3,  notched. 

8.  VALLISNERIA.  Stemless ;  leaves  all  in  tufts  from  creeping  rootstocks.  Fer- 
tile flowers  with  a  tubular  spathe,  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  water  on  an 

21 
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extremely  long  and  slender  scape:  tube  of  the  perianth  not  prolonged  beyond 
the  1 -eel led  ovary,  with  3  obovate  outer  lobes  (sepals)  and  3  small  inner 
linear  ones  (petals),  and  no  stamens.  Ovules  very  numerous  lining  the  walls. 
Stigmas  8,  sessile,  2-lobed.    Fruit  cylindrical,  berry-like. 

1.  LIMNOBIUM,   FROG'S-BIT.       (Name  in  Greek  means  living  in 
pools)     Flowers  whitish,  the  fertile  ones  larger,  in  summer,     y. 

L.  Spdngia.  Floating  free  on  still  water  S.  &  W. ;  has  been  found  in  bays 
of  Lake  Ontario:  rooting  copiously;  leaves  l'-2r  long,  purple  beneath,  tumid 
at  base  with  spongy  air-cells. 

2.  ANACHARIS,  WATER-WEED.  (Name  from  the  Greek  means 
destitute  of  charms.)     Fl.  summer.     ^ 

A.  Canadensis.  Slow  streams  and  ponds :  a  rather  homely  weed,  with 
long  branching  stems,  beset  with  pairs  or  whorls  of  pellucid  and  veinlcss 
1 -nerved  minutely  serrulate  sessile  leaves  (J'-l'  long),  varying  from  linear 
to  ovate-oblong,  the  thread-like  tube  of  the  yellowish  perianth  often  several 
inches  long. 

3.  VALLISNJfeRIA,  TAPE-GRASS,  EEL-GRASS  of  fresh  water. 
(Named  for  A.  Vallisneri,  an  early  Italian  botanist)     Fl.  late  summer.     % 

V.  spiralis.  In  clear  ponds  and  slow  streams,  with  bright  preen  and  grass- 
like linear  leaves  (l°-2°  long),  delicately  nerved  and  netted;  fertile  scapes 
rising  2°  -  4°  long,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  afterwards  coiling  up 
spirally  and  drawing  the  fruit  under  water  to  ripen. —  The  leaves  of  this  and 
the  preceding  are  excellent  to  show  cyclosis.  (See  Structural  Botany,  p.  31, 
Lessons,  p.  167.) 

116.   PONTEDERIACEiE,   PICKEREL-WEED  F. 

A  few  water  plants,  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  having 
the  tubular  corolla-like  perianth  free  from  the  ovary,  and  the  flow- 
ers perfect.     Represented  by 

Sch611era  graminea,  or  Water  Star-Grass  ;  a  grass-like  weed  grow- 
ing under  water  in  streams,  with  branching  stems  beset  with  linear  pellucid  ses- 
sile leaves ;  the  flower  with  a  slender  salver-form  pale  yellow  perianth,  of  six 
narrow  equal  divisions  raised  to  the  surface  on  a  very  slender  tube,  and  only  3 
stamens. 

Heter  anther  a  renifdrmis,  Mud-Plantain,  in  mud  or  shallow  water 
S.  &  W. ;  with  iloating  round-kidney-shaped  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  3-5 
ephemeral  white  flowers,  from  the  sheathing  base  or  side  of  a  petiole;  their  per- 
ianth salver-form,  with  a  slender  tube,  bearing  G  nearly  equal  divisions  and  3 
dissimilar  stamens,  one  with  a  greenish,  two  with  yellow  anthers. 

H.  limdsa,  in  mud  S.  &  W. :  distinguished  by  its  oblong  or  lance-oblong 
leaves,  and  solitary  blue  flower.  —  The  only  widely  common  plant  of  the  family 
belongs  to 

1.  PONTEDEBIA,  PICKEREL-WEED.  (For  the  Italian  botanist 
Pontedera.)  Flowers  in  a  terminal  spike.  Perianth  of  6  divisions  irregularly 
united  below  in  a  tube,  the  3  most  united  forming  an  upper  lip  of  3  lobes,  the 
others  more  spreading  and  wit'i  more  or  less  separate  or  lightly  cohering 
claws  forming  the  lower  lip,  open  only  for  a  day,  rolling  up  from  the  apex 
downwards  as  it  closes ;  the  6-ribbed  base  thickening,  turning  green,  and  en- 
closing the  fruit.  Stamens  6,  the  3  lower  in  the  throat,  with  incurved  fila- 
ments ;  the  3  upper  lower  down  and  shorter,  often  imperfect  Ovary  3-celled, 
2  cells  empty,  one  with  a  hanging  ovule.     Fruit  a  1 -celled  1 -seeded  utricle. 

P.  cordata,  Common  P.  Everywhere  in  shallow  water;  stem  l°-2°high, 
naked  below,  above  bearing  a  single  petioled  heart-shaped  and  oblong  or  lance- 
arrow-shaped  obtuse  leaf,  and  a  spike  of  purplish-blue  flowers ;  upper  lobe  with 
a  conspicuous  yellowish-green  spot:  fl.  all  summer.     % 
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117.  ORCHIDACEJE,  ORCHIS  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  flowers  of  peculiar  structure,  the  perianth  adherent 
to  the  one-celled  ovary  (which  has  numberless  minute  ovules  on 
3  parietal  placentae),  its  chiefly  corolla-like  6  parts  irregular,  3  in 
an  outer  set  answering  to  sepals,  3  within  and  alternate  with  these 
answering  to  petals,  one  of  these,  generally  larger  and  always  differ- 
ent from  the  others,  called  the  labellum  or  lip :  the  stamens  are 
gynandrous,  being  borne  on  or  connected  with  the  style  or  stigma, 
and  are  only  one  or  two;  the  pollen  is  mostly  coherent  in  masses  of 
peculiar  appearance.  All  perennials,  and  all  depend  upon  insects 
for  fertilization.  Beginners  will  not  very  easily  comprehend  the 
remarkable  structure  of  most  Orchideous  flowers  But  our  more 
conspicuous  common  species  may  be  readily  identified  as  to  genera 
and  species. 

§  1.  Epiphyte  or  Air-Plant  Orchids.  Of  these  a  great  variety  are  cultivated 
in  the  choicest  conservatories,     We  have  one  in  the  most  Southern  States. 

1.  EPIDENDUM.    The  3  sepals  and  2  petals  nearly  alike  and  widely  spreading: 

the  odd  petal  or  lip  larger  and  3-lobed,  its  base  united  with  the  style,  which 
bears  a  lid-like  anther,  containing  4-stalked  pollen-masses,  over  the  glutinous 
stigma. 

§  2.  Terrestrial  Orchids,  growing  in  the  soil,  in  woods  or  low  grounds, 

•  Anther  only  one,  but  of  2  cells,  which  when  separated  (as  in  Orchis)  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  two  anthers :  vollen  collected  into  one  or  more  masses  in  each 
cell :  stigma  a  glutinous  surface. 

+-  Lip  or  odd  petal  produced  underneath  into  a  free  honey-bearing  horn  or  spur: 
pollen  of  each  cell  all  connected  by  elastic  threads  with  a  central  axis  or  stalk, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  sticky  gland  or  disk,  by  adhesion  to  which  the  whole 
mass  of  pollen  is  dragged  from  the  opening  anther  and  carried  off  by  insects. 

2.  ORCHIS.    The  3  sepals  and  2  petals  are  conniving  and  arched  on  the  upper 

side  of  the  flower;  the  lip  turned  downwards  (i.  e.  as  the  flower  stands  on  its 
twisted  ovary).  Anther  erect,  its  two  cells  parallel  and  contiguous;  the  2 
glands  side  by  side  just  over  the  concave  stigma,  and  enclosed  in  a  sort  of 
pouch  or  pocket  opening  at  the  top. 
8.  HA  BEN AR i  A.  Flower  generally  as  in  Orchis,  but  the  lateral  sepals  com- 
monly spreading;  the  glands  attached  to  the  pollen-masses  naked  and  ex- 
posed. 

+-  +-  No  spur  to  the  Up :  anther  borne  on  the  back  of  the  style  below  its  tip.  erect  or 
inclined:  the  ovale  stigma  on  the  front.     FUnoers  in  a  spike,  small,  white, 

4.  SPIRANTHES.  Flowers  oblique  on  the  ovary,  all  the  parts  of  the  perianth 
erect  or  conniving,  the  lower  part  of  the  lip  involute  around  the  style  and 
with  a  callosity  on  each  side  ofthe  base,  its  narrower  tip  somewhat  recurved 
and  crisped.  Pollen-masses  2  (one  to  each  cell),  each  2-parted  into  a  thin 
plate  (composed  of  grains  lightly  united  by  delicate  threads),  their  summits 
united  to  the  back  of  a  narrow  boat-shaped,  sticky  gland  set  in  the  beaked  tip 
over  the  stigma.    Leaves  not  variegated. 

6.  GOODYERA.  Flowers  like  Spiranthes ;  but  the  lip  more  sac-shaped,  closely 
sessile,  and  destitute  of  the  callous  protuberances  at  base.  Leaves  variegated 
witii  white  veining. 

♦-•►-+-  No  spur  to  the  Up,  or  one  adherent  to  the  ovary :  anther  inverted  on  the  apex 
ofthe  style,  commonly  attached  by  a  sort  of  hinge  :  pollen  2  or  4  separate  soft 
masses,  not  attached  to  a  stalk  or  gland. 

■*•*■  Flowers  rather  large  :  pollen-masses  soft,  of  lightly-connected  powdery  grains. 

6.  ARETHXJSA.  Flower  only  one,  on  a  naked  scape ;  the  3  sepals  and  2  petals 
lanceolate  and  nearly  alike,  all  united  at  the  base,  ascending  and  arching 
over  the  top  of  the  long  and  somewhat  wing-margined  style,  on  the  petal-like 
top  of  which  rests  the  helmet-shaped  hinged  anther,  over  a  little  shelf,  the 
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lower  face  of  which  is  the  stigma.  Lip  broad,  erect,  with  a  recurving 
rounded  apex  and  a  bearded  crest  down  the  face.  Pollen-masses  4,  two  in 
each  cell  of  the  anther. 

7.  CALOPOGON.    Flowers  2, 3,  or  several,  in  a  raceme-like  loose  spike;  the  lip 

turned  towards  the  axis,  diverging  widely  from  the  slender  (above  wing-mar- 

fined)  style,  narrower  at  base,  larger  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  strongly 
earded  along  the  face.    Sepals  and  the  2  petals  nearly  alike,  lance-ovate, 
separate  and  spreading.    Anther  lid-like :  pollen-masses  4. 

8.  POGONIA.    Flowers  one  or  few  terminating  a  leaf-bearing  stem;  the  sepals 

and  petals  separate;  lip  crested  or  8-lobed.  Style  club-shaped,  wingless: 
stigma  lateral.  Anther  lid-like,  somewhat  stalked:  pollen-masses  2,  only  one 
in  each  cell. 

4-t  ++  Flowers  mostly  small,  dull-colored,  in  a  spike  or  raceme  on  a  brownish  or  yel- 
lowish Uafltss  scape :  pollen-masses  4,  globular,  soft-waxy. 

0.  COR ALLORHIZ  A.  Flowers  with  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike ;  the  lip  broader, 
2-ridged  on  the  face  below,  from  its  base  descends  a  short  sac  or  obscure  spur 
which  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ovary.  Scape  with  sheaths  in  place 
of  leaves ;  the  root  or  rootstock  thickish,  much  branched  and  coral-like. 

10.  APLECTRUM.    Flowers  as  in  No.  9,  but  no  trace  of  a  spur  or  sac,  larger. 

Scape  rising  from  a  large  solid  bulb  or  conn,  which  also  produces,  at  a  differ- 
ent season,  a  broad  and  many-nerved  green  leaf. 

•  *  Anthers  2  (Lessons  p.  111.  fig.  226),  borne  one  on  each  side  of  the  style,  and  a 

trowel-shaped  body  on  the  upper  side  answers  to  the  third  stamen,  the  out  that 
alune  is  present  in  other  Orchids :  pollen  powdery  or  pulpy :  stigma  rvughisn, 
not  glutinous. 

11.  CYPRIPEDIUM.    Sepals  in  appearance  generally  only  2,  and  petals  2,  besides 

the  lip  which  is  a  large  inflated  sac,  into  the  mouth  of  which  the  style,  bear- 
ing the  stamens  and  terminated  by  the  broad  terminal  stigma,  is  declined. 
Pollen  sticky  on  the  surface,  as  if  with  a  delicate  coat  of  varnish,  powdery  or 
at  length  pulpy  underneath. 

1.  EPIDENDTJM.     (Name  in  Greek  means  upon  a  tree,  L  e.  an  epiphyte.) 

E.  COndpseum,  our  only  wild  Orchideous  Epiphyte  or  Air-plant,  is  found 
from  South  Carolina  S.  &  W.  on  the  boughs  of  Magnolia,  &c.,  clinging  to  the 
bark  by  its  matted  roots,  its  tuberous  rootstocks  bearing  thick  and  firm  lance- 
olate leaves  ( 1  '-3'  long),  and  scapes  2'-  6'  long,  with  a  raceme  of  small  greenish 
and  purplish  flowers,  in  summer.     (Lessons,  p.  34,  35,  fig.  35.) 

2.  ORCHIS.  (The  ancient  name,  from  the  Greek.)  We  have  only  one  true 
Orchis,  viz. 

O.  spect&bilis,  Showy  Orchis.  Rich  hilly  woods  N. ;  with  2  oblong 
obovate  glossy  leaves  (3  -5'  long)  from  the  fleshy-fibrous  root,  and  a  leafv- 
bracted  scape  4' -7'  high,  bearing  in  a  loose  spike  a  few  pretty  flowers,  pink- 
purple,  the  ovate  lip  white :  in  late  spring. 

3.  HABENARIA,  popularly  called  ORCHIS.  (Name  from  Latin  habena, 
a  rein  or  thong,  from  the  shape  of  the  lip  of  the  corolla  in  some  species.) 
Flowers  in  a  terminal  spike,  each  in  the  axil  of  a  bract,  in  late  spring  or  sum- 
mer. In  all  but  one  species  the  ovary  twists  and  the  lip  occupies  the  lower  or 
anterior  side  of  the  flower. 

§  1.  Fringed  Orchis.  Lip  and  often  the  other  petals  cut-frinqed  or  clefi, 
shorter  than  the  long  curving  spur :  cells  of  the  anther  more  or  less  diverging 
and  tapering  Wow,  the  sticky  gland  at  their  lower  end  strongly  projecting 
forwards.  These  are  our  handsomest  wild  Orchises :  all  grow  in  bogs  or  low 
grounds:  stems  leafy,  l°-4°  high. 

*  Flowers  violet-purp]e,  in  summer :  the  lip  fin-shaped,  3-parted  nearly  down  to  the 

stn llc-like  base,  and  the  divisions  more  or  less  fringed. 

H.  fimbri&ta,  Larger  Purple  Fringed  O.  Wet  meadows  fromPcnn. 
N.  E. :  lower  leaves  oval  or  oblong,  upper  few  and  small ;  raceme-like  spike 
oblong,  with  rather  few  large  flowers  in  early  summer ;  petals  oblong,  toothed 
down  the  sides ;  lip  almost  1 '  wide,  hanging,  cut  into  a  delicate  fringe. 
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H.  psycddes,  Smaller  Purple  Fringed  0.  Common,  especially 
N. :  leaves  oblong,  above  passing  into  lance-linear  bracts ;  spike  cylindrical, 
4' -10'  long,  crowded  with  smaller  and  fragrant  flowers;  lateral  petals  wedge- 
obovate,  almost  entire;  lip  spreading,  only  k'  wide,  cut  into  denser  fringe. 

H.  peramOBna.  From  Perm.  W.  &  S.  along  and  near  the  mountains: 
flowers  of  size  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding,  the  broad  wedge-shaped 
lobes  of  the  lip  moderately  cut-toothed,  but  not  fringed. 

*  *    Flowers  greenish  or  yellowish-while,  in  late  summer:  glands  owl  or  lanceolate, 

almost  facing  each  other:  spike  long  and  loose, 

H.  leucophfiea.  From  Ohio  W.  &  S. :  2°  -  4°  high ;  leaves  lance-oblong ; 
flowers  rather  large,  the  fan-shaped  lip  3-parted,  f  long,  and  many-cleft  to  tlu 
middle  into  a  thread-like  fringe. 

H.  lacera,  Ragged  Fringed  O.  Common  N.  &  E. :  l°-2°  high ;  leaves 
lanceolate  or  oblong ;  petals  oblong-linear,  entire ;  divisions  of  the  slender-stalked 
3-parted  lip  narrow  and  slenderly  fringed. 

*  *  *  Flowers  bright  white,  in  summer:  tlie  lip  fringe-margined  but  not  cleft. 

H.  blepharigldttJB,  White  Fringed  O.  Peat-bogs  N. :  like  the  next, 
but  rather  smaller,  1°  high,  the  fringe  of  the  lance-oblong  lip  hardly  equal  to 
the  width  of  its  body. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  Flowers  bright  orange-yellow,  in  late  summer:  glands  orbicular,  projecting 

on  the  beak-pointed  bases  of  the  very  diverging  anther-cells  :  ovary  and  pod 
long,  tapering  to  the  surn.mit. 

H.  Ciliaris,  Yellow  Fringed  O.  Sandy  bogs:  lJ°-2°  high;  'leaves 
oblong  or  lanceolate ;  spike  short*  of  many  crowded  very  showy  flowers ;  petals 
cut-fringed  at  apex,  the  oblong  body  of  the  lip  narrower  than  the  copious  long 
and  fine  fringe. 

H.  cristata,  from  Penn.  S. :  smaller,  with  narrower  leaves,  and  flowers 
only  a  quarter  the  size  of  the  preceding,  the  petals  crenate,  and  the  ovate  iip 
with  a  narrow  lacerate  fringe. 

§  2.     Yellow,  green,  or  white  species,  with  lip  entire,  at  least  not  fringed. 

*  Stem  leafy:  leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate :  flowers  small:  anther-cells  nearly  parallel. 

H.  Integra.  Pine  barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. :  resembles  H.  cristata, 
having  small  bright  orange-yellow  flowers,  but  the  lip  is  ovate  and  entire  or 
barely  crenulate. 

H.  Vir6scens.  Wet  grounds,  common:  10' -20'  high,  with  a  conspicu- 
ously bracted  at  length  long  and  loose  spike  of  small  dull-green  flowers ;  the 
lip  oblong,  almost  truncate  at  the  apex,  its  base  with  a  tooth  on  each  side  and 
a  nasal  protuberance  on  the  face ;  spur  slender,  club-shaped. 

H.  viridis,  var.  bracteata.  Cold  damp  woods  N. :  6'- 12'  high,  with 
lower  leaves  obovate,  upper  reduced  to  bracts  of  the  short  spike,  which  are  much 
longer  than  the  green  flowers;  lip  truncate  and  2-3-toothed  at  the  tip,  very 
much  longer  than  the  sac-shaped  spur. 

H.  hyperbdrea.  Cold  low  woods  and  bogs  N  :  6'- 2°  high,  very  leafy ; 
leaves  lanceolate ;  spike  dense,  often  long ;  flowers  greenish,  the  lanceolate  lip 
like  the  other  petals,  spreading,  entire,  about  the  length  of  the  incurved  spur. 

H.  dilatata.  Resembles  the  last,  grows  in  same  places,  but  commonly  more 
slender  and  with  linear  leaves ;  flowers  white,  less  wide,  open,  the  lanceolate 
lip  with  a  rhombic-dilated  base ;  glands  strap-shaped. 

H.  nivea.  Sandy  bogs,  from  Delaware  S. :  l°-2°  high,  all  the  upper 
leaves  bract-like ;  flowers  white,  in  a  loose  cylindrical  spike,  very  small,  different 
from  all  the  rest  in  having  the  (white)  ovary  without  a  twist,  and  the  linear- 
oblong  entire  lip  with  its  long  thread-like  spur  therefore  looking  inwards. 

*  *  Stem  a  naked  scape:  the  leaves  only  2  at  the  ground:  flowers  pretty  large  in 

a  loose  spike:  anther-cells  widely  diverging  at  their  tapering  or  beak-like 
projecting  base, 

H.  orbiculata,  Great  Green  O.  Evergreen  woods  and  hillsides  N. :  a 
striking  plant;  its  exactly  orbcular  leaves  4' -8'  wide,  bright  green  above  and 
silvery  beneath,  lying  flat  on  the  ground;  scape  l°-2°  high,  bracted,  bearing 
many  large  greenish-white  flowers  in  a  loose  raceme ;  sepals  roundish ;  lip  nar- 
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rowly  spatulate-linear  and  drooping;  spar  about  lj'  long,  carved,  gradually 
thickened  towards  the  blunt  tip :  fl.  July. 

H.  Hookeri.  Sandy  woods  from  Penn.  N. :  smaller  in  all  parts,  flowers 
in  June;  the  orbicular  leaves  only  3' -5'  broad  and  flat  on  the  ground;  scape 
naked,  6'- 12'  high,  bearing  fewer  yellowish-green  flowers  in  a  strict  spike; 
sepals  lance-ovate;  lip  lanceolate  and  pointed,  incurved,  the  other  petals  lance- 
awl-shaped;  spur  slender,  acute,  nearly  1'  long. 

4.  SPIBANTHES,.  LADIES'-TRESSES.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  de- 
notes that  the  flowers  are  spiral :  they  often  are  apparently  spirally  twisted  in 
the  spike.)  Flowers  white.  The  species  are  difficult;  the  following  are  the 
commonest. 

*  Flowers  crowded  in  3  ranks  in  a  close  spike :  wet  banks  or  bogs, 

S.  latifdlia.  Only  from  Delaware  N. :  known  by  its  oblong  or  lance-ob- 
long leaves  (T  -3'  long),  all  at  the  base  of  the  scape,  and  narrow  spike  of  small 
smooth  flowers  early  in  June. 

S.  Romanzoviana.  Cold  bogs,  from  N.  New  England  W. :  5'  - 15'  high, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  or  grassy-linear  leaves,  a  dense  spike  of  flowers  at  mid- 
summer, all  3  sepals  and  2  petals  conniving  to  form  an  upper  lip. 

S.  c6mua,  Common  E.  and  S. :  6'  -  20'  high,  with  lance-linear  leaves, 
cylindrical  often  lengthened  spike,  and  lower  sepals  not  upturned  but  parallel 
with  the  lower  petal  or  lip :  fl.  in  autumn. 

♦  ♦  Flowers  in  one  straight  or  often  spirally  twisted  rank,  in  summer. 

S.  graminea.  Wet  grassy  places  from  N.  England  S. :  stem  about  1° 
high,  towards  its  base  and  at  the  fleshy  root  bearing  linear  or  lance-linear  leaves, 
which  mostly  last  through  the  flowering  season ;  spike  dense  and  much  twisted, 
rather  downr. 

S.  gracilis.  Hills  and  sandy  plains :  scape  slender,  8'- 18'  high,  bearing  a 
slender  spike ;  leaves  all  from  the  tuberous  root,  short,  ovate  or  oblong,  apt  to 
wither  away  before  the  small  flowers  appear  in  late  summer. 

5.  GOODYEBA,  RATTLESNAKE  PLANTAIN.  (Named  for  John 
Goodyer,  an  English  botanist.)  Flowers  small,  in  summer,  greenish-white, 
spiked  on  a  scape ;  the  leaves  all  clustered  at  the  root,  ovate,  small. 

G.  r&pens.  Evergreen  woods  N. :  3'  -8'  high,  slender;  flowers  in  a  loose 
one-sided  spike,  with  inflated  sac-shaped  lip". 

G.  pubdscens.  Oak  and  pine  woods  E.  &  S. :  6'- 12'  high  ;  larger,  with 
leaves  more  beautifully  white-reticulated,  and  flowers  not  one-sided  in  the  denser 
spike ;  lip  globular. 

G.  Menzi&sii.  Woods,  only  from  New  York  W.  :  9'- 12'  high  ;  leaves  less 
reticulated  ;  flowers  loose  in  the  spike,  narrower  and  pointed  in  the  bud,  the  lip 
hardly  sac-shaped  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a  narrow  apex. 

6.  ARETHUSA.  (Mythological  name  of  a  nymph  and  fountain.)  Fl.  late 
spring. 

A.  bulb6sa.  A  charming  little  plant,  in  wet  bogs  N. :  consists  of  a  scape 
6'-  10'  high  rising  from  a  solid  bulb  or  corm,  sheathed  below  with  one  or  two 
green  bracts,  and  terminated  with  the  bright  rose-pink  flower  1'- 2'  long. 

7.  CALOPOGON.  (Name  in  Greek  means  beautiful  beard,  referring  to 
the  lip.)     Fl.  early  summer. 

C.  pulch611us.  Wet  bogs  :  scape  about  1°  high,  from  a  small  solid  bulb, 
slender,  bearing  next  the  base  a  long  linear  or  lanceolate  many-nerved  grass-like 
leaf,  and  at  the  summit  2-G  beautiful  pink-purple  flowers  (V  broad),  the  lip  as 
if  hinged  at  its  base,  bearded  with  white,  yellow,  and  purple  club-shaped  hairs. 

8.  POGONIA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  bearded,  i.  e.  on  the  lip :  this  is 
hardly  the  case  in  most  of  our  species.)  We  have  several,  but  the  only  widely 
common  one  is 

P.  ophioglossoides.  Wet  bogs  along  with  the  Calopogon,  and  in 
blossom  at  the  same  time  :  stem  6'  -  9'  high  from  a  root  of  thick  fibres,  bearing 
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an  oral  or  lance-oblong  closely  sessile  leaf  near  the  middle,  and  a  smaller  one  or 
bract  near  the  terminal  flower,  sometimes  a  second  flower  in  its  axil ;  flower  1' 
long,  pale  rose-color  or  whitish,  sweet-scented ;  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike ; 
lip  erect,  beard-crested  and  fringed. 

9.  CORAIiLORHIZA,  CORAL-ROOT  (which  the  name  means  in 
Greek). 

C.  inn&ta.  Low  woods,  mostly  N.  :  3'  -6'  high,  yellowish,  with  5-10  very 
small  almost  sessile  flowers ;  lip  3-lobed  or  halberd-shaped  at  base :  fl.  spring. 

C.  Odontorhiza.  Rich  woods,  common  only  S. :  6'-  16'  high,  thickened 
at  ba.<te,  brownish  or  purplish,  with  6-20  pedicelled  flowers,  and  lip  not  lobed 
but  rather  stalked  at  base,  the  spur  obsolete. 

C.  milltifldra.  Common  in  dry  woods,  9' -20'  hi^rh,  purplish,  stout,  with 
10-30  short-pedicelled  flowers,  lip  deeply  3-lobed,  and  adnate  spur  manifest. 

10.  APLECTRUM,  PUTTY-ROOT,  ADAM-AND-EVE.  (Name, 
from  the  Greek,  means  destitute  of  spur.) 

A.  hyemale.  Woods,  in  rich  mould,  mostly  towards  the  Alleghanies  and 
N. :  scape  and  dingy  flowers  in  early  summer ;  the  large  oval  and  plaited-nerved 
petioled  leaf  appears  towards  autumn  and  lasts  over  winter ;  solid  bulbs  one 
each  year,  connected  by  a  slender  stalk,  those  of  at  least  two  years  found  to- 
gether (whence  one  of  the  popular  names),  1'  thick,  filled  with  strong  glutinous 
matter,  which  has  been  used  for  cement,  whence  the  other  name. 

11.  CYPBIPEDIUM,  LADY'S  SLIPPER,  MOCOASON-FLOWER. 
(Greek  name  for  Venus,  joined  to  that  for  a  slipper  or  buskin.)  Two  exotic 
species  are  not  rare  in  conservatories  ;  the  others  are  among  the  most  orna- 
mental and  curious  of  our  wild  flowers  :  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Root- 
stocks  very  short  and  knotty,  producing  long  and  coarse  fibrous  roots. 

§  1.    The  three  sepals  separate:  stem  leafy,  one-flowered. 

C.  arietinum,  Ram's  head  C.  Cold  bogs  N. :  not  common ;  the  smallest 
species,  with  slender  stem  6'  - 10'  high,  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  dingv 
purplish  flower,  the  sac  conical  and  in  some  positions  resembling  a  ram's  head, 
one  sepal  lance-ovate,  the  two  others  and  the  two  petals  linear. 

§  2.    Two  of  the  sepals  united  by  their  edges  into  one  under  the  sac  or  slipper,  but 

their  very  tips  sometimes  separate. 

♦  Stem  l°-2°.  high,  leafy  to  the  l-3-flowered  summit:  leaves  lance-oblong  or 
ovate,  with  many  somewhat  plaited  nerves,  more  or  less  pubescent:  sac  or 
slipper  horizontal,  much  inflaUd,  open  by  a  rather  large  round  orifice. 

+-  Sepals  and  linear  wavy-twisted  petals  brownish,  pointed,  larger  than  the  sac. 

C.  pubdsceQS,  Yellow  Lady's-Slipper.  Low  woods  and  bogs,  mainly 
N. :  sac  light  yellow,  higher  than  broad,  convex  above ;  sepals  long-lanceolate : 
flowers  early  summer,  scentless. 

C.  parvifldrum,  Smaller  Yellow  L.  In  similar  situations ;  stems  and 
leaves  generally  smaller,  and  flower  about  half  the  size  of  the  other,  somewhat 
fragrant,  the  sac  broader  than  high,  deep  yellow,  and  the  lance-ovate  sepals 
browner* 

C.  candidum,  Small  White  L.  Bogs  and  low  prairies,  chiefly  W. : 
small,  barely  1°  high,  slightly  pubescent ;  sac  like  that  of  preceding  but  white. 

«-  ■•-  Sepals  and  petals  broad  or  roundish  and  flat,  white,  not  larger  than  the  sac. 

C.  spectabile,  Showy  L.,  and  deserving  the  name,  in  bogs  and  rich  low 
woods  «.,  and  along  the  mountains  S. :  downy,  2°  or  more  high,  with  leaves 
6' -  8' long,  white  flowers  with  the  globular  lip  (1  J' long)  painted  with  piak- 
purple,  in  July. 

*  *  Scape  naked,  bearing  a  small  bract  and  one  flower  at  summit. 

*-  Wild  species,  with  only  a  pair  of  oblong  many-nerved  downy  leaves  at  the  root. 

C.  acaule,  Stemless  L.  Moist  or  sandy  ground  in  the  shade  of  ever- 
greens :  scape  8  - 12'  high ;  sepals  and  petals  greenish  or  purplish,  the  latter 
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linear,  shorter  than  the  rose-purple  oblong-obovate  drooping  sac,  which  is  split 
down  the  front  but  nearly  closed :  fl.  spring. 

*-  *-  East  Indian  species  of  the  conservatory,  with  several  thick  and  firm  heeled 
leaves  in  2  ranks  at  the  root :  sac  hanging,  largely  open  at  top. 

C.  insigne,  has  linear  strap-shaped  cartilaginous  kavea,  and  yellow  flower 
with  some  greenish  and  purple-spotted. 

C.  venustum,  with  more  fleshy  oblong-strap-shaped  mottled  and  spotted 
leaves,  and  purplish  flower  with  some  green  and  yellow. 

U8.  SCITAMINEJE9    BANANA   FAMILY. 

Here  is  assembled  a  group  of  tropical  or  subtropical  plants,  with 
leaves  having  distinct  petiole  and  blade,  the  latter  traversed  by 
nerves  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin ;  flowers  irregular, 
with  a  perianth  of  at  least  two  ranks  of  divisions,  below  all  combined 
into  a  tube  which  is  adherent  to  the  3-celled  ovary ;  the  stamens 
1-6  and  distinct.  We  have  only  two,  by  no  means  common,  wild 
representatives  on  our  southeastern  borders ;  the  cultivated  ones 
are  chiefly  grown  for  their  ornamental  foliage,  and  mot  of  them  are 
rarely  seen  in  blossom.  They  may  therefore  be  simply  referred  to, 
as  follows. 

I.  GINGER  FAMILY.  Seeds,  rootstocks,  or  roots  hot-aro- 
matic. Stamen  only  one,  with  a  2-celled  anther,  commonly  em- 
bracing the  style,  but  not  united  with  it. 

Hectychium  Gardnerianam,  Garland-Flower,  cult,  from  India : 
stems  3°  -4°  high,  furnished  to  the  top  with  oblong  2 -ranked  leaves,  terminating 
in  a  large  spike  of  handsome  light-yellow  flowers,  a  slender  tube  bearing  6 
divisions  which  may  be  likened  to  those  of  an  Orchideous  flower,  one  (answer- 
ing to  the  lip)  much  larger  and  broader  than  the  5  others,  and  a  very  long 
protruding  reddish  filament  terminated  by  a  yellow  anther  sheathing  the  style 
up  almost  to  the  stigma. 

II.  ARROWROOT  or  INDIAN-SHOT  FAMILY.  No  hot- 
aromatic  properties  the  thick  rootstocks,  &c,  commonly  contain 
much  starch,  from  which  genuine  arrowroot  is  produced.  Stamen 
only  one  with  an  anther,  and  that  one-celled. 

Thalia  dealb&ta,  wild  in  marshes  and  ponds  far  S.,  is  dusted  over  with  a 
white  powder,  the  heart-ovate  long-petioled  leaves  all  from  the  root,  reed-like 
scape  branching  above  into  panicled  spikes  of  small  much-bracted  purple  flowers. 

Marailta  zebrina,  rarely  flowers,  but  is  a  showy  leaf-plant  in  conserva- 
tories ;  the  oblong  leaves  2  or  3  feet  long,  purple  beneath,  the  upper  surface 
satiny  and  with  alternating  stripes  of  deep  and  pale  green  ;  flowers  dull  purple, 
inconspicuous,  in  a  bracted  head  or  spike  near  the  ground  on  a  short  scape. 

C&nna  tndica,  Common  Indian  Shot  (so  called  from  the  hard  shot- 
like seeds,  these  several  in  the  3  cells  of  the  rough-walled  pod)-:  frequently 
planted  for  summer  flowering  ;  the  lance-ovate  or  oblong  pointed  leaves  6'  -12' 
long ;  flowers  several  in  a  simple  or  branching  spike,  about  2'  long,  red, 
varving  to  yellow,  or  variegated ;  stamen  with  petal-like  filament  bearing  the 
anther  on  one  side,  otherwise  resembling  the  3  divisions  of  an  inner  corolla, 
these  probably  transformed  sterile  stamens.  —  The  following,  more  magnificent 
for  summer  foliage,  and  sometimes  for  flowers,  are  choicer  sorts,  but  much 
confused  as  to  species. 

C.  Warszewiczii,  4° -5°  high,  with  mostly  purplish  or  purple-margined 
pointed  leaves,  and  crimson-red  flowers. 
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C.  discolor,  grows  6°-10°  high,  with  broad  purple-tinged  very  large 
leaves,  and  crimson  or  red-purple  flowers. 

C.  glauca,  especially  its  var.  Ann^i,  8° -13°  high,  with  its  glaucous 
pale  taper-pointed  leaves,  and  yellow  or  red  flowers  4'  long. 

C.  flaccida,  wild  in  swamps  from  South  Carolina  S. :  2° -4°  high,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  pointed  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  3' -4'  long;  all  the  inner 
divisions  obovate  and  wavy,  lax,  the  3  outer  or  calyx  reflexed. 

III.  BANANA  FAMILY  proper.  Not  aromatic  or  pungent. 
Stamens  5  with  2-celled  anthers,  and  an  abortive  naked  filament. 

Strelitzia  Heelnse,  a  large  stemless  conservatory  plant,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  winter-flowering,  with  2 -ranked  root-leaves,  their  long  rigid 
petioles  bearing  an  ovate-oblong  thick  blade ;  scape  bearing  at  apex  an  oblique 
or  horizontal  and  rigid  conduplicate  spathc,  from  which  several  large  and 
strange-looking  blossoms  appear  in  succession  ;  the  3  outer  divisions  of  the  peri- 
anth 3' -4'  long/orange-yellow,  one  of  them  conduplicate  and  taper-pointed,  and 
somewhat  like  the  two  larger  of  the  bright  blue  inner  set,  or  true  petals,  which 
arc  united  and  cover  the  stamens,  the  other  petal  inconspicuous. 

Mtisa  sapientum,  Banana  ;  cult,  for  foliage  and  for  the  well-known 
fruit ;  the  enwrapping  bases  of  the  huge  leaves  forming  a  sort  of  tree-like  suc- 
culent stem,  10°  -20°  high  ;  the  flower-stalk  rising  through  the  centre,  and  de- 
veloping a  drooping  spike,  the  flowers  clustered  in  the  axil  of  its  purplish 
bracts;  perianth  of  2  concave  or  convolute  divisions  or  lips,  the  lower  3-5- 
lobed  at  the  apex  and  enclosing  the  much  smaller  upper  one ;  berry  oblong,  by 
long  cultivation  (from  offshoots)  seedless.     (Lessons,  p.  19,  fig.  47.) 

M.  Cavendishii.  A  dwarf  variety,  flowering  at  a  few  feet  in  height,  is 
the  more  manageable  one,  principally  cultivated  for  fruiting. 

119.   BROMELIACE^J,  PINE-APPLE  FAMILY. 

Tropical  or  subtropical  plants,  the  greater  part  epiphytes,  with 
dry  or  fleshy,  mostly  rigid,  smooth  or  scurfy  leaves,  often  prickly 
edged,  and  perfect  flowers  with  G  stamens.  —  represented  by  several 
species  of  Tilland.-ia  in  Florida,  a  small  one  further  north,  and  sev- 
eral of  various  genera  in  choice  conservatories,  not  here  noticed. 

Ananassa  sativa,  Pine-Apple  ;  cult,  for  its  fruit,  the  flowers  abortive, 
and  sometimes  for  foliage,  especially  a  striped-leaved  variety. 

Tillandsia  usneoides,  the  Long  Moss  or  Black  Moss  (so  called), 
hanging  from  trees  in  the  low  country  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  S. :  gray- 
scurfy,  with  thread-shaped  branching  stems,  linear-awl-shaped  recurved  leaves, 
and  small  sessile  green  flowers  ;  the  ovary  free,  forming  a  narrow  3-vaived  pod, 
filled  with  club-shaped  hairy-stalked  seeds  :  fl.  summer. 

120.  AMARYLLIDACE^l,  AMARYLLIS  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  perennial  herbs,  with  leaves  and  scape  from  a  bulb,  corm, 

&c,  the  leaves  nerved  from  the  base,  and  rarely  with  any  distinction 

of  blade   and   petiole  ;  the    perianth    regular   or   but   moderately 

irregular  and  colored,  its  tube  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  3-celled 

ovary ;  and  6  stamens  with  good  anthers.     Bulbs  acrid,  some  of 

them  poisonous.     To  this  family  belong  many  of  the  choicer  bulbs 

of  house-culture,  only  the  commonest  here  noticed. 

§  1.     Scape  and  linear  hairy  leaves  from  a  little  solid  bulb  or  corm. 

1.  HYPOXYS.    Perianth  6-parted  nearly  to  the  ovary,  spreading,  greenish  out- 
side, yellow  within,  persistent  and  withering  on  tlie  pod. 
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§  2.    Scape  and  mostly  smooth  leaves  from  a  coated  bulb. 
*  A  cup-shaped,  funnel-shaped,  or  saucer-shaped  crown  on  ike  throat  of  the  perianth. 

2.  NARCISSUS.  Perianth  with  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  tube,  0  equal  widely 
spreading  divisions,  and  stamens  of  unequal'length  included  in  the  cop  or 
crown.    Scape  with  one  or  more  flowers,  From  a  scarious  1-leaved  spathe. 

8.  PANCRATIUM.  Perianth  with  a  slender  tube,  6  long  and  narrow  divisions, 
and  a  cup  to  which  the  long  filaments  adhere  below,  and  from  the  edge  of 
which  they  project.  Anthers  linear,  fixed  by  the  middle.  Scape  bearing  a 
few  flowers  in  a  cluster,  surrounded  by  some  leaf-like  or  scarious  bracts. 

*  *  No  cup  nor  crown  to  the  flower,  or  only  minute  scales  sometimes  in  the  throat. 

h-  Filaments  borne  on  the  tuite  of  the  flower :  anthers  fixed  by  the  middle,  versatile : 

spathe  of  lor  2  scales  or  bracts. 

4.  CRINUM.  Perianth  with  a  slender  long  tube  and  6  mostly  long  and  narrow 
spreading  or  recurved  divisions.  Stamens  long.  Scape  solid,  bearing  few  or 
many  flowers,  in  an  umbel-like  head.  Bulb  often  columnar  and  rising  as  if 
into  a  sort  of  stem.    Leaves  in  several  ranks. 

6.  AMARYLLIS.  Perianth  various;  the  divisions  oblong  or  lanceolate.  Scape 
bearing  one  or  more  flowers.    Leaves  mostly  2-ranked. 

«♦-  t-  Filaments  on  the  ovary  at  the  base  of  the  6-parted  perianth :  anthers  erect,  net 
versatile :  spathe  a  bract  opening  on  one  side. 

6.  G  AL  ANTHUS.    Scape  with  usually  a  single  small  flower  on  a  nodding  pedicel. 

Perianth  of  6  oblong  separate  concave  pieces ;  the  three  inner  shorter,  less 
spreading,  and  notched  at  the  end.    Anthers  and  style  pointed. 

7.  LEUCOIUM.    Scape  bearing  1-7  flowers  on  nodding  pedicels.     Perianth  of 

6  nearly  separate  oval  divisions,  all  alike.  Anthers  blunt.  Style  thickish 
upwards. 

§  2.   Stems  leafy,  or  scape  beset  with  bracts,  from  a  tuberous  rootstoch  or  crown. 

8.  ALSTRCEMERIA.    Stems  slender  and  weak  or  disposed  to  climb,  leafy  to  the 

top,  the  thin  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  commonly  twisting  or  turning  over. 
Flowers  in  a  terminal  umbel.  Perianth  6-parted  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ovary, 
rather  bell-shaped,  often  irregular  as  if  somewhat  2-lipped.  Stamens  more  6r 
less  declined.    Style  slender:  stigma  3-cleft. 

9.  POLiANTHES.    Stem  erect  and  simple  from  a  thick  tuber,  bearing  long-linear 

channelled  leaves,  and  a  spike  of  white  flowers.  Perianth  with  a  cylindrical 
and  somewhat  funnel-shaped  slightly  curved  tube,  and  6  about  equal  spread- 
ing lobes.  Stamens  included  in  the*  tube:  anthers  erect.  The  summit  of  the 
ovary  and  pod  free  from  the  calyx-tube;  in  this  and  other  respects  it  ap- 
proaches the  Lily  Family. 
10.  AGAVE.  Leaves  thick  and  fleshy  with  a  hard  rind  and  a  commonly  spiny 
margin,  tufted  on  the  crown,  which  produces  thick  fibrous  roots,  and  suckers 
and  offsets ;  in  flowering  sends  up  a  bracted  scape,  bearing  a  spike  or  panicle 
of  yellowish  flowers.  Perianth  tubular-funnel-snaped,  persistent,  with  6  nar- 
row almost  equal  divisions.  Stamens  projecting:  anthers  linear,  versatile. 
Pod  containing  numerous  flat  seeds. 

1.  HYPOXYS,  STAR-GRASS.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  acute  at 
the  base ;  the  pod  is  often  so. ) 

H.  er&cta,  the  common  species,  in  grass;  with  few-flowered  scape  3' -8' 
high,  and  leaves  at  length  longer ;  yellow  star-like  flower  over  £'  broad. 

2.  NARCISSUS.  (Greek  name,  that  of  the  young  man  in  tho  mythology 
who  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  this  flower.)  Most  of  them  are  per- 
fectly hardy  :  fl.  spring. 

N.  posticus,  Poet's  N.  Leaves  nearly  flat ;  scape  1 -flowered  ;  crown  of 
the  white  flower  edjred  with  pink,  hardly  at  all  projecting  from  the  yellowish 
throat :  in  full  double-flowered  varieties  the  crown  disappears. 

N.  biflbrus,  Two-flowered  N.,  or  Primrose  Peerless  of  the  old 
gardeners,  has  two  white  or  pale  straw-colored  flowers,  and  the  crown  in  the 
form  of  a  short  yellow  cup. 

N.  poly&nthos  is  the  parent  of  the  choicer  sorts  of  Polyanthus  N. ; 
flowers  numerous,  white,  the  cup  also  white. 
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N".  Taz6tta,  Polyanthus  N.  Leaves  as  of  the  preceding  linear  and 
nearly  flat,  glaucous;  flowers  numerous  in  an  umbel,  yellow  or  sometimes 
white,  with  the  crown  a  golden  or  orange-colored  cup  one  third  or  almost  one 
half  the  length  of  the  divisions. 

N.  Jonquilla,  Jonquil.  Leaves  narrow,  rush-like  or  half-cylindrical ; 
flowers  2  to  5,  small,  yellow,  as  also  the  short  cup,  very  fragrant. 

N.  Pseudo-Narcissus,  Daffodil.  Leaves  flat,  and  1 -flowered  scape 
short ;  flower  large,  yellow,  with  a  short  and  broad  tube,  and  a  large  bell-shaped 
cup,  having  a  wavy-toothed  or  crisped  margin,  equalling  or  longer  than  the 
divisions  :  common  double-flowered  in  country  gardens. 

3.  PANCRATIUM.  (Name  in  Greek  means  all  powerful:  no  obvious 
reason  for  it.)  Flowers  large,  showy,  fragrant,  especially  at  evening  in 
summer.  Cult,  at  the  North ;  the  following  wild  S.  in  wet  places  on  and 
near  the  coast. 

P.  maritimum.  Glaucous  ;  leaves  linear,  erect ;  scape  barely  flattish ; 
perianth  5'  long,  its  green  tube  enlarging  at  summit  into  the  funnel-shaped 
12-toothed  cup,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  the  spreading  narrow-lanceolate 
divisions  of  the  perianth  are  united. 

P.  rotatum  (or  P.  Mexicanum).  Leaves  linear-strap-shaped,  widely 
spreading,  bright  green,  2;  or  more  wide  ;  scape  sharply  2-edged ;  slender  tube 
of  the  perianth  and  its  linear  widely  spreading  divisions  each  about  3'  long,  the 
latter  wholly  free  from  the  short  and  broadly  open  wavy-edged  cup. 

4.  CRINUM.  (The  Greek  name  for  a  Lily.)  Showy  conservatory  plants, 
chiefly  from  tropical  regions ;  one  wild  S. 

C.  amabile,  from  East  Indies ;  the  huge  bulb  rising  into  a  column ;  leaves 
becoming  several  feet  long  and  3' -5'  wide;  flowers  numerous,  8;-10'  long, 
crimson-purple  outside,  paler  or  white  within. 

C.  Amerioanum,  wild  in  river  swamps  far  S. ;  much  smaller,  with  a 
globular  bulb;  scape  l°-2°  high;  flower  white,  6' -7'  long. 

5.  AMARYLLIS.  (Dedicated  to  the  nymph  of  this  name.)  One  wild 
species  S. ;  many  in  choice  cultivation,  and  the  species  mixed.  The  following 
are  the  commonest  types. 

A*  Atamasco,  Atamasco  Lily,  wild  from  Virginia  S.  in  low  grounds ; 
scape  6f-12'  high,  mostly  shorter  than  the  glossy  leaves;  flower  2' -3'  long, 
single  from  a  2-ceft  spathe,  regular,  funnel-form,  white  and  pinkish ;  stamens 
ana  style  declined. 

A.  formosiS8ima,  Jacobean  or  St.  James's  Lilt,  of  the  section 
Sprekelia  :  cult,  from  South  America :  scape  bearing  a  single  large  and  de- 
clined deep  crimson-red  flower,  with  hardly  any  tube,  and  2-lippcd  as  it  were, 
three  divisions  recurved-spreading  upwards,  three  turned  downwards,  these  at 
base  involute  around  the  lower  part  of  the  deflexed  stamens  and  style. 

A.  Reg^inee,  from  South  America ;  with  2-4  large  almost  regular  nodding 
flowers,  enmson-red,  with  hardly  any  tube,  and  the  deflexed  stamens  curved 
upwards  at  the  end. 

A.  Belladdnna,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  has  elongated  bulbs,  chan- 
nelled narrow  leaves  shorter  than  the  solid  scape,  and  several  almost  regular 
large  rose-red  fragrant  flowers,  funnel-form  with  very  short  tube,  the  stamens 
not  much  declined. 

A.  specibsa,  or  Vall6ta  purpurea,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  scar- 
let-red flowers  with  funnel-shaped  tube  rather  longer  than  the  broad  ovate  and 
nearly  equal  spreading  divisions. 

6.  GALANTHUS,  SNOWDROP.  (Name  formed  of  the  Greek  words 
for  milk  and  flower,  probably  from  the  color.)     Fl.  earliest  spring. 

G.  nivalis,  of  Europe,  sends  up  soon  after  the  winter's  snow  leaves  the 
ground  a  pair  of  linear  pale  leaves  and  a  scape  3' -6'  high,  bearing  its  delicate 
drooping  white  flower,  the  inner  divisions  tipped  with  green :  a  variety  is  full 
double.         ... 
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7.  IiEUCdlUM,  SNOWFLAKE.  (Ancient  Greek  name  means  White 
Violet.)  In  gardens  from  Europe;  much  like  Snowdrops  on  a  larger  scale, 
flowering  later,  the  scape  more  leafy  at  base,  and  leaves  bright  green. 

L.  v6rnum,  Spring  S.  Scape  about  1°  high,  mostly  1-flowered,  in  spring ; 
pod  pear-shaped  and  6-sided. 

L.  8B8tivum,  Summer  S.  Scape  29  high,  bearing  3-7  rather  broader 
flowers  in  late  spring  or  early  summer ;  pod  rounder. 

8.  ALSTRCEMERIA.  (Named  by  Linnaeus  for  his  friend  Baron  Alstro> 
met.)    Plants  of  the  conservatory,  from  W.  South  America,  of  mixed  species. 

A.  Pelegrina,  Lily  of  the  Incas,  from  Peru.  Flowers  few  or  solitary 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  open,  rose-colored  or  whitish,  blotched  with  pink 
and  spotted  with  purple,  with  some  yellow  on  the  inner  divisions. 

A.  psittaclna.  Flowers  umbelled,  funnel-form  in  shape,  the  spatulate 
divisions  more  erect  and  close,  red,  tipped  with  green  and  brown-spotted. 

A.  versicolor.  Flowers  few,  terminating  the  drooping  or  spreading 
branches,  yellow  spotted  with  purple. 

0.  POLIANTHES.  TUBEROSE.  (Name  from  Greek  words  for  city  and 
flower;  therefore  not  Polyanthes.  And  the  popular  name  relates  to  the  tuber- 
ous rootstock,  therefore  not  Tube-Rose.) 

P.  tuber 6sa,  the  only  species  cultivated,  probably  originally  from  Mexico ; 
the  tall  stem  with  long  several -ranked  leaves  at  base  and  shorter  and  sparser 
ones  towards  the  many-flowered  spike  (produced  in  autumn  when  planted  out) ; 
the  blossoms  very  fragrant,  white,  or  slightly  tinged  with  rose,  the  choicer  sorts 
full-double. 

10.  AGAVE,  AMERICAN  ALOE.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  wonderful.) 
Plants  flower  only  after  some  years,  and  die  after  maturing  the  fruit 

A.  Virginica,  of  sterile  soil  from  Virginia  to  111.  and  S. ;  has  lance-oblong 
denticulate  and  spiny-tipped  leaves  6'- 12'  long,  and  scape  bearing  a  loose 
simple  spike  of  small  flowers,  3°  -6°  high. 

A.  Americana,  of  Mexico,  is  the  common  Century  Plant  or  American 
Aloe  ;  with  very  thick  spiny-toothed  and  spine-pointed  haves,  2°-4°  long, 
pah*  green,  or  a  variety  yellowish-striped,  the  scape  when  developed  from  old 
plants  (said  to  flower  only  after  100  years  in  cool  climates)  tree-like,  bearing  an 
ample  panicle. 

121.  IRIDACEJE,  IRIS  FAMILY. 

Distinguished  by  the  equitant  erect  leaves  (Lessons,  p.  68,  fig. 
133,  134),  of  course  2-ranked,  and  the  3  stamens  with  anthers  facing 
outwards.  Flowers  showy,  colored,  mostly  from  a  spathe  of  two  or 
more  leaves  or  bracts ;  the  tul>e  of  the  perianth  coherent  with  the 
3-celled  ovary  and  often  prolonged  beyond  it,  its  divisions  C  in  two 
sets  (answering;  to  sepals  and  petals),  each  convolute  in  the  bud. 
Style  1,  or  rarely  3-eleft :  ^t;gmas  3,  opposite  the  3  stamens  and  the 
outer  divisions  of  the  perianth.  Fruit  a  3-celled  and  many-seeded 
pod.  Stems  or  herbage  rising  from  a  rootstock,  tuber,  or  solid  bulb 
(corm,  Lessons,  p.  45,  fig.  71,  72)  ;  these  are  acrid,  sometimes  very 
much  so.     All  are  perennial  herbs. 

§  1.  Perianth  of 3  outer  recurving,  and  3  inner  commonly  smaller  erect  or  incurving 
divisions :  stigmas  or  more  properly  lobes  of  the  style  petal-like. 

1.  IRIS.  Flowers  with  tube  either  slightly  or  much  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary, 
in  the  latter  case  coherent  also  with  the  style.  Stamens  under  the  overarch- 
ing branches  of  the  style :  anthers  linear  or  oblong,  fixed  by  the  base.  The 
real  stigma  is  a  shelf  or  short  lip  on  the  lower  faee  of  the  petal-like  branch 
of  the  style,  only  its  inner  surface  stigmatio-     Pod  8  -  6-angled. 
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§  2.  Perianth  parted  almost  to  the  base  into  6  nearly  equal  widely  spreading  cKvmtmt  •• 
stamens  separate  or  nearly  so :  style  3  -  G-lobed. 

2.  PARDANTHUS.  Foliage  and  aspect  of  an  Iris  with  leafy  branching  stem, 
from  a  rootstock.  Divisions  of  the  flower  oblong  with  a  narrow  base.  Fila- 
ments slender,  much  longer  than  the  anthers.  Style  long,  club-shaped,  its 
simple  branches  tipped  with  a  broad  and  blunt  stigma,  rod  pear-shaped ; 
the  valves  falling  away  expose  the  centre  covered  with  black  berry-like 
seeds. 

8.  NEM ASTYLTS.  Stem  simple  or  sparingly  branching  above,  from  a  solid  bulb 
like  that  of  a  Crocus.  Divisions  of  the  flower  obovate.  Filaments  awl- 
shaped,  much  shorter  than  the  linear  anthers.  Style  short,  its  3  lobes  parted 
each  into  two,  bearing  long  and  thread-like  diverging  stigmas.  Pod  truncate. 
Seeds  dry,  angular. 

§  3.  Perianth  deeply  cleft  or  parted  into  6  widely  spreading  divisions :  stamens  mon- 
adelphous  to  the  top :  style  long :  stigmas  3  or  6,  thread-like :  flowers  opening 
in  sunshine  and  but  once  for  aftw  hours. 

4.  SISYRINCHIUM.  Root  mostly  fibrous:  leaves  grass-like.  Divisions  of  the 
wheel-shaped  flower  all  alike.    Stigmas  3,  simple. 

6.  TIGRIDIA.     From  a  solid  bulb  with  some  hard  brittle  coating.    Leaves  lance- 

*  olate,  large,  very  much  plaited.  Three  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth  very 
large  and  with  a  concave  base';  the  other  3  very  much  smaller  and  fiddlo- 
shaped.    Stigmas  3,  each  2-cleft. 

§  4.  Perianth  tubular  at  base,  the  6  divisions  all  more  or  less  spreading :  stamens  sepa- 
rate: style  long:  stigmas  3,  more  or  less  dilated:  flowers  lasting  far  sevtral 
days.    Plants  from  solid  bulbs  or  corms.    (Lessons,  p.  45,  fig.  71,  72.) 

0.  GLADIOLUS.  Flowers  numerous  in  a  spike,  on  a  rather  tall  leafy  stem 
remaining  open,  irregular,  the  short-funnel-shaped  tube  being  somewhat 
curved,  and  the  divisions  more  or  less  unequal,  the  flower  commonly  oblique 
or  as  if  somewhat  2-lipped.  Stamens  (inserted  on  the  tube,)  and  style  as- 
cending.    Leaves  swora-shaped,  strongly  nerved. 

7.  CROCUS.    Flowers  and  narrow  linear  leaves  rising  from  the  bulb,  the  ovary 

and  pod  seldom  raised  above  ground :  perianth  with  a  long  and  slender  tube ; 
its  oval  or  roundish  divisions  alike,  or  the  3  inner  rather  smaller,  concave, 
fully  spreading  only  in  sunshine.    Leaves  with  revolute  margins. 

There  are  besides  many  tender  plants  of  the  family  in  choice  collections,  the 
greater  part  confined  to  trie  conservatories,  —  mostly  belonging  to 

t xia  macul&ta,  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  others,  once  of  that  genus, 
now  called  Sparaxis,  Watsonia,  &c. ;  also  to  Montbretia  or  Trit6nia,  &c. 

Schiz6styli8  COCCinea,  from  South  Africa,  lately  introduced :  not  very 
tender,  with  long  and  keeled  linear  leaves,  and  stems  3°  high,  bearing  a  spike 
of  bright  crimson-red  flowers  2'  across,  the  ovate  acute  lobes  all  alike  and  widely 
spreading  from  a  narrow  tube ;  the  slender  style  deeply  cleft  (whence  the  name) 
into  3  thread-like  branches. 

Mor©a  iridoides,  of  the  Cape ;  very  like  nn  Iris,  as  the  specific  name 
denotes ;  but  the  6  divisions  of  the  perianth  all  nearly  alike  and  widely  spread- 
ing, white  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  3  outer  ones. 

1.   IRIS,  FLOWER-DE-LUCE,  BLUE  FLAG.     (Greek  and  Latin  my- 
thological name,  and  name  of  the  rainbow. )    Fl.  spring  and  early  summer. 

§  1.      Wild  species  of  the  country,  all  with  creeping  rootstocks. 

*  Dwarf  with  simple  very  short  stems  {or  only  fanfy  tufts).  1  -  3  flowered  in  early 
spring,  from  creeping  and  branching  slender  rootstocks,  here  and  there  tuber- 
ous-thickened: flowers  violet-blue,  with  a  long  slender  tube,  and  no  beard. 

I.  v6rna,  Slender  Dwarf-Iris.  Wooded  hillsides,  from  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  S. ;  with  linear  grassy  leaves,  tube  of  flower  about  the  length  of  its 
almost  equal  divisions,  which  are  on  slender  orange-yellow  claws,  the  outer  ones 
crestless. 

I.  crist&ta,  Crested  D.  Along  the  Alleghanies,  &c.,  sometimes  cult  ; 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  or  the  upper  ovate-lanceolate,  tube  of  flower  (2'  long) 
much  longer  than  the  scarcely  stalked  divisions,  the  outer  ones  crested ;  pod 
sharply  triangular. 
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*  •  Taller t  the  several-flowered  often  branching  item*  \°-3°  high:  tube  of  the 

flower  §/tort:  the  outer  divisions  naked,  t+ardlrs*,  and  all  bat  one  crestless; 
the  inner  very  much  smaller:  ft.  Lae  spring  and  early  summer,  in  swamps. 

I.  Virginica,  Slejtder  Blue  Flag.  Slender ;  with  very  narrow  linear 
leave*,  andbhie  flowers  with  some  white  (barely  2'  long),  on  slender  peduncles, 
with  hardly  anr  tnbc  beyond  the  3-angled  ovary. 

I.  versicolor,  Lakger  Blue-Flag.  Stout ;  stem  angled  on  one  side; 
leaven  sword-shaped,  f '  wide ;  flowers  light  blue  variegated  with  some  yellow, 
white,  and  purple,  hardly  3'  long,  the  inflated  tube  shorter  than  the  obtusely 
3-angled  orary ;  pod  oblong,  3-angled. 

I.  hexAgona,  Only  8.  near  the  coast ;  with  simple  stem,  narrowish  long 
leaves,  and  deep  blue  variegated  flowers  4'  long,  the  outer  divisions  crested,  the 
tube  longer  than  the  6-angled  ovary. 

I.  cbprea.  Only  8.  and  W. ;  with  copperish-yellow  flowers  2'  long,  the 
tube  alxmt  the  length  of  the  6-angled  ovary. 

I.  tripetala.  Only  8.  in  pine-barren  swamps ;  with  rather  short  sword- 
shaped  glaucous  leaves,  and  few  blue  flowers  (2-3'  long),  variegated  with 
yellow  and  purple,  the  inner  divisions  very  short  and  wedge-shaped,  the 
tube  shorter  than  the  3-angled  ovary. 

§  2.    Garden  species  from  the  Old  World,  cult,  for  ornament. 

•  A  dense  Iteard  along  the  lower  part  of  the  3  outer  divisions  of  the  flower:  the 

stamens  m  all  spring  from  thickened  rootstocks. 

•*-  Dwarf:  flowering  in  early  spring. 

I.  pbmilftt  Dwarf  Garden  Iris.  Stem  very  short;  the  violet  and  pur- 
ple flower  close  to  the  ground,  with  slender  tube  and  obovate  divisions,  hardly 
exceeding  the  short  sword-shuped  leaves. 

«-  «•-  Taller  and  larger,  several-flowered,  in  early  summer. 

I.  Germanioa,  Common  Flower-de-luce  of  the  gardens,  with  very 
large  scentless  flowers,  the  deep  violet  pendent  outer  divisions  3'  long,  the  obo- 
vate inner  ones  nearly  as  large,  lighter  and  bluer. 

I.  sambtioina,  Kldkr-scknted  F.,  is  taller,  3°  or  4°  high,  and  longer- 
leaved  ;  the  flowers  alxnit  half  as  large  as  in  the  preceding,  the  outer  divisions 
less  reflcxed,  violet,  but  whitish  anil  vellowish  toward  the  base,  painted  with 
deeper-colored  linos  or  veins;  unper  divisions  pale  grayish  or  brownish  blue; 
sjmthe  broadly  searions-margincu. 

I.  squalens.  very  like  preceding,  with  longer  dull  violet  outer  divisions  to 
the  flower  whitish  and  striped  at  base,  and  purplish-buflf-co!ored  inner  divisions. 

I.  variegata,  has  much  smaller  flowers,  with  spatulate-obovate  divisions 
2'  long,  white  with  pa'e  vellow,  the  outer  divisions  veined  with  dark-purple  and 
purplish-tinged  in  the  middle. 

I.  Florentina,  Florence  or  Sweet  F.  Less  tall  than  the  Common  F., 
with  broader  leaves,  and  white  faintly  sweet-scented  flowers,  bluish  veined,  the 
obovate  outer  divisions  2$' -3'  long,  with  yellow  beard.  Its  violet-scented  root- 
stock  vields  t>tri$-n**t. 

* 

*  *  A7>  ftrttn/  nor  crrst  to  the  flower :  all  but  the  last  with  rootstocks. 

I.  P8eudaoorU8,  Yellow  Iris,  of  wet  marshes  in  Europe,  with  very  long 
linear  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers,  sparingly  cultivated. 

I.  gr&mllie&t  1*Rass-Leavei>  I  ,  has  narrow  linear  root-leaves  2°-3° 
long  ami  often  surpassing  the  I  -  3-ttowered  stem ;  flower  purple-blue,  with 
narrow  divisions. 

I.  P^raioa,  Persian  Iris.  A  choice  house-plant,  dwarf,  nearly  stemless 
from  a  kind  of  bulb-like  tuber,  from  which  the  flower  rises  on  a  fon«:  tube, 
earlier  than  the  leaves,  delicately  fragrant,  bluish,  with  a  deep-purple  spot  at 
the  tip  of  the  outer  divisions,  the  inner  divisious  very  small  and  spreading. 

a.    PARDANTHTJS,  BLACKBERRY  LILY      (Name  from  the  Greek, 
means  pun>a\nSm>f*\  alluding  to  the  spotted  perianth  )     FL  late  summer. 

PlUrdaxithas  Cbintosis,  from  China,  cult,  in  eotmtrr  gardens  and 
tfteaping  into  roadsides .  3° -4°  hijrlL  more  ^ranchin^  than  an  Iris:  the  di- 
xv&ittts  of  the-  orange-vol*»rvd  flower  {V  long*  raot:!cd  a'.vve  with  crimson  spots 
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the  fruit,  when  the  valves  fall  and  expose  the  berry-like  seeds,  imitating  a  black- 
berry, whence  the  common  name. 

3.  NEMASTYIiIS.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  thread-like  style,  ap- 
plicable here  to  the  stigmas.)     Fl.  spring  and  summer. 

N.  CCBlestina.  Pine  barrens  S. :  l°-2°  high,  with  handsome  but  fuga- 
cious bright  blue  flowers ;  the  leaves  mainly  from  the  small  bulb,  linear  and 
plaited. 

4.  SISYBlNCHIUM,  BLUE-EYED  GRASS.  (Name  in  Greek  means 
hog's  snout,  the  application  not  apparent.)     Fl.  all  summer. 

S.  Bermudi&na.  In  all  moist  meadows  ;  the  slender  2-winged  stems 
6;-12'  high,- in  tufts,  longer  than  the  root-leaves,  almost  naked;  the  small 
flowers  in  an  umbel  from  a  2-leaved  spathe,  their  obovate  divisions  bristle-tipped 
from  a  notch,  pale  blue,  sometimes  purplish,  in  a  Western  variety  white. 

5.  TIGRlDIA,  TIGER-FLOWER  (as  the  name  denotes).    Fl.  summer. 

T.  pavdnia,  from  Mexico,  the  principal  species,  with  several  varieties, 
planted  out  for  summer  flowering,  sends  up  a  stem  2°  high,  bearing  in  succession 
a  few  very  large  showy  flowers  if  or  6'  across,  yellow  or  orange-red,  the  dark 
centre  gaudily  spotted  with  crimson  or  purple. 

6.  GLADIOLUS,  CORN-FLAG.  (Name  a  diminutive  of  the  Latin 
word  for  sivord,  from  the  leaves.)  Several  choice  tender  species  in  conserva- 
tories ;  while  the  hardy  ones  and  those  which  bear  planting  out,  which  make 
our  gardens  gay  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  are  from  the  following: 

G.  COmmtiaiS,  of  Europe,  is  the  old-fashioned  hardy  species,  with  rather 
few  rose-red  (rarely  white)  flowers  ;  the  filaments  longer  than  the  anthers. 

G.  Byzantinus,  of  the  Levant,  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  with  more  flowers 
in  the  spike  and  more  showy  ;  filaments  shorter  than  the  linear  anthers. 

G.  bl&ndus,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the  parent  of  many  of  the 
tender  white  or  pale  rose-colored  varieties. 

G.  cardin&iis.  of  the  Cape,  also  tender,  has  large  scarlet-red  flowers, 
often  white  along  the  centre  of  its  3  lower  divisions. 

G.  psittacinus,  of  the  Cape,  is  a  tall  and  robust  species,  its  numerous 
large  flowers  with  very  broad  divisions,  dull  yellow,  mixed  or  bordered  with 
scarlet.  This  is  the  parent  of  G.  Gandav^nsis,  now  universally  cultivated, 
and  from  which  so  many  fine  sub- varieties  have  been  produced,  with  scarlet,  red 
and  yellow,  orange,  and  other  colors. 

7.  CRdCUS.     (The  Greek  name  of  Saffron.)     Cult,  from  the  Old  World. 

C.  v6rnus,  Spring  Crocus  ;  with  violet,  purple,  white  or  mixed  colored 
flowers,  the  broad  divisions  rarely  expanded,  and  short  dilated  stigmas  with 
jagged  margins. 

C.  ltlteus  and  C.  Susi&nus,  Yellow  Crocus,  with  yellow  or  orange 
flowers,  and  opening  wider,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  first. 

C.  sativus,  Fall  Crocus,  with  violet  purple  and  fragrant  flowers,  in 
autumn/  is  rarely  seen  here.  Its  long  and  narrow  orange-red  stigmas  are 
saffron. 

122.  DIOSCOREACE^l,  YAM  FAMILY. 

Twining  plants,  from  tubers  or  thick  rootstoeks  or  roots  having 
ribbed  and  neited-veined  petioled  leaves  more  or  less  imitating  those 
of  Exogens,  and  small  green^h  or  whitish  dioecious  flowers,  with 
the  tube  of  the  perianth  in  the  fertile  ones  adhering  to  the  3-celled 
ovary ;  its  6  divisions  regular  and  parted  to  near  the  base  or  to  the 
ovary.  Styles  3,  distinct  or  nearly  so.  Ovules  and  seeds  1  or  2  in 
each  celL 
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T&mus  eleph&ntipes,  or  Testudixaria  elaphantipes,  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  a  cariosity  in  conservatories ;  the  globular  or  hemispherical 
trunk,  resting  on  the  ground,  covered  with  very  thick  bark  soon  cracked  into 
separate  portions,  and  resembling  the  back  of  a  tortoise ;  out  of  it  spring  every 
year  slender  twining  stems,  bearing  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  leaves. 

1.  DIOSCOBJSA,  YAM.  (Named  for  Dioscorides.)  Flowers  in  axillary 
panicles  or  racemes:  stamens  6  in  the  sterile  ones,  separate.  Fertile  ones 
producing  a  3-cclled  3-winged  pod,  when  ripe  splitting  through  the  wings. 
Fl.  summer.     % 

D.  vill6sa,  Wild  Yam  :  sends  up  from  a  knotty  rootstock  its  slender 
stems,  bearing  heart-shaped  pointed  leaves,  either  alternate,  opposite,  or  some 
in  fours  9-11-ribbed  and  with  prominent  cross-veinlets.  In  thickets,  com- 
moner S. :  slightly  downy,  or  usually  almost  smooth,  so  that  the  specific  name 
is  not  a  good  one 

D.  Batatas  (or  D.  Japonica  of  some),  Chinese  Yam:  cult,  from  China 
and  Japan,  fur  ornament,  or  for  its  very  deep  and  long  farinaceous  roots,  — 
a  substitute  for  potatoes,  if  one  could  only  dig  them ;  with  very  smooth  heart- 
shaped  partly  halberd-shaped  opposite  leaves,  and  produces  bulblets  in  the  axils. 

D.  sativa,  True  Yam,  with  great  thick  roots,  is  only  of  hot  climates. 

123.    SMILACEJE,  SMILAX  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  woody-stemmed  plants,  a  few  herbaceous,  climbing  or 
supported  by  a  pair  of  tendrils  on  the  sides  of  the  petiole,  having 
ribbed  and  neited-veined  leaves  and  small  dioecious  flowers,  as  in  the 
foregoing ;  but  the  ovary  is  free  from  the  perianth,  bears  mostly  3 
long  and  diverging  sessile  stigmas,  and  in  fruit  is  a  berry ;  the  an- 
thers are  only  1 -eel led,  opening  by  one  longitudinal  slit  (the  division 
of  the  cell,  if  any,  corresponding  with  the  slit).    Consists  of  the  genus 

1.  SMtLAX,  GREENBRIER,  CATBRIER,  or  CHINA-BRIER.  (An- 
cient  Greek  name.)  All  wild  species,  in  thickets  and  low  grounds;  flowers 
small,  greenish,  in  clusters  on  axillary  peduncles,  in  summer,  or  several  of 
the  Southern  prickly  ones  in  spring. 

§  1 .     Stems  woody,  ojlen  prickly :  ovules  and  seeds  only  one  in  each  cell.' 

♦  Smooth,  and  the  leaves  ojlen  glossy,  b-9-ribbed:  stigmas  and  cells  of  ovary  3. 

*«-  Berries  red :  peduncles  short:  leaves  b-Hhbed:  prickles  hardly  any. 

S.  lanceol&ta,  from  Virginia  S. :  climbs  high ;  leaves  evergreen,  lance- 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends ;  rootstock  tuberous. 

S.  Walteri,  from  New  Jersey  S. :  6°  high ;  leaves  deciduous,  ovate  or 
lance-oval,  roundish  or  slightly  heart-shaped  ;  peduncles  flat;  rootstock  creeping. 

••-  Beiries  Uack,  often  with  a  bloom :  leaves  mostly  roundish  or  somewliat  heurt- 

shajted  at  base :  peduncles  almost  always  jlat. 

S.  rotundifolia,  Common  Greenbrier.  Yellowish-green,  often  high- 
climbing  ;  branchlets  more  or  less  square,  armed  with  scattered  prickles ;  leaves 
ovate  or  round-ovate,  thickish,  green  both  sides,  2' -3'  long;  peduncles  few- 
flowered,  not  longer  than  the  petioles. 

S.  glauca.  Mostly  S.  of  New  York :  like  the  preceding,  but  less  prickly, 
the  ovate  leaves  glaucous  beneath  and  seldom  at  all  heart-shaped,  smooth  edged, 
and  peduncles  longer  than  petiole. 

S.  tamnoides.  New  Jersey  to  111.  and  S. :  differs  from  preceding  in  the 
leaves  varying  from  round  heart-shaped  to  fiddle-shaped  and  halberd-shaped, 
green  both  sides,  pointed,  and  the  edges  often  sparsely  bristly. 

S.  Pseudo-China,  China-Brier;  from  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky  S. : 
rootstoek  tuberous  ;  prickles  none  or  rare ;  leaves  ovate  and  heart-shaped,  green 
both  sides,  often*  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  rough-ciliate,  3' -5' long;  flat 
peduncles  2' -3'  long. 
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8.  hfspida.  Only  from  Penn.  N. :  rootstock  long ;  stem  high-climbing, 
below  beset  with  long  and  dark  bristly  prickles ;  leaves  ovate  and  heart-shaped, 
green  both  sides,  thin,  4' -5'  long;  flat  peduncles  lJ'-2  long;  flowers  larger 
man  in  the  Common  Greenbrier. 

*  *  Downy  or  smooth :  stigma,  cell  of  the  ovary,  and  seed  only  one  ! 

8.  pdmUa.  Sandy  soil  S. :  rising  only  l°-3°  high,  not  prickly,  soft-downy, 
with  ovate  or  oblong  and  heart-shaped  5-ribbed  evergreen  leaves,  when  old 
smooth  above;  peduncles  twice  as  long  as  petioles,  densely-flowered;  berries 
whitish. 

S.  laurif&ia.  From  pine-barrens  of  New  Jersey  S. :  very  smooth,  high- 
climbing,  stem  with  some  prickles;  leaves  thick,  evergreen,  glossy,  varying 
from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  3-nerved;  peduncles  not  exceeding  the  petiole  and 
pedicels;  berries  black. 

§  2.   Stems  herbaceous,  never  prickly,  smooth :  leaves  long  petroled,  thin :  ovules 
and  seeds  usually  a  pair  in  each  cell :  berries  Mm-Mack  with  a  bloom. 

8.  herb&cea,  Carrion  Flower  (the  scent  of  the  blossoms  justifies  the 
name) :  common  in  moist  ground ;  erect  and  recurving,  often  without  tendrils, 
or  low-climbing,  very  variable  in  size,  generally  smooth ;  leaves  ovate-oblong 
or  roundish  and  mostly  heart-shaped,  7  -  9-nerved  ;  peduncles  sometimes  short, 
generally  3' -4'  or  even  6' -8'  long,  even  much  surpassing  the  leaves,  20-40- 
flowered. 

8.  tamnifdlia.  Pine  barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. :  differs  in  its  heart- 
shaped  and  some  halberd-shaped  only  5-nerved  leaves ;  peduncles  rather  longer 
than  the  petioles,  and  berry  fewer-seeded. 

124.  LILIACE^l,  LILY  FAMILY. 

Large  family,  known  as  a  whole  by  its  regular  symmetrical  flow- 
ers, with  perianth  of  6  (in  one  instance  of  4)  parts,  as  many  stamens 
with  2-celled  anthers,  and  a  free  3-celled  (rarely  2-celled)  ovary. 
Perianth  either  partly  or  wholly  colored,  or  greenish,  but  not  glu- 
maceous.  Flowers  not  from  a  spathe,  except  in  Allium,  &c. 
Chiefly  herbs,  with  entire  leaves ;  all  perennials.  The  great  groups 
comprised  are  the  following. 

I.  TRILLIUM  FAMILY;  with  netted-veined  leaves  all  in  one 
or  two  whorls  on  an  otherwise  naked  stem,  which  rises  from  a  fleshy 
rootstock :  styles  or  sessile  stigmas  3,  separate  down  to  the  ovary. 
Fruit  a  berry. 

1.  TRILLIUM.    Perianth  of  3  green  persistent  sepals,  and  3  colored  petals;  the 

latter  at  length  withering  away  alter  flowering,  but  not  deciduous.  Anthers 
linear,  adnate,  on  short  filaments,  looking  inwards.  Awl-shaped  styles  or  stie- 
raas  persistent.    Ovary  8  -  6-angled.    Berry  purple  or  red,  ovate,  many-seeded. 

2.  MEDEOL A.    Perianth  of  6  oblong  and  distinct  nearlv  similar  pieces,  recurved, 

deciduous.  Anthers  oblong,  shorter  than  the  slender  filaments.  Stigmas  or 
styles  long  and  diverging  or  recurved  on  the  globular  ovary,  deciduous. 
Berry  dark-purple,  few-seeded. 

II.  MELANTHIUM  FAMILY;  with  alternate  and  parallel- 
veined  leaves  ;  stem  simple,  at  least  up  to  the  panicles  ;  and  flowers 
often  polygamous,  sometimes  dioecious ;  styles  or  sessile  stigmas  3, 
separate  down  to  the  ovary.  Fruit  a  pod.  Anthers  almost  always 
turned  outwards.  Perianth  withering  or  persisting,  not  deciduous, 
the  6  parts  generally  alike.  Mostly  acrid  or  poisonous  plants,  some 
used  in  medicine. 
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§  1.  Stemless :  the  large  flower  with  a  long  tube  rising  directly  from  a  thin-tooted 

solid  bulb  or  corm:  anthers  %-celled, 

8.  COLCHICUM.  Perianth  resembling  that  of  a  Crocus.  Stamens  borne  on  the 
throat  of  the  long-tubular  perianth.    Styles  very  long. 

§  2.  Perianth  without  any  lube,  q/*6  distinct  or  almost  separate  divisions. 

#  Anthers  2-ceUed,  short :  flower*  in  a  simple  raceme  or  spike :  pod  locuUcidaL 

4.  CHAMjELIRIUM.    Flowers  dioecious  or  mostly  so.    Perianth  of  6  small  and 

narrow  white  pieces.     Pod  ovoid-oblong,  many-seeded.     Spike  or  raceme 

slender. 
6.  HELONIAS.    Flowers  perfect,  in  a  short  dense  raceme,  lilac-purple,  turning 

green  in  fruit;  the  divisions  spatulate-oblong,  spreading.    Filaments  slender: 

anthers  blue.     Pod  3-lobed ;  cells  many-seeded. 
6.  XEROPHYLLUM.    Flowers  perfect,  in  a  compact  raceme,  white;  the  divisions 

oval,  sessile,  widely  spreading,  naked.    Filaments  awl-shaped.    Pod  globular, 

8-lobed,  with  2  wingless  seeds  in  each  cell. 

*  *  Anthers  kidney-shaped  or  round  heart-shaped,  the  tioo  ceUs  confluent  into  one, 
shield-shaped  after  opening :  styles  awl-shaped :  pod  B-horned,  septicidal:  seeds 
commonly  flat  or  thin-margined* 

*.  AMIANTHIUM.  Flowers  perfect,  mostly  in  a  simple  raceme.  Perianth  white, 
the  oval  or  obovate  spreading  divisions  without  claws  or  spots.  Filaments 
lone  and  slender.  Seeds  wingless,  1  -  4  in  each  cell.  Leaves  chiefly  from  the 
bulbous  base  of  the  scape-like  stem,  linear,  keeled,  grass-like. 

8.  STENANTHIUM.     Flowers  polygamous,  in  panicled  racemes  on  a  leafy  stem. 

Perianth  white,  with  spreading  and  not  spotted  lanceolate  divisions  tapering 
to  a  narrow  point  from  a  broader  base,  which  coheres  with  the  base  of  the 
ovary.  Stamens  very  short.  Seeds  several,  wingless.  Leaves  linear,  keeled, 
grass-like. 

9.  VERATRUM.     Flowers  polygamous,  in  panicled  racemes.    Perianth  greenish 

or  brownish,  its  obovate-oblong  divisions  narrowed  at  base,  free  from  the 
ovary,  not  spotted.  Filaments  short  Seeds  rather  numerous,  wing-margined. 
Leaves  broad,  many-nerved.  Base  of  the  leafy  stem  more  or  less  bulb-like, 
producing  many  long  white  roots. 

10.  MELANTHIUM.     Flowers  polygamous,  in  racemes  forming  an  open  pyramidal 

panicle.  Perianth  cream-colored,  turning  green  or  brownish  with  age,  per- 
fectly free  from  the  ovarv,  its  heart-shaped  or  oblong  and  partly  halberd- 
shaped  widely  spreading  divisions  raised  on  a  claw  and  marked  with  a  pair 
of  darker  spots  or  glands.     Filaments  short,  adhering  to  the  claws  of  the 

})erianth,  persistent.     Seeds  several  in  each  cell,  I  roadly  winged.    Leaves 
anceolate  or  linear,   mostly  grass-like.     Stem  roughish-downy  above,  its 
base  more  or  less  bulbous. 

11.  ZYGADENUS.     Flowers  pefect  or  polygamous,  in  a  terminal  panicle.    Peri- 

anth greenish  white,  its  oblong  or  ovate  widely  spreading  divisions  spotted 
with  a  pair  of  roundish  glands  or  colored  spots  near  the  sessile  or  almost 
sessile  base.  Stamens  free  from  and  about  the  length' of  the  perianth.  Leaves 
linear,  grass-like ;  stem  and  whole  plant  smooth. 

III.  BELLWORT  FAMILY;  with  alternate  and  broad  not 
grass-like  parallel-veined  leaves:  stem  from  a  rootstock  or  from 
fibrous  roots,  branching  and  leafy :  style  one  at  the  base,  but  3-cleft 
or  3-parted.  Fruit  a  pod,  few-seeded.  Anthers  turned  rather 
outwards  than  inwards.  Perianth  of  6  almost  similar  and  wholly 
separate  pieces,  deciduous.  Not  acrid  nor  poisonous.  Plants  inter- 
mediate between  the  preceding  groups  and  the  next. 

12.  UVULARIA.     Flowers  solitary  or  sometimes  in  pairs  at  the  end  or  in  the  forks 

of  the  forking  stem,  drooping,  yellowish;  the  perianth  rather  bell-shaped 
and  lily-like,  its  divisions  spatulate-lanceolate,  with  a  honey-bearing  groove 
or  pit  at  the  erect  uarrowed  base.  Stamens  short,  one  at  the  base  or  each 
division :  anthers  linear,  much  longer  than  the  filaments.  Pod  triangular  or 
3-lobed,  loculicidal  from  the  top.    Seeds  thick  and  roundish. 
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IV.  ASPARAGUS  FAMILY;  with  parallel-veined  mostly 
alternate  leaves,  branching  or  >irnple  stems  from  a  rootstock,  at 
least  there  is  no  bulb,  a  single  style  (if  cleft  or  lobed  at  all  only  at 
the  summit),  and  fruit  a  few  several-seeded  berry.  Pedicels  very 
often  with  a  joint  in  the  middle  or  under  the  flower.  Flower 
almost  always  small,  and  white  or  greenish,  chiefly  perfect. 

§  1.  lit rbs  with  ordinary  broad  leaves. 

#  Flowers  bell-shaped,  ofQ  separate  and  similar  deciduous  divisions:  stamens  on  (he 

receptacle  or  nearly  so :  anthers  turned  outw  irds. 

13.  CLINTONIA.    Flowers  erect,  few  or  several  in  an  umbel  on  a  naked  scape. 

the  base  of  which  is  sheathed  by  the  stalks  of  a  few  large  oval  or  oblong  ana 
ciliate  root-leaves.  Filaments  long  mid  slender;  anthers  linear  or  oblong; 
style  long.  Ovary  2  -  3-celled,  becoming  a  blue  berry.  Rootstock*  creeping, 
like  those  of  Lilyx)f-the-Valley,  which  the  leaves  also  resemble. 

14.  PROSARTES.    Flowers  single  or  few,  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  leafy  spreading 

branches  on  slender  simple  stalks,  yellowish.  Divisions  of  the  perianth 
lanceolate  or  linear.  Filaments  much  longer  than  the  linear-oblong  blunt 
anthers.  Ovary  with  a  pair  of  hanging  ovules  in  each  of  the  3  cells,  becom- 
ing an  ovoid  or  oblong  and  pointed  red  berry.  Rootstock  short,  not  creep- 
ing: herbage  downy. 
16.  STREPTOPUS.  Flowers  single  or  rarely  in  pairs  along  the  leafy  and  forking 
stem,  just  out  of  the  axils  of  the  ovate  clasping  leaves:  the  slender  peduncle 
usually  bent  in  the  middle.  Divisions  of  the  perianth  lanceolate,  acute,  the 
three  inner  ones  keeled.  Anthers  arrow-shaped,  on  short  and  flattish  fila- 
ments.   Ovary  3-celled,  making  a  red  many-seeded  berry. 

*  *  Flowers  with  perianth  of  one  piece,  but  often  deeply  parted,  the  stamens  on  Us 

base  ur  tube:  anthers  turned  inwards:  sttitis  not  branched. 

16.  CONVALLARIA.    Flowers  nodding  in  a  one-sided  raceme,  on  an  angled  scane 

which  rises,  with  the  about  two  oblong  leave*,  from  a  running  rootstocV. 
Perianth  short  bell-shaped,  with  6  recurving  lobes.  Stamens  included. 
Style  stout    Ovary  with  several  ovules,  becoming  a  few-seeded  red  berrv. 

17.  SMILACINA.     Flowers  in  a  raceme  or  cluster  of  racemes  terminating  a  leaf- 

bearing  stem,  small,  white.  Perianth  6-parted,  in  one  4-parted.  Filaments 
slender:  anthers  short.  Ovary  2 -3-celled,  making  a  1  -2-seeded  berry.  Boot- 
stocks  mostly  creeping. 

18.  POLYGONAf  UM.     Flowers  nodding  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  along  a  leafy 

and  recurving  simple  stem,  which  rises  from  a  long  and  thickened  rooUtoclL 
Perianth  greenish,  cylindrical.  6-lobed  or  6-tootheo,  bearing  the  0  included 
stamens  at  or  above  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Style  slender.  Ovary  3-celle4 
with  few  ovules  in  each  cell,  in  fruit  becoming  a  globular  black  or  blue  few- 
seeded  berry. 

§  2.  Plants  toith  small  scales  in  fil'ice  of  leaves,  from  (he  axils  of  which  are  produced 
false-leaves,  i.  e.  bodies  which  by  their  pimtum  are  seen  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
branches,  but  which  imitate  ana  act  as  leaves      l*rri/uith  greenuk  or  whitish, 
6-jtarted,  the  stamens  borne,  on  Us  base.     Berry  '^celled,  the  cells  2-seedtxL 

19.  ASPARAGUS.    Flowers  greeni*h-yelloir,  bell-shaped,  scattered  along  the  much 

divided  branches.  Styles  short:  stigma  g-Iobed.  The  so-called  leave*  very 
narrow. 

20.  MYRSIPHYLLIM.     Flower*  2  or  3  in  the  axil*,  greenish-white;  the  Jujear- 

oblong  diviskfts  of  the  perianth  recurved.  Stamens  almost  as  long  a*  the 
perianth-  Style  slender:  stigma  entire.  The  so-called  leaves  hurce-wat*. 
Stems  twining. 

V.  LILY  FAMILY  fkoi»kk  (including:  Asnlwdel  Family):  dis- 
tinguished by  the  niii'/h*  undivided  *tyU*  (or  mr*>\y  a  M>4Je  #ugraa), 
and  fruit  a  loculicidal  |**l.  Perianth  with  nil  6  part*  generally 
corolla-like,  and  in  all  th«*  following  nearly  Hmilar,  Leave*  par- 
allel-veined or  rtblted,  HmwtUtM  with  iwtK'd~veiu*  *W  Stew  or 
scape  mostly  eimpk. 
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§  1.  From  a  coated  or  sometimes  scaly  bulb. 

*  Stem  leafy,  especially  above,  the  leaves  often  whorled  or  crowded:  divisions  of  the 

perianth  with  a  honey-bearing  furrow  or  spot  at  or  near  the  base :  style,  lung : 
stigmas  or  lubes  3 :  pod  packed  with  2  rows  of  depressed  and  fiat  soft-coated 
seeds  in  each  cell.     Flowers  large,  often  several. 

21.  LILIUM.    Flower  bell-shaped  or  funnel-form  with  the  separate  or  partly  united 

divisions  spreading  or  recurved  above :  the  honey-bearing-groove  beginning 
at  their  base.  Anthers  linear,  at  first  erect,  at  length  versatile.  Pod  oblong. 
Bulb  mostly  scaly  (Lessons,  p.  46,  fig.  73,  74). 

22.  FRIT1LLARIA.      Divisions  of  the  bell-shaped  flower  distinct,  not  at  all  re- 

curving;, the  honey-bearing  spot  above  their  base.  Bulb  coated  or  scaly. 
Flowers  always  nodding,  often  spotted. 

*  *  Stem  l4taved  or  few-leaved  at  or  towards  the  base,  naked  above  and  ordinarily 

I  flowered  at  summit:  the  six  pieces  of  the  beUrshnptd  perianth  separate :  sta- 
mens on  the  receptacle  or  nearly  sit :  anthers  erect :  seeds  many,  pale. 

23.  TULIP  A.    Stem  1-2-leaved  above  the  ground,  bearing  an  erect  large  flower. 

Divisions  of  the  perianth  broad,  not  recurved  nor  spreading.    Ovary  and  pod 
*  triangular,  columnar:  stigmas  3,  sessile.    Seeds  nearly  as  in  Lily. 

24.  ERYTHRONIUM.    Scape  2-leaved  from  the  ground,  bearing  a  nodding  flower. 

Divisions  of  the  perianth  lanceolate,  recurved  or  spreading  above.  Ovary 
and  pod  obovate:  seeds  globular.    Style  long,  more  or  less  club-shaped. 

*  *  *  Scape  naked,  bearing  several  or  many  flowers:  seeds  very  few,  globular  or 

angled,  mostly  with  a  crustneeous  or  brittle  black  coat. 

••-  Perianth  ^-parted  or  6-sepalled,  either  wheel-shaped  or  less  widely  spreading. 

26.  ORNITHOGALUM.    Flowers   in   a  corymb,  bracted,  white,  wheel-shaped. 
Style  3-sided :  stigma  3-angled. 

26.  ALLIUM.    Flowers  in  a  simple  umbel,  from  a  1-2-leaved  or  scarious  spathe. 

Style  persistent,  slender:  stigma  entire. 

27.  SCILLA.    Flowers  in  a  simple  raceme,  mostly  blue.    Style  slender. 

•*-  •*-  Perianth  merely  6-toothed  or  6-cleft,  bearing  the  short  included  stamens  on  its 

tube :  pod  triangular. 

28.  MUSCARI.    Flowers  in  a  raceme;  the  globular  or  urn-shaped  narrow-mouthed 

perianth  nearly  6-toothed. 

29.  HYACINTHUS.    Flowers  in  a  raceme;  the  short-funnel-shaped  or  bell-shaped 

perianth  6-cleft,  the  lobes  spreading. 

§  2.  Scope  and  leaves  from  a  tvberous  rootstock  or  fibrous-rooted  croion:  no  bulb. 

*  Stamens  and  styles  long  and  slender,  declined:  stigma  nearly  simple :  flowers  large. 

30.  AGAPANTHUS.     Flowers  in  a  2-bracted  umbel,  blue.     Perianth  tubular  at 

base,  with  6  widely  spreading  divisions  nearly  regular.  Pod  triangular, 
many  seeded.    Seeds  flat,  brownish,  winged  above.    Leaves  linear,  flat. 

31.  FUNKlA.    Flowers  in  a  raceme,  blue  or  white.     Perianth  funnel-form,  6-cleft, 

the  lobes  hardly  spreading,  somewhat  irregular.  Pod  oblong,  prismatic, 
many-seeded.  Seeds  flat,  black,  with  a  soft  and  thin  coat,  winged  at  the 
apex.  Leaves  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  netted-veiny  between  the  ribs,  and  on 
long  petioles. 

32.  HEMEROCALLIS.     Flowers  few  on  a  somewhat  branching  scape,  yellow, 

lasting  but  a  day.  Perianth  funnel-form,  with  short  narrow  tube  closely  in- 
vesting the  ovary;  the  nearly  similar  divisions  more  or  less  spreading.  Pod 
thick,  at  first  fleshy.  Seeds' few  in  each  cell,  roundish,  with  a  hard  and  brit- 
tle black  coat.     Leaves  linear,  grassy,  keeled. 

#  *  Stamens  and  style  straight,  protruding  from  the  tubular  perianth. 

33.  TRITOMA.     Flowers  verv  manv,  nodding  in  a  dense  raceme  or  spike  on  a 

bracted  scape.    Perianth  tubular,  regular,  red  or  yellow,  6-toothed.    Fila- 
ments of  two  lengths.     Pod  many-seeded.    Leaves  narrow-linear,  long  and 
grassy,  keeled,  crowded  at  the  root. 
§  3.  Stem  a  woody  trunk,  either  short  or  tree-like,  bearing  a  crowd  of  rigid  and 
pungent-pointed  sioord-shaped  persistent  leaves :  no  bulb. 

32.  YUCCA.  Flowers  in  an  ample  terminal  compound  panicle,  large,  often  polyga- 
mous, white  or  whitish.  Perianth  of  6  separate  oval  or  oblong  acute  divis- 
ions, not  deciduous,  the  3  inner  broader,  longer  than  the  stamens.  Stigmas 
3,  sessile.    Pod  oblong,  many-seeded ;  the  depressed  seeds  as  in  Lily. 
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Among  the  various  cultivated  plants  of  the  choicer  collections,  the  following 
are  not  rarely  met  with. 

*  Not  bulbous. 

Phormium  tdnax,  New  Zealand  Flax.  Nearly  hardy  N.,  hat  does 
not  flower ;  the  very  firm  finely  nerved  linear  evergreen  leaves  tufted  on  matted 
rootstocks,  strongly  keeled,  conduplicate  below,  nearly  flat  above,  yielding  a 
very  strong  fibre  for  cordage. 

Dracaena  and  Cordyline,  Dragon-Trees,  two  or  three  species,  orna- 
ments of  choice  conservatories,  cult,  for  their  foliage. 

A16e  angulata,  A.  variegata,  and  other  Aloes,  with  very  thick  and 
fleshy  2-ranked  leaves  crowded  or  imbricated  at  the  ground,  sending  up  a  slen- 
der scape,  bearing  a  spike  or  raceme  of  tubular  flowers ;  in  conservatories. 

*  *  From  coated  bulbs,  sending  up  leaves  and  scapes, 

Lachenalia  trioolor;  tender  bulb  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  with 
lanceolate  soft  leaves  blotched  with  purple,  and  a  raceme  of  small,  rather  sin- 
gular than  handsome,  greenish-purple  and  yellow  flowers,  its  erect  divisions 
connivent,  the  three  interior  longer. 

Caloch6rtu8,  Cyclob6thra,  Brodisea,  and  Triteleia,  handsome 
flowered  bulbs,  chiefly  from  California  and  Oregon,  hardly  any  quite  hardy  N. 

1.  TRILLIUM,  THREE-LEAVED  NIGHTSHADE,  WAKE  ROBIN, 
BIRTHROOT.  (Name  from  Latin  trilix,  triple,  the  parts  throughout  being 
in  threes.)  Low  stem  from  a  short  tuber-like  rootstock  (Lessons,  p.  42,  fig.  67), 
bearing  a  whorl  of  three  green  conspicuously  netted-veined  ovate  or  rhom- 
boidal  leaves,  and  a  terminal  flower,  in  spring.  All  grow  in  rich  or  moist 
woods,  or  the  last  in  bogs. 

§  1.  Flower  sessile:  petals  and  sepals  narrow,  the  former  spatufate,  dull  purple. 

T.  Sessile.  From  Penn.  W.  &  S. :  leaves  sessile,  often  blotched ;  petals 
sessile,  rather  erect,  turning  greenish,  long  persisting. 

T.  recurvatum.  Only  W. :  differs  in  having  the  leaves  narrowed  at 
base  into  a  petiole,  sepals  reflexed,  and  pointed  petals  with  a  narrowed  base. 

§  2.    Flower  raistd  on  a  peduncle:  petals  withering  away  soon  offer  flowering. 

*  Peduncle  erect  or  inclined :  leaves  rhombic-ovate,  sessile  by  a  wedge-shaped  base, 

abruptly  taper-pointed:  petals  flat. 

T.  grandifldrum,  Great-flowered  White  T.  From  Vermont  to 
Penn.  and  W.t  flowering  rather  late:  handsome,  the  obovate  petals  2'-2£'  long, 
much  larger  than  the  sepals,  gradually  recurving  from  an  erect  base,  pure  white, 
in  age  becoming  rose-colored. 

T.  er6ctum,  Purple  T.  or  Birthroot.  Chiefly  N. :  not  so  large  as  the 
preceding;  the  dark  dull  purple  petals  ovate,  widely  spreading,  little  longer 
than  the  sepals,  l'-lj'  long. 

Var.  album,  from  New  York  W. :  has  greenish  white,  rarely  yellowish 
petals. 

Var  declinatum,  from  Ohio  N.  W.,  has  peduncle  fully  half  the  length  of 
the  leaves  and  horizontal,  or  in  fruit  even  reflexed ;  petals  white  or  pinkish. 

*  *  Peduncle  recurved  from  the  first  under  the  short-net ioled  or  almost  sessile  leaves, 

not  longer  than  the  ovary  and  recurved  white  petals. 

T.  c£rnuum,  Nodding  T.  Commonest  E. :  leaves  rhombi&ovate ;  petals 
oblong,  ovate,  acute,  k'-%'  long;  styles  separate. 

T.  Styldsum.  Upper  country  S. :  leaves  oblong,  tapering  to  both  ends ; 
petals  oblong,  tinged  with  rose-color,  much  longer  and  broader  than  the  sepals ; 
styles  united  at  base. 

*  *  *  Peduncle  nearly  erect ;  leaves  rounded  at  tlie  base  and  short-petioled. 

T.  nivale,  Dwarf  White  T.  From  Ohio  N.  W. :  very  early-flowering, 
2' -4'  high;  leaves  oval  or  ovate,  obtuse;  petals  oblong,  obtuse,  pure  white, 
1'  long ;  styles  slender. 
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T.  erythrOC&rpum,  Painted  T.  Low  woods  or  bogs  N. :  leaves  orate, 
taper-pointed ;  petals  lance-ovate,  pointed,  wavy,  white  with  pink  atripes  at  the 
base ;  berry  bright  red. 

2.  MEDEOLA,  INDIAN  CUCUMBER-ROOT  (from  the  taste  of  the 
tuberous  white  and  horizontal  rootstock;  the  Latin  name  from  Medea,  the 
sorceress).    Fl.  early  summer. 

M.  Virglnica,  the  only  species :  in  woods:  simple  stem  l°-3°  high,  cot- 
tony when  young,  bearing  near  the  middle  a  whorl  of  5  -  9  obovatc-lanceolatc 
thin  and  veiny  but  also  parallel-ribbed  leaves,  and  another  of  3  (rarely  4  or  5) 
much  smaller  ovate  ones  at  the  top,  around  an  umbel  of  a  few  small  recurved- 
stalked  flowers. 

3.  COLCHICUM.  (Named  from  the  country,  ColcJtis.)  Flowers  in  au- 
tumn, sends  up  the  lanceolate  root-leaves  the  next  spring.  Sparingly  cult, 
from  Eu.  for  ornament 

C.  autumnale,  Common  C,  mostly  with  rose-purple  or  lilac  flowers. 
C.  variegatum,  perhaps  a  variety,  has  shorter  and  wavy  leaves,  and  peri- 
anth variegated  with  small  purple  squares,  as  if  tessellated. 

4.  CH AMiELIRIUM,  DEVIL'S  BIT.  (Name  in  Greek  means  Ground 
Lily,  of  no  obvious  fitness.)     Fl.  summer. 

C.  lilteum,  also  called  Blazing-Star  :  low  grounds,  commoner  W.  &  S. : 
rootstock  short  and  abrupt,  sending  up  a  stem  l°-3°  high,  bearing  flat  lance- 
olate leaves  at  base,  some  shorter  ones  up  the  stem,  and  a  wand-like  spike  or 
raceme  of  small  bractless  flowers,  the  sterile  ones  from  the  stamens  appearing 

yellow. 

5.  HEL&NIAS.  (Name  probably  from  the  Greek  for  a  swamp,  in  which 
the  species  grows.)     Fl.  spring. 

H.  bullata.  Rare  and  local  plant,  from  New  Jersey  to  E.  Virginia,  but 
sometimes  cult :  very  smooth,  the  tuberous  stock  producing  a  tuft  of  oblong  or 
lance-spatnlate  evergreen  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  in  spring  a  leaf- 
less scape  l°-2°vhigh,  bearing  the  rather  handsome  flowers. 

6.  XEROPHYLLTTM.  (Name  means,  in  Greek,  arid-l&ived,  the  narrow 
leaves  being  dry  and  rigid.)     Fl.  early  summer. 

X.  asphodelioides.  Pine  barrens,  from  New  Jersey  S. :  a  striking  plant, 
with  the  aspect  of  an  Asphodel ;  simple  stout  stem  rising  2° -4°  high  from  a 
thick  or  bulb-like  base,  densely  beset  at  base  with  very  long  needle-shaped  rigid 
recurving  leaves,  above  with  shorter  ones,  which  at  length  are  reduced  to  bristle- 
like  bracts :  the  crowded  white  flowers  showv. 

*  • 

7.  AMIANTHIUM,  FLY-POISON.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  alludes 
to  the  flowers  destitute  of  the  spots  or  glands  of  Mclnnthium  and  Zygadc- 
nus.)     Flowers  summer,  turning  greenish  or  purplish  with  age. 

A.  UlU8C9et6xicum,  Broad-leaved  F.  Open  woods  from  New  Jersey 
S.  :  with  a  rather  large  bulb  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  bearing  many  broadly  linear 
(£'-1'  wide)  blunt  leaves;  raceme  dense;  flowers  rather  large;  seeds  few,  red 
and  fleshy. 

A.  angustifdlium.  Pine  barrens  S. :  stem  hardly  bulbous  at  base,  2* 
high  ;  leaves  narrow,  acute,  pale ;  seeds  linear,  not  fleshy. 

8.  STENANTHIUM.  (Name  from  Greek  means  narrow  flower.)  Fl. 
summer. 

S.  angustifblium.  Low  meadows  and  prairies,  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. : 
2° -6°  high,  leafy,  the  leaves  long  and  narrow  ;  flowers  only  4'  long,  in  a  pro- 
longed terminal  and  many  shorter  lateral  racemes,  making  an  ample  light 
panicle. 
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9.  VERATRITM,  FALSE  HELLEBORE.  (Old  name,  from  Latin  vert 
ater,  truly  black  )  Mostly  pubescent  stout  herbs ;  the  roots  yield  the  acrid 
poisonous  veralrin.    Flowers  summer. 

V.  viride,  American  Whitb  Hellebore,  or  Indian  Poke.  Swamps, 
mostly  N. :  stout  stem  2° -4°  high,  thickly  beset  with  the  broadly  oval  or  ovate 
strongly  plaited  sheath-clasping  leaves ;  panicle  of  spike-like  racemes  pyramidal ; 
flowers  yellowish-green  turning  greener  with  age. 

V.  parvifldrum,  along  the  Alleghanies,  is  slender,  2°  -5°  high,  with  scat- 
tered oval  or  lanceolate  scarcely  plaited  leaves  below,  and  a  long  and  loose  pan- 
icle of  greenish  small  flowers  turning  dingy  or  brownish  with  age. 

10.  MELANTHIUM.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  means  black  flower,  the 
perianth  turning  darker,  yet  not  black.)    Fl.  summer. 

M.  Virginicum,  Bunch-flower.  Moist  grounds,  from  S.  New  York 
S.  &  W. :  3° -5°  high;  lowest  leaves  sometimes  1'  wide,  the  upper  few  and 
small ;  flowers  rather  large. 

1L  ZYGADENUS.     (Name  in  Greek  means  yoked  glands.)    Fl.  summer. 

Z.  glab6rrimil8.  Pine  barren  bogs  S. :  l°-3°  high,  from  a  running  root- 
stock  ;  leaves  rather  rigid,  keeled,  nerved,  taper-pointed ;  panicle  many-flowered; 
divisions  of  perianth  £'  long,  a  pair  of  round  spots  above  the  narrowed  base. 

Z.  glatlOUS.  Bogs  along  our  N.  borders  :  l°-3°  high,  from  a  bulb ;  leaves 
flat,  pale ;  flowers  rather  few ;  base  of  perianth  coherent  with  that  of  the  ovary, 
the  divisions  marked  with  an  inversely  heart-shaped  spot 

12.  UVULARIA,  BELLWORT.  (Name  from  the  Latin  uvula,  or  palate  ; 
the  application  ob3cure.)  Stems  6'- 2°  high,  naked  below,  leafy  above:  fl. 
spring.    All  in  rich  woods. 

*  Lea  res  oblong,  the  base  clasping  round  the  stem  which  seems  to  run  through  the 

blade  just  above  its  hise  (Lessons,  p.  67,  fig.  131) :  pod  S-lobed:  rootslock 
very  short  and  erect. 

U.  grandiflbra,  the  common  one  from  W.  New  England  W. :  with  pale 
greenish-yellow  flower  1  J'  long  and  smooth  or  nearly  so  inside. 

U.  perfoliate,  common  E.  &  S. :  smaller,  with  sharper  tips  to  the  an- 
thers, and  the  parts  of  the  barely  yellowish  perianth  granular-roughened  inside. 

U.  flava,  cniefly  N.  E.,  with  bright  yellow  flower  about  1'  long,  and  nearly 
smooth  inside. 

*  *  Leaves  not  surrounding  the   stem,  merely  sessile:  rootstock  creeping:  pod 

sharply  triangular. 

XT.  sessilifblia,  common,  especially  N. :  6' -12'  high,  with  pale  lance-ob- 
long leaves,  and  whitish  cream-colored  dower  }'  long;  pod  stalked. 

13.  CLINTONIA.  (Named  for  DeWiU  Clinton  of  New  York.)  Cold 
moist  woods :  flowers  early  summer. 

C.  borealis.  Only  N.  and  along  the  mountains;  flowers  2-7,  greenish 
yellow,  over  A'  long ;  berry  rather  many-seeded. 

C.  umbellata.  Along  the  Alleghanies  ;  flowers  numerous,  \'  long,  white 
speckled  with  green  or  purplish  dots  ;  seeds  only  2  in  each  cell. 

14.  PROSARTES.     (Name  from  Greek  word  meaning  hanging.) 

P.  Ianilgin6sa.  Kich  woods  the  whole  length  of  the  Alleghany  region  to 
Canada :  branches  widely  spreading ;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  rounded  or 
slightly  heart-shaped  at  the  sessile  base ;  flowers  £'  long,  greenish ;  style  with  3 
•tigmas  :  fl.  late  spring. 

15.  STREPTOPUS,  TWISTED-STALK  (which  the  name  denotes  in 
Greek).  In  cold  da/np  or  wet  woods  N. :  flowers  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer,  small,  barely  £'  long. 
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8.  amplexiftlius.  Stem  stoat,  rough  at  base,  2°  -  3°  high ;  leaves,  strong- 
ly clasping,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath ;  flower  whitish,  on  a  long  stalk  with 
abrupt  bend  above  the  middle ;  anthers  slender-pointed ;  stigma  truncate. 

S.  rbeeUB.  Stem  l°-2°  high;  leaves  green,  finely  ciliate,  and  with  the 
few  branches  beset  with  more  short  and  fine  bristly  hairs ;  flower  rose-purple, 
on  a  less  bent  stalk ;  anthers  2-horned ;  stigma  3-cleft. 

16.  CONVALLAMA,  LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY.  (Name  altered 
from  the  Latin  Liltum  convaliuim,  of  which  the  English  name  is  a  translation.) 
Fl.  late  spring. 

C.  maj&lis,  the  only  true  species,  cult,  everywhere,  from  Europe,  and  wild 
on  the  higher  Alleghanies ;  its  small  sweet-scented  white  flowers  familiar. 

17.  SMILACkNA,  FALSE  SOLOMON'S  SEAL.  (Name  a  diminutive 
of  Smilax,  which  these  plants  do  not  resemble.)  Wild  in  woods  or  low 
grounds :  fl.  late  spring. 

§  1.   Perianth  of  only  4  reflexed  spreading  divisions:  stamens  4 :  ovary  2-celled. 

S.  bifblia.  In  all  moist  woods  N. :  3'  -  6'  high ;  stem  bearing  3  (sometimes 
3)  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  a  short  raceme  of  small  flowers ;  berries  red. 

§  2.    Perianth  of  6  divisions:  stamens  6 :  ovary  3  celled,  rarely  2-ceJfed. 

S.  trifdlia.  Cold  bo^s  N. :  3'  -  6'  high,  smooth,  with  mostly  3  oblong 
leaves  tapering  to  a  sheathing  base ;  raceme  loose,  few-flowered ;  berries  red. 

S.  Btellata.  Rocky  places  N. :  l°-2°  high,  smooth,  or  the  7-12  lance- 
oblong  leaves  minutely  downy  when  young;  raceme  several-flowered;  berries 
blackish. 

S.  racem6sa.  Moist  copses  and  banks,  chiefly  N. :  2°  high,  minutely 
downy,  leafy  to  the  top ;  the  oblong  or  lance-oval  leaves  ciliate,  pointed  at  each 
end  ;  flowers  small,  crowded  in  a  compound  raceme;  the  divisions  of  perianth 
narrow ;  berries  pale  red  and  speckled. 

18.  POLYGONATTJM,  SOLOMON'S  SEAL.  (Name  in  Greek  means 
many-jointed.  The  English  name  is  from  the  rootstocks,  the  impression  of 
the  seal  being  the  scar  left  by  the  death  and  separation  of  the  stem  of  a  former 
year:  Lessons,  p.  42,  fig.  66.)  Stem  recurving  or  turned  to  one  side.  Fl. 
late  spring  and  early  summer. 

P.  bifl6rum,  Smaller  S.  Wooded  banks :  l°-3°  high ;  the  ovate-oblong 
or  lance-oblong  leaves  nearly  sessile  and  glaucous  or  minutely  whitish-downy 
beneath ;  peduncles  mostly  2-flowered ;  filaments  roughened,  borne  above*  the 
middle  of  the  tube. 

P.  gigantdum,  Larger  S.  Alluvial  grounds  N. :  3° -8°  high,  smooth  ; 
leaves  ovate,  partly  clasping  ;  peduncles  2  -  8-flowered ;  filaments  smooth  and 
naked,  borne  on  the  middle  of  the  tube. 

19.  ASPARAGUS.     (The  ancient  Greek  name.)    Fl.  early  summer. 

A.  officinalis,  Common  Asparagus.  Cult,  from  En.  for  its  esculent 
spring  shoots,  spontaneous  about  gardens :  tall,  bushy-branched,  the  leave* 
thread-shaped. 

20.  MYRSIPHYLLUM.     (The  name  in  Greek  means  myrtle-leaved.) 

M.  asparagoides,  of  Cape  Good  Hope  :  a  very  smooth  delicate 
twiner,  cult,  in  conservatories  for  winter  decoration,  under  the  name  of 
Smilax  :  the  bright  green  so-called  leaves  1'  or  more  long,  glossy-green  both 
sides,  nerved,  set  edgewise  on  the  branch,  but  turning  so  as  to  present  an. upper 
and  under  face  ;  the  small  flowers  produced  in  winter,  sweet-scented,  with 
reddish  anthers;  berries  green.  —  That  the  seeming  leaves  are  of  the  nature 
of  branches  is  shown  in  Ruscus,  the  Butcher's  Broom,  of  Europe  (here 
rarely  cultivated),  where  they  are  rigid,  spiny-tipped,  and  bear  flowers  on  one 
face. 
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21.  LILIUM.  LILY.    (The  classical  Latin  name,  from  the  Greek.)    AH, 
including  oar  four  wild  Lilies,  more  or  less  commonly  cultivated :  fl.  summer. 

§  1.  Flowers  erect,  orange  or  orange-red,  of  bell-shaped  outline,  the  divisions  widely 
separate  and  on  slender  claws :  no  bulblets  in  the  axiis  of  the  leaves.  Wila 
species  of  sandy  soil. 

If.  Philad&phicum,  Wild  Orange-Red  Lilt.  Chiefly  N.  &  W. : 
l°-2°  high,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-linear  leaves  nearly  all  in  whorls  of  5-8, 
and  1-3  open -bell-shaped  reddish-orange  flowers,  2£'-*3'  long,  spotted  inside 
with  dark  purple. 

I«.  Catesb&i.  Southern  Red  L.  Chiefly  S. :  l°-2°  high,  with  scattered 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  a  solitary  and  larger  nearly  scarlet  flower ;  the  oblong- 
lanceolate  divisions  wavy-margined,  recurving  above,  3'  -4'  long,  with  very 
slender  claws,  within  crimson-spotted  on  a  yellow  ground. 

§  2.   Flowers  erect,  orange ;  the  oblong  divisions  without  claws,  conniving  at  the 

broad  base,  the  up/ter  part  spreading. 

Ii.  bulblferum,  Bulblet-bearing  L.  Cult,  in  old  gardens,  from  Europe : 
lj°-3°high,  producing  bulblets  in  the  axils  of  the  lanceolate  irregularly  scat- 
tered leaves,  and  few  reddish-orange  •  flowers,  the  divisions  2'-2£'  long,  with 
some  rough  brownish  projections  at  base  inside,  but  hardly  spotted. 

§  3.   Flowers  nodding;  the  divisions  without  claws,  rolled  back,  mostly  dotted  inside. 

*  Bulblets  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

I*.  ti$rinum,  Tiger  Bulb  let-bearing  L.  Cult,  from  China:  stem 
4° -5°  high,  cottony;  leaves  lanceolate,  scattered;  flowers  panicled,  numerous, 
very  showy,  orange-red,  the.  divisions  about  4'  long,  black-spotted  inside. 

*  *  No  bulblets  in  the  axils. 

+-  Wild  species  of  the  country  in  moist  meadows  and  bogs :  flowers  orange  or 

orange-red,  strongly  dark-spotted  inside. 

Ii.  Canad6nse,  Canada  L.  Stem  2°  -5°  high,  bearing  few  or  several 
long-pedunclcd  flowers ;  leaves  lanceolate,  all  in  whorls,  their  edges  and  nerves 
minutely  rough;  divisions  of  the  flower  2'-3;  long,  rccurved-spreading  above 
the  middle. 

Ij.  8Up6rbum,  American  Turk's  Cap  L.  Stem  3'  -  V  high,  bearing  few 
or  many  flowers  in  a  pyramidal  panicle :  leaves  lanceolate,  smooth,  imperfectly 
whorled  or  many  of  them  scattered;  divisions  of  the  flower  strongly  rolled 
backwards,  about  3'  long. 

Ij.  Caroliniknum,  Carolina  L.,  in  the. low  country  S.,  appears  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  above,  2°  -3°  high,  with  broader  leaves  and  only  1  -3  flowers 
more  variegated  with  yellow. 

■*-  •*-  Cultivated  species  from  the  Old  World. 

L.  Pompbnium,  Turban  L.,  of  Europe:  slender,  with  scattered  and 
crowded  lance-linear  or  lance-awl-shaped  leaves,  and  several  small  orange-red  or 
scarlet  (rarely  white)  flowers,  their  lanceolate  acute  divisions  somewhat  bearded 
inside.     This  and  the  next  small-flowered,  and  not  common  in  gardens. 

L.  Chalced6nicum,  Red  L.  of  Palestine  and  throughout  the  East; 
stem  thickly  beset  with  scattered  narrow  lance-linear  erect  leaves,  their  margins 
rough-pubescent ;  flowers  several,  scarlet  or  vermilion,  the  divisions  bearded 
towards  the  base  within,  not  spotted. 

Ii.  M&rtagon,  Turk's  Cap  or  Mart  agon  L.,  of  Europe :  3° -5°  high, 
with  lance-oblong  leaves  in  whorls,  their  edges  rough,  and  a  panicle  of  rather 
small  but  showy  light  violet-purple  or  flesh-color  (rarely  white)  flowers  dotted 
with  small  hjown-purple  spots. 

Ij.  specibsum,  of  Japan  :  stem  l°-3°  high  ;  leaves  scattered,  lance-ovate 
or  oblong,  pointed,  slightly  petioled ;  flowers  few,  odorous,  the  strongly  invo- 
lute divisions  about  5'  long,  white  or  pale  rose-color,  with  prominent  purple 
warty  projections  inside :  now  of  many  varieties. 

Ij.  auratum,  Goldkn-banded  L.,  of  Japan  :  stem  l°-2°  high:  leaves 
lanceolate,  scattered;  flowers  1-3,  barely  nodding,  sweet-scented,  very  large, 
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the  ovate-lanceolate  divisions  6'  or  more  long,  spreading  almost  from  the  base 
and  the  tips  revolute,  white  with  a  light  yellow  band  down  the  middle  of  the 
upper  face,  which  is  spotted  all  over  with  prominent  purple  spots  and  rough 
with  bristl v  projections  near  the  base.  Probably  a  Japanese  hyDiid  of  the  pre- 
ceding with  some  other :  the  most  showy  species  known. 

}  3.  Flowers  inclined,  white,  more  or  less  funnel-form  in  outline  ;  the  naked  sessile 
divisions  conniving  or  somewhat  united  below  into  a  tube,  their  summits 
mure  or  less  spreading,  but  hardly  recurving.  All  cultivated,  from  Asia, 
with  scattered  leaves. 

L.  C&ndidum,  Common  White  Lily.  Cult,  from  Persia,  &c  :  with  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  and  few  or  several  bell-shaped  flowers,  smooth  inside,  sometimes 
double. 

I«.  Jap6nieum,  Japan  White  L.  Cult  from  Japan :  2°  high,  with 
mostly  only  one  flower,  which  is  nodding  and  larger  than  in  the  foregoing,  below 
con ni vent  into  a  narrower  tube,  and  above  with  the  divisions  more  widely 
spreading. 

L.  longiflbrum,  Long-fl.  White  L.,  of  Japan :  1°  high,  with  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  a  single  horizontal  funnel-form  flower,  5'  or  6'  long,  the  narrow 
tubular  portion  longer  than  the  rather  widely  spreading  portion. 

22.  FRITILLARIA.  (Latin  fritiUus,  a  dice-box,  from  the  shape  of  the 
flower,  which  differs  from  a  Lily  in  its  more  cup-shaped  outline,  the  divisions 
not  spreading. )     Fl.  spring. 

P.  Mele&gris,  Guinea-Hen  Flower.  Cult,  from  Eu.  :  1°  high,  with 
linear  alternate  leaves,  mostly  solitary  terminal  flower  purplish,  tessellated  with 
blue  and  purple  or  whitish ;  the  honey-bearing  spot  narrow. 

P.  imperi&lis,  or  PuTf  lium  imperials,  Crown  Imperial.  Cult,  from 
Asia:  a  stately  herb  of  early  spring,  3° -4°  high,  rather  thickly  beset  along 
the  middle  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  bright  green  leaves  more  or  less  in 
whorls  ;  flowers  several  hanging  in  a  sort  of  umbel  under  the  terminal  crown 
or  tuft  of  leaves,  large,  orange  yellow,  or  sometimes  almost  crimson,  a  round 
pearly  gland  on  the  base  of  each  division  ;  pod  6-angled. 

23.  TUIjIPA,  TULIP.  (Name  and  the*  common  species  said  to  come 
from  Persia.)     Fl.  spring  and  early  summer  :  all  from  the  Old  World. 

T.  Gesneri&na,  Common  T.,  from  Asia  Minor,  is  the  original  of  the 
various  ordinary  hardy  kinds  ;  leaves  lance-oblong,  glaucous,  shorter  than  the 
flower-stalk  ;  divisions  of  the  flower  very  obtuse. 

T.  SUav6oleus,  Sweet  T.  of  Eu.  :  low ;  flower  sweet-scented,  its  divisions 
acute,  appearing  very  early. 

24.  ERYTHRONTUM,  DOG-TOOTH- VIOLET.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  word  for  red,  —  not  appropriate  even  for  the  original  European  species.) 
Fl.  spring. 

B.  Dens-canis,  Dog-tooth- Violet  of  Eu.  :  sometimes  cult. ;  has  broadly 
oblong  pale  leaves  little  spotted,  and  a  rose-purple  or  almost  white  flower  in 
earliest  spring. 

E.  Americ&num,  Yellow  D.  or  Adder's-tongue.  Moist  or  low 
woods,  very  common  E.  :  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  mottled  and  dotted  with 
dark-purplish  and  whitish  ;  flower  light  yellow. 

E.  albidum,  White  I).  Rare  in  N.  Y.  and  Penn.,  but  common  W. : 
leaves  less  or  not  at  all  spotted  ;  flower  bluish-white. 

25.  ORNITHOGALUM,  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.  (Name  in  Greek 
means  bird's-milk,  a  current  expression  for  some  marvellous  thing.)  Fl. 
early  summer. 

O.  umbella-tum,  Common  S.  or  Ten-o'clock,  from  Eu. :  in  old  gardens 
and  escaped  into  some  low  meadows  :  leaves  long  and  grass-like ;  flowers  bright 
white  within,  green  outside,  opening  in  the  sun,  on  slender  stalks. 
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&6.  ALLIUM,  ONION,  LEEK,  GARLIC,  &c.    fAncient  Latin  name.) 
Taste  and  odor  alliaceous. 

§  1.    Wild  species  of  the  country,  or  one  a  naturalized  weed. 

*  Leaves  broad :  flowers  white,  in  summer :  ovules  and  seeds  single  in  each  cell. 

A.  tric6ocum,  Wild  Leek.  Rich  woods  N.  :  bulbs  clustered,  large, 
pointed,  sending  up  in  spring  2  or  3  large  lance-oblong  flat  leaves,  and  after 
they  wither,  in  summer,  a  many-flowered  umbel  on  a  naked  scape. 

*  *  Leaves  linear,  grass-like :  ovules  and  seeds  a  pair  in  each  cell :  flowers  rose- 

color,  in  summer. 

A.  c6rnuum,  Nodding*  Wild  Onion.  Banks,  through  the  Alleghany 
region  and  N.  W. :  scape  angular,  l°-2°  long,  often  nodding  at  the  apex; 
pedicels  of  the  loose  many-flowered  umbel  drooping ;  flowers  light  rose-color ; 
leaves  linear,  sharply  keeled  on  the  back,  channelled. 

A.  mutabile,  Changeable  Wild  O.  Dry  sandy  soil  S. :  scape  1°  high, 
terete,  bearing  an  erect  umbel  of  white  flowers  changing  to  rose-color ;  leaves 
narrow,  concave ;  bulb  coated  with  a  fibrous  network. 

A.  Vine  ale,  Field  or  Crow  Garlic.  A  weed  from  En.  in  gardens  and 
cult  or  waste  low  grounds ;  slender  scape  sheathed  to  the  middle  by  the  hollow 
thread-shaped  leaves  which  are  grooved  down  the  upper  side  :  flowers  greenish- 
rose-color  ;  often  their  place  is  occupied  by  bulblets. 

*  *  *  Leaves  narrow-linear,  grass-like:   ovules  and  seeds  several  in  each  cell: 

flowers  nearly  white,  in  spring. 

A.  Striatum.  Low  pine  barrens  and  prairies,  Virginia  to  Illinois  and  S. : 
scape  and  leaves  6'- 12'  high,  the  latter  involute  and  striate  on  the  back ;  flowers 
3- 10  in  the  umbel. 

§  2.    Cultivated  from  the  Old  World:  flowers  in  summer. 

*  Leanesflat. 

A.  Moly,  Golden  Garlic.  Cult,  for  ornament  in  some  gardens :  leaves 
broadly  lanceolate ;  scape  1°  high ;  flowers  numerous,  large,  golden  yellow. 

A.  sativum,  Garden  -Garlic.  Bulbs  clustered,  pointed;  leaves  lance- 
linear,  keeled;  flowers  few,  purple,  or  bulblets  in  their  place;  filaments  all 
broad  and  3-cleft. 

A.  P6rrum,  Garden  Leek.  Bulb  elongated,  single ;  leaves  broadly  linear, 
keeled  or  folded ;  flowers  in  a  head,  white,  with  some  rose-colored  stripes ;  3  of 
the  filaments  3-forked. 

*  *  Leaves  cylindrical,  hollow :  umbel  globular,  many-flowered. 

A.  Ascal6nicum,  Schallott.  Bulb  with  oblong  offsets;  leaves  awl- 
shaped  ;  flowers  lilac-purple ;  3  of  the  filaments  3-forked. 

A.  Sch(Bn6pra8Um,  Chives.  Low,  tufted;  leaves  awl-shaped,  equal- 
ling the  scape ;  flowers  purple-rose-color,  its  divisions  lanceolate  and  pointed, 
long;  filament  simple. 

A.  Cepa,  Onion.  Bulb  depressed,  large;  leaves  much  shorter  than  the 
hollow  inflated  scape ;  flowers  white,  or  bulblets  in  their  place. 

27.  SCt LLA,  SQUILL.     (The  ancient  name  of  S.  mar{tima  of  S.  Europe, 
the  bulb  of  which  is  the  officinal  squill.) 

8.  Fraseri,  Wild  S.  called  Wild  Hyacinth  at  the  W.,  Quamash. 
Moist  banks  and  prairies  from  Ohio  W.  &  S.  W. :  scape  and  linear-keeled 
leaves  1°  high  ;  flowers  pale  blue,  in  a  long  loose  raceme,  in  spring. 

S.  amCBUa,  S.  v6ma,  &c.  are  cult,  from  Europe  in  some  choice  collections, 
for  their  early  bright  blue  flowers,  but  are  rare. 

28.  MUSCARI,  GRAPE  or  GLOBE  HYACINTH.     (Name  from  the 
musky  scent  of  the  flowers  in  one  species. )    All  from  Eu.  :  fl.  spring. 

M.  botryoides,  Common  Grape-Hyacinth,  of  country  gardens,  es- 
caping into  lawns  and  fields ;  a  pretty  little  plant,  sending  up  in  early  spring 
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its  narrow  linear  leaves,  and  a  scape  (5'  -7'  high)  hearing  a  dense  raceme  of 
globular  deep  blue  flowers  which  are  barely  £'  long,  resembling  minute  grapes, 
scentless. 

M.  racemtaum,  less  common  in  gardens,  is  more  slender,  with  flaccid 
leaves  and  ovoid  faintly  scented  flowers. 

M.  m08Chfctum?  is  glaucous,  and  has  larger  and  ovoid-oblong  livid  musky- 
scented  flowers,  and  linear-lanceolate  shorter  leaves. 

M.  com68Um,  is  larger,  9'  high,  with  violet-colored  oblong  flowers,  on 
longer  pedicels  in  a  loose  raceme,  the  uppermost  in  a  tuft  and  abortive :  the 
monstrous  variety  most  cultivated  produces,  later  in  the  season,  from  the  tufted 
apex  of  the  scape  a  large  panicled  mass  of  abortive,  contorted,  bright  blue 
branchlets,  of  a  striking  and  handsome  appearance. 

29.  HYACINTHUS,  HYACINTH.  (Mythological  name,  the  plant 
dedicated  to  the  favorite  of  Apollo.) 

H.  orient&lis,  Common  H.,  of  the  Levant,  with  its  raceme  of  blue  flow- 
ers, is  the  parent  of  the  numberless  cultivated  varieties,  of  divers  colors,  single, 
and  double  :  fl.  spring. 

30.  AGAPANTHTJS.    (Of  Greek  words  for  amiable  flower.)    One  species, 

A.  umbellatus.  Cult,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  handsome  house-plant, 
turned  out  blooms  in  summer;  leaves  large,  bright-green,  l°-2°long;  scape 
l£°-2°  high,  bearing  an  umbel  of  pretty  large  blue  flowers. 

31.  FUNKIA.  (Named  for  one  Funk,  a  German  botanist.)  Ornamental, 
large-leaved,  hardy  plants,  cult,  from  Japan  and  China :  fl.  summer.  For- 
merly united  with  the  Day-Lily. 

P.  subcordata.  White  Day-Lilt,  is  the  species  with  long,  white,  and 
tubular-funnel-form  flowers. 

P.  ovata,  Blue  D.,  the  one  with  smaller,  more  nodding,  blue  or  violet 
flowers,  abruptly  expanded  above  the  narrow  tube. 

32.  HEMEROCALLIS,  DAY-LILY.  (Name,  in  Greek,  means  beauty- 
of-a-dny,  the  large  flower  ephemeral.)  Cult,  from  the  Old  World,  especially 
in  country  gardens ;   the  first  species  escaped  into  roadsides  :  fl.  summer. 

H.  flilva,  Common  Day-Lily.  A  familiar,  rather  coarse  and  tall  plant, 
with  broadish  linear  leaves  and  tawny  orange  flower,  the  inner  divisions  wavy 
and  obtuse. 

H.  flava,  Yellow  D.  Less  coarse,  with  narrower  leaves  and  light  yellow 
flowers,  the  inner  divisions  acute. 

33.  TRITOMA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  thrice,  rut,  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  three  sharp  edges  of  the  tapering  apex  of  the  leaves,  viz.  the  two  margins 
and  the  keel.)     Flowers  unpleasantly-scented,  showy,  in  autumn. 

T.  Uv&ria,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  planted  out,  is  ornamental  in  autumn, 
the  scape  rising  from  the  thick  clumps  of  long  grassy  leaves  3°  or  4°  high,  the 
cylindrical  spike  or  raceme  producing  a  long  succession  of  flowers,  which  are 
at  first  erect  and  coral-red,  soon  they  hang  over  and  change  to  orange  and  at 
length  to  greenish  yellow.     Roots  half  hardy  N. 

34.  YUCCA,  BEAR-GRASS,  SPANISH-BAYONET.  (American  ab- 
original name.)  Wild  in  sandy  soil  S.,  extending  into  Mexico,  &c.  Cult 
for  ornament,  but  only  the  nearly  stemless  species  is  really  hardy  N. :  fl. 
summer,  large,  and  whole  plant  of  striking  appearance.  Under  various  names 
and  varieties,  the  common  ones  mainly  belong  to  the  following : 

*  Trunk  short,  covered  with  leaves,  rising  only  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground : 

flowering  stalk  scape-like :  pod  dry. 

Y.  fllament6sa,  Common  Bear-Grass,  or  Adam's  Needle.  From  E. 
Virginia  S.  :  leaves  lanceolate,  l°-2°  long,  spreading,  moderately  rigid,  tipped 
with  a  weak  prickly  point,  the  smooth  edges  bearing  thread-like  filaments ;  scape 
5°  -  6°  high  ;  flowers  white  or  pale  cream-color,  sometimes  tinned  purplish. 
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Y.  angUStifdlift,  wild  over  the  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  smaller, 
with  erect  and  narrow  linear  leaves,  few  threads  on  their  white  margins,  and 
yellowish-white  flowers. 

*  *  Trunk  arborescent,  2° -8°  high  in  wild  plants   on   the  sands  of  the  coast 
S.t  or  much  higher  in  conservatories,  naked  below :  no  threads  to  the  leaves. 

Y.  gloribsa.  Trunk  low,  generally  simple ;  leaves  coriaceous,  smooth- 
edged,  slender-spiny  tipped,  1° -2°  long,  1'- Ik'  wide;  flowers  white,  or  pur- 
plish-tinged outside,  in  a  short-peduncled  panicle. 

Y.  aloifblia,  Spanish-Bayonet.  Trunk  4° -20°  high,  branching  when 
old ;  leaves  very  rigid,  strongly  spinv-tipped,  with  verv  rough-serrulate  saw- 
like edges,  2°  or  more  long,  1  J' -  2'  wide ;  the  short  panicle  nearly  sessile. 


125.  JUNCACE^Si,  RUSH  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  the  appearance  and  herbage  of  Sedges  and  Grasses, 
yet  with  flowers  of  the  structure  of  the  Lily  Family,  having  a  com- 
plete perianth  of  6  parts,  3  outer  and  3  inner,  but  greenish  and 
glume-like.     Stamens  6  or  3,  style  1 :  stigmas  3. 

1.  JUNCUS.    Ovary  and  pod  3-celled  or  almost  3-celled,  many-seeded.    Herbage 

smooth :  stems  often  leafless,  generally  pithy. 

2.  LUZULA.    Ovary  and  pod  1-celled,  with  3  parietal  placentas,  and  one  seed  to 

each.    Stems  and  leaves  often  soft-hairy. 

1.  JXJITCUS,  RUSH,  BOG-RUSH.  (The  classical  Latin  name,  from  the 
verb  meaning  to  join,  rushes  being  used  for  bands.)  Flowers  summer.  —  We 
have  more  than  30  species,  chiefly  in  bogs  or  wet  grounds,  most  of  them  diffi- 
cult and  little  interesting  to  the  beginner,  —  to  be  studied  in  the  Manual  and 
in  Dr.  Engelmann's  monograph.    The  following  are  the  commonest. 

§  1.  Lkafless  Rushes,  with  naked  and  jointless  round  stem*,  wholly  leafless, 
merely  with  sheaths  at  base,  in  tufts  fl-om  matted  running  rootstocks :  flowers 
in  a  lateral  sessile  panicle,     y. 

■  J.  efiftlSUS,  Common  Rush,  in  low  grounds ;  has  soft  and  pliant  stems 
2°  -  4°  high,  panicle  of  many  greenish  flowers,  3  stamens,  and  very  blunt  pod. 

J.  fllif6rmi8.  of  bogs  and  shores  only  N.,  is  slender,  pliant,  l°-2°  high, 
with  few  greenish  flowers,  6  stamens,  and  a  broadly  ovate  blunt  but  short- 
pointed  pod. 

J.  Baltic  US,  of  sandy  shores  N. ;  has  very  strong  rootstocks,  rigid  stems 
2° -3°  high,  a  loose  panicle  of  larger  (2"  long)  and  chestnut-colored  with  green- 
ish flowers,  6  stamens,  and  oblong  blunt  but  pointed  deep-brown  pod. 

§  2.   Grassy-leaved  Rushes,  with  stems  bearing  gr/tas-like  flat  or  thread- 
shaped  (n+ver  knotty)  leaves,  at  least  near  the  base :  jmnicle  terminal. 

*  Flowers  irowdtd  in  heads  on  the  divisions  of  the  panicle :  stems  flattened : 

leaves  flat :  stamens  3. 

.T.  margin&tUS.  Sandy  wet  soil,  from  S.  New  England  S.  &  W. :  l°-3° 
liigh ;  leaves  long  linear ;  heads  several-flowered,  brownish  or  purplish.     % 

J.  repens.  Miry  banks  S. :  spreading  or  soon  creeping,  4'  -  6'  high ;  leave? 
short  linear ;  heads  of  green  flowers  few  in  a  loose  leafy  panicle. 

♦  *  Flowers  single  on  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  panicle,  or  rarely  clustered: 

stamens  6  :  leaves  slender. 

J.  bllfbnius.  Along  all  wet  roadsides,  &c. :  stems  low  and  slender,  branch- 
ing, 3'  -  9'  high ;  greenish  flowers  scattered  in  a  loose  panicle ;  sepals  lance- 
linear  and  awl-pointed,     (i) 

J.  Gerardl,  Black  Grass  of  salt  marshes :  in  tufts,  with  rather  rigid  stems 
l°-2°  hi?h,  and  a  contracted  panicle  of  chestnut-brown  but  partly  greenish 
flowers,  the  sepals  blunt.     11  - 
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J.  tenuis.  Open  low  grounds  and  fields,  everywhere  N. :  in  tufts,  with 
wiry  stems  10' -20'  high,  a  loose  panicle  shorter  than  the  slender  leaves  near  it, 
and  green  flowers  with  lanceolate  very  acute  sepals  longer  than  the  green  blunt 
and  scarcely  pointed  pod.     % 

J.  dich6tomU8.  Low  sandy  grounds,  takes  the  place  of  the  preceding  S. : 
has  more  thread-like  leaves,  flowers  more  one-sided  on  the  branches  of  the  pan- 
icle, and  greenish  sepals  only  as  long  as  the  globular  and  beak-pointed  brown- 
ish pod.     % 

§  3.  Kwottt-lbavet>  Rushes,  the  stems  (often  branching  above)  having  2-4 
thread  shaped  or  laterally  flattened  leaves ,  which  are  knotty  as  if  jointed 
(especially  when  dry)  by  internal  cross-partitions:  panicle  terminal.  Of 
these  there  are  many  s/tecies,  needing  close  discrimination  :  the  following  art 
only  the  very  commonest,  especially  the  northern  ones.     y. 

J.  acumin&tU8.  Very  wet  places :  10'  -30'  high ;  heads  3- 10  flowered  in 
a  loose  spreading  panicle,  greenish  turning  straw-colored  or  brownish ;  sepals 
lance-aw [-shaped,  barely  as  long  as  the  triangular  sharp-pointed  pod ;  stamens 
3  ;  seeds  merely  acute  at  both  ends.     It  flowers  in  early  summer. 

J.  noddsU8.  Mostly  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil :  spreading  by  slender  root- 
stocks  which  bear  little  tubers,  6'- 15'  high;  heads  few,  crowded,  chestnut- 
brown,  each  of  8-20  flowers ;  sepals  lance-linear  and  awl-pointed,  hardly  as 
long  as  the  slender  and  taper-pointed  pod;  seeds  abruptly  short-pointed  at  both 
ends ;  stamens  6. 

J.  SCirpoideS.  From  New  York  S. :  stems  rigid,  l°-3°  high  from  a 
thick  rootstock ;  heads  spherical  and  dense,  15-80-flowered,  dull  pale  green; 
sepals  rigid,  awl-shaped  and  bristly-pointed ;  stamens  3 ;  pod  taper-pointed ;  seeds 
abruptly  short-pointed  at  each  end. 

J.  Canadensis.  Wet  places,  common,  flowering  in  autumn,  very  variable, 
l°-3°  high;  heads  numerous,  greenish  or  light  brownish,  5  -  many-flowered ; 
sepals  lanceolate,  the  3  outer  shorter ;  stamens  3 ;  seeds  tail-pointed  at  both 
ends. 

2.  LUZULA,  WOOD-RUSH.    (Luciola  is  Italian  for  the; glow-worm.)    % 

Ii.  pilbsa.  Shady  banks  N. :  6'  -  9'  high ;  with  lance-linear  leaves,  and 
chestnut-brown  flowers  in  an  umbel,  in  spring. 

Ii.  camp6stris.  Dry  or  moist  fields  and  woods,  6'-  12'  high,  with  linear 
leaves,  and  4-12  spikes  or  short  heads  of  light  brown  or  straw-colored  heads  in 
an  umbel,  in  spring. 

126.  COMMELYNACE^!,  SPIDERWORT  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  mucilaginous  juice,  jointed  and  mostly  branching  leafy 
stems,  and  perfect  flowers,  having  a  perianth  of  usually  3  green  and 
persistent  sepals,  and  three  ephemeral  petals  (these  commonly  melt 
into  jelly  the  night  after  expansion) ;  6  stamens,  some  of  them  often 
imperfect,  and  a  free  2-3-celled  ovary;  style  and  stigma  one.  Pod 
2  -  3-celled,  few-seeded.     Not  aquatic,  the  greater  part  tropical. 

1.  COMMELYNA.    Flowers  blue,  irregular.    Sepals  unequal,  2  of  them  sometimes 

united  by  their  contiguous  margins.  Two  of  the  petals  rounded  and  on  slen- 
der claws,  the  odd  one  smaller  or  abortive.  Stamens  unequal;  three  of  them 
fertile,  one  of  these  bent  inwards;  three  smaller  and  with  cross-shaped  im- 
perfect anthers :  filaments  naked.  Leaves  abruptly  contracted  and  sheathing 
at  base,  the  uppermost  forming  a  spathe  for  the  flowers. 

2.  TRADESCANTIA.    Flowers  regular.     Petals  all  alike,  ovate,  sessile.     Th« 

6  stamens  all  with  similar  and  good  anthers,  on  bearded  filaments. 

1.  COMMELlrUA,  DAY-FLOWER.  (There  were  three  Commelyns, 
Dutch  botanists,  two  of  them  were  authors,  the  other  published  nothing.  In 
naming  this  genus  for  them,  Linnaeus  is  understood  to  have  designated  tht 
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two  former  by  the  full-developed  petals,  the  latter  by  the  smaller  or  abortive 
petal. )  Ours  are  branching  perennials,  or  continued  by  rooting  from  the  joints ; 
in  alluvial  or  moist  shady  soil :  fl.  all  summer. 

C.  er6cta.  From  Penn.  S.  &  W. :  stem  erect,  2° -4°  high;  leaves  lance- 
oblong,  3'- 7'  long,  the  margins  rough  backwards,  and  sheaths  fringed  with 
bristles ;  spathes  crowded,  hooded,  top-shaped  in  fruit ;  odd  petal  like  the  others 
but  smaller. 

C.  Virginica.  From  S.  New  York  S.  &  W. :  stems  reclining  and  rooting 
at  base ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  or  narrower ;  spathes  scattered,  conduplicate, 
round-heart-shaped  when  laid  open ;  odd  petal  inconspicuous. 

2.  TRADBSCANTIA,  SPIDER  WORT.    (Named  for  the  gardener-bot- 
anist Tradescant. )    Leaves  sheathed  at  the  base.     21 

*   Wild  species  of  moist  or  rich  woods,  one  vtry  common  in  gardens:  with  trecl 
stems,  linear  or  lana  olate  keeled  leaves,  the  uppermost  nearly  Itke  the  others. 

+-  Umbels  sssile  at  the  end  of  the  stem  and  branches  between  a  pair  of  leaves,  or  later 

also  in  the  lower  axils :  flowering  in  summer. 

T.  Virginica.  Common  wild  from  W.  New  York  W.  &  S.,  and  in  gar- 
dens :  leaves  lance-linear,  tapering  regularly  from  the  base  to  the  point,  ciliate ; 
umbels  terminal ;  flowers  blue,  in  garden  varieties  purple  or  white. 

T.  pilbsa.  Chiefly  W. :  2°  or  more  high,  with  zigzag  stem,  more  or  less 
pubescent  leaves  lanceolate  from  a  narrowish  base,  very  dense  terminal  and  ax- 
illary umbels  of  smaller  and  later  purple-blue  flowers,  and  hairy  calyx  and 
pedicels- 

■»-  ■»-  Umbels  one  or  two  on  a  naked  peduncle. 

T.  rbsea.  Sandy  woods  chiefly  S.  &  W. :  slender,  6' -12'  high,  smooth, 
with  linear  grass-like  leaves,  and  rose-colored  flowers  £'  wide. 

*  *  Conservatory  species  from  the  tropics. 

T.  zebrina,  the  only  one  common,  spread?  by  branching  and  rooting  freely, 
rarely  blossoms,  is  cult,  for  its  foliage ;  the  lance-ovate  or  oblong  rather  succu- 
lent leaves  crimson  beneath,  and  green  or  purplish  above,  variegated  with  two 
broad  stripes  of  silvery  white. 


127.  XYRIDACRSi,  YELLOW-EYED  GRASS  F. 

Rush-like  herbs,  with  equitant  leaves,  like  Sedges,  or  rather  Bul- 
rushes, in  having  flowers  in  a  head  or  spike  one  under  each  firm 
glume-like  bract,  but  with  a  regular  perianth  of  3  sepal*  and  3  col- 
ored (yellow)  petals ;  also  a  I -celled  many-seeded  ovary  and  pod 
with  3  parietal  placentas,  somewhat  as  in  the  Rush  Family,  repre- 
sented by 

Xjris  flexubsa,  Common  Yellow-eyed  Grass,  of  sandy  bogs.  Scape 
4' -16'  high;  head  roundish;  lateral  sepals  glume-like  lance-oblong,  boat- 
shaped,  wingless;  the  anterior  one  larger,  membranaceous,  enwrapping  the 
corolla  in  the  bud  and  deciduous  with  it ;  petals  3,  with  claws,  alternating  with 
3  sterile  bearded  or  plumose  filaments  and  bearing  on  their  base  3  naked  fila> 
ments  with  linear  anthers  ;  style  3-cleft.     % 

X.  Caroliniana,  the  commonest  of  several  Southern  species ;  also  N. : 
l°-2°  high,  the  scape  2-edged  at  top,  bearing  a  larger  head  (about  J'  long), 
lateral  sepals  winged  but  nearly  naked  on  the  keel.     y. 

X.  flmbriata,  from  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey  S. :  2°  high,  with  oblong 
head  almost  1'  long,  the  lateral  sepals  fringed  on  the  keeL     % 
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128,  ERIOCAULONACEJE,  PIPEWORT  FAMILY. 

Another  small  group  of  marsh  or  aquatic  herbs,  of  Rush-like 
appearance,  with  a  head  of  monoecious  white-bearded  flowers,  in 
structure  somewhat  like  the  Yellow-eyed  Grass,  terminating  a  naked 
scape,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  tuft  of  grassy  awl-shaped,  linear, 
or  lanceolate  leaves  of  loose  cellular  texture,  not  equitant,  but  the 
upper  surface  concave. 

Eriocatllon  septangul&re,  in  ponds  or  in  their  gravelly  margins,  is 
the  common  species  ft.,  with  7-angled  scape  2'  -  6'  high,  or  more,  when  the  water 
is  deeper  :  fl.  summer. 

E.  gnaphalodeB,  with  grassy  awl-shaped  taper-pointed  leaves,  in  pine- 
barren  swamps  from  N.  Jersey  S. 

E.  decangulare,  with  similar  or  wider  and  blunt  leaves,  10-12-ribbed 
scapes  l°-3°  high,  and  heads  sometimes  £'  wide ;  in  similar  situations  S. 


Ill  GLUMACEOUS  DIVISION.  Flowers  enclosed  or  sub- 
tended by  glumes  or  husk-like  bracts ;  no  proper  calyx  or  corolla, 
except  sometimes  minute  bristles  or  scales  which  represent  the  peri- 
anth.    Stems  of  the  straw-like  sort,  called  culms, 

129.   CTPERACEJE,  SEDGE  FAMILY. 

Some  rush-like,  others  grass-like  plants,  with  flowers  in  spikes  or 
heads,  one  in  the  axil  of  each  glume,  the  glume  being  a  scale-like  or 
husk-like  bract.  No  calyx  nor  corolla,  except  some  vestiges  in  the 
form  of  bristles  or  occasionally  scales,  or  a  sac  which  imitates  a 
perianth ;  the  1-celled  1-ovuled  ovary  in  fruit  an  akene.  Divisions 
of  the  style  2  when  the  akene  is  flattish  or  lenticular,  or  3,  when  it 
is  usually  triangular.  Leaves  when  present  very  commonly  3- 
ranked,  and  their  sheath  a  closed  tube;  the  stem  not  hollow.  A  large 
family,  to  be  studied  in  the  Manual,  &c,  and  too  difficult  for  the 
beginner.     Therefore  passed  over  here. 

None  cultivated,  except  sparingly  Cyperus  escclentus  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  for  its  nut-like,  sweet-tasted  tubers,  called 
Chufa:  only  two  are  pernicious  weeds,  and  that  from  their  multi- 
plying by  similar  nut-like  tubers,  which  are  hard  to  extirpate ;  these 
are  Cypkrus  phymatodks,  in  sandy  soil,  but  troublesome  only  S. ; 
and  C.  rotu'ndus,  var.  Hydra,  the  Nut-Grass  or  Coco-Grass 
of  the  South.  In  the  genus  Scirpus,  the  tall  Common  Bulrush, 
S.  lacustris.  or  better  the  small  one  with  3-sided  stems,  S.  pun- 
gens,  in  the  borders  of  ponds,  is  used  for  rush-bottomed  chairs. 
Cladium  effcscm,  with  its  coarse  saw-edged  leaves  is  the  Saw- 
Grass  of  the  South.  Of  Sedges  proper  (Carex)  there  are  about 
160  species,  several  of  which  contribute  (more  in  bulk  than  value) 
to  the  hay  of  low  coarse  meadows  and  half-reclaimed  bogs. 
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130.   GRAMINEiE,  GRASS  FAMILY. 

Grasses,  known  from  other  glumaceous  plants  by  their  2-ranked 
leaves  having  open  sheaths,  the  jointed  stems  commonly,  but  not 
always  hollow,  and  the  glumes  in  pairs,  viz.  a  pair  to  each  spikelet 
even  when  it  consists  of  a  single  flower  (these  called  glumes  proper), 
and  a  pair  to  each  flower  (called  paltts),  rarely  one  of  them  want- 
ing. Flower,  when  perfect,  as  it  more  commonly  is,  consisting  of  3 
stamens  (rarely  1,  2,  or  6),  and  a  pistil,  with  2  styles  or  a  2-cleft 
style,  and  2  either  hairy  or  plumose-branched  stigmas:  ovary  1- 
celled,  1-ovuled,  becoming  a  grain :  the  floury  part  is  the  albumen 
of  the  seed,  outside  of  which  lies  the  embryo  (Lessons,  p.  16,  17, 
fig.  38-42). 

The  real  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  flowers  and  spikelets 
of  Grasses  are  much  too  difficult  and  recondite  for  a  begiuner.  For 
their  study  the  Manual  must  be  used :  in  which  the  genera  both  of 
this  and  the  Sedge  Family  are  illustrated  by  plates.  Here  is  offered 
merely  a  shorthand  way  of  reaching  the  names  of  the  commonest 
cultivated  and  meadow  grasses  and  the  cereal  grains. 

A.     Stems  hollow,  or  soon  becoming  so, 

§  1.   Spikelets  in  panicles,  sometimes  crowded  but  never  so  as  to  form  a  spike. 

♦  Flowers  monoecious,  the  staminate  and  pistillate  separate  in  the  same  panicle. 

Ziz&nia  aqu&tica,  Indian  Rice  or  Water  Oats  :  in  water,  common- 
est N.  W. ;  tall  and  reed-like  Grass,  with  leaves  almost-  as  large  as  those  of 
Indian  Corn,  the  upper  part  of  the  ample  panicle  bearing  pistillate  flowers  on 
erect  club-shaped  pedicels,  the  lower  bearing  staminate  flowers  on  spreading 
branches  ;  each  flower  or  spikelet  with  only  one  pair  of  glumes,  the  outer  one 
long-awned ;  grain  slender,  £'  long,  collected  for  food  by  N.  W.  Indians.     ® 

♦  ♦  Flowers  one  and  perfect  in  each  spikelet,  with  or  without  rudiments  of  oi Iters. 

+-  Stamens  6. 

Or^za  sativa,  Rice.  Cult.  S.,  from  Asia,  in  low  grounds:  2° -4°  high, 
with  upper  surface  of  the  lance-linear  leaves  rough ;  branches  of  the  panicle  erect ; 
outer  glumes  minute,  the  inner  coriaceous,  very  much  flattened  laterally,  so  as 
to  be  strongly  boat-shaped  or  conduplicate,  closing  over  the  grain  and  falling 
with  it,  the  outer  one  commonly  bearing  an  awn.     0 

«*-  ■*-  Stamens  .3,  or  rarely  fewer. 

Agr6stis  vulgaris,  Red-top.  Rather  low  and  delicate  grass  of  meadows 
and  pastures,  with  oblong  spreading  panicle  of  small  purple  or  purplish  spikelets ; 
the  lanceolate  proper  glumes  thin,  but  much  firmer  than  the  delicate  palets, 
about  the  length  of  the  outer  one,  the  upper  truncate  palet  one  half  shorter.    % 

A.  alba,  Fiorin  or  White  Bent  Grass.  Less  abundant  in  meadows, 
the  stems  with  procumbent  or  creeping  base ;  ligule  long  and  conspicuous ; 
panicle  more  dense,  greenish  or  slightly  purplish :  a  valuable  meadow-grass.   % 

Calamagr6stis  Canadensis,  Blue-Joint  Grass.  In  all  bogs  N.,  and 
in  reclaimed  low  meadows,  much  liked  by  cattle :  3°-5°  high ;  resembles  an  Agros- 
tis,  but  taller,  and  with  a  tuft  of  downy  long  hairs  around  the  flower  almost  of 
its  length,  the  lower  palet  with  a  delicate  awn  low  down  on  its  back  and  scarcely 
stouter  than  the  surrounding  down.     % 

C.  arenaria,  Sea  Sand-Reed  of  beaches,  where  it  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  binding  the  sand  by  its  long  running  rootstocks ;  has  the  panicle  con- 
tracted into  a  long  spike-like  inflorescence,  so  that  it  would  be  sought  in  the 
next  division ;  leaves  long  and  strong ;  spikelets  pale,  rather  rigid,  the  hairs  at 
the  base  of  the  palets  two  thirds  shorter  than  they.     % 

S  &  F— 26 
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Fhalaris  amndin&cea,  Reed  Canary-Grass,  the  striped  variety  it 
the  familiar  Ribbon-Grass  of  country  gardens ;  wild  in  bogs  and  low  grounds ; 
2°  -4°  high,  with  flat  leaves  nearly  £'  wide,  flowering  in  early  summer,  in  a 
pretty  dense  contracted  panicle,  but  open  when  the  blossoms  expand ;  the  ovate 
whitish  glumes  longer  and  much  thinner  than  the  blunt  coriaceous  palets ;  a 
hairy  rudiment  or  appendage  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  latter.     % 

P.  Canari6nsis,  Canary-Grass.  Cult  from  Eu.  for  Canary-seed,  and 
running  wild  in  some  waste  places:  l°-2°  high,  with  the  panicle  contracted 
into  a  sort  of  oblong  spike,  the  glumes  with  wing-like  keels,  and  a  little  scale  or 
rudimentary  sterile  flower  at  the  base  of  each  palet.     Q) 

*  *  *  Flowers  severed  in  each  spikelet,  all  or  nearly  all  perfect. 

••-  Reeds  or  Canes  of  the  borders  of  rivers  and  ponds.     % 

Fhragmites  communis,  Common  Reed,  mostly  N.:  5° -12°  high, 
with  leaves  l'-2'  wide,  the  stems  dying  down  to  the  base ;  panicle  in  late  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  loose ;  spikelets  3-  7-flowered,  beset  with  white  silky  long  hairs. 

Arundin&ria  macrosp£rma,  Large  Cane,  forming  the  cane-brakes 
S. :  with  woody  stems  10° -20°  high  and  leaves  l'-2'  wide,  branching  the  sec- 
ond year,  at  length  flowering  from  the  branches,  in  Feb.  or  March ;  the  panicle 
of  a  few  small  racemes  of  large  many-flowered  naked  spikelets,  the  palets  downy. 

"  A.  t£cta,  Smaller  Reed,  S.,  is  only  4° - 10°  high,  and  more  branching. 

-•-  ■•-  Meadow- Grasses,  frc. ;  with  awn  if  any  terminating  the  glume  or  palet. 

Dactylis  glomerata,  Orchard-Grass.  Nat.  from  Europe  in  meadows 
and  yards :  a  tall  and  coarse  but  valuable  grass  for  hay,  &c  ,  flourishes  in  thady 
places,  3°  high;  with  broadly  linear,  rather  rough,  pale,  and  keeled  leaves,  and 
a  dense  panicle  of  one-sided  clusters,  on  which  the  spikelets  are  much  crowded, 
each  3-4-flowered,  both  the  glumes  and  the  laterally  compressed-keeled  lower 
palet  tapering  into  a  short  awn,  rough-ciliate  on  the  keel :  fl.  early  summer.    % 

P6a,  Meadow-Gra8S  ;  several  common  species ;  known  by  the  open  panicle 
of  3-10-flowcred  spikelets,  the  glumes  and  palets  blunt  (no  awn  nor  pointed 
tip),  the  latter  laterally  compressed  and  deep  boat-shaped,  with  scarious  or  white 
membranaceous  edges,  and  usually  some  delicate  cobwebby  hairs  towards  the 
base.    Fl.  summer.     %t  all  but  the  first. 

Poa  annua,  Low  Spear-Grass.  Very  low  weedy  grass  in  cult,  ground, 
waste  places,  paths,  &c. :  fl.  in  spring  or  again  in  summer.     ® 

P.  COmpressa,  Wire  Grass.  In  gravelly  waste  Foil:  pale,  with  low 
very  flat  stems,  rising  obliquely  from  a  creeping  base ;  panicle  small. 

P.  serbtina,  Fowl-Meadow-Gra6S  or  False  Red-top  :  an  important 
native  grass  in  wet  meadows  N. ;  flowers  in  late  summer  in  a  loose  panicle,  the 
2-4-flowered  spikelets  green  with  dull  purple;  lower  palet  narrow,  acutish. 

P.  trivialis,  Roughish  Meadow-Grass.  A  common  introduced  meadow 
and  pasture  grass,  N. :  flowering  before  midsummer,  with  open  panicle  of  green 
spikelets,  these  mostly  3-flowered,  the  lower  palet  prominently  5-nerved  ;  sheaths 
and  leaves  roughish ;  lignle  oblong,  acute.  A  white-striped  variety,  lately  in- 
troduced, is  cult  for  ornament  and  very  pretty. 

P.  prat^nsis,  Common  M.  or  westward  called  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 
Dry  meadows  ana  pastures,  spreading  by  running  rootstocks,  and  with  more 
crowded  and  often  purplish  panicle  than  the  foregoing,  flowering  in  earliest 
summer,  the  sheath  smooth,  and  ligule  short  and  blunt;  lower  palet  hairy 
along  the  margins  and  the  5  nerves. 

Festuca,  Fkscue  Grass.  Known  from  Poa  by  the  firmer  or  even  cori- 
aceous texture  of  the  lower  palet,  which  is  convex  on  the  back,  not  cobwebby, 
and  sometimes  awn-tipped. 

F.  OVina,  Shekp's  Fescue.  Valuable  pasture  and  lawn-grass,  J°  -  2°  high, 
tufted,  with  sender  or  involute  pale  leaves,  3-8-flowered  spikelets  in  a  short 
1  sided  panicle,  open  in  flowering,  contracted  afterwards,  the  lower  palet  rolled 
up,  almost  awl-shaped  and  tipped  with  a  sharp  point  or  bristle-like  awn.     % 
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P.  elatior,  Talleb  Meadow  Fescue,  A  rather  rigid  grass  of  meadows 
and  pastures,  nat.  from  Europe:  l°-4°  high,  with  green  flat  leaves,  a  narrow 
panicle  with  short  branches  appressed  before  and  after  flowering,  5  -  10-flowered 
green  spikelets,  the  lower  palet  blunt,  or  acute,  or  rarely  with  a  short  awn.    If. 

BrbmilS,  Brome  Grass.  Spikelets  large,  at  length  drooping  in  an  open 
panicle,  containing  5-10  or  more  flowers,  the  lower  palet  with  a  short  bristle 
point  or  an  awn  from  the  blunt  rounded  tip  or  notch,  the  upper  palet  soon  adher- 
ing to  the  grain.  Coarse  grasses :  two  or  three  wild  species  are  common,  and  the 
following  are  weeds  of  cultivation,  from  Europe,  or  the  last  cultivated  for  fodder. 

B.  Sec&Iinus,  Common  Chess  or  Cheat.  Too  well  known  in  wheat- 
fields  ;  nearly  smooth ;  panicle  open  and  spreading,  even  in  fruit ;  spikelets 
turgid;  flowers  laid  broadly  over  each  other  in  the  two  ranks;  lower  palet 
convex  on  the  back,  concave  within,  awnless  or  short-awned.     0     ® 

B.  racem6sus.  Upright  Chess  :  like  the  other,  but  with  narrower 
erect  panicle  contracted  in  fruit,  lower  palet  slender-awned,  and  sheaths  some- 
times hairy.     0     ® 

B.  m6His,  Soft  Chess  :  like  the  preceding,  but  soft-downy,  with  denser 
conical-ovate  spikelets,  and  the  long-awned  lower  palet  acute.     0     (f) 

B.  unioloides,  or  B.  SchrXderi  (Cerat6chloa  unioloides)  :  lately 
much  prized  for  fodder,  may  be  valuable  S.,  is  rather  stout  and  broad-leaved, 
with  drooping  large  spikelets  much  flattened  laterally,  so  that  the  lower  palets 
are  almost  condu  plicate  and  keeled  on  the  back.     % 

Brissa  maxima,  Large  Quaking  Grass  or  Rattlesnake-Grass,  is 
sometimes  eult.  in  gardens  for  ornament,  from  Eu. :  a  low  grass,  with  the 
hanging  many-flowered  ovate-heart-shaped  spikelets  somewhat  like  those  of 
Bromus,  but  pointless,  very  tumid,  purplish,  becoming  dry  and  papery,  rattling 
in  the  wind,  —  whence  the  common  name.     0 

■*-*-+-  Grain  and  Meadow- Grasses,  with  a  mostly  twisted  or  bent  awn  on  the 
baric  of  the  lower  palet :  flowers  2  or  3„  or  few  in  the  spikelet,.  and  mostly 
shorter  than  the  glumes. 

*+  Flowers  perfect  or  the  uppermost  rudimentary. 

:  Av&na  sativa,  Cultivated  Oat,  from  Old  World :  soft  and  smooth, 
with  a  loose  panicle  of  large  drooping  spikelets,  the  palets  investing  the  grain, 
one  flower  with  a  long  twisted  awn  on  the  back,  the  other  awnless.     0 

.  A.  ntlda,  Skinless  Oat,  rarely  cult,  from  Old  World  :  has  narrower 
roughish  leaves,  3  or  4  flowers  in  the  spikelet,  and  grain  loose  in  the  palets.     0 

**  ++  One  flower  perfect  and  one  staminate  only.   ' 

Arrenath&rum  avenaceum,  Oat-Grass,  or  Grass-of-the-Andes. 
Rather  coarse  but  soft  grass,  introduced  from  Europe  into  meadows  and  fields, 
and  rather  valuable :  2°  -4°  high,  with  flat  linear  leaves,  long  and  loose  panicle, 
thin  and  very  unequal  glumes,  including  a  staminate  flower,  the  lower  palet.  of 
which  bears  a  long  bent  awn  below  its  middle,  above  this  a  perfect  flower  with 
its  lower  palet  bristle-pointed  from  near  the  tip,  and  above  that  a  rudiment  of  a 
third  flower.     % 

H610US  lanatUS,  Velvet-Grass,  or  Meadow-Soft-Grass.  Introduced 
from  Eu.  into  meadows,  not  very  common,  1  i°  -  2°  high,  well  distinguished  by 
its  paleness  and  velvety  softness,  being  soft  downy  all  over ;  panicle  crowded  ; 
the  flowers  only  2  in  the  spikelet,  small,  rather  distant,  the  lower  one  perfect 
and  awnless,  the  upper  staminate  and  with  a  curved  or  hooked  awn  below  the 
tip  of  its  lower  palet.     % 

§  2.  Spikelets  either  strictly  spiked  or  in  a  panicle  so  contractual  and  dense  as  to 
imitate  a  spike,  {Here  would  besought  one  species  of Calamagrostis  and 
one  of  Phalaris,ytfr  which  see  above,  p.  354,  355.) 

*  Awn  borne  low  down  on  the  back  of  one  or  two  palets. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  Swert-scrnted  Vernal-Grass,  nat. 
from  Eu. :  the  plant  which  gives  delicious  fragranca  to  drying  hay  (the  other, 
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♦  *  Long  white  silky  down  with  the  flowers. 

S&CCharum  Offlcin&rum,  True  Sugar-Cank  :  cult,  far  B. :  Tardy 
left  to  flower,  propagated  by  cuttings ;  stem  8°  -  2<r°  high,  1 '  -  2'  thick.     % 

Gyn&rium  arg6nteum,  Pampas  Grass.  Tall  reed-like  grass,  from 
S.  America,  planted  out  for  ornament ;  with  a  large  tuft  of  rigid  linear  and 
tapering  recurvcd-spreading  leaves,  several  feet  in  length ;  the  flowering*  stem  6 
to  12  feet  high,  in  autumn  bearing  an  ample  silvery-silky  panicle.     % 

§  2.   S pikelets  in  spikes :  stamittate  and  pistillate  separate, 

*  In  the  same  spike,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  staminatt,  the  lower  pistillate. 

Tripsacum  dactyloides,  Gama  Grass,  Sesame  Grass.  Wild  in 
moist  soil  from  Conn.  S. :  proposed  for  fodder  S. ;  nutritious,  but  too  coarse ; 
leaves  almost  as  large  as  those  of  Indian  corn ;  spikes  narrow,  composed  of  a 
row  of  joints  which  break  apart  at  maturity  ;  the  fertile  cylindrical,  the  exter- 
nally cartilaginous  spikelets  immersed  in  the  rhachis,  the  sterile  part  thinner 
and  flat.     If. 

*  *  In  different  spikes. 

Z6a  Mays,  Maize,  Indian  Corn.  Stem  terminated  by  the  clustered 
slender  spikes  of  staminate  flowers  (the  tassel)  in  2-flowercd  spikelets;  the  pis- 
tillate flowers  in  a  dense  and  many-rowed  spike  borne  on  a  short  axillary  branch, 
two  flowers  within  each  pair  of  glumes,  but  the  lower  one  neutral,  the  upper  pif- 
tillate,  with  an  extremely  long  style,  the  silk.    ® 


SERIES  II. 


FLOWERLESS  or  CRYPTOGAMOUS  PLANTS; 

Those  which  fructify  without  true  flowers,  that  is,  with- 
out stamens  and  pistils,  and  produce  spores  (simple  cells)  in 
place  of  seeds. 

Class  III.  ACROGENS ;  the  highest  class  of  Flower- 
less  Plants,  those  with  a  distinct  axis,  or  stem,  growing 
from  the  apex,  containing  woody  matter  and  ducts,  and 
bearing  leaves,  or  something  answering  to  leaves. 

The  account  of  the  three  following  families  is  contributed  by  Professor 
Daniel  C.  Eaton,  of  Yale  College.  Figures  of  the  indigenous  genera  are 
given  in  the  Manual. 

131.  EQUISETACEJE,  HORSE-TAIL  FAMILY. 

Perennial  flowerless  plants,  rising  from  creeping  rootstocks;  the 
stems  mostly  hollow,  furrowed,  many-jointed,  with  mere  scales  at 
the  joints  united  into  a  sheath  in  place  of  leaves;  either  simple  or 
with  branches  in  whorls  about  ihe  joints ;  fructification  in  terminal 
cone-like  spikes,  composed  of  5 -angled  short-stalked  and  shield- 
shaped  scales,  each  bearing  on  the  under  surface  about  6  one-celled 
spore-cases.     Contains  but  one  genus. 

1.  EQTJISETTJM,  HORSE-TAIL,  SCOURING-RUSH.  (Name  from 
the  Latin,  meaning  horse-tail.)  Stems  grooved,  the  cuticle  often  containing 
silex ;  each  joint  closed  at  the  lower  end,  and  bearing  at  the  upper  a  tubular 
sheath  (a  whorl  of  united  leaves)  which  encloses  the  base  of  the  next  joint, 
and  is  split  into  as  many  narrow  teeth  as  there  are  ridges  in  the  stem.  Seeds 
(that  is,  spores)  minute,  each  with  four  club-shaped  threads,  which  are  coiled 
aUout  the  spore  when  moist,  but  uncoil  suddenly  when  dried.  —  Of  25  species, 
most  of  them  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world,  four  or  five  are  com- 
mon with  us. 

§  1.   Stems  living  through  the  winter,  unbranched,  or  with  very  few  branches,  fruit- 
ing in  summer, 

E.  hyemale,  Dutch  Rushes,  Scouring-rush.  Common  on  wet  banks, 
N. :  stems  solitary  or  2-4  together,  cylindrical,  l°-4°  high,  with  many  rough 
ridges  ;  sheaths  marked  with  one  or  two  black  rings,  and  divided  into  15-25 
narrow  teeth,  their  points  deciduous. 

E.  scirpoides.  Wooded  hillsides,  from  Penn.  N. :  stems  in  dense  clus- 
ters, 3' -6'  nigh,  not  hollowed,  very  flender  and  wiry,  entangled,  about  6-fur- 
rowed ;  sheaths  3-toothed. 
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§  2.   Stems  annual,  not  living  through  the  winter t  branched,  at  least  the  sterile  ones. 

E.  limbsum.  Muddy  edges  of  streams,  rather  common  :  stems  all  alike, 
2°  -  3°  high,  with  many  furrows,  fruiting  in  summer,  and  afterwards  sending 
out  a  few  upright  branches ;  sheaths  with  15-20  dark-colored  acute  teeth. 

E.  arv&ise.  Common  Horse-tail.  Moist  sandy  places,  common  N. : 
fertile  stems  unbranched,  with  very  conspicuous  sheaths,  4'  -  8'  high,  appearing 
in  earliest  spring  and  soon  withering;  sterile  stems  8' -20'  high,  producing 
many  whorls  of  rather  rigid  slender  and  mostly  simple  4-angled  branches. 

E.  sylv&ticum,  Woodland  H.  Common  N.,  along  the  edges  of  moist 
woods :  fertile  stems  appearing  in  early  spring,  but  lasting  all  summer,  both 
these  and  the  sterile  ones  producing  many  whorls  of  spreading  or  gracefully 
decurved  compound  softish  3  -  5-furrowed  branches  and  branchlets  ;  sheaths  of 
the  main  stem  loose,  8  -  14- toothed. 

132.  PILICES,  FERN  FAMILY. 

Flowerless  plants  with  creeping  or  ascending  rootstocks,  or  even 
erect  trunks,  bearing  distinct  leaves  (fronds),  which  are  rolled  up 
(circinate)  in  the  bud  (except  in  one  group),  and  bear  commonly  on 
the  under  surface  or  on  the  edges  the  simple  fructification,  consist- 
ing of  1 -celled  spore-cases  (technically  called  sporangia)  variously 
grouped  in  dots,  lines,  or  masses,  and  containing  but  one  kind  of 
minute,  1 -celled,  powdery,  numerous  spores.  A  large  family,  most 
abundant  in  warm  and  moist  regions,  consisting  of  8  suborders,  6  of 
which  are  represented  with  us. 

[The  divisions  of  a  pinnatifid  frond  are  properly  called  segments ;  of  a  pinnate 
frond,  "pinnae ;  of  a  2-3-  A-pinnate  frond,  pinnules  or  ultimate  segments.  The  stalk 
of  the  frond  is  a  stipe;  its  continuation  tluough  the  frond,  the  rhitchis  ;  its  branches, 
partial  or  secondary  rhachises.  A  rharhis  hndered  by  the  kafy  portion  becomes  a 
midrib,  which  may  be  primary,  secondary,  $*c] 

L  POLYPODIA  CE^,  or  TRUE  FERNS:  characterized  by 
stalked  spore-cases,  having  a  vertical,  incomplete,  many-jointed, 
elastic  ring,  which  straightens  at  maturity,  breaking  open  the  spore- 
case  transversely,  and  so  discharging  the  spores.  Spore-cases  rarely 
if  ever  on  very  narrow  thread-like  branches ;  the  fruit-dots  often 
covered  by  a  scale-like  involucre  (the  indusium). 

§  1.  No  definite  fruit-dots,  but  the  spore- cases  in  large  patches  on  the  under  surface 
of 'the  fertile  frond,  or  entirely  covering  the  under  surface:  no  indusium. 

1.  ACROSTICHUM   §  CHRYSODIUM.    Fronds  simple  or  pinnately  branched, 

with  reticulated  veins  :  spore-cases  covering  the  whole  under  surface  of  the 
frond  or  of  its  upper  divisions. 

2.  PLATYCERIUM.    Fronds  irregularly  forking;  veins  reticulated:  spore-cases 

in  large  patches  on  special  portions  of  the  under  surface. 

§  2.  Spore-cases  on  the  bach  of  the  frond,  sometimes  near  the  margin,  in  dots  or  lines 
(sori)  placed  on  the  veins  or  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  but  unthout  indusium  of 
any  kind. 

3.  POLYPODIUM.    Fronds  simple  or  pinnate,  rarely  twice  pinnate;  veins  free 

or  reticulated;  fruit-dots  round  or  roundish,  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  or  at  the 
point  where  several  veins  meet  (anastomose).  Stalk  articulated  to  the  root- 
stock,  and  leaving  a  distinct  scar  when  decayed  away. 
14.  PHEGOPTERIS.  Agrees  with  Polypodium  in  most  respects ;  but  has  the  fruit- 
dots  smaller,  and  commonly  on  trie  veins,  not  at  their  ends,  and  the  stalk  is 
not  articulated  to  the  rhacnis. 

4.  GYMNOGRAMME   §  CEROPTERIS.      Fronds  compound,  covered   beneath 

with  white  or  yellow  waxy  powder:  fruit-dots  in  long  often  forking  lines 
on  the  veins. 
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5.  NOTHOLJSNA.    Fronds  once  or  twice  pinnate,  woolly,  scaly  or  powdery  be- 

neath; fruit-dote  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  forming  a  line  next  the  margin  of 
the  divisions. 

§  3.   Spore-cases  on  the  back  alma  the  margin  of  (he  frond,  prodded  with  an  invo- 
lucre formed  of  its  reflexed  and  more  or  less  altered  margin, 

6.  ADIANTUM.    Fruit-dots  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  borne  on  the  inner  side  of  a 

reflexed  portion  of  the  margin.    Stalk  dark  and  polished,  sometimes  chaffy- 
.    bristly.    Pinnules  always  separate,  distinctly  stalked  or  almost  sessile,  but 
never  decurrent  on  the  niacins. 

7.  PTERIS.    Spore-cases  on  a  transverse  veinlike  receptacle  within  the  margin, 

which  connects  the  ends  of  the  veins,  and  is  covered  by  the  reflexed  tnin 
margin.  Stalk  light-colored  (except  in  §  Doryopteris.)  Pinnules  or  ultimate 
segments  adnate  to  the  rhachis.  often  decurrent. 

8.  PELLjEA.    Spore-cases  in  short  lines  on  the  upper  part  of  the  veins,  confluent 

in  a  sub-marginal  band  of  fructification,  white  within,  more  or  less  covered 
by  the  reflexed  and  commonly  thin  margin.  Stalk  dark  and  polished,  some- 
times chaffy.     Pinnules  mostly  distinct,  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

§  4.  Fruit-dots  oblong  or  linear,  on  transverse  reticulating  veinlets,  in  rows  near  the 
midrib  and  parallel  to  it:  indusium of  the  same  shape  as  the  fruit-dot,  opening 
toward  the  midrib  and  attached  by  the  outer  edge  to  the  fruitful  cross-vemlet. 

9.  WOODWARDIA.    Fruit-dots  straight,  oblong-linear,  in  chain-like  rows,  partly 

sunken  in  shallow  cavities  of  the  under  surface  of  the  frond.  Rather  large, 
native.     Veins  reticulated,  often  very  much  so. 

10.  DOODIA.     Fruit-dots  oblong,  often  slightly  crescent-shaped^  not  sunken  in  the 

frond.    Exotics ;  the  narrow  fronds  pinnatifid  or  simply  pinnate. 

§  5.  Fruit-dots  oblong  or  linear,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  oblique  veinlets,  with  involu- 
cres of  Woe  shape  attached  by  one  edge  to  the  vtinlet  and  free  along  the  other, 

11.  ASPLENIUM.    Fruit-dots  single  and  placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  veinlets, 

rarely  double  and  set  back  to  back  on  both  sides  of  the  same  veinlet.  Veins 
mostly  free. 

12.  SCOLOPENDRIUM.    Fruit-dots  linear,  elongated,  double  and  placed  face  to 

face  along  contiguous  veinlets ;  each  pair  thus  seeming  to  be  a  single  one 
with  an  indusium  opening  along  the  middle.  Frond  simple,  ribbon-shaped 
or  tongue-shaped,  with  free  forking  veins. 

13.  CAMPTOSORUS.     Fruit-dots  various,  mostly  short;  those  near  the  midrib 

double  as  in  the  last;  the  outer  ones  angled,  curved  or  straight,  simple  as  in 
Asplenium.  Frond  simple,  tapering  to  a  long  and  narrow  usually  rooting 
point.     Veins  reticulated. 

§  6.  Fruit-dots  on  the  back  of  the  veitis,  rarely  at  the  ends,  round  or  roundish,  covered 
at  least  when  young  by  a  special  indusium  of  the  same  general  shape.  Sterile 
and  fertile  fronds  alike  or  nearly  so. 

15.  ASPIDIUM.    Indusium  flat,  round  or  kidney-shaped,  fixed  at  or  near  the  cen- 

tre, opening  all  round  the  edge.  Mostly  rather  large  Ferns,  from  once  to  thrice 
pinnate.     Veins  free  in  the  native  species. 

16.  CYSTOPTERIS.    Indusium  convex,  fixed  by  the  base  partly  under  the  fruit- 

dot,  at  length  reflexed.  Small  Ferns,  with  delicate  twice  or  thrice  pinnate 
fronds.    Veins  free. 

§  Sterile  fronds  broad  and  leafy:  fertile  ones  with  contracted  and  rolled  up  and  pod- 
like  or  berry4ike  divisions :  indusium  very  obscure,  irregularly  semicircular, 
placed  at  the  base  of  a  short  receptacle  to  which  the  sjtore^cases  are  attached. 

17.  STRUTHIOPTERIS.    Sterile  fronds  toll,  with  free  veins,  growing  in  a  crown; 

fertile  fronds  coming  up  much  later  in  an  inner  circle,  pinnate,  each  pinna 
rolled  up  from  the  edges  into  a  somewhat  cylindrical  or  necklace-like  body, 
containing  the  fruit 

18.  ONOCLEA.     Fronds  scattered  on  along  creeping  rootstock;  sterile  ones  with 

reticulated  veins ;  fertile  ones  twice  pinnate,  the  divisions  contracted,  rolled 
up  and  berry-like. 

§  8.  Involucres  star-sliaped,  with  broad  and  ragged  or  else  cajnliary  and  jointed  rays, 
placed  on  the  veins  under  the  round  fruit-dots,  sometimes  at  first  enveloping 
the  spore-cases. 

19.  WOODSIA.    Small  Ferns,  often  growing  in  dense  tufts:  fronds  once  or  twice- 

pinnate:  veins  forked,  free.   . 
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§  9.  Frmt-dott  separate  or  laterally  confluent  at  or  near  Ike  margin  vf  ike  frond, 
borne  on  the  ends  of  the  vems,  or  on  the  ends  of  very  short  $ide-veinlets :  the 
indusium  attached  at  the  base  or  base  and  sides,  and  opening  toward  the  mar- 
gin  of  the  fruitful  portion  of  the  frond. 

20.  DAVALLIA.    Indusium  of  a  single  piece,  flattish  or  often  convex  and  shaped 

like  half  a  goblet  cut  lengthwise.    Exotic  Ferns,  mostly  decompound. 

21.  DICKSONIA.    Indusium  united  by  its  sides  with  a  little  lobe  or  tooth  of  the 

frond,  forming  a  minute  2-lipped  cup,  at  first  nearly  or  quite  closed,  opening 
as  the  spore-cases  ripen.  Large  Ferns,  native  or  exotic,  some  of  the  latter 
arborescent. 

n.  CYATHEACE^,  or  TREE  FERNS :  with  erect  and  tree- 
like stems,  often  many  feet  high.  Fruit-dots  round,  not  marginal, 
naked,  or  with  an  involucre  placed  beneath  the  stalked  spore-cases, 
which  are  seated  on  a  globose  or  elevated  receptacle,  have  a  some- 
what oblique  complete  ring,  and  burst  open  transversely. 

22.  CYATHEA.     Fruit-dots  on  a  vein  or  in  the  forking  of  a  vein,  at  first  enclosed 

in  a  globose  involucre,  which  opens  at  the  top,  and  remains  cup-shaped  with 
an  entire  or  broken  edge. 
SB.  ALSOPHILA.    Fruit-dots  as  on  the  last,  but  entirely  naked,  or  with  a  rudi- 
mentary indusium  consisting  of  a  minute  scale   beneath  the  spore-cases: 
veins  free. 

III.  HYMENOPHYLLACEJE,  or  FILMY  FERNS:  these 
have  very  delicate  and  translucent  fronds,  the  short-pedicelled  spore- 
cases  growing  on  a  short  or  long  thread-like  receptacle,  included  in 
a  goblet-shaped  or  2-lipped  involucre,  and  furnished  with  a  complete 
transverse  or  slightly  oblique  ring. 

24.  TRICHOMANES.     Fruit-dots  marginal,  at  the  end  of  a  vein,  which  extends 

through  the  funnel-form  or  goblet-shaped  Involucre^  as  a  thread-like  recepta- 
cle bearing  the  spore-cases ;  involucres  sunken  more  or  less  in  the  frond,  and 
of  the  same  pellucid  texture. 

IV.  SCHIZ^EACEiE:  mostly  small  Ferns,  or  else  with  climb- 
ing fronds.  Spore-cases  ovate,  sessile,  having  a  complete  transverse, 
articulated  ring  or  cap  at  the  apex,  and  opening  by  a  longitudinal 
slit. 

*  Feme  with  elegant  climbing  fronds,  rising  from  slender  creeping  rootstochs:  sport- 

cases  fixed  by  t/ieir  side. 

25.  LYGODIUM.    Pinnae  or  frondlets  in  pairs.    Spore-cases  covered  by  imbri- 

cating scale-like  indusia  in  a  double  row  on  narrow  lobes  of  the  frond. 

♦  *  Not  climbing :  rootstock  short :  fronds  clustered :  spore-cases  fixed  by  their  base : 

no  indusium. 

26.  ANEIMIA.     Spore-cases  on  the  narrow  panicled  branches  of  the  lowest  pair  of 

pinnae  of  the  1-3  pinnate  frond,  or  on  separate  fronds. 

27.  SCHIZiEA.    Spore-cases  in  a  double  row  on  the  narrow  divisions  of  a  pinnate 

or  rarely  pedate  special  appendage  to  the  simple  and  linear,  or  fan-shaped, 
and  sometimes  many-forked  frond. 

V.  OSMUNDACE^E,  or  FLOWERING  FERNS:  rather  large 
Ferns ;  the  spore-cases  covered  with  reticulated  ridges,  opening 
longitudinally  into  two  valves,  and  with  no  ring,  or  a  mere  vestige 
of  a  transverse  ring  at  the  back. 

28.  OSMUNDA.     Rootstock  verv  thick,  creeping,  the  growing  end  producing  a 

crown  of  tall  showy  fronds.  Fertile  fronds  or  parts  of  fronds  contracted, 
pinnately  compound,  the  narrow  often  thread-like  divisions  densely  covered 
with  nearly  sessile  spore-cases. 
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VI.  OPHIOGLOSSACE^,  the  ADDER'S-TONGUE  FAM^ 
ILY:  mostly  rather  small  ferns,  with  sessile,  globular,  coriaceous 
opaque  and  smooth  spore-cases,  opening  transversely  into  2  valves, 
and  wholly  destitute  of  a  ring.  Fronds  not  rolled  up  in  the  bud, 
as  they  are  in  all  the  foregoing,  rising  from  a  very  short  rootstock 
or  corm,  with  fleshy  roots. 

29.  BOTRYCHIUM.    Spore-cases  in  pinnate  or  compound  spikes,  distinct.    Sterile 

bart  of  the  frond  compound ;  veins  free. 
80.   OrHIOGLOSSUM.    Spore-cases  cohering  in  a  simple  spike.    Sterile  part  of 

frond  simple  in  our  species;  the  veins  reticulated. 

L  ACRdSTICHUM  §  CHRYSdDIUM.  (From  Greek  words  meaning 
a  row  at  the  top,  the  application  not  evident. )     Ail  tropical. 

A.  atireum.  A  large  evergreen  Fern,  along  the  coast  of  South  Florida ; 
the  fronds  simply  pinnate,  coriaceous;  pinnae  4' -6'  long,  l'-2'  wide,  elliptical 
or  oblong-linear. 

2.  PLATYCEBIUM,  STAG-HORN  FERN.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  broad  horns.)  Natives  of  Africa,  Australia,  &c:  cult,  in  conserva- 
tories. 

P.  alcic6rne.  Sterile  fronds  sessile,  rather  thin,  flat  and  rounded,  over- 
lapping each  otuer ;  fertile  ones  erect,  1°  high,  whitish  and  minutely  downy 
beneath,  2-3  times  forked,  with  divisions  about  1'  wide,  the  topmost  ones 
fruitful. 

3.  POLYPbDIUM,  POLYPODY.  (Name  in  Greek  means  many  footed, 
referring  to  the  branching  rootstock.)    An  immense  geuus,  found  in  all  parts 

.  of  the  world. 

§1.  PoLYPODtUM  proper.     Vein*  free :  the  following  all  native. 

P.  vulgare,  Common  Polypody.  Rocky  places  N.,  small,  simply  pin- 
natifid,  evergreen,  smooth  both  sides,  4' -10'  nigh,  l'-3'  wide,  the  numerous 
divisions  oblong-linear ;  fruit-dots  rather  large. 

P.  incanum.  Shady  places  S.,  often  on  trees ;  much  like  the  last,  but 
much  smaller,  and  beneath  grayish  and  scurfy  with  peltate  scales ;  fruit-dots 
rather  small. 

§  2.  OAMPYLONEttRON.  Veins  parallel.,  pinnate  from  the  midrib,  connected  by 
numerous  transverse  angu'aiiy  arched  veinltts,  with  short  fruit-bearing  vein- 
lets  proceeding  from  the  angles. 

P.  Phyllitidis,  Harts-tongue,  of  Tropical  America;  frond  simple, 
linear-lanceolate,  l°-l£°  long,  l'-2'  wide,  thinly  chartaceous,  smooth  and 
shininjr ;  fruit-dots  in  2  rows  between  the  veins. 
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§  3.  Niph6bolus.  Veins  much  as  in  the  preceding,  but  very  obscure  and  closely 
reticulated.  Froiuls  simple,  of  a  thiclcish  texture,  covered  on  both  sides  with 
a  close  stellate  down. 

P.  Lingua.  Cult,  from  Japan  :  fronds  4'  -  8'  long,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, entire,  at  length  nearly  smooth  above;  fruit-dots  exceedingly  numerous, 
closely  arranged  in  many  rows. 

§  4.  Phleb6dium.  Veins  reticulated,  with  free  reinlets  included  in  the  larger 
meshes.  Fruit-dds  in  1-3  rows  Itetireen  the  tnidrih  and  margin,  commonly 
placed  each  one  on  the  concerging  ends  of  a  pair  qfveinlets. 

P.  aureum.  A  large  showy  Fern  of  Florida,  and  cult,  from  West  Indies  ; 
fronds  on  a  stout  stalk,  broadly  ovate  in  outline,  smooth,  pale  green  above, 
glaucous  beneath,  pinnately  parted  into  5  -  9  or  more  oblong-linear  or  lanceo- 
late spreading  divisions. 
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4..  GYMNOGRAMME.  (Name  meaning  in  Greek  a  naked  line,  from 
the  elongated  fruit-dots.)  The  following  cult,  species  all  have  free  veins,  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  fronds  covered  with  a  yellow  or  whitish  waxy  powder. 

G.  triangularis,  California^  Gold-fern.  Deserves  more  general  cul- 
tivation ;  frond  4'  -  6'  long,  on  slender  and  polished  stalks,  broadly  3-  or  rather 
5-angled  in  outline,  twice  pinnate  below,  pinnate  above ;  pinnae  oblong-lanceo- 
late, deeply  pinnatifid  into  obtuse  lobes.  Smooth  and  green  above,  beneath 
of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  sometimes  paler ;  the  fertile  fronds  at  length  nearly 
covered  with  brownish  lines  of  spore-cases. 

G.  SUlphurea,  of  West  Indies :  fronds  narrowly  lanceolate  in  outline, 
l°-lj°  high,  2' -3'  wide,  pinnate;  pinnae  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  lower  ones 
gradually  smaller  and  very  remote,  pinnatifid  into  ovate  obtuse  toothed  or  rag- 
ged lobes,  the  lower  surface  covered  with  sulphur-yellow  powder. 

G.  calom&anOB,  from  Tropical  America,  the  commonest  Gold  and  Silver 
ferns  of  the  conservatories ;  much  like  the  last,  but  broader  and  larger,  the  lower 
pinnae  largest,  and  lobes  mostly  acute.  The  powder  white,  or  in  var.  chry so- 
ph Vlla  golden  yellow. 

5.  NOTHOL  jfeNA.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  signifying  spurious  wool,  the 
woolly  pubescence  of  some  species  concealing  the  marginal  fruit-dots.)  The 
following  cult  species  are  small,  4' -8'  high,  ovate  in  outline,  mostly  tri- 
pinnate ;  their  ultimate  divisions  roundish-ovate  or  oblong,  distinct,  stalked, 
and  covered  beneath  with  a  waxy  powder :  stalk  and  branches  dark  brown 
and  polished. 

N.  flavens,  from  Central  America :  powder  bright  yellow ;  fruit-dots  ex- 
tending fiom  the  edge  almost  to  the  midrib,  so  thai  it  might  equally  well  be 
considered  a  Gymnogramme. 

N.  nivea.  Also  Central  American,  and  very  like  the  other ;  but  the  powder 
snowy  white,  and  the  fruit-dots  closer  to  the  margin. 

6.  ADiANTXJM,  MAIDEN-HAIR.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning 
nnivettcti,  the  rain-drops  not  adhering  to  the  fronds.)  A  large  genus,  most 
abundant  in  warm  climates. 

*  Frond  simply  pinnate :  exotic, 

A.  m aero p helium.  Cult,  in  hot-houses  from  West  Indies;  pinnae  2-5 
pairs  and  a  terminal  one,  nearly  sessile,  deltoid-ovate,  2-3'  long,  nearly  half 
as  wide ;  fructification  in  long  marginal  rarely  interrupted  lines.  Pinnae  of 
sterile  fronds  wider  and  somewhat  crenately  incised  and  toothed. 

*  *  Frond  2-4  times  pinnate,  ovate-lanceolate  in  general  outline. 

A.  Capillus- Veneris,  Venus-hair,  so  named  from  the  shining  capillary 
branches  of  the  rhaehis ;  native  S.,  ofien  in  conservatories  N.  :  twice  pinnate  or 
thrice  pinnarc  at  the  base,  the  long  upper  part  simply  pinna:e;  pinnules  about 
i'  broad,  on  very  slender  stalks,  sharply  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  rounded  at 
the  top,  or  rhomboidal,  commonly  deeply  lobed  from  the  upper  margin  ;  fruit- 
dots  one  to  each  lobe ;  involucres  kidney-shaped  or  transversely  oblong.  Plant 
6' -12'  high,  ofren  pendent  from  damp  shaded  rocks  in  the  mouths  of  wells, 
&c,  in  S.  of  Europe. 

A.  JEthi6picum,  as  commonly  seen  in  hot-houses,  is  much  like  the  last  ; 
but  has  smal'cr  pinnules  not  so  sharply  wedge-shaped,  often  broader  than  long, 
and  less  deeply  lobed ;  fruit-dots  in  deep  sinuses  of  the  upper  margin ;  involucres 
kidney-shaped  or  crescent-shaped. 

A.  cuneatum,  from  S.  America,  is  a  much  larger  plant,  broadly  triangu- 
lar in  outline,  3-4  times  pinnate;  pinnules  smaller  and  very  numerous,  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  the  upper  edge  deeply  lobed ;  fruit-dots  as  in  the  last. 

*  *  *  Frond  two-forked,  with  elongated  simply  pinnate  divisions  springing  from 
the  upper  side  of  the  two  recurved  branches:  midrib  of  the  pinnules  none: 
veins  forked  from  the  base. 

A.  pedatum,  Maiden-ha  ir.  Native  in  shady  woods ;  whoie  plant  smooth, 
l°-2°  high;   principal  divisions  4' -10'   long,    P-l£'  wide;   pinnules  very 
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numerous,  oblong,  broadest  at  the  base,  obtuse,  lobed  from  the  upper  edge ; 
fruit-dots  at  the  top  of  the  lobes  ;  involucres  transversely  oblong  or  linear. 

A.  hispidulum,  from  Australia,  &c. :  commonly  less  symmetrical  than 
the  last,  when  young  irregularly  3  -4-branched;  a  smaller  plant  with  finely 
chaffy  or  bristly  stalk  and  rhochis ;  pinnules  minutely  hairy,  nearly  entire; 
fruit-dots  crowded  along  the  upper  margin,  involucres  rounded  kidney-shaped. 

7.  PTERIS,  BRAKE.  (The  ancient  Greek  name  for  Ferns,  meaning  a 
wing,  from  the  feather-like  fronds. )  Another  large  and  widely  distributed  genus. 

§  1.  Veins  free:  stalk  straw-colored  or  brownish* 

♦  Frond  simply  pinnate :  pinnce  undivided. 

P.  longifdlia.  Cult,  from  warm  regions,  native  in  S.  Florida :  oblong- 
lanceolate  in  outline ;  pinnae  numerous,  linear  and  tapering  from  a  truncate  or 
cordate  base,  the  upper  and  lower  ones  gradually  smaller. 

*  *  Frond  pinnate,  and  with  the  lower  pairs  of  pinnce  forked  or  again  pinnate, 

the  divisions  and  upper  pinnce  elongated,  simple, 

P.  Cr&tica.  Cult,  from  warm  climates,  native  in  Florida:  l°-2°  high; 
pinnae  1-4  pairs,  the  upper  ones  slightly  deenrrent,  lower  ones  cleft  almost  to 
the  base  into  2  -  3  long  linear-lanceolate  acuminate  divisions;  sterile  ones  and 
rips  of  the  narrower  fertile  ones  finely  and  sharply  serrate.  Var.  albo-lixeata 
has  a  whitish  stripe  in  the  middle  ot  each  division. 

P.  serrulata.  Cult,  from  China:  1°-1J°  high;  pinnae  3-8  pairs,  all 
but  the  lowest  decurrent  and  forming  a  wing  3"  wide  on  the  main  rhachis ; 
lower  pairs  pinnately  or  pedately  cut  into  several  narrow  linear-acuminate 
divisions ;  upper  ones  simple,  stenle  ones  spinulose-serrulate. 

*  *  ♦  Fronds  pinnate,  and  the  numerous  primary  divisions  pinnately  cut  into  many 

lob"s,  the  lowest  ones  mostly  with  1-3  elongated  similarly-lobed  branches  on 
the  lower  side. 

P.  quadriaurita.  Cult,  from  East  or  West  Indies,  &c. :  fronds  l°-3° 
long,  6*- 12'  wide,  broadly  ovate  in  outline ;  lobes  of  primary  divisions  linear* 
oblong,  J'-l'  long,  3"  wide,  very  numerous  and  often  crowded,  mostly  rather 
obtuse.  Var.  argykba,  has  a  band  of  white  along  the  middle  of  the  primary 
divisions  ;  to  this  is  added  a  tinge  of  red  in  var.  tr* color. 

*  *  *  *  Fronds  broadly  triangular,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  throughout:  lowest 

primary  divisions  long-stalked. 

P.  aquilina,  Common  Brakk.  Plentiful  everywhere,  l°-5°  high,  harsh 
to  the  touch  ;  .the  lowest  primary  divisions  standing  obliquely  forward  ;  second- 
ary divisions  pinnatifid  with  many  oblong  or  linear  sometimes  hastate  lobes, 
which  in  a  fruiting  frond  are  bordered  everywhere  with  brown  spore-cases. 

§  2.   Dory6pturis.      Veins  finely  reticulated:  frond  pedate,  and  5-angled: 

stalk  black  and  shining. 

P.  pedata.  Cult,  from  West  Indies  and  S.  America:  frond  2' -6'  long 
and  nearly  as  wide,  almost  parted  into  a  few  primary  divisions ;  upper  ones  en- 
tire, lowest  pair  again  cleft ;  the  lobes  on  the  lower  side  much  largest. 

8.  PELL^A,  CLIFF-BRAKE.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning  dark- 
colored,  descriptive  of  the  stalk.)  Mostly  small  Ferns :  the  following  species 
have  fronds  of  a  somewhat  coriaceous  texture. 

P.  rotundifblia,  from  New  Zealand:  frond  narrow,  6' -12'  long,  on  a 
chaffy  and  pubescent  wiry  stalk,  simply  pinnate;  pinnae  round  or  roundish- 
oblong  and  entire ;  band  of  spore-cases  very  wide  and  concealing  the  narrow 
involucre. 

P.  atropurptirea.  Wild,  on  shaded  limerock  :  fronds  tufted,  6'- 12'  lonir, 
2'  -4'  wide,  with  polished  and  sparingly  downy  stalks,  2-pinnate,  simply  pinnate 
toward  the  top ;  pinnules  distinct,  oblon«r  or  linear-oblomr,  rarelv  halberd-shaped, 
obtuse  or  slightly  mucronate ;  involucre  rather  broad,  and  at  length  hidden  by 
the  spore-cases. 

P.  hastata,  from  South  Africa :  mostly  larger  than  the  last  and  very  vari- 
able;  frond  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  1-3-pinnate;   pinnules  lanceolate  or 
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rhomboid-orate,  rerj  often  halberd-shaped,  the  end  ones  of  tiro  primary  pinnae 
much  the  largest,  often  l'-2'  long  and  £'-1'  broad;  stalk  and  branches  black 
and  polshed,  smooth ;  involucre  rather  narrow. 

9.  WOODWARDIA,  CHAIN-FERN.  (Named  in  honor  of  Thomas  J. 
Woodward,  an  English  botanist  of  the  last  century.)  A  small  genus  of  rather 
large  Ferns,  all  natives  of  the  N.  temperate  zone. 

W.  Virginica.  Tall,  growing  in  swamps  N.  &  S. :  sterile  and  fertile 
fronds  alike,  ovate  in  outline,  pinnate,  with  lanceolate  deeply  pinnatifid  pinnae ; 
lobes  oblong,  obtuse ;  veins  reticulated,  forming  a  single  row  of  meshes  along 
the  midribs  of  pinnae  and  of  lobes,  the  outer  veinlets  free;  fruit-dots  oblong, 
close  to  the  midribs. 

W.  angustifblia.  Range,  &c.  of  the  last,  but  less  common  :  fronds  6'  - 
10'  long,  4' -6'  broad,  pinnatifid  almost  to  the  winged  rhachis  into  17-27  lobes, 
which  are  broadly  lanceolate  and  with  copiously  reticulated  veins  in  the  sterile 
frond,  but  are  narrowly  linear  in  the  fertile,  and  with  a  single  ww  of  narrow 
meshes  next  the  midrib ;  fruit-dots  linear,  sausaue-shaped,  one  ii«  -each  mesh. 

10.  DO&DIA.  (Named  in  honor  of  Sumuel  Doody,  an  early  English  Crypto- 
gamic  botanist.)     Small  Ferns,  cult  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

D.  caudata.  Fronds  9'  -15'  long,  linear-lanceolate,  on- dull-black  nearly 
smooth  stalks,  pinnate  with  many  linear  serrate  and  nearly  sessile  pinnae,  which 
are  about  1'  long,  often  slightly  auriculate  at  base,  the  lower  ones  rather  trian- 
gular, distant;  fruit-dots  in  a  single  row  next  the  midrib. 

D.  aspera.  Stalk  black  and  rough  with  small  ragged  points ;  fronds  broadly 
lanceolate,  rather  coriaceous,  harsh  to  the  touch,  pinnatifid  to  the  rhachis ;  di- 
visions crowded,  oblong-linear,  spinulose-serratc,  lower  ones  gradually  smaller ; 
fruit-dots  not  close  to  the  midrib,  sometimes  a  second  row  next  the  margin. 

11.  ASPLENIUM,  SPLEENWORT.  (Name  from  the  Greek ;  refers  to 
supposed  a  tion  on  the  spleen.)  A  very  large  genus,  the  size  of  the  species 
ranging  from  quite  small  up  to  very  large  and  even  treelike 

§  1.    Fronds  undivided,  large  and  showy :  calt.fiom  East  Indies,  frc. 

A.  Nidus,  Bird's-nest  Fern.  Fronds  numerous,  broadly  lanceolate, 
2° -4°  long,  4' -8'  wide,  entire,  short-stalked,  arranged  in  a  crown  around  the 
central  upright  rootsto'k ;  fruit-dots  very  narrow,  elongated,  crowded,  running 
from  the  stout  midrib  obliquely  half-way  to  the  margin. 

§  2.    Fronds  small,  pinnatifid  below,  tajming  into  a  long  entire  point  •  native. 

A.  pinnatifldum.  Very  rare,  near  Philadelphia,  and  sparingly  W.  &  S., 
especially  along  the  Alle^hanies  :  fronds  3'  -  6'  lomr,  i"- 14'  wide  at  the  base; 
lobes  roundish-ovate  mostly  obtuse;  fruit-dots  small,  irregular. 

§  3.    Fronds  simply  pinnate. 

*  Small  Ferris,  4'  -  15'  high :  all  except  the  lust  are  wild  species. 

A.  Trich6manes.  Common .  forming  dense  tufts  in  crevices  of  shady 
rocks  :  fronds  linear.  4' -8'  long,  with  black  and  shining  stalk  and  rhachis,  and 
many  roundish  or  oblong  slightly  crenated  or  entire  pinnae,  about  4'  long  and 
about  half  as  broad ;  fruit-dots  few  to  each  pinna. 

A.  eb&neum.  Common  in  rocky  woods :  fronds  linear-lanceolate,  nar- 
rower at  the  base,  8'- 15' long,  l'-2'*widc;  stalk  dark  and  polished;  pinna* 
many,  linear-oblong,  ofteu  slightly  curved,  finely  serrate,  auriclcd  on  one  or 
both  sides  at  the  base ;  fruit-dots  numerous. 

A.  flabellif'blium.  Cult,  from  Australia :  lax,  the  rhachis  often  pro- 
longed and  rooting  at  the  very  end  ,  fronds  linear ;  pinna?  sharply  wedge-shaped 
at  the  base,  the  broad  and  rounded  end  crenated  ;  fruit-dots  irregularly  radiat- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  pinna?. 

*  *  Ijarge  Ferns.  l°-3°high. 

A.  angustifdlium.  Rich  woods  N.,  and  S.,  mainly  along  die  mountains  : 
fronds  thin,  long-lanceolate,  pinna?  many  3'  -  4f  long,  linear-lanceolate  from  a 
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'  truncate  or  rounded  base,  acuminate,  nearly  entire ;  those  of  the  fertile  frond 
narrower ;  fruit-dots  slightly  curved,  very  numerous. 

»  §  4.    Fronds  more  than  once  pinnate. 

♦  Fruit-dots  more  than  one  in  each  smallest  division  of  (he  frond. 

A.  Rtita-murkria,  Wall-Rub.  On  exposed  cliffs  of  limestone,  from 
Vermont  W.  &  S. :  fronds  small,  l'-4'long,  ovate,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate, 
the  few  divisions  rather  thickish,  wedge-shaped  or  rhomboid,  toothed  at  the 
top ;  fruit-dots  few,  becoming  confluent. 

A.  furc&tum.  Cult,  from  Trop.  America,  S.  Africa,  &c. :  fronds  8'- 15' 
long,  3'  -6'  wide,  on  a  somewhat  hairy  stalk,  ovate-lanceolate,  pinnate  with 
lance-oblong  acuminate  pinnae,  which  are  again  pinnately  cut  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  midrib ;  divisions  oblique,  wedge-shaped,  narrow,  serrate,  rather  coriaceous, 
deeply  marked  by  the  forking  veins ;  fruit-dots  elongated,  radiating  from  the 
base  of  the  division. 

A.  thelypteroides.  In  rich  rocky  woods,  not  rare  :  fronds  l£°-3°  high, 
thin  in  texture,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate ;  pinnae  3'  -  6'  long,  lanceolate, 
deeply  pinnatifid  into  close-set  oblong  and  obtuse  minutely  toothed  lobes  ;  fruit- 
dots  6-12  to  each  lobe,  some  of  them  commonly  double. 

A.  Filix-fOBmina,  Lady-Fkrn.  Commtm  in  moist  woods  :  fronds  large 
(2° -3°  high,  4' -8'  broad),  growing  like  the  last  in  a  crown,  2-3-pinnatc; 
pinnae  lanceolate,  with  a  narrow  border  to  the  secondary  rhachis  :  pinnules 
oblong  and  sharply  serrate,  or  in  larger  plants  lanceolate  and  pinnatifid  with 
incised  lobes ;  fruit-dots  short,  variously  curved,  at  length  conflueut 

*  *  Smallest  divisions  of  the  frond  narrow,  entire,  containing  bat  a  single  veinlet 

and  but  one  fruit-dot. 

A.  Belangeri.  Cult,  from  Malacca  and  Java:  fronds  l°-lj°  high, 
2'  -  3'  wide,  coriaceous,  pale  green,  as  is  the  stoutish  stalk ;  pinnae  oblong, 
truncate  at  the  base,  with  a  rounded  apex,  pinnatifid  to  the  winged  midrib  into 
numerous  narrowly  oblong  and  obtuse  lobes,  the  upper  basal  ones  of  each  pinna 
2-3-cleft,  the  rest  entire  and  bearing  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  main  rhachis 
a  solitary  elongated  fruit-dot. 

A.  myriophjiium.  Limestone  caves  in  Jackson  Co.,  Florida :  fronds 
delicate,  almost  translucent,  lanceolate,  6' -9' long,  l'-2'  wide,  2-3-pinnate; 
smallest  divisions  obovate-oblong,  2" -3"  long,  £"  wide;  fruit-dot  in  the  lower 
half  of  each  division. 

A.  bulbif6ru.m.  Cult,  from  New  Zealand,  &c :  fronds  herbaceous,  ample, 
broadly  lanceolate,  l°-3°  long,  6'- 12'  wide,  2-3-pinnate,  often  producing 
leafy  bulbs  on  the  upper  surface ;  pinnae  triangular-lanceolate,  with  a  broadly 
winged  midrib;  pinnules  lanceolate,  deeply  toothed  or  cut  into  oblong-linear 
lobes ;  fruit-dots  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  lobes  downward  almost  to 
the  midrib  of  the  pinnules. 

12.  SCOLOPENDBIUM.  (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  centipede, 
suggested  by  the  many  oblique  lines  of  fruit  each  side  of  the  midrib.) 

S.  Vlllgare,  Hart's-tongue.  Rare,  among  shaded  rocks  in  Central  New 
York  and  in  Canada  West;  fronds  6' -18'  long,  l'-2'  wide,  oblong-lanceolate 
from  a  hcart-ihaped  base,  herbaceous,  the  margin  entire  or  wavy.  Cultivated 
forms  from  England  are  crisped,  crested,  many-forked,  &c. 

13.  CAMPTOSORTJS,  WALKING-LEAF.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  a  bent,  heap,  referring  to  the  curved  and  angled  fruit-dots.)     Almost 

the  only  species  is 

C.  rhizoph^llus.  Damp  mossy  rocks  N.  &  S.,  mainly  along  the  moun- 
tains :  frond  4'-  12'  long,  tapering  from  a  heart-shaped  or  auriclcd  base  6"-  12" 
wide  to  a  long  narrow  point,  which  often  roots  at  the  end,  and  there  gives  rise 
to  a  new  plant,  ready  to  take  another  step  in  advance. 

14.  PHEGOPTERIS,  BEECH-FERN  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek, 
the  original  species  often  found  among  beeches).  Chiefly  tropical ;  but  the 
following  are  all  wild  species,  in  rocky  or  shady  woods. 
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*  Fronds  twice  pinnatifid:  the  sessile  pinna  mostly  Jbrming  an  irregular  and 

many-angled  wing  along  the  rhachis. 

P.  polypodioldes,  formerly  Polyp6dium  Piieg6pteris.  Common  N. : 
frond*  4' -9' long,  longer  than  broad,  triangular-ovate,  slightly  hairy  beneath; 
pinnae  lanceolate,  the  lower  pair  turned  obliquely  forwards ;  secondary  divisions 
crowded,  oblong,  obtuse,  entire ;  fruit-dots  all  near  the  margin. 

P.  hexagOn6ptera.  Common  N.  &  S. :  larger  than  the  last,  which  it 
much  resembles,  but  the  frond  is  broader  than  long ;  lowest  pinna?  much  the 
largest  and  with  elongated  and  pinnatifid  divisions ;  fruit-dots  not  exclusively 
near  the  margin. 

*  *  Fronds  with  three  primary  divisions,  which  are  stalked,  rhachis  wingless. 

P.  Dry6pteri8.  Common  N. :  fronds  broadly  triangular,  4' -6'  wide, 
smooth ;  the  three  primary  divisions  triangular,  once  or  twice  pinnate  with  ob- 
long obtuse  entire  or,  toothed  lobes ;  fruit-dots  near  the  margin. 

15.  ASPlDIUM.  SHIELD-FERN.    (Greek  for  a  little  shield,  referring  to 
the  indusium.)  —  A  very  large  genus,  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  world. 

§  1.  Nephr6dium  or  Dryo^teris.  Indusium  round-kidney-shaped  or  nearly 
circular  with  a  narrow  cleft,  from  the  lower  side  almost  to  the  centre. 

♦  Fronds  thickish,  simply  pinnate,  the  few  pinna  entire  or  nearly  so, 

A.  Siebdldii.  Cult,  from  Japan :  fronds  coriaceous,  smooth,  about  1° 
high,  with  2-4  pairs  of  side  pinnae,  each  4' -6'  long  and  nearly  1'  wide,  and  a 
terminal  one  rather  larger  than  the  others ;  veins  with  4-6  free  parallel  branch- 
es ;  fruit-dots  large,  scattered  in  several  rows. 

*  *  Fronds  thin,  decaying  in  early  autumn  (or  tender  hot-house  plants),  pinnate : 

pinna  simply  pinnatifid  with  mostly  entire  obtuse  lobes :  indusium  small. 

«-  Bootstock  creeping,  slender,  nearly  naked  and  bearing  scattered  fronds :  veins 
free,  simple  or  once  forked :  wild  species,  common  in  bogs  and  low  grounds. 

A.  Thel^pteris.  Fronds  lanceolate,  10'  -18'  Ion?,  on  slender  stalks, 
nearly  smooth;  pinnai  lanceolate,  2'-4f  long,  about  J'  wide,  spreading  or 
turned  down,  the  lowest  pair  scarcely  shorter ;  divisions  oblong,  fruiting  ones 
seeming  acute  from  the  revolute  margins  ;  veins  mostly  forked ;  fruit-dots  con- 
fluent when  ripe  ;  indusium  smooth. 

A.  Noveborac^nse.  Much  like  the  last,  but  hairy  beneath  along  the 
rhachis  and  veins ;  fronds  tapering  both  ways  from  the  middle ;  lower  pinnae 
gradually  smaller  and  distant ;  lobes  flat,  the  basal  ones  often  larger  and  incised ; 
veins  rarely  forked;  fruit-dots  distinct;  indusium  slightly  glandular. 

-•-  -•-  Rootstock  oblique  or  erect,  stouter,  Itearing  the  fronds  in  a  crown :  veins  simple, 
free,  or  the  lower  ones  <f contiguous  lol>es  united:  indusium  hairy. 

A.  p&tens.  Low  shady  grounds,  Florida  and  W. :  fronds  l°-2°  high, 
sparsely  pubescent,  ovate-oblong;  pinna?  3' -6'  long,  A'  wide,  numerous,  lance- 
olate from  a  broad  base,  lowest  pairs  a  little  smaller;  divisions  oblong,  slightly 
falcate,  obtuse  or  acutish  ;  veins  entirely  free;  indusium  slightly  hairy. 

A*  mdlle.  Cult  from  tropical  countries:  very  much  like  the  last,  but  ev- 
erywhere downy  or  soft-hairy ;  pinnse  less  deeply  lo!>ed ;  lobes  obtuse ;  lower 
veinlets  (1  or  2  pairs)  uniting  with  the  correspond  in  «r  ones  of  contiguous  lobes 
and  sending  out  a  ray-like  veinlet  to  the  sinus ;  indusium  very  hairy. 

*  *  #  Fronds  smooth,  from  once  to  thrice  pinnate,  growing  in  a  crown  from  a 

stout  and  chuff y  rootstock,  and  often  remaining  green  through  the  winter : 
veins  2  -  4-forked  or  branching.      Wild  species  of  the  country. 

a-  Fronds  imperfectly  evergreen,  once  pinnate  with  deeply  pinnatifid  pinna,  or 
nearly  twice  pinnate :  fruit-dots  not  close  to  the  margin :  indusium  rather 
large,  flat,  smooth,  persistent. 

•■  A*  Goldi&IlUm.    Rich  moist  woods  N. :  fronds  broadly  ovate,  2°  -  4°  high, 
f-l£f  wide;  pinna  oblong-lanceolate,  broadest  about  the  middle,  parted  to  the 
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midrib;  divisions  very  numerons,  nearly  V  long,  somewhat  scythe-shaped, 
rather  acute,  serrate  with  incurved  teeth ;  fruit-dots  very  near  the  mid  vein. 

A.  cristktum.  Wet  places  in  woods,  common :  fronds  narrowly  oblong, 
l°-2°  high,  3'- 5'  wide,  rather  rigid,  erect;  pinnae  triangular-ovate,  broadest 
at  base,  pinnatifid  almost  to  the  midrib,  divisions  not  many,  oblong,  obtuse, 
finely  serrate,  the  largest  ones  sometimes  toothed  or  pinnatifid-lobed ;  fruit-dots 
half-way  between  midvein  and  margin.  —  Var.  Clinton i\num,  in  swampy 
woods,  N.,  is  very  much  larger  every  way,  with  fruit-dots  nearer  the  midvein, 
and  is  often  mistaken  for  A.  Goldianum.  —  Var.  FloridXnum,  in  wet  woods 
S.,  has  the  lower  pinnae  triangular-lanceolate  and  sterile,  but  the  upper  ones 
fertile,  narrower  and  longer,  with  very  short  obtuse  rather  distant  divisions, 
which  are  decurrent  on  the  winged  secondary  rhachis. 

.  *-  ■•-  Fronds  imperf&tly  evergreen,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate :  the  divisions  cut- 
toothed  or  incised:  fruit-dots  not  near  the  margin :  indusium  rather  small, 
withering  aunty. 

A.  8pinul6sum.  Shady  woods,  very  common  N. :  fronds  thin,  oblong- 
ovate ;  pinnae  oblong-lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  broader  and  somewhat  triangu- 
lar ;  pinnules  very  numerous,  oblong-ovate,  pinnately  incised,  the  oblong  lobes 
with  spinulose  teeth  toward  the  ends ;  indusium  smooth  or  minutely  glandular 
at  the  margin.  —  Has  several  forms.  — Var.  dilat.Vtum.  in  mountainous  places, 
N.,  is  larger,  broader  in  outline  and  commonly  but  twice  pinnate ;  pinnules  of 
the  lowest  pinnaB  greatly  elongated. — Var.  B<>6ttii,  in  swampy  woods  N.,  is 
2° -3°  high,  of  narrow  outline,  barely  twice  pinnate,  with  oblong-ovate  toothed 
pinnules,  or  the  lower  ones  pinnatifid  :  —  it  runs  apparently  into  A.  cristatum. 

■•-■*-■*-  Fronds  fully  evergreen,  thickish,  about  twice-pinnate  :  fruit-dots  near  the 
margin :  indusium  thickish,  convex,  persistent. 

A.  margin&le.  Rocky  woods,  common  N. :  fronds  l°-2°  long,  ovate- 
oblong,  bluish-green,  the  stalk  very  chaffy ;  pinnae  lanceolate,  3'  -  5'  long ; 
pinnules  oblong,  often  curved,  entire  or  obtusely  toothed,  attached  by  a  broad 
Dase  to  the  narrowly  winged  secondary  rhachis ;  fruit-dots  close  to  the  margin, 
rather  large. 

§  2.   Poly stic hum.     Indusium  orbicular,  peltate,  attached  by  the  centre  to  a 
short  stalk:  veins  forking,  free :  whl  species  of  the  comtry. 

A.  acr08tichoides.  Rocky  woods,  common  ;  fronds  1°  -  2°  high,  grow- 
ing in  crowns,  with  chaffy  rootstocks  and  stalks,  evergreen,  shining,  lanceolate, 
simply  pinnate ;  pinnae  numerous,  oblong-lanceolate  from  an  unequal  half- 
halberd-shaped  base,  serrulafe  with  bristle-pointed  teeth,  rarely  incised,  upper 
ones  of  the  fertile  frond  smaller  and  bearing  copious  soon  confluent  fruit-dots. 

§3.  Ctrt6mium.  Indusium  as  in  §  Polystichum.  Fronds  once  pinnate : 
veins  pinnate  from  the  midrib,  pinnaieiy  branching,  the  veinle's  reticulated 
and  forming  arched  meshes  with  1-3  free  included  vein  lets  rising  from  the 
base  of  the  arch :  exotic. 

A.  falc&tum.  Cult  from  Japan  :  fronds  1°  -  2°  high,  5'  -  9'  broad ;  base 
of  stalk  chaffy  with  large  scales ;  pinnae  thick  and  shining,  end  one  large  and 
rhomboid  or  halberd -shaped ;  side  ones  few  or  many,  oblong-ovate,  long^pointed, 
nearly  entire,  lower  side  of  base  rounded,  upper  side  angled  or  slightly  auricled  ; 
fruit-dots  in  many  rows  on  all  or  nearly  all  the  pinnae. 

16.   CYST6PTBRIS.     (Greek  for   Bladdr  Fm,  alluding  to  the  thin, 
sometimes  inflated  indusium.)     Species  few,  mosrly  Northern. 

C.  fr&gilis.  Shaded  or  m»ist  rocky  places,  common  N. :  fronds  very  deli- 
cate, 4' -8'  lonjr,  with  slender  stalks,  oblong  ovate,  twice-pinnate ;  pinnae  with 
a  narrowly  margined  rhsichis ;  pinnules  oblong  or  ovate,  toothed  or  incised,  very 
variable ;  indusium  pointed  at  the  upper  end 

C.  bulbifera.  Wet  places,  oftenest  in  ravines,  from  N  Carolina  N.  : 
fronds  l°-3°  high,  a' -5'  wide  at  the  base,  narrowed  above  and  much  elon- 
gated, twice  pinnate,  bearing  scattered  bulblets  beneath ;  pinnules  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, toothed  or  pinnatifid ;  indusium  roundish,  truncate  on  the  upper  side. 
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17.  STRUTHIOPTBBIS,  OSTRICH-FERN  (which  the  name  means 

in  Greek,  from  the  large  plume-like  sterile  fronds). 

S.  Germ&nica.  Alluvial  grounds,  N. :  sterile  fronds  tall,  2°  -  5°  high, 
lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  short  angular  stalk,  pinnate ;  pinnae 
very  many,  narrowly  lanceolate,  pinnatifid  more  than  half-way  to  the  midrib ; 
lobes  numerous,  oblong ;  fertile  fronds  very  much  shorter,  blackish,  standing 
erect  after  the  others  have  withered. 

18.  ONOCLEA.    SENSITIVE-FERN.     (Name,  from  the  Greek,  mean- 
ing a  closed  vessel,  referring  to  the  berry-like  fructification.)  The  only  species  is 

O.  sensibilis.  Common  in  wet  places  :  sterile  fronds  of  all  sizes  up  to  2° 
high,  broadly  triangular-ovate,  the  rhachis  winged ;  pinnae  not  many,  lanceolate, 
entire  or  obtusely  lobed  less  than  half-way  to  the  midrib,  veins  everywhere 
reticulated ;  fertile  fronds  with  few  closely  appressed  pinna). 

19.  WOODSIA.     (For  Josrph  Woods,  an  English  botanist.) 

W.  obttisa.  Rocky  places,  from  Carolina  N. :  fronds  6'  - 18'  high,  slightly 
glandular,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate  with  ovate  or  oblong  deeply  pinnatifid 
or  again  pinnate  divisions ;  lobes  oblong,  obtuse ;  indusium  at  first  closed, 
opening  into  a  few  ragged  lobes. 

W.  Ilv6nsi8.  Exposed  rocks,  common  N.,  and  along  the  Alleghanies: 
forms  large  tufts;  fronds  4' -8'  high,  rusty  chatty  beneath,  oblong-lanceolate, 
pinnate ;  divisions  ovate,  obtusely  lobed ;  indusium  obscure,  consisting  of  a 
few  jointed  hairs. 

20.  DAVALLIA.     (Named  for  M.  Davatt,  a  Swiss  botanist.)     Many  trop- 
ical or  sub-tropical  species,  the  following  cult,  in  conservatories. 

D.  Canari6nsis,  Hare's-Foot-Fern,  from  the  Canary  Islands,  etc: 
rootstock  creeping  above  ground,  covered  with  brownish  scales,  and  looking  not 
unlike  an  animal's  paw;  fronds  few,  smooth,  broadly  triangular,  8r- 15' long 
and  about  as  wide,  3  -  4-pinnate  ;  pinnules  cut  into  a  few  narrow  lobes ;  these 
arc  directed  upwards,  bearing  at  or  just  below  the  end  a  single  fruit-dot ;  indu- 
sium whitish,  deeply  half-cup-s haped. 

D.  tenuif61ia,  from  India  and  China  :  rootstock  creeping,  crisp  with  short 
chaffy  hairs;  fronds  smooth,  l°-2°  high,  broadly  lanceolate,  3  -  4-pinnate ; 
smallest  divisions  narrowly  wedge-shaped,  bearing  at  the  truncated  ends  one  or 
two  fruit-dots  ;  indusium  brownish,  mostly  broader  than  deep. 

21.  DICKSONIA.     (For  Jam-s  Dickson,  an  English  botanist)     The  spe- 
cies all  but  one  tropical  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

D.  punctil6bula.  Moist  shady  places,  fn>m  N.  Carolina  N.  :  rootstock 
creeping,  slender  ;  fronds  scattered,  thin,  minutely  glandular,  pleasantly  odor- 
ous, lancelotc,  long-pointed,  2°  -  3°  high,  mostly  bipinnate  ;  pinnules  pinnatifid; 
the  divisions  toothed,  each  bearing  a  minute  fruit-dot  at  the  upper  margin ; 
indusium  globular. 

D.  antarctica.  Tree-fern  from  New  Zealand,  a  great  ornament  in  large 
conservatories:  trunk  3' -5'  thick,  sometimes  many  feet  high,  hearing  in  a 
crown  at  the  top  many  fronds,  6°  -  9°  long,  2°  -  4°  broad,  coriaceous,  twice 
pinnate  ;  pinnules  oblong,  acute,  pinnatifid  ;  the  oblong-ovate  divisions  bearing 
1-4  rather  large  fruit-dots  ;  indusium  prominent,  plainly  twQ-valved. 

22.  CYATHEA.     (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  small  cup,  referring  to 

the  involucre.)     Tree-ferns  from  tropical  countries. 

C.  arborea.  Uarely  cult,  from  W.  Indies :  trunk  sometimes  20°  high, 
stalk  mostly  light-brown,  and  without  prickles  or  chaff;  fronds  4°-  10°  long, 
bipinnate  ;  pinna  1°  -  2°  long,  6'  -  8'  wide,  lanceolate  ;  pinnules  narrowly  lance- 
olate, spreading,  pinnatifid  to  the  midrib ;  lobes  oblong,  slightly  serrate,  with 
4-9  fruit-dots  near  t'le  midvein  ;  involucre  beautifully  cup-shaped,  the  margin 
entire.  —  Several  other  species,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  allied  genus  Hemi- 
telia  (with  an  imperfect  involucre,  veins  often  partly  reticulated),  are  rarely 
seen  in  conservatories. 
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23.  ALSOPHILA.    ( From  Greek  words  meaning  grout-loving,  the  species 
.  .growing  in  tropical  forests. 

A.  &8pera.  Rarely  cult,  from  W.  Indies:  trunk  6° -8°  high;  stalks 
prickly,  clothed  at  the  base  with  pale,  narrow  scales  ;  fronds  6°  -  8°  long,  2°  -3° 
wide,  bipinnate ;  rhachis  hairy  above  ;  pinnae  oblong-lanceolate ;  pinnules  very 
many,  lanceolate,  pinnatifid  almost  to  the  midrib ;  lobes  oblong,  curved,  ser- 
rate, obtuse ;  fruit-dots  8-10  to  a  lobe ;  indusium  a  thin  scale  on  one  side  of 
the  fruit-dot,  often  disappearing  with  age. 

A.  pruinata,  from  S.  America,  is  sometimes  seen ;  a  much  smaller  plant ; 
rootstock  short,  clothed  with  bright-brown  wool ;  fronds  smooth,  green  above, 
pale  and  glaucous  often  almost  white  beneath,  bipinnate;  pinnules  deeply 
toothed ;  fruit-dots  solitary  at  the  base  of  each  tooth ;  spore-cases  mixed  with 
woolly  hairs. 

24.  TRICHbMANES.  (An  ancient  Greek  name  of  some  Fern,  referring 
to  the  hair-like  stalks.)    A  large  genus ;  most  of  the  species  tropical. 

T.  radlcans.  On  dripping  rocks,  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  very  rare :  fronds 
pellucid,  4' -8'  high,  the  stalk  and  rhachis  narrowly  winged,  lanceolate,  pinnate 
with  I  -  2-pinnatifid  ovate  pinnae ;  involucres  on  short  lobes,  funnel-shaped, 
with  long  exserted  receptacles.  —  A  broader  and  raore  compound  form  from 
Killarney,  Ireland,  is  grown  in  Wardian  cases. 

25.  LYGODIUM,  CLIMBING-FERN.  (Name  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  flexible,  alluding  to  the  twining  and  climbing  fronds.)  Not  many 
species ;  all  but  ours  tropical. 

Ii.  palmatum.  Low  shady  woods,  rather  rare :  smooth,  slender,  and  deli- 
cate, 2° -4°  high,  entangled  among  herbs;  pinnae  roundish,  12"-  18"  wide, 
deeply  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  palmately  5  -  7-lobed,  upper  ones  decompound 
and  fertile. 

Ij.  Jap6nicum.  Conservatory  plant  from  Japan :  climbing  10°  - 12°  high, 
smooth;  pinnae  ovate,  5'- 9'  long,  bipinnate,  divisions  ovate-lanceolate,  often 
halberd-shaped ;  divisions  of  the  upper  pinnae  bordered  with  narrow  fertile  lobes. 

26.  ANEIMIA.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning  without  covering,  allud- 
ing to  the  naked  spore-cases. )    Mainly  tropical. 

A.  Phyllitidis.  Cult,  from  S.  America :  12'  - 18'  high,  has  the  two  lower 
pinnae  lornr-stalked,  narrowly-elongated,  3-4-pinnate,  fertile;  middle  portion 
of  i he  frond  sterile,  simply  pinnate;  pinnae  lanceolate,  finely  serrate;  veins  re- 
ticulated. 

A.  adiantoides.  Native  in  Key  West,  Florida ;  with  lower  pinnae  as  in 
the  last;  middle  portion  sterile,  2-3-pinnate;  pinnae  long-pointed;  divisions 
obovate- wedge-shaped,  entire  or  toothed  at  the  end,  with  free  veins  forking  from 
the  base. 

27.  SCHIZ  JE  A.  (Name  from  the  Greek  verb  which  means  to  split,  refer- 
ring to  the  many-forked  fronds  of  certain  tropical  species. ) 

S.  pusilla.  Wet  sand,  in  pine  woods  of  New  Jersey :  strrile  fronds  very 
slender,  flattened,  simple  and  linear,  curled  up ;  fertile  ones  similar,  but  straight, 
2'  -3'  high,  bearing  at  the  top  the  fertile  portion,  2"  -3"  long,  composed  of 
about  5  pairs  of  minute  pinnae. 

28.  OSMtfNDA,  FLOWERING  FERN.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin, 
anciently  "  Osmund  the  Waterman,1'  who  was  perhaps  St.  Osmund.  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  or  possibly  St.  Christopher,  patron  of  watermen.  Vide  Hooker's 
British  Ferns.)     Species  very  few,  fruiting  in  spring  or  early  summer. 

*  Fruiting  fronds  distinct  from  the  leafy  ones. 

O.  cinnam6mea,  Cinnamon-Fern.  Swamps,  abundant  everywhere: 
sterile  fronds  2° -5°  high,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate  with  many  lanceolate 
deeply  pinnatifid  pinnae ;  fertile  ones  much  shorter,  at  first  woolly*  soon  with- 
ering ;  fructification  bright  cinnamon  color. 


*• 
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•  •  FrmeHmetfUm  barm  or  ike  a*» or  mMte  of  am  otherwise  leafy  frond. 

O.  Claytoniltfia.  Wet  places,  common:  sterile  fronds  much  like  those 
of  the  fatftTKat  more  obtuse  at  the  lop;  fertile  ones  with  2-4  pairs  of  contracted 
and  fertile  blackisk  pain*  just  below  the  middle,  —  otherwise  Ukc  the  sterile.     " 

O.  reg&lis,  Rotal  Fern.  Also  common  in  swamps  and  wet  woods, 
fruiting  later  than  the  others :  fronds  truly  Uipinnate ;  pinnules  oval  or  oblong, 
serrulate,  obtuse,  sometimes  a  little  heart-shaped  at  base,  or  slightly  auricled  on 
one  side ;  fertile  portion  at  the  top  of  the  frond,  pankled ;  spore-cases  light- 
brown. 

29.  BOTRYCHTUM,  MOOKWORT.  (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for 
a  bmmcA  of'  ompes,  from  the  appearance  of  the  fructification.)  Species  very  few, 
none  cultivated. 

B.  tern  Atom.  Shaded  grassy  pastures  and  hillsides :  plant  fleshy,  3'  - 10* 
high :  common  stalk  with  two  branches,  a  long-stalked  fertile  one  with  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate  fructification  facing  a  triangular  teraately  compound  sterile  por- 
tion on  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk.  —  Has  several  forms :  var.  lunarioIdes  has 
roundish  kidney-shaped  sterile  divisions;  in  var.  oblIquum  they  are  lanceolate 
from  an  oblique  base ;  and  in  var.  Bissicrux,  pinnarifid  into  narrowly  toothed 
and  ragsred  lohe*. 

B.  Virginicum.  In  rich  woods :  plant  herbaceous,  not  fleshy,  6'  - 1  #  high ; 
sterile  portion  sessile  on  ihe  common  stalk,  thin,  broadly  triangular,  ternate; 
the  parts  twii'e  or  thrice  pinnate :  divisions  thin,  oblong-lanceolate,  incised  or 
toothed;  fertile  portion  long-stalked,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate.  —  Other  smaller 
species  occur  rarely  N. 

80.  OPHIOQL6SSXJM.    (Greek equivalent ofthe common  name) 

O.  VUlg&tum,  Adder  VroNGUE  Wet  meadows  or  hillside  pastures, 
rare:  8'- 10'  high;  sterile  portion  somewhat  fleshy,  ovate  or  elliptical,  entire, 
l'-2'  long,  sessile  near  the  middle  of  the  stalk  which  supports  the  short  two- 
sided  spike.  —  Some  rare  tropical  species  have  large  and  palmate,  or  pendulous 
and  ribbon-like  fronds. 


134.   LYCOPODIACEJE,  CLUB-MOSS  FAMILY. 

Flowerlesa  plant*,  often  moss-like  or  fern-like,  with  leafy,  often 
elongated  and  branching  stems,  the  spores  contained  in  rather  large 
solitary  spore-cases  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  simple  mostly  awl- 
shaped  leaves. 

§  1.  Growing  on  lamt :  stems  more  or  less  elongated  and  branching:  leaves  mostly 
less  than  Y  fang,  often  minute:  s/nre-cises  in  the  axils  of  tlie  upper  {often 
transformed  ami  imbricated)  scale-like  leaves. 

1.  LYOOPODU'M.    Mostly  evergreen   plants  ;  the  leaves  awl-shaped,  in  4  or 

more  rows ;  the  2-valved  kidney-shaped  spore-cases  all  of  one  kind,  contain- 
ing onlv  minute  numberless  spores. 

2.  SELAGlftELL  A.     But  one  species  evergreen  N. ;  leaves  mostly  flattened,  rare- 

ly awl-shaped,  mostly  in  4  rows,  two  rows  being  of  smaller  leaves;  spore-cases 
of  2  kinds;  one  2-valved  and  filled  with  minute  spores,  the  other  8-4-valved 
and  containing  very  few  largo  spores. 

§  2.  Grottnng  in  water  or  mud :  stems  very  short  and  corm-like :  hares  rush -like, 
elongated,  with  large  spore-cases  adheinng  to  the  upper  surface  of  their  dilated 
bases,  and  as  if  imbedded  in  them. 

8.   ISOETES.    Outer  spore-cases  with  large  reticulated  spores;  inner  ones  with 
minute  powdery  spores. 

1.  IjYCOPODIUM,  CLUB-MOSS.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning 
woif's-foot,  probably  from  the  short  hairy  branches  of  A.  clatxitum  )  Specie* 
about  100,  in  all  parts  of  the  world :  the  following  all  wild  speetes. 
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§  1.   Fructification  not  in  a  distinct  spike.     Leaves  ail  alike,  dark-green,  rigid, 

in  about  8  rows. 

L.  lucidulum.  Damp  woods  N. :  stems  4'  -  8'  long,  tufted,  ascending, 
forking ;  leaves  spreading  or  reflex ed,  sharp-pointed,  irregularly  serrulate,  dark 
green  and  shining. 

§  2.   Frucfijuniion  spiked  at  the  top  of  an  erect  branch :  fertile  leaves  and  those  of 
the  creeping  stems  nearly  alike,  soft,  narrowly  linear,  many-rowed. 

Ii.  alopecuroides.  Pine-barren  swamps,  New  Jersey  &  S. :  scarcely  ever- 
green: stem  and  sparingly  forked  sterile  branches  creeping,  fertile  ones  6'- 18' 
nigh,  all  rather  stout  and  thickly  clothed  with  spreading  soft  linear-awl-shaped 
bnstly-ciliate  leaves,  those  of  the  spike  with  long  slender  tips 

§  3.    Fructification  spiked:  the  fruiting  leaves  yellowish,  scale-like,  shorter  and 

broader  than  those  of  the  sterile  branches. 

*  Spike  sessile  at  the  top  of  an  ordinary  branch. 

L.  anndtinum.  Cold  woods  N. :  stem  creeping,  l°-4°  long;  branches 
4' -9'  high,  nearly  erect,  once  or  twice  forked  ;  leaves  about  5-rowed,  spreading 
or  reflexed,  rigid,  lanceolate,  acute,  nearly  entire  ;  those  of  the  solitary  spikes 
ovate,  with  spreading  points  and  ragged  scarious  margins. 

I».  dendroideum,  Ground-Pine.  Moi*t  woods,  common  N. :  rootstock 
creeping,  under-ground,  nearly  leafless ;  stems  looking  much  like  a  miniature 
hemlock,  9' -12'  high;  the  many  spreading  branches  with  shining  lanceolate 
entire  leaves  in  about  six  rows ;  leaves  of  the  lower  and  often  of  the  upper  row 
smaller  than  the  rest;  spikes  single,  or  4-10  on  a  plant;  scales  ovate  pointed, 
margin  slightly  scarious,  nearly  entire. 

*  *  Spikes  raised  above  the  ordinary  branches  on  a  slender  stalk  which  has  only  a 

few  inconspicuous  /eaves 

•*-  Stems  creeping,  very  short :  spikes  always  single. 

L.  Carolinianum.  Wet  pine-barrens,  New  Jersey  and  S. :  scarcely,  ever- 
green ;  stem  and  prostrate  branches  rooting  underneath ;  leaves  soft,  lanceolate, 
entire,  spreading  liorizon  tally,  with  an  upper  appressed  row ;  spikes  slender  on 
stalks  4'-  6'  high.  — Allied  in  habit  to  L  alopecuroides. 

•»-  ••-  Stems  extensively  creeping :  spikes  often  in  pairs  or  Jours. 

Ii.  clavatUQl.  Club-moss.  Common  N.  in  dry  woods :  running  stem  long 
and  leafv ;  branches  mostly  erect,  cordiike,  irregularly  pinnate ;  branchlets 
4-10,  tnickly  covered  with  linear- awl-shaped  entire  commonly  bristle-tipped 
leaves  ;  spikes  most'y  in  pairs. 

Ii.  COmplanatum.  Dry  woods,  commonest  among  evergreens :  running 
stems  with  scattered  awl-shaped  very  small  leaves ;  branches  erect,  several  times 
branched :  the  parts  repeatedly  forked  into  many  horizontally  spreading  flat- 
tened branchlets. 

2.   SELAGINELLA.     (Name  a  diminutive  of  Selago,  a  species  of  Lyco- 
podium.)     Species  over  200,  the  greater  part  tropical. 

§  1 .  Native  spectes. 

S.  rup^atris.  Exposed  rocks  :  a  common  moss-like  little  evergreen ;  stems 
and  densely  tufted  branches  l'-2'  high  ;  leaves  awl-shaped,  marked  with  a  nar- 
row furrow  on  the  back,  and  tipped  with  a  minute  bristly  point ;  spikes  four- 
cornered. 

S.  apua.  Damp  places  in  meadows ;  common,  especially  S. :  very  delicate ; 
stems  2' -4'  high,  sparingly  branched ;  leaves  4-rowed,  those  of  the  side  rows 
spreading  horizontally,  scarcely  1"  long,  ovate  with  the  upper  side  larger,  mi- 
nutely serrulate ;  intermediate  ones  half  as  large,  erect,  very  acute ;  spikes 
2'' -6"  long.  — Often  cult,  as  S.  densa. 

§  2.    Cultivated,  mostly  tropical  species,  seen  in  conservatories:  much  branched: 
leaves  of  the  branches  four-rowed,  two  side  rows  of  spreading  leaves  set  ap~ 
parently  edgewise,  and  two  upper  rows  of  smaller  appressed  leaves.     Spike 
four-cornerti,  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets. 
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•  Stems  trailing,  sending  out  rootlets  nearly  up  to  the  end, 

•*-  Branchlets  only  V  broad:  leaves  wide  apart  in  each  row. 

8.  delicatissima.  Stems  4'  -  8'  long,  irregularly  forked  and  branched ; 
branches  rather  distant ;  leaves  oblong-roundish,  obtuse,  with  a  few  slender 
cilia  towards  the  base  ;  intermediate  ones  ovate,  pointed. 

-»-  -»-  Branchlets  2"  -  3"  broad,  their  leaves  closely  placed  in  each  row. 

S.  Kraussi&na.  (Lycopodium  denticuiAtum  of  the  florists.)  Stems 
very  long,  articulated  below  each  branch ;  branches  distant,  bearing  a  few  short 
forked  branchlets ;  leaves  bright  green,  the  larger  ones  oblong-ovate,  acute, 
rounded  on  the  upper  side,  nearly  straight  on  the  lower,  minutely  denticulate ; 
smaller  ones  with  longer  often  reflexed  points. 

S.  uncinate.  (Lyc.  cjssium  of  florists.)  Stems  very  long,  not  articu- 
lated, freely  branched  ;  branches  2  -  3-pinnate  with  short  crowded  branchlets ; 
leaves  when  living  with  a  steel-blue  iridescence,  fading  to  green  when  dried,  very 
closely  placed,  larger  ones  oblong,  equal-sided,  obtuse,  entire;  smaller  ones 
ovate  with  slender  incurved  points. 

*  *  Stems  ascending,  only  the  lower  part  bearing  long  rootlets, 

8.  Mart6nsii.  (Lyc.  stolon/ferum  of  florists.)  Stems  6'-10;  long, 
much  branched  from  the  base ;  branches  bipinnate,  with  copious  branchlets 
2'f  -  3"  or  even  4"  wide  ;  larger  leaves  crowded,  obliquely  ovate,  the  upper  side 
broadest,  obtuse,  entire ;  smaller  ones  ovate  with  a  slender  often  recurved  point 

*  *  *  Stems  erect ,  or  nearly  so,  rooting  only  at  the  very  base. 

S.  er^thropus.  Stalk  2'  -  6'  high,  bright  red,  having  a  few  closely  ap- 
pressed  red  leaves,  and  bearing  at  the  top  a  broad  frond-like  stem  pinnately  or 
pedately  divided  into  a  few  2-3  times  pinnate  branches,  with  very  numerous 
extremely  crowded  branchlets  1"  -  1  J"  wide;  leaves  closely  imbricated,  obliquely 
ovate-oblong,  curved  upward,  rather  obtuse,  ciliate ;  smaller  ones  ovate,  with 
long  straight  points. 

S.  Braunii.  (Lyc.  Willden6vii  of  florists.)  Stalk  straw-color  or  pale 
red,  shorter  than  in  the  last,  finely  pubescent,  as  are  the  branches  ;  frond-like 
stems  long-ovate,  4  times  pinnate,  resembling  an  elegant  fern ;  branchlets  not 
crowded,  about  1"  wide;  leaves  scarcely  imbricated,  ovate,  obtuse,  entire; 
smaller  ones  with  straight  points. 

*  *  *  *  Stems  in  a  dense  nest-like  tuft,  not  rooting :  branches  often  curling  up 

when  dry. 

S.  CUSpidata.  (Lyc.  circinXlb  of  florists.)  Frond-like  stems  6' -8' 
long,  green  above,  paler  beneath,  oblong  or  lyre-shaped,  looselv  3-pinnate; 
branchlets  1"  wide  ;  leaves  obliquely  ti  iangular-ovate,  with  long  often  incurved 
bristle-poinrs,  having  a  narrow  whitish  margin,  sparingly  ciliated  and  minutely 
denticulate;  smaller 

S.  lepidoph^lla, 

or  •'  Resurrec;  ion-Plan 
folds  and  displavs  the  densely  2 -3-pinnate  elegant  fern-like  branches  radiating 
from  a  coiled-up  central  stem ;  the  leaves  white-margined,  closely  imbricated, 
round-ovate,  obtuse.  —  Nearly  30  species  are  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  besides 
those  here  described. 

3.  ISOETES,  QUILL  WORT.  (Name  from  the  Greek  words  for  equal  and 
year,  meaning  that  ihe  plant  is  the  same  at  all  seasons.)  The  species  demand 
too  nice  discrimination  for  the  beginner,  and  must  bo  studied  by  aid  of  the 

Manual. 

I.  lacustris,  rather  rare  only  N.;  and  the  far  commoner 

I.  echin6spora,  are  the  principal  northern  species,  living  under  water. 

I.  riparia  and  I.  Engelmanni,  with  leaves  4' -20'  long,  live  partly 
out  of  water,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  summer. 

I.  melan6poda,  only  W.,  lives  in  shallow  ponds  or  pools  which  dry  up  in 
summer. 
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BARBERRY  FAMILY  44 

Barley  857 

Barnyard  Grass  857 

Barren  Strawberry  121 

Barren-wort  45 
Bartdnia               151,  271,  273 

Basil  248,  249 

Basil  Thyme  249 

Basswood  75 

Bastard  Pennyroyal  246 

Bauera  rubioides  131 

Bay  berry  806 

Bean  108 

Bean-trefoil-tree  101 

Beorberry  214 

Bear-Gross  848 

Beaver-Poison  105 

Bedstraw  174 

Bee-Balm  249 

Beech  305 

Beech-Drops  229 

Beech-Fern  867 

Beehive  101 

Beet  285 

Beggar's  Lice  257 

Beggar-Ticks  202 

Begonia  J  61 

BEG0XIACK5:  161 

BEGONIA  FAMILY  161 

Belladona  269 

BelWower  210 
BelJis                    182,  183,  199 

Bellwort  343 
BELLWORT  FAMILY        338 

Bengal  Grass  357 

Benjamin-Bush  '   291 

Benzoin  291 

BERBERIDACEJB  44 

Berberi8  44. 45 

Berchemia  86,  87 

Bergamot  250 

Bermuda  Grass  356 

Beta  284,285 

Betonica  (Be tony)  246,  253 

Betula  306 

BETULACE.E  306 

Bidens  184, 202 

Bignonia  226, 227 

BIGNOXIACEJE  226 
BIGNONIA  FAMILY         226 

Bilsted  140 

Bindweed  264, 289 

Biota  315 

Birch  306 

BIRCn  FAMILY  306 

Bird's-nest  Fern  366 

Birthroot  341 


Birthwort  282 
BIRTH  WORT  FAMILY    282 

Bishop:s-Cap  187 

Bitter-Cress  64 

Bitter  Sweet  88 

Bittersweet  268 

Bitterweed  188 

Black  alder  219 

Black  bean  109 

Blackberry  124 

Blackberry  Lily  834 

Black  Grass  849 

Black  Moss  829 

Black  Sampson  .  206 

Black  Snakeroot  39 

Black-Thorn  118 

Bladder  Campion  66 

Bladder  Ketmia  74 

Bladder-nut  90 
BLADDER-NUT  FAMILY   89 

Bladder-Senna  107 

Bladderwort  •          225 
BLADDERWORT  FAMILY 

225 

Biasing-Star  191, 842 

Bleeding  Heart  60 

Blephiiia  246, 261 

Blessed  Thistle  187 

Blite  286 

Blitum  284^  286 

Blood-root  49 

Blue  Beech  806 

Blueberry  213 

Bluebottle  187 

Blue  Curls  246 

Bluets  176 

Blue-Eyed-GrasB  836 

B:ue  Flag  883 

Blue  Hearts  234 

Blue-Joint  Grass  853 

Blue  Lettuce  208 

j  Blue-Tangle  213 

Blue  weed  255 

Blumenbachia  152 

Bocronia  48, 49 

Boehmeria  297  299 

Bois  d'Arc  299 

Bokhara  101 

Bo  1  Ionia  183,  198 

Bonamia  263, 264 

Boneset  192 

Borage  255 

BORAGE  FAMILY  254 

BORRAGINACE&  254 

Borrago  254, 255 

Botrychium  863, 372 

Bottle-brush  149 

Bottle  Gourd  159 

Bottle  Grass  357 

Bouncing  Bet  '      66 

Boussingaultia  284, 285 

Bouvardia  174,  176 

Bowman's  Root  121 

Bow-Wood  299 

!  Box  296 

Boxberry  214 

Box-Elder  92 

Boykinia  132,  136 

Brachycome  183, 198 

Brarted  Bindweed  264 

Brake  365 

Bramble  124 

Bras8ica  51, 52 

Brasenia  46 
BRASILETTO  FAMILY      98 

Brier  Rose  125 

Briza  355 

Broccoli  52 

Bredisea  341 


Brome  Gross 

BROMELlAC&fi 

Bromus 

Biooklime 

Brook  weed 

Broom-corn 


855 

829 
865 
234 
226 
857 


BROOM-RAPE  FAMILY  228 

Broussonetia  297, 299 

Browallia  229, 232 

BruneUa  246, 252 

Brunfclsia  229, 232 

Bryophyllum  188, 139 

Buchnera  280, 234 

Buckeye  90 

Buckthorn  87 
BUCKTHORN  FAMILY      86 

Buckwheat  289 
BUCKWHEAT  FAMILY  287 

Buffalo-Berry  292 

Buffalo-nut  292 

Bugbane  89 

Bugleweed  247 

Bugloss  257 

Bulrush  852 

Bumelia  220 

Bunch-berry  167 

Bunch-Fiower  843 

Burchellia  Capensis  178 

Burdock  187 

Bur-Marigold  202 

Burnet  125 

Burning-bush  88 

Bur-Reed  819 

Bush-Clover  104 

Bush-Honeysuckle  171 

Butcher's  Broom  844 

Butomese  820 

Butter-and-Eggs  235 

Buttercup  37 

Butterfly-Pea  109 

Butterfly-Weed  277 

Butternut  800 

Butterweed  193,  198 

Butterwort  226 

Button-bush  175 
But  ton -Snakeroot        164, 191 

Button-weed  175 

Buttonwood  300 

Buxus  293, 296 

Cabbage  52 
Cacalia                  182, 193, 194 

CACTACE^  152 

CACTUS  FAMILY  152 

Caesalpinia  99  113 

Caiophora  152 

Cakile  62, 56 

Calabash  159 

Caladium  817 

Calamagrostis  853 

Calaminth  249 

Calamintha  249 

Calampelis  227 

Calamus  818 

Calandrinia  69 

Calceolaria  230, 234 

Calendula  184, 200 

Calico-bush  216 
California  Nutmeg-tree       315 

Calla  817  818 

Callicarpa  241, 243 

Calliopsis  201 

Callirrhoe  70. 72 

Callistemon  149 

Callistephus  182, 196 

Calluna  211, 214 

Calochortus  341 

Calonyction  268 

Calopogon  824, 826 


CALYCANTHACB* 
ClYcanthui 
OALYCANTIiUajAl 
CslysKgta  M-i'J,  2H4 


20»,  310 

uiB.K        so* 

I    FAMILY      20ft 


Crape-Myrtle 
CA.PKB  FAMILY 


OfinUtaLuOKS 


CurLbuanui 


C8LASTRAGBA 


!LCB-MOS8  FAMILY  sra 
WO,  1ST 
2«0,  263 


OONVOLVULACBi  363 

Convol.ulu.  S62, 364 

CONVOLVULUS  FAMILY  203 


P.',,  lOfi 

m 

803,805 


Oaa-vAa* 


CRASS  DLACU 


crowfoot  FAMn.1       si 

CrowoWrd  30f 

CK»nIinptrtil  84* 

CKUCIEER*  5] 

(iKYPTOOAMOUS  PLANTS 


Cuckoo-Flower 


CUCURBITACEJE 
CulTei'g  Boot 


CUPU  LIFER* 


CUSTARD-APPLE  FAMILY 


l\Hotn.tlun 
Cydonis 


Oj, 


..'nmrloMum  S 

CYPERACEK 

CYPRKS3  FAMILY 
CjpreM  Tine 
Cjpripedium  t 

Cyrtomium 
CjJtopterll  G 


DUCKWEED  FAMILY 


F.BONY  FAMILY 


t^i  pi  .mi 
KL&AG1 


ELATINACRS 


EtudBndrniB 

EcigM 
Kj.il  olm.1,1 


Bplpberu 
Epiphvllum 
EQUISETAC 


•SS 


211,214 
M,46 


KK>  OCA  U  LOS  ACER 


i  180,196 

1  78,T» 

n>(Erjngo)     163,164 


Euphorbia  298, 294 

EUPUOREIACEA  393 

Kuom-mra  68 

Etch  fng- Prim  nue  143 

EVENING  PMMROSE 

FAMILY  141 

Enrlutlng  189,  ISO 

Bto1tu1u»  288,  S64 

EXOGENOUS  PLANTS  12,33 

Fugopjruui  M7, 28» 

Fujrun  802,806 


FoLw  Hellebore 
FalHi  Indljro. 
Fulie  Lettuce 
Felse  Loosestrife 
Pulse  Mcmmtrl 


Fenugreek 
FBRN  FAMILY 
■wcueQrui 


FIQWOI 


WOBT  FAMILY 


FLOIVEKISG  Fl 
Fli,«..riii|£  IHiilt 
r'UjH'EHLKJH   I1 


Frulrnu 

Fundi  Harigoll 
French  Mulberry 
Irinn-Tna 

FrilillR.-i, 


an,  272 

82 
178,281 


riHTOH 


FUMITORV-FAMILT 


Q&U-of-th»Eutta 


Globe  Hjielnth 


IL  Hi 


OLUMACEOrjo 

30,362 
Gnapballuiu  181, 189 

GoatataoBKt  121 

OodBtll  140 

GnlrtVii  Astor  IBS 


Goldthread  89 

Gomphnm  289. 287 

GouoIoIhu  278, 278 

Good-KlDj-lleurj  286 

Goodyer.  ™  "r": 


OnwWndt 

Greek  Vtlerlu 


liulnen-Ueii  rlo.tr 


GKRANIDH  t  UOLT       '  77 

GymriocLmdu* 

99,113 

Gerardi* 

231,288 

GYM°?OSPER1IOU 

880,804 

246 

191 

PLANTS 

27,809 

GymmJropal. 

67 

QWMTtl 

228 

Oynerlum 

868 

GK3NERIA  TAMIL 

r       as 

118,122 

GypsopbiU 

64,00 

(limit  Hjisop 

IlB.t>tD»rin 

828,824 

290,281 

Hsbrotluoioiu 

270 

2B1 

Hackbenj 

293 

UfllDIlW 

116,121 

220,221 

GINGER  FAMILY 

328 

HALORAGES 

Gliikgo-Troc 

815 

HAM  AM  BLACKS 

140 

Glora* 
GIN3BTJO  FAMILY 

IBS 

Hardenbergil 

BT,  109 

ulruofa 

w 

KfSSr* 

120 

HeLichrViiitn  190 

Heliopbytiun  Soil,  2S8 

Helloptll  184,  204 

HEJJOTKOPB  FAMILY    206 
Hellotropium  (Heliotrope) 

TtallalMn  843 

(Helltbon)    34,89 


380 


INDEX. 


Helonias  838, 842 

Hemerocallla  840, 848 

Iiemitelia  870 

Hemlock  Spruce  818 

Hemp  299 

HEMP  FAMILY  297 

Hemp-Nettle  252 

Henbane  269 

Hepatica  84, 85 

Heracleum  163, 166 

Herba  Impia  189 

Herb  Robert  79 

Hercules'  Club  166 

Herd's  Grass  856 

Hesperis  61, 58 

Heteranthera  822 

Heterocentron  148 

Heuchera  132, 185 

Hibiscus  70, 74 

Hickory  801 

Hieracium  185, 207 

Hierochloa  856 

Hippuris  141 

Hoary-pea  106 

Hobble-bush  172 

Hog-Pea-nut  109 

Hogweed  188 

Holcus  855 

Holly  219 

HOLLY  FAMILY  218 

Hollyhock  71 

Holly-Grass  856 

Honesty  55 

Honey-Locust  114 

Honeysuckle  170 
HONEYSUCKLE  FAMILY  169 

Hop  299 

Hop-Hornbeam  805 

Hop-tree  83 

Uordeum  857 

Horehound  252 

Hornbeam  805 

Horse-Balm  248 

Horse  Bean  111 

Horse-Chestnut  90 

Horse-Gentian  170 

Horse-mint  250, 251 

Horse-Nettle  267 

Horseradish.  53 

Horse-Sugar  221 

Horse-tail  859 
HORSE-TAIL  FAMILY     359 

Horseweed  198 

Hoteia  137 

Hottonia  223, 225 

Houndstongua  191, 257 

Houseleek  138 

Houstonia  174, 176 

Hoya  276, 278 

Huckleberry  213 

Hudsonia  60 

Humea  181. 190 

Humulus  297, 299 

Hyacinthus  340 

Hyacinth  348 

Hydrangea  132, 135 

Hydrastis  34  38 
HYDROCHARIDACRE     321 

Hydrocotyle  163, 164 

Hydrolea  258, 260 

Hydrophyllum  268, 259 
HYDROPHYLLACE.S  258 
HYMENOPHYLLACEJE    362 

Hyoscyamus  266, 269 

HYPERICACBJS  61 

Hypericum  61 

Hypoxys  .  829,  330 

HyptU  244, 247 


Hyssopus  (Hyssop)      244, 248 


Iberis 

Ice-Plant 

Ilex 

lllicium 

Hysanthes 

Immortelle 

Im  pattens- 

Imphee 

Ipomoea 

Ipomopsis 

Indian  Bean 

Indian  Corn 

Indian  Cress 


■MS 

219 

42,43 

231,287 

189,190 

78,81 

857 

262,268 

261 

227 

858 

81 


Indian  Cucumber-Root       842 

Indian  Currant  170 

Indian  Fig  168 

Indian  Hemp  275 

Indian  Mallow  73 

Indian  Millet  857 

Indian  Physio  121 

Indian  Pipe  218 
INDIAN  PIPE  FAMILY   212 

Indian  Plantain  198 

Indian  Poke  848 

Indian  Rice  853 

Indian  Shot  828 
INDIAN-SHOT  FAMILY  828 

Indian  Turnip  317 

Indian  Wheat  289 

India-Rubber-Tree  298 

Indigofera  96, 106 

Indigo-plant  106 

Inkberry  219 

Inula  182, 195 

Iresine  286 

IRIDACEJE  882 

Iris     -  332,338- 

IRIS  FAMILY  882 

Irish  Broom  100 

Iron-weed  190 

Iron-wood  305 

Isanthus  243, 246 

Isatis  52, 56 

Isoetes  872, 374 

Italian  May  120 

Italian  Millet  357 

Itea  132, 134 

Ivy  167 

Ixia  833 

Jacobsean  Lily  831 

Jacob's  Ladder  262 

Jamestown- Weed  269 

Japan  Alspice  131 

Jasminum  279, 280 

Jatropha  293, 296 

Jeffersonia  45, 46 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  204 

Jerusalem  Cherry  268 

Jerusalem  Oak  285 

Jerusalem  Sage  253 

Jessamine  280 

Jewel-Weed  81 

Joe-Pye  Weed  192 

Jointed  Charlock  56 

Jointweed  287 

Jonquil  831 

Judas-tree  118 

JUGLANDACE.E  300 

Juglans  300 

JUNCACEiE  849 

Juncus  849 

June-Berry  129 

Juniperus  (Juniper)  310,  315 

Jupiter's-Beard  177 

Jusriaea  142, 145 


Kale 

52 

Kalmia 

212,216 

Kennedya 

97,110 

Kentucky  Blue  Grast 

i         354 

Kentucky  Coffee-tree 

113 

Kerria 

116,121 

Kidney  Bean 

108 

Kinnikinnik 

168 

Kitaibelia 

70,71 

Knapweed 

187 

Knawel 

68 

Knot-grass 

287 

Knotweed 

287 

Koelreuteria 

89,90 

Kohlrabi 

52 

Koeteletiskya 

70,73 

Kuhnia 

182,191 

LABIATE 

248 

Labrador  Tea 

217 

Laburnum 

94, 101 

Lactuca 

186,208 

Ladies'  Eardrops 

147 

Ladies'  Smock 

65 

Ladies'-Tresses 

826 

Lady-Fern 

867 

Lady's  Mantle 

125 

Lady's  Slipper 

827 

Lady's  Thumb 

288 

Lagenaria 

158,159 

Lagerstroemia 

149,150 

Lambkill 

216 

Lamb-Lettuce 

178 

Lamb's-Quarters 

285 

T^miiim 

246,252 

Lantana 

241,242 

Laportea 

297,299 

Lappa 

180,187 

Larch 

818 

Large  Cane 

854 

Larix 

810,818 

Larkspur 

40 

Lathyrus 

98,110 

LAURACEJE 

290 

LAUREL  FAMILY 

290 

Laurestinus 

172 

Lavandula 

244,247 

Lavatera 

70,  71 

Lavender 

247 

Lead-Plant 

103 

Leadwort 

222 

LEADWORT  FAMILY       222 

Leaf-cup  201 

Leather-leaf  215 

Leatherwood  292 

Lechea  60, 61 

Ledum  212, 217 

Leek  847 

LEGUMINOSJfi  94 

Leiophyllum  212, 217 

Lemna  316 

LEMNACEJS  816 

Lemon  83 
Lemon-scented  Verbena      242 

Lens  98,  111 

LENTIBULACES  225 

Lentil  111 

Leontodon  185, 206 

Leonurus  246, 258 

Lepachys  185,  205 

Lepidium  62, 56 

Leptosiphon  261 

Lespedeza  96, 104 

Lettuce    .  208 

Leucanthemum  188, 199 

Leucoium  880, 882 

Leucothoe*  211,215 

Lever-wood  '  80S 


163,1(6 

m,  aso 

280 

381 

8*0,  84a 

346 


'.':',   Til 

321,321 
820,331 


MADDER    FAMILY 


UN  DUN  FAMILY 
Umlwa 

Lipnra 

Lton!«-Foot 
Uj.pt. 

Lfriodeudron 

LlTo*r*»8r 


341,312  I 

140  f 

42  I 

2&4,2T*J  f 


Limrd'a  Tall 

LI7.Miif^-TAIl,>'AlllI.Yaa     > 

Ii'pasa'f'aMiLV 

lobelia  family 

Loblolly  liny 


LOOSES miFE  FAMILY 

LaplioHpermum 

Laqnit-Treo 
LOKANTIIACES 


LudwlgU 

La  pi  aim  (Lupine) 


LYTH RACES 


160,224    1 
LY   149    ' 
143,  147 
24f,,2nl 
281,283    I 


!    MEL.1NTIII1IM  FAMILY^  837 
:     MELASTOMACE*  148 

.    MELASTOMA    FAMILY    148 


160  i  MerMnid.  2B4, 266 

MESEMBKYA.NTUEMEi; 

7,  299  166 

174    Hh.hu,  brjs.i  the  mum    168,  167 


Mountain  I 

Mourning 


MYRI  CAGES 


Myrrhui  odontk 
MVKTACE.K 


NAIAD  ACES 


Nlgell!  J 

Nlghl-Bloomlnj  CuniK 
Nlgbtnluule 
NIGHTSHADE  FAMIL1 


OAK  FAMILY 


acr 


OLKASTER  FAMILY  292 


OR0I1IDACES 


ORPINE  FAMILY 
Osago-Omnge 


OSMUND  UMM 


362 

802,  3U6 

77,  7B 
204 

m 

288 
212,218 

no 


PARSLEY  FAMILY 

Partridge- berry 
Partridgo  P« 


PEAR  FAMILY 


o.vai;uai;e.f. 

141 

347 

M  tea 

;jm,:m 

ISO,  18! 

S™™i52«in 

264,  255 

PETALOIDEOUB  DIVI- 
SION 819 

Peialont-tni.n  96,  1UX 

PeltUam  344 

PniU*]U  268, 2f* 

PHJWOOAMOC8  PLANTS 


Hebodiam 


Phragmltes 
Phjm™tm 

PbjBMteglll 


P1NK-A1TLE   FAMILY 
PINE  FAMILY 


PlD»-W«d 

Pin.ler  Fig. 


PITTOSPOKL'M  FAMILY     07 
Plane™  290,  299 

Plane-tieo  309 

it,am:-trfr  family   aoo 

PLANTAOINACE/K  221 

PLANTAIN  FAMILY        221 


PLUMB  AGIN  AC  Ul            222 

Ibmmb 

'258 

RodMt 

63 

Plumbago 
PLUM  FAMILY 

Pulsatilla 

86 

ROCK-ROSB  FAMILY       60 

118 

PULSE  FAMILY 

9+ 

ILomsQ  Wormwood 

188 

Po* 

364 

Pumpkin 

159 

ROSAUBS 

Podocarpaa 

811 

149,150 

117,  126 

Podophyllum 

46,46 

Purelsoe 

69 

Rose-npple 

149 

JJES^ 

324,326 

PURSLANE  FAMILY           69 

Roee-bty 

118 

Putty-Rout 

327 

R03B    FAMILY 

1)5 

PotsMttla 

204 

Pycrmntherim.pl 

244,248 

74 

Poison-Dogwood 

84 
84 

Pjroln 

PYROLA  FAMILY 

183.  l!fi 
218,217 

Rosemary 
Rom  of  UhlDA 

260 
74 

PdUoo  Hemlock 

185 

212 

Ruelu-Plut 

201 

Poison-Iry 

84 

Pyrrhopappui 

188,207 

Rosmarinus 

246,260 

Pyrularl*. 

292 

ISO 

284 

117, 129 

Royal-Fern 
Rubls 

872 

I'll  I;  HIV  Eh  LI    FAi 

1LY      284 

178,174 

hUHi 

ca"™ 

355 

RUBLACRB 

178 

i>ui,bmi)SIai:kj 

280 

847 

116,124 

260,282 

Qunmoclit 

282,2(13 

Rudbeckla, 

185,206 

|.p|.K>H>MI.M   KAS1ILY  280 

QUASSIA  FAMILY 

83 

82 

Poliaiithes 

330,  332    0,ii«MW>f-the- Prairie 

121,126 

ae 

Palyanthu. 

228   «u™'i  Delight 

295 

RUB   FAMILY 

81 

MrUfe 

62   Quereiu 

•': 

240 

POLYOALACE.K 

92 

anuimri 

;r74 

287,  289 

I'OLV.iALA   K.AMILY           92 

Quince 

-• 

344 

287 

(joi  ten-Gram 

356 

349 

Polygoutum 

339,844 

RUSH    FAMILY 

349 

287 

66 

Pogmota 

184,201. 

Ragged -lady 
Ranrm!  Hjjbiii 

Rutabaga 

62 

POLYP  BTALOU3 

65 

RuU 

m 

DIVISION 

33 

138 

RUTACKfi 

81 

POLYPOMACBi 

380 

191 

jss. 

Polypody 

333 

299 

Sbfl 

Polypremum 

278 

235 

Poly  podium 

an,  3'3 

RAN  UNCU  LACE* 

33 

818 

Polypodluin  PnegoptcriJ     388 

Ranunculus 

81,37 

270,271 

Polyttlchum 

338 

62 

Baccharuni 

858 

Pomegranate 

180    Rapninui 

62,56 
124 

Sacred  Heu 

Pomme  BLaneha 

1U8  1  Raspberry 

137 

Pond-Lily 

47  1  Rattleboi 

■  ■ 

■w 

249 

291     Kattleiiuke  Onm 

856 

64.67 

Pondwevd 

826 

820 

POSDWBBD  rAMILY      818  |  BUtluHMlK-Bwrt 

207 

Sago  Palm 

309 

NaawWj 

322    Rsttlwukc-Weed 

2H7 

:             322     Ray  OraH 

?,V, 

R»t  Bay 

Ml 

331 

4n,ao8 

POPPY  FAMILY 

187,308 

RsdCedsr 
RodPeppw 

3  If. 

S'PmSSftw* 

J.  61 
61 

69 

69 

Ponmogeton 

SIB 

Redwood 

814 

284 

2fi8 

354 

Potentllla 

1H5.  122 

819 

Sail! 

'807 

Prairie  Cloter 

117'  102 

RliSKnACE.S,  Reteds,         67 
Resurrection-Plant               87* 

iST* 

229,  23J 

Prairie  Dock 

201 

Rttlnoenon 

814 

Prickly -Ash 

82     RHAMNACEJB 

88 

Saltwort 

284 

88,87 

287,  239 

245,249 

prickly  Poppy 

170,  US 

223,  225 

Prim 

Sand-Myrtle 

217 

131,  190 

BAND AL WOOD  FA, 

PRIMROSE  FAMILY         222    Rhododendron 

213,218 

SuhI  Spumy 

331    Rhodora 

...     .■ 

Prim  nil 

I'M  sir  lace.*: 

222,223    Rhubarb 
222    Rhu« 

289 

84 

Smiguitmrir. 

"a 

Princes'  Father 

288,288    Rhynchoein 

97,11(1 

Singula  (Saniole) 

182,164 

Princs-Plne 

218    Rlbes 

BANTALAUE* 

292 

Prfnoi 

219     Rlbgraas 

SAP1NDA0B.B 

88 

IWtoi 

839, 813  ;  Richardi. 

317,313 

89,90 

141     71  h- in  us 

220 

Prunus 

116,  118     Rlpplenrasi 

8APPODILLA    FAMILY     220 

p-.klimn 

1*8    8ARItA<13NIAi:i:.« 

Ptalw 

82.88 

■neb*. 

Bumajwrilm,  W'ila 

166 

3*4 


IHDEX. 


55 


815 
8a«jry  248 

8aw-Grasf  858 

gajtfraga  (Saxifrage)  182,186 
gAXIFRAUACKJl  181 

SAXIFRAGE  FAMILY  181 
geabfoea  (Scabious)  178 

gcfeaUott  847 

819.820 
42  48 

862,371 
gCWZJLiCU 


Srilla 
SCItAMBfU 


888 

822 

99,114 

810,847 

862 


€4.68 


1W» 
8K 
SB* 

kVOPHULAUACKJE      2» 
Grass  «. 


*. 


SEDGE  FAMILY 
Sedan* 

Setacra+Ua 
9*tf4l«al 

;Vn*va  Soakeroot 

Senna 

Swv*jriv*-hcW 
SHtritive-Fera 
Stnririw  .Mat-Tetch 
Swtfthw  pteal 
Sequoia 
Serrk«-B«tJ 
SfMtnc  ****■• 

SKSAMOI  FAMILY 
s*<haaia 


£2.53 

362 
1ST.  L# 

:JGd 

JB 

13S.rJ» 

m 

ISA 
368 


S^vthush 

w.  -'.Flower 

c » .f.  •  *»  i»n  I  V«pur*t 
c»-'''.(Vrn 

0  *  \vHow-root 

1  \     ->i 


*k>i.«    >T 


227 
W,IU6 

367 
23t3JT 

12*- 

E2. 

263. 

38* 

158,  WW 
70,73 

64,* 
114 
114 


364 

180,187 

88 


51.53 


163,166 


82,83 

318 

118 

288 

336 

338,314 

334-336 

836 

84 

158 


Snapdragon 
fisjowhsll-tree 


»    3 


277 
184,201 
I  mme-utxtTtm  221 

.  Sirfer-Berry 

SUier-Fcm 

Silybuni 

8IMARCBACU 

Siphocampylas 

Sisymbrium 

8isyi4nchinm 

Rlnm 

Skullcap 

Skimmia 

Skunk  Cabbage 

Sk» 

8martweed 

8M1LACEJS 

Smilacina 

Snulax 

8MILAX  FAMILY 

Smoke-tree 

Snake-Cucumber 

Snake-bead 

192,282 
236 
172 
170,214 
331 
221 
832 
200 
189 
90 

SAIMUULT  FAMILY       88 
&ma«nr«  66 

iWL*3L*CK£  265 

366*267 
152,196 
sSsnl  344 

186,208 
Sasnom  98,112 

jutghum  357 

Surim  289 

Sornti-tme  216 

Srnir  <>um-tree  168 

Suur~«v«iud  216 

■Smbroad  224 

.Smtiiumwoud  l£& 

<ow  Thifetie  206 

>«4mditx*>u»  Division  31*5 

:£i»ui»h- Bayonet  348 

3paui*b  Brttuiu  100 

•«pani*u  Trefoil  101 

:<n*rnxi»  333 

Sparaauiiun  318, 319 

^parttum  Juneeum  100 

<*pacter-Doek  47 

jpearaiint  247 

.<^Mcuiaria>  209 

Speedwell  233 

Spelt  oat 

jpergula  64, 68 

^iMUKtuam  64,68 

3pk*ibu»h  ^91 

iwderwort  351 

*l*lf|HBVVORT  FAMILY   350 
.*H»ifc*iia  273 

>HJ»fe»M*rd  166 

muww*  2S*y  285 

s»nw'  llb» iM  j 

iP*rm»Uh^  S23. 326  : 

Sp>«n*W"<*  366 1 

^uu^rMttvU.  216 1 

^puiieii<(iowitafw  165 ; 

^wHttrlfefttU*  69  i 


294 

SPURGE  FAMILY  293 

Spurge-Nettle  296 
Spurred  Butterfly-Pea        109 

Spurred  Valerian  177 

Spurrey  68 

Squash  159 

Squaw-root  229 

Squaw-weed  194 

Squill  347 

Squirrel-Corn  50 

Squirting  Cucumber  158 

Stachys  246.253 

Staff*ree  88 
STAFF-TREE  FAMILY       87 

Stagger-bush  215 

Stag -horn  Fern  363 

Stapena  276. 279 

Staphylea  89, 90 

Star-Anise  43 

Star-Cucumber  160 

Star-Flower  224 

Star-Grass  322, 330 

Star  of  Bethlehem  346 

Star-Thistle  187 

Starry  Campion  66 

Starwort  196 

Starwort  Chickweed  67 

Statke  222 

Steeplebush  120 

Stellaria  64, 67 

:  Stenanthium  338, 342 

Stephanotis  276. 278 

STERCULIACEJE  75 
STEROL  LI  A  FAMILY         75 

Stickseed  257 

Stillingia  293, 295 

|  Stitchwort  67 

(Stock  53 

;  Stone-Crop  138 

■'  Storax  221 

STORAX  FAMILY  220 

Storkubill  79 

Stramonium  269 

Strawberry  123 

Strawberry-bush  88 

Strawberry  Blite  285 
Strawberry  Geranium          136 

Strawberry  Tomato  268 

Strelitzia  329 

Streptopus  339, 343 

Stuartia  76 

Stylophorum  48, 49 

Stykwanthes  95, 103 

Styptic-Weed  113 

STVRACACE^  220 

Styrax  220, 221 

Succorv  206 

Sugar  Cane  358 

Sumach  84 

SUNDEW  FAMILY  59 

Sunflower  203 

Suaeda  284 

Supple-Jack  87 

Sutherlandia  96 

Struthiopteris  361,  370 

Swain^ona  96 

Sweet  Basil  247 

Sweet  Bay  43 

Sweet-Brier  126 

Sweet  Cicely  164 

Sweet  Clover  101 

Sweet-Fern  306 

Sweet  Flag  318 

Sweet  Gale  306 
SWEET  GALE  FAMILY   305 

Sweet-gum  Tree  140 

Sweet-Leaf  221 


euted  Vuwl-ann 


TAMARISK  FAMILY 


TEASEL  FAMILY 


Tb.r™-]ea»,>d  Nlghuhid*    311 
Thrift  222 

Thuja  310, 315 

Toujopsis  315 


Tin',' 

Toolliacbe-trw 


TBILLICM  FAMILY        337 


r.-!.:recper  227 


TullpMTuUp  8*0, 3« 

Tulip-tree  42 

Tupelo  168 


Cwin-Flowm 


UMBELLtFERX 


SUB1!  Looklng-Glass 


YEBBKNACE.H 


KVA1N   FAMILY 
itchllng 


10LKT  FAMILY 


Irgiiia 

lrginla  Creeper 
irgiuia  Snakeruot 

ITACfcB 


Waka  Robin 

Walking-leaf 
WallHo»er 

W«ll-Ri£P™ 

WALNUT  FAMILY 


WATERLEAF  FAMILY     268 
Water-Lily  17 

WATElt-LILY  FAMILY      *6 


■r  IV.|,].;.t 


»"Ali:iL-l-i,ANTAl»  F.     SIS 


WAT  KK- WORT  FAMILY    63 

"VmroilB  883 

Wan-Myrtte  806 


386 


WHORTLEBERRY  V.       211 

Wigandia  268 

WIU1  Allspice  291 

Wild  Balaam-Apple  160 

Wild  bean  106 

Wild  Bergamot  260 

Wild  Comfrey  257 

Wild  Ginger  282 

WUd  Hyacinth  847 

Wild  Liquorice  176 

Wild-Potato-Vine  264 

Willow  807 

WILLOW  FAMILY  807 

Willow-herb  148 

Wind-flower  86 

Windsor  Beaa  111 

Wtaterberry  219 

Wlnter-crem  64 

Wtaterfmu  214. 218 

Wlrv-Ora*  864-856 

Wbtaria  97, 108 

Witch  tints*  857 

Witrh-llaari  140 
WTTCU-UAIKL  FAMILY  140 


Woad 

66 

Yarrow 

199 

Woad-Waxea 

100 

Yellow  Bacbetor's-Button     92 

Wottrimne 

41 

Yellow-Eyed  Grass 
YELLOW-EYED  G 

861 

Wood-Betoay 

289 

RASS 

Woodbine 

170 

FAMILY 

851 

Wood-Nettle 

299 

Yellow  Jessamine 

273 

Wood-Bush 

850 

Yellow  Pond-Lily 

47 

Woods* 

861,870 

Yellow  puccoon 

.88 

Wood-Sorrel 

78 

Yellow-Rocket 

64 

Woodwardia 

861,866 

Yellow-Wood 

112 

Worm-Orass 

273 

Yew 

815 

Wormseed 

285 

YEW  FAMILY 

810 

Wormseed-Mostanl 

64 

Yncca 

840  •  848 

Wormwood 

188 

Yulan 

43 

Xanthiom 

180,188 

Zamia 

809 

Xerophyllam 

838,842 

Zanthorhha 

84,88 

Ximmeeia 

184,208 

Zanthoxylum 

82 

XYRIDACEJS 

861 

Zaoschneria 

142,143 

Xyris 

861 

Zea 

858 

Wjimia, 

185,206 

Yam 

886 

Zhvuria 

853 

YAM  FAMILY 

886 

Zostera 

816 

Yard-Gnus 

866 

Zygadenoa 

868,843 

HIE   ENIV 


■  AT'I 


ICROSCOPE 


This  Convenient  Instrument,  devised  and  manu' 
•  factored  first  for  the  use  of  the  Students  in 

HhrfW    U|)iVehsity, 

has  given  so  great  satisfaction  there,  and  elsewhere, 
that  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  make  it  better  known, 
and  offer  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all 
students. 


It  is  attached  to  a  box,  one  and  a  half  inches 
high  and  less  than  four  inches  long,  into  which  it 
is  neatly  folded  when  not  in  use.  The  needles  are 
used  for  dissecting  flowers,  or  other  objects,  too 
small  to  be  otherwise  handled  for  analysis.  The 
Lenses  magnify  about  fifteen  diameters;  or,  with 
three  lenses,  about  one-third  more. 

A  thousand  things  about  forest,  field  or  garden, 
afford  objects  of  intense  interest  for  daily  study. 

Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard  University,  our 
popular  American  Botanist,  says  of  it :  "  You  are 
at  liberty  to  call  it  the  »  Gray's  M.id\oscopE." 
I  do  not  think  anything  better  can  be  made  for 
the  money." 


Price  of  Microscope,  with  two  lenses,  -    $2  00 

11     three  "       -      2  50 


For  Sfde  by 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

138  &  140  Grand  St.,  N.  F.f  /*.  O.  Bosc,  1478* 


^uolishers  of  Gray's  (Botanies. 


«#  Valuable  3Lid  to  the  Study 

of  ^Botany. 

Plant  Analysis. 

By  Hon  E.  A.  APGAR,  Sup't  Public  Instruction 
of  New  Jersey;  and  Prof.  A.  C.  APGAR,  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.  Hand- 
somely printed,  and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth.  Single 
copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  *]0  cents. 


|HE  PLANT  ANALYSIS  will  be  found  a  valu- 
able companion  for  students  in  the  Science  of 
Botany,  and  well  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  Gray's 
or  any  other  series  of  Text-books  on  the  subject.  By 
using  this  system  of  analysis  in  classes,  pupils  will  become 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  botanical  terms,  and  will 
learn  how  to  apply  these  terms  in  botanical  descriptions. 
They  will  also  distinguish  those  characteristic  features  of 
a  plant  which  are  necessary  to  be  known  in  making  the 
analysis.  The  book  will  be  found  useful  to  teachers,  as 
its  written  exercises  afford  an  evidence  of  the  work  done 
by  the  pupils. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Go. 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 
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